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The attractive Sealex Linoleum in the hall is brown Jaspé—in the bathroom a neat tile design No. 51/150, 


NOW, her i loors are always lke betel 


HERE was a time when the clitter-clatter of 

footsteps on the bare wood floors made this 
upstairs seem cold and cheerless. Today, an at- 
mosphere of restful comfort pervades the hall 
and bedrooms. 


The old floors have been covered over with 
lovely Sealex Linoleum—a richly veined brown 
Jaspé effect set off by a distinctive border of 
ebony black linoleum. This delightful change 


was made ina single day at very moderate cost. 


Now, these floors are remarkably quiet under- 
foot. They are ever new looking—almost as easy 
to keep clean as glazed tile. Spilled things can be 
removed easily and quickly with a few strokes of 
a damp mop or cloth. No more hard scrubbing. 

For Sealex Linoleums, made by the revolu- 
tionary Sealex Process, are genuine linoleums 
in which the tiny pores are penetrated and sealed 


tight against dirt and moisture. And the dura- 


bility of Sealex Linoleums is unequaled. 





In addition to smart two-tone Jaspé, as shown above, Sealex Linoleums 
include richly patterned Inlaids, Romanesq, Plain and Battleship—a 
genuine linoleum for every type of room in your home. : 


Concoreum-Nairn Inc., General Office: Kearny, N.J. New York Philadelphia Chicago 
San Francisco Pittsburgh Boston Minneapolis Kansas City Dallas New Orleans Atlanta , 


Stain-proof ~ Spot-proof ~ Easily cleaned 


SEALE 











: A Wael Ce F lkes tate ae io 
stain-proof and spot-proof—almost as easy to clean have a velvety richness so much to be desired—wi'l- 4 


as glazed tile. Pattern No. 1 | 4207. out a hint of gloss or slipperiness. Pattern No. 6141. 
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EAUTY to brighten the eye of 
B the connoisseur .. . to gladden 
the heart of the true music-lover... 
you sense it immediately in the new 
Victor combination instruments, 
three of which are pictured and 
described herewith. 

The Victor Talking Machine 
Company, the Radio Corporation 
of America, and leading designers 
and decorators have collaborated 
to produce these media of home 
entertainment. Not merely fine 


Model Seven-twenty-six. Victor adjustable-volume Elec- 
trola, combined with the new all-electric Radiola 18, with 
built-in speaker. Antenna-plate brings in nearby broad- 
casts without aerial, permitting instrument to be placed 

wherever there is a light-socket. List price, $425, 
complete with tubes. 
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Model Nine-sixteen. Victor adjustable-volume Electrola, 
which reproduces record-music electrically, combined with 
the new, all-electric Radiola 18. Antenna-plate brings 
in nearby broadcasts without aerial, permitting instru- 
ment to be placed wherever there is a light-socket. 
List price, $750, complete with tubes. 


The New Orthop honic 


ictrola 
“ Radiola 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 


CAMDEN, N.J., U.S.A. 
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Radiola 18 and Victor enstruments combined in units of compelling beauty 


musical instruments, but excellent 
pieces of furniture in the new 
manner. Beautiful, but not bizarre. 
Intensely practical, yet delightful 
to live with day after day. They 
furnish entertainment of the 
highest quality . . . both from 
Victor Records and from the air. 
Every home should have one. 
Before investing in any radio, 
see the new Victor instruments. 
There is nothing finer to be had, 
and the price-range is attractive. 
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Model Seven-eleven. Victrola with Radiola 18. An- 
tenna-plate brings in nearby broadcasts without aerial, 
permitting instrument to be placed wherever there is a 
light-socket. Unusual value at $250, list price, 
complete with tubes. 
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We heard about Eliza recently when we 
were going about from house to house in a 
pretty little Virginia town, asking women 
what kind of laundry soap they used. 
When we asked Mrs. King*, she laughed 
and said, ‘*You really should talk to Eliza 
about her P and G Naphtha Soap.”’ 

‘Eliza is your maid?’’ we asked, with 
caution. 

“Eliza,”’ said Mrs. King impressively, 
‘is the pillar of this family. She has lived 
with us for ten years. She brings up the 
children, makes the most wonderful fried 
chicken and beaten biscuits, aud hangs out 
the whitest clothes you ever saw.”’ 

‘*And she likes P and G?”’ 

‘Indeed she does. Once I asked her why 
she liked it. “There’s right much life in 
that soap,’ she said. You see, she doesn’t 
have to rub so hard to get the children’s 
clothes clean. And they are a test of any 
soap—how do nice little children get so 
dirty?’ 

‘Then, too,’” Mrs. King went on, “‘it 
keeps the clothes looking bright and fresh 


*Of course, this is not her real name. 


—and Eliza is proud of her clothes. And 
she can use it with cold water any time she 
wants to rub out a dress for Mary-Eliza- 
beth or a blouse that Billy has gone climb- 
ing in. ‘’Deed, Miss Harriet,’ she will say, 
‘that soap is a good friend to me’.”’ 

Less rubbing, whiter clothes, brighter 
colors—in any kind of water, hot or cold, 
hard or soft! Do you wonder that P and G 
is used by more women than any other soap 
in the world? 

This unequalled popularity means that 
P and G is made in enormous quantities. 
And since large-scale manufacturing costs 
less in proportion than small-scale manu- 
facturing, a very large cake of P and G can 
be sold to you for actually less even than 
ordinary soaps. 

So P and G costs less because it is so popu- 
lar. And it is so popular because it really 
is a better soap. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 
FREE! Rescuing Precious Hours—‘‘How to take out 
15 common stains—get clothes clean in lukewarm 
water—lighten washday labor.’’ Problems like these, 
together with newest laundry methods, are discussed 
in a free booklet—Rescuing Precious Hours. Send a 


post card to Winifred S. Carter, Dept. NJ-10, Box 1801, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


The largest-selling soap in the world 
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“Right much life in that soap, says Mrs. Kings Eliza 
!--and in the children, too/”adds Mrs. King ! 


ACTUAL VISITS TO P & G HOMES No. 14 


© 1928, P.& G, Co. 
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=| OROTHY MAYBURY, paus- 

| ing behind one of her front 
yy] Windows in an angle of 
» 4) shadow, watched the people 

=) who were going into the other 
house. It was not the kind of 
window one could sit behind in comfort- 
able observation, for it had no glass 
curtains of lace or net, but only smart 
linen draperies, which sailed open at a 
touch to let the 
morning light in 
and drew together 
intimately when it 
was time to call it a 
day. 

Nor was Dorothy 
the kind of person 
who would com- 
monly watch behind 
any curtains, mod- 
ern or Victorian. 
But when it was a 
matter of the occu- 
pancy of the other 
side of the duplex 
she had every right 
to be curious. 3 

She would cer- os 
tainly have to know 
the people who 
moved in there, and 
it might be wise to 
get some idea of 
them, so that ad- 
vances might be 
properly tempered. 
No moving vans 
had yet appeared, 
but these were evi- 
dently the tenants 
coming to receive 
them. A scrub 
woman had already 
thrown open the 
casement windows 
of the kitchen and 
Stared across the 
bricked court at 
Dorothy's cook. 

The man was tall 
and the girl was tall, 
and they gave Dorothy an impression of looking 
alike, as if one had found the appearance of the 
other contagious. They were both very fair, both 
young, both vaguely untidy and carelessly dressed, 
both amused at whatever comments they were ex- 
changing. 

It was easy to see at a glance that some people would 
think the girl was pretty and more that she was not. She 
Wore an old green leather motor coat, and she was probably 
letting her hair grow, for it seemed to straggle from under 
her hat in all the wrong places. 





**“BECAUSE I WANTED YOU 
HOME. I FELT AS IF I 
WERE LEARNING HOW TO 
LIVE, AND I WANTED YOU 

TO SHARE IT” 


HEY didn’t look, thought Dorothy, summing them up, 

like the kind of people who could afford that house—or 
half house; and the car which they had left at the curb was 
4 common, little, out-at-the-fenders sort. She had rather 
hoped that the place might be taken by one of those wealthy 
and glamorous couples who have just turned away from a 
fashionable altar and want a place to house their wedding 
Presents and make a point of departure for postnuptial 
Parties. These two people looked rather thoroughly married 
and not too recently. . 

They liked the house. Dorothy could tell that they were 
admiring it, as people always did. It was so cleverly con- 
ened that it appeared to be two wings of a very large 

Ouse built around a central court, instead of two separate 
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We (anteAfford It 


By MarRGARET CULKIN BANNING 


IMustrated by John Lagatta 


establishments. The doorways were not matched.like twins, 
and one of them was half hidden behind a maple tree that 
had somehow survived the building operations. 

The place was one of Phelps Carrell’s architectural experi- 
ments, one of his impatient arguments against dull houses; 
and it was his spendthrift vision and the location which made 
it so expensive. It was a good neighborhood, deriving virtue 
from incomes which averaged at least ten thousand a year. 
Better neighborhoods lay almost immediately to the east, 
and the best was not more than a mile away, where city 
estates were groomed by deliberate gardeners from the last 
spring frost until the first snow. 

Dorothy moved into deeper shadow as the man and girl 
seemed to look straight at her. Then their door opened and 
they disappeared. The shape and size of the rooms they were 
entering, the arrangements of the closets and base plugs 
were much like those in the Maybury’s house. Dorothy’s 
imagination followed her new neighbors curiously, wonder- 
ing what they would make of the place, how they would 
furnish it, how they would live in it. What would they do 
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with the big room at the back of the 
second floor that she herself used as a 
nursery for Jane and Chuck? They’d 
have a lot of space in that house if there 
were no children. 

The postman’s double ring startled her 
out of her idle guesswork. She went to 
get the mail—a handful of it this morn- 
ing, for it was Monday, and Sunday’s 
accumulation was undelivered until to- 
day. Mail was al- 
ways the morning’s 
gamble. It was apt 
to shift life just 
enough to make it 
exciting, to cheer 
you up or let you 
down. 

Dorothy took the 
pile of letters to her 
desk, guessing what 
they were as she 
shuffled them 
through. The little 
envelope would be 
an invitation to a 
tea or reception, the 
large square one 
meant that some- 
thing pretty formal 
was in the offing, the 
very heavy cream- 
colored envelope 
was probably a 
masquerading ad- 
vertisement. 

And the thick 
one, of course, was 
a letter from Cyn- 
thia, gay with for- 
eign stamps. The 
next one was some 
kind of taxes. . . . 
A tailor’s advertise- 
ment. . . . A no- 
tice of an auction. 


ND here were 
the tickets for 
the League benefit 
from May Henning. 
Too bad that I 
promised to buy 
four, thought Doro- 
thy regretfully; two 
would have been 
plenty. Eight dol- 
- lars was too much 
to spend. But everyone else was doing it, and of course it 
really was a good cause. She drew her silver paper knife 
through the edge of the little envelope. Tea at the Baxters. 
That would be all right—the Baxters had good teas, espe- 
cially if you went late, after the older women had gone home 
and the men began to drop in. 

There wasn’t so much tea after that. 

As she opened the large envelope Dorothy was already 
deciding to wear the black and white printed chiffon and her 
new large black hat. It wasn’t going to be so much’ of an 
extravagance to have bought that hat, even if it was thirty- 
five dollars and she had felt that she couldn’t possibly afford 
it. Everything depended on your hats anyway, she thought 
philosophically. 

The big envelope held an engraved invitation with Clyde’s 
name and her own neatly written in the vacant space. It 
offered dinner and dancing and must be very formal, if the 
Wools were sending out such invitations. It would be, for 
she saw that it was given in honor of the Allen Sedgwicks, 
who had just come back after a year abroad, during which 
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time Mrs. Sedgwick 
had seen that her 
daughter was pre- 
sented at court, as 
she herself had been 
twenty-five years 
before. The news- 
papers and maga- 
zines had made 
quite a story of it. 
Not that anyone 
took it too seriously, 
least of all Mary 
Sedgwick, wholiked 
action instead of 
waiting in line 
around palaces. But still there was something glamorous 
about queens, especially if you had never seen any, and the 
indirect connection was the best that most of the Wools’ 
guests were likely to make. 

Dorothy’s mind swept on. She saw herself at the dinner, 
first as dressed in her red chiffon, then in the black lace, then 
in the white and gold. No, none of them would do. She had 
counted on that flowered chiffon for most summer dinner 
parties, but this wasn’t informal enough. It really meant a 
new evening dress. 

Cynthia’s letter came next. She was having a good time, 
as she so well knew how to do. In Paris she had seen the 
Eldridges, and they had joined forces for a couple of 
weeks. In London she had run into the Jenkses, and 
Fay was wearing the most enchanting jewelry, which 
she had picked up for almost nothing. 





ER scattered sentences pricked Dorothy into 
something more driving than envy. Everybody 
was either in Europe or just coming back, it seemed. 
She’d really have to go, somehow or other, or be out of 
things. She hadn’t been abroad since the postgradua- 
tion trip, and that had been one of 
those deliberately broadening, educa- 
tional trips, hounded by cathedrals and 
picture galleries. 

She slit the other envelopes absently, 
except the one which she guessed: now 
was only a notice of the second install- 
ment of the income tax. The rest of the 
mail was made up of announcements and 
circulars. There was a smooth, glossy 
sheet from a New York shop, illustrat- 
ing a dozen different styles of evening 
slippers. There was a fulsome invitation 
to a price-cutting sale of Oriental rugs. 

The kind of seduction against which 
women have so little guard, which steals 
into their homes under two and four cent 
stamps, breeding restlessness and eating 
into content, began to overcome her. 

Someone had sent pictures advertis- 
ing imported children’s clothes. Doro- 
thy could almost see Jane in some of 
those dresses; and, for what they were, 
they weren’t so expensive. She wanted 
so many of these things. She wanted 
them until desire blurred with necessity. 
And yet she was irritated at being 
trapped by her own desire. The eternal 
quarrel between the things she wanted and the money 
she didn’t have began again—the only tiresome, 
wretched thing about marriage. 


HE picked up the Wools’ invitation and almost 

resented it. It brought up the implacable problem 
of expense. She resented the whole continent of 
Europe. If it weren’t there it wouldn’t be a chal- 
lenge. If it weren’t there there would be no question 
of whether she could afford to go and how she could 
pay a trained nurse to stay with the children and 
how she could manage to go on a good boat. There 
. wasn’t any point in going unless one did it right. 

The doorbell rang again, and she heard a man’s 
voice. 

“It’s somebody who wants to use the telephone,”’ said the 
maid in the doorway. 

Dorothy looked past her to see what manner of person and 
which telephone to allow him and recognized the young man 
whom she had seen going into the other side of the house. 
With his hat off he looked younger and more handsome and 
was already much more untidy. 

“‘Sorry to be a nuisance,” he apologized. “‘We’re moving 
into the other side of the house, and the telephone isn’t con- 
nected. My name is David Caldecott.” 

: “Come in,” said Dorothy; “‘there’s a telephone right 
ere.”” 

And she introduced herself and hoped that they weren’t 
having a lot of trouble getting settled. 

“It’s just beginning. The vans have come, and Hercules is 
bringing in the beds piecemeal,” he said cheerfully. “I 
suppose it will shake down—you’re almost bound to move 
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chairs and stoves and tables to the places where they belong 
as you need to use them.” 

“That’s hopeful.” 

“It’s the only way to be. I see now why trees die when 
they are moved. I’ve never been moved before.” 

Dorothy liked him. She knew his kind. He could say 
anything as if it were funny. He was easy and quite unhur- 
ried. With any encouragement at all she felt he would prob- 
ably be glad to light a cigarette, sit down and talk things 
over. There was a certain satisfaction in his manner which 
made her aware that both she and her living room looked 























WHEN SHE PLAYED 
SOMETHING MODERN 
; € AND WITCHING HE 
“ 2 OBVIOUSLY THOUGHT 

; SHE WAS WONDERFUL 


very well. Dorothy was one of those who had wrecked the 


tradition that the mothers of young children age in the © 


maternal process. But that was no reason to encourage a 
familiarity that might be hard to shake off later. 

“The hardy trees live through it,” she said, smiling and 
showing him where the telephone was. 

His voice was resonant, and he was apparently quite indif- 
ferent about being overheard. Dorothy found something to 
do in the dining room. She could see from the window that 
vans were backing up the driveway on the other side. There 
were crates and boxed furniture, so these people must be 
from out of town. She could hear the man talking first to 
the telephone company about his own connection. Then he 
called a shop she knew—a shop which dealt in furniture and 
rugs. She even knew Drake, to whom he asked to speak. 

“This is D. B. Caldecott speaking. We were looking at a 
rug in your shop yesterday that you were going to send out 
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on approval. We think we won’t have it sent out. . . . 
Yes, I know. The rug’s quite all right. I know it’s a good 
rug. I know it’s a bargain. No, don’t send it, 
We’ve decided not to buy any rug. We don’t want it sent 
out because it would have to go back. Not worth your while. 
That’s why I called you so early. Very sorry. Thank you,” 

It sounded as if he were hanging up over protests. Then 
he gave another number. She could hear him announce 
himself. Evidently this was a friend. 

“Of course it is. Pat’s fine. No, skinnier than 
ever. We drove down a couple of days ago, the furniture 
trailing us. We did call. You were out. : 
Oh, we found a swell place to live. Can we come to dinner 
tonight? What’s there going to be? I couldn’t make 
the trip for liver. Pat said to tell you that she won’t be 
very clean. She’s idling through a settling. No, the 
kids aren’t here yet. Fine. Nan’s got them in 
charge. . . . Yes, wesaw himin Italy in February. .. , 
I had to come home and earn some money, that’s why.” 


OROTHY did not hear much more. It was largely at the 

other end of the line, and she was reflecting that there 
were children, indefinitely plural children. She reappeared 
to show him out and let him thank her. 

“T’m very grateful,” he said. ‘It’s been a large saving to 
get one of those calls in. A hypnotist was determined to 
send out a rug that we felt altogether too kindly toward. If 
it came we were sunk. I stopped him just in time.’”” 

“It’s hard to know what to do about rugs,” 
answered Dorothy, with a vagueness that refused 
to take on his domestic problems. 

“Do without them is one answer,” said the 
young man with cheerful indolence. ‘‘Thanks 
again.” 

The kind of neighbors with whom it is just as 
well to go a little slow, she thought, as she cleared 
up her desk and went up to the nursery to see 
what was to be done there. The children, who 
were both of that recently emancipated group 
known as the preschool one, were in the pre- 
school for the morning. It was a private estab- 
lishment where skipping and singing and self- 
expression were costly things to learn, but Dorothy 
felt that it was a good investment to keep them 
there. The schedule of the housekeeping worked 
better, to say nothing of the advantages to the 
children. 

To run a house and two small children as ex- 
pertly as Dorothy did, with only a cook and a 
high-school girl who came to look after the chil- 
dren in the afternoon, took skill. But nothing 
about Dorothy’s house was disorderly or neg- 
lected. The carrots were already cooking for the 
children’s lunch, and in the nursery the buttercup- 
yellow curtains were swinging with the breeze 
and two small beds stood neatly ready for after- 
noon naps. 


|B cor store brought up the matter of the 
Caldecotts at dinner, the classic time for 
marital discussion. She had gone out for luncheon 
and bridge, and when she returned the moving 
vans had gone. The small car still lurched against 
the curb, and as she swung her own past it she saw that 
someone had left an orange and a crumpled newspaper on 
the front seat. Some wisps of excelsior drifted about the 
young lawn, and the outlines of furniture could be seen 
against the windows of the other half of the house. Dorothy 
was glad to get inside her own house. She could guess at the 
confusion next door, and she suspected that the new tenants 
were not too capable of straightening it out. 

There were lamb chops, cut from the shoulder of a bony 
lamb. When they were dining alone Dorothy always felt 
that they should not indulge in the expensive cuts of meat. 
The cook had been rather indifferent to the chops, and they 
looked somewhat as if they had cooked by themselves, with- 
out discipline or direction. But on Saturday night the 
Mayburys had entertained at dinner, and the pressure on 
the kitchen had been excessive; so Dorothy was willing to 
overlook some lapses now. After all, the nourishment was 
there, in the chops and the slightly scorched peas and the 
potatoes. “‘Some people have moved into the other side of 
the house,”’ she said. 

“It’s a wonder,” said Clyde, “‘with that skyscraping rent. 
If people are going to pay out that much they usually prefer 
a whole house.” 

“They don’t 
look like the 
sort of people 
who can afford 
ig 

‘*Probably 
they can’t. 
Neither can 
we.” 


(Continued on 
Page 205) 
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a1~ The Very Last Word 


«In Modernist Furnishings and Accessories From Paris 








A French country house without walls—curtains 
toh being used between the rooms. The metal stair 
ie ‘ rail carries steam heat. One side of the stair 


Typical of the modern tendency to lie on the > carpet is green and the other side red. Green walls, curtains in cream and three 
roup floor is the couch made wholly of cushions. greens, furniture in straw colors and green. 


ee! ; ND here we have, from the JoURNAL’S 
A Paris office, the very last word in 
modernist creations. 

Garish colors, which were associated 
with modern decoration a few years ago, 
are gone. So are tortured lines, unnecessary 
curves and angles. Sycamore is now the 
favorite wood, the roots of the ash tree 
qi are also popular. 
chil- 3 1 fee ae ae oe: Rugs are sometimes made of different 

colored pieces of carpet set together in 
rectangular designs. 

Lights are used in chair backs or arms, | 
or set in floor, wall or ceiling in streaks. 

Rooms are done in four levels, the quar- 
ters of the room being progressively higher, 
thus creating, it is said, an illusion of space 
even in a small room. 
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ants A bathroom—white walls, beaver-colored curtains, ; : The wall paper is a gay plaid. The bedcovering is of 
black-and-gold screen, sycamore furniture. - Modernist calling cards—not engraved soft fur. The lights are in the bowl on the pédestal. 
bony — but stamped with black wax. 





A shop-window figure of felt and countless 
glittering mirrors to display material, 


Bookbinding—a single book and a whole set. Heads and hands display merchandise in another Paris shop. 
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Dieu @Amour 


cA Castle in (yprus: By Edith Wharton 


NE crept up the giddy stairways 
cut in the cliffside and through the 
passages of vaulted stone holding 
one’s breath; for at that hour the 
place was fey. 

In the darker angles of the 
tunnel-like ascent catamawfreys 
hung snout downward, nuzzling 
the dusk. People said they could 
sing like birds. Father Gregory, 

the oldest monk in the famous monastery of Belle Pais, be- 
low the castle of Dieu d’Amour, said that when he came 
out to Cyprus from France, years before, there was still at 
Belle Pais a very aged father who had heard them. 

Others, however, asserted that when Saint Hilarion, the 
abbot, flying before the throngs of pilgrims who besieged 
his solitude in the Egyptian desert, had taken refuge in a 
cavern of the inaccessible peak’of Dieu d’Amour he had exor- 
cised the evil creatures, and they had vanished, never to re- 
appear till the coming of the present queen. Who knows? 

Certainly they were there now, as all who mounted at dusk 
to the king’s castle had reason to know. You might cross 
yourself and invoke your guardian angel and mutter litanies 
as hard as you liked; but even as you stole past the cavern 
of Saint Hilarion, where once had been a chapel with tapers 
and relics, but now all was ruinous and desecrate—even 
there, close to the arched entrance where countless pilgrims 
used to pray and kiss the threshold, Godfrey had seen the 
nuzzling creatures, dangling and swinging. The castle of the 
Lusignan kings was not a wholesome place for the soul. 


T WAS different at noonday. Then, from the sheer pinnacle 
on which it was poised like a bird, rich slopes fell away 
from the castle in a dappling of spring colors, wheat and wine 
and mulberry, rosy orchard and dark carob grove; and the 
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wild peaks, as though driven by a 
ceaseless gale, blew eastward to 
Buffavento, the impregnable, to 
Kantara, and the holy convent of 
Antiphonissa. Far below on the 
blue sea lay Kyrenia, the guardian 
fortress, compact in her walls, and 
the sea was a tossing of laughter all 
the way to the Karamanian coast, 
where the snows of the Taurus 
floated in absolute light. 

At that hour, as befitted its name, 
Dieu d’Amour, turreted, balconied, 
galleried to catch the sun, seemed 
made for delicate enchantments; 
and Godfrey, leaning on a trefoiled 
balcony over the abyss of light and 
sea, could joke with the squires and 
pages and agree that the old story 
must be true—that, centuries be- 
fore Saint Hilarion’s coming, Venus, 
Queen of Cyprus, had built 
that towering pleasure house 
and reigned there in mirth 
and revelry with her son, 
Prince Cupid. 

An old wives’ tale, said the 
learned; yet hard to dispute, 
when the monks of Belle Pais 
still showed you, as the chief 
ornament of. their cloister, 
the tomb of Queen Venus, 
heavy with marble wreaths. 
“And as for Prince Cupid,” 
they would add with a wink, 

“if we can’t show 

you his tomb as 

well, it’s because 

he’s still alive and 
running about at 

his wicked work too 

fast to be caught.”” True enough, no doubt; but 
at Dieu d’Amour the mirth and the revelry were 
long over, and now the ruin and the doom were 
too manifest. 

Not that the castle was all a ruin. Though the 
chapel of Saint Hilarion was befouled and dese- 
crate and though his bones were scattered to the 
winds, the king of Cyprus still kept an obstinate 
and mournful state in the upper chambers of the 
rambling palace. The queen, in her chamber, 
counted her pearls and sat in her window, staring 
northward, dark and sumptuous among her slaves. 
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Sometimes for days she did not speak; when she 
saw the king she merely burst out laughing. She 
thought only of her dresses and jewels—and ol 
those for whom she adorned herself. Her tire- 
women had to drag out new robes every day 
from chests painted with saints and knights or 
inlaid with crescents and traceries of mother-of- 
pearl. 

Now and then, if the veils from Sidon or the velvets from 
Damascus were not instantly forthcoming, a slave girl was 
beaten with rods and hurried off swooning to a dungeon; but 
another maid, if she bought a new kind of song bird from a 
wandering peddler or coaxed a Compostella cockleshell off 
a pilgrim’s hat, might have an emerald tossed at her by her 
mistress’ contemptuous hand. 

There were always merchants hanging about below, at 
Kyrenia, to profit by the royal whims; and it was said that 
to have audience of Her Majesty they had to pay the shrewd 
governor of the castle a heavy toll. But on most days the 
queen sat staring northward, hour by hour, and said nothing 
and saw nothing; and the king played at chess with his 
knights or taught a little dog to dance. 

To this was the ruler reduced who had been the last 
aspirant to the Christian crown of Jerusalem, had conquered 
Alexandria for a day and stood in the train of princes when 
the Roman emperor was crowned at Rome. 


fg bomen the top of the last stairway Godfrey plunged intoa 
tunnel-like passage. At its end he groped for a low door 
of cedar wood and tapped on it softly three times. After a 
moment the bars shot back. He caught a sweet watt of 
sandal and aloes, stooped his tall shoulders to creep in, and 
felt the Circassian girl’s hand dragging him through ob- 
scurity and out into a clear-lit room. 

The last sunlight filled the panes of the western oriel; 
it was as bright as a new day beginning. In this resurrection 
light the princess, lute in hand, stood penciled against the 
radiance like a little dark saint on a gold ground. But m 
reality she was not dark; under her close coif and vei! her 
hair spiraled out like the gold wire of the old heathen orna- 
ments which the laborers dug out of the vineyards in the 
valleys. 1 

“Come,”’ she said, throwing aside her lute; “I’m im- 
patient.” 

The Circassian girl moved the inlaid lectern of ebony wood 
toward the window. Onit rested a smooth page of vellum torn 
from an ancient illuminated book, the illumination turned 
face down so that the blank side of the page was uppermost. 

‘ On this, written out in comely script, was the 
Lusignan device: Pour Léalté Maintenir, and un- 
derneath had been scrawled a few imitative pot 
hooks. The Princess Medea was learning to write. 
Godfrey the page was her writing master. Born 
of a rude English knight and a shy little Norman 
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seme | ONTEMPLATING Mrs. Nayland, 
z ¥41 Walter Gibb was able, in spite of 

4} a smoldering sense of grievance, to 

we| find some justification for her hus- 

Wat! band’s conduct. It was no wonder, 

24\ he told himself, that a man like 

pin ‘4¢\ Quarrier Nayland, brilliant, gayly 

xteemoeeM! youthful in spirit and dangerously 

good to look at, should seek younger, lovelier, cleverer 

society than waited for him at home with this nice, 

soft, motherly, middle-aged wife. Walter Gibb wouldn’t have 

blamed Nayland for a bit of pianissimo philandering if he’d 

chosen anybody except Jinny as its object. For that matter, 

he couldn’t logically quarrel with that choice; it had always 

pleased him to observe that other men agreed with him 

about Jinny; he had even been dimly gratified when Quar- 

rier Nayland had begun to exhibit the familiar symptoms. 

It hadn’t occurred to him that Jinny would regard this con- 

quest any differently from the others. 

His glance dwelt on the doorway to the terrace through 
which Jinny and Nayland had disappeared. Jinny had a 
passion for dancing; this willingness to stop before the 
orchestra did was new; it distinguished the Nayland episode 
from all the rest. Walter Gibb argued with himself that it 
was natural enough; what Jinny liked about Quarrier Nay- 
land wouldn’t be his dancing; they were probably talking 
cleverly out there in the moonlight about books or plays. 
This thing he felt must be jealousy, and he’d always despised 
jealous people. His glance moved briefly to Mrs. Nayland’s 
placid, pleasant face; you could see, easily enough, that she 
wasn’t jealous. Somehow she made Walter Gibb remember 
his mother looking on at dancing school. 

She wasn’t a bit like his mother, though; his mother had 
been clever, and Mrs. Nayland was almost stupid. It was 
all nonsense, he thought—this idea that women had intui- 
tions, even if they didn’t have brains. Mrs. Nayland ought 
to know that he didn’t want to think or talk about Jinny. 
He'd tried to change the subject half a dozen times since he’d 
been silly enough to sit down beside her, but she kept coming 
obstinately back to it. 

As if he needed to be told how lovely Jinny was—and how 
clever and how nice! He resented that word, and yet it 
somehow fitted Jinny better than the others. 











INNY was nice. He ought to be ashamed of himself for 

worrying because she’d been out on that moonlit terrace 
with Quarrier Nayland for twenty minutes. It didn’t mean 
anything; it hadn’t meant anything, tonight, when Jinny’d 
snippily resented his attempt to joke about Nayland as he’d 
always joked about the others. There wasn’t any reason for 
this sunk, miserable feeling. And yet —— “It’s a wonder- 
ful thing,”” Mrs. Nayland was saying, “‘to stay happy, the 
way you and Jinny do. I’ve always admired you for that.” 

Walter Gibb glanced at her quickly, almost suspecting 
irony. She must be able to see that he, at least, wasn’t ex- 
actly happy right now. But there was no doubting the 
honesty of that smile. 

“It isn’t accidental, that kind of happiness,”’ she said. 
“Somebody always has to earn it.” ; 

“Earn it?” Gibb stared. : 

“Yes. A girl as lovely and—and popular as Jinny doesn’t 
keep on being as happy as she is unless somebody’s taken 
thought and pains to see that she does.” 





JINNY HAD A PASSION FOR DANCING; THIS WILLINGNESS TO STOP BEFORE THE ORCHESTRA DID WAS NEW; 
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Walter Gibb made a disclaiming gesture. ‘I don’t have 
to. Jinny—well, she does things for herself, pretty much.” 

“Not this.”” Mrs. Nayland spoke with an air of profound 
knowledge that was almost funny. “It’s you, Walter. You 
aren’t satisfied with just remembering birthdays; you didn’t 
stop sending her big armfuls of roses when you married her.” 

Gibb smiled. This was old stuff. Of course a woman like 
Mrs. Nayland would get a big thrill out of a few flowers, but 
it was comic to imagine laying siege to Jinny’s sophisticated 
regard by any such artless method. Jinny’d laugh at him if 
he tried it. He shook his head. 

“T guess it would need something better than roses to 
excite Jinny,” he said. ‘‘She’s not the sort to rs 

“But she is!”” Mrs. Nayland leaned toward him—sud- 
denly more alive, he thought. “Oh, you’re wrong, Walter, 
if you think that just because she’s so frightfully clever and 
modern she wouldn’t care for roses, if you sent them. I’m 
not clever myself, but I’ve lived a long time with a very 
brilliant man. You’d be astonished, Walter, at the way the 
cleverest people are affected by the simplest little things. 
Haven’t you been sending Jinny roses?” 

He shook his head again. 

“Then try it!’”’ She was strangely earnest; her face 
lighted so that for a moment it seemed almost eager. ‘‘Try 
it tomorrow and you'll see!”’ 

The music stopped with unmistakable finality, and Walter 
Gibb rose quickly. Jinny came through the terrace door, her 
head turning to laugh at something Nayland, close behind 
her, must have said. Gibb felt his fists close; he must be 
crazy, to think wistfully about hitting a man in the teeth 
just because he’d made Jinny laugh that way. 

“Don’t forget!’”” Mrs. Nayland’s voice came to him with 
soft urgency. ‘‘Roses, a lot of them—tomorrow.”’ 

Walter Gibb nodded inattentively. Driving home he held 
his tongue, wishing Jinny wouldn’t hum in that whispering 
fashion and wondering whether it mightn’t be worth while 
to try poor Mrs. Nayland’s quaint, Victorian prescription 
for whatever it was that made a girl hum softly and happily 
like that, instead of laughing, with a tolerant amusement, 
over the comical flutterings of the latest moth. 

Jinny didn’t come down to breakfast. Walter Gibb told 
himself that this didn’t mean anything. She’d been up 
pretty late, and there wasn’t any reason for her to keep a 
business man’s hours. Still, it was the first time she’d let 
him breakfast alone. He walked unhappily downtown. A 
sheaf of long-stemmed roses, beckoning behind a florist’s 
window, halted him. 

After all, it couldn’t do any harm; and maybe Mrs. Nay- 
land was right. Maybe even stupid women knew what clever 
ones like. Maybe —— He went into the shop. 

On his way home, however, doubt disturbed him. He 
seemed to know that Jinny had laughed. over those silly 
roses, laughed that new, clever, supercilious little laugh that 














IT DISTINGUISHED THE NAYLAND EPISODE 


she must have learned from Quarrier Nayland. Only 
a simple-minded boob would have expected to please 
a girl like Jinny with the sort of thing that would 
please Mrs. Nayland. 

He was dimly angry at Mrs. Nayland now. She’d 
put him up to it. He’d never have dreamed of mak- 
ing that artless, sentimental gesture if she hadn't 
talked him into it. 

The thought came to him that perhaps Jinny hadn't 
laughed alone. Quarrier Nayland had been drop- 

ping in pretty regularly for tea lately—he wasn’t obliged to 
spend his days in an office and could hang around other men’s 
houses all he pleased. Again, crudely, Walter Gibb’s fists 
closed. Of course you couldn’t beat a man up just because he 
called on your wife, but it was a pity that you couldn’t. A 
good, solid punch on the nose would stop this whole thing 
right where it was. Unchecked, it might Walter Gibb 
refused to finish the thought. 





oo was a lot to be said, though, for the primitive 
method of dealing with people like Quarrier Nayland. 
Not even that distinguished face of his would look very 
pretty, if somebody—Gibb adjusted his langéiige to the 
topic—if somebody socked him a fast one on the button. 

He rebuked himself for the absurd thought. That sort of 
thing was just as silly as trying to rekindle waning love with 
a bunch of flowers. He winced at the idea of how Jinny 
would laugh at either of those methods of meeting an emo- 
tional crisis. He hesitated on the doorstep; it came suddenly 
home to him that if Jinny laughed about those roses he 
couldn’t bear it. 

But she did laugh. And Walter Gibb bore it beautifully, 
perhaps because Jinny’s hands rumpled his hair while she 
laughed, perhaps just because it wasn’t the kind of laughter 
he had dreaded. ‘You old turtle!” It was one of Jinny’s 
lately abandoned terms of endearing reproof. ‘I’ve been 
waiting hours for you to get home and tell me what’s on 
your conscience that it needed all those roses to square!” 
She tugged savagely at a handful of hair. 

Stoically Walter Gibb enjoyed the pain. Manilestly 
everything was right again in the best of all possible worlds. 
He felt, indeed, a dim glow of gratitude toward Mrs. Nay- 
land. ‘Oh, I just saw ’em in a window and thought I'd 
give the old lady a big thrill,” he said carelessly. “Why? 
What’s so funny about it? Can’t I send you some rosé 
without giving you a stitch in your side?” 

Jinny laughed again. ‘‘ You gave poor old Mr. Nayland 
something worse than that,” she bubbled. Gibb’s pulse 
jumped cheerfully at the adjectives. Nobody who inspired 
that quality of mirth in Jinny would ever trouble very deeply 
the mental peace of Jinny’s husband. He saw Quarrier Nay- 
land suddenly as very poor and very, very old. 

‘He was here for tea again,” said Jinny. ‘And he hardly 
got inside the room when his face swelled up and got purple 
and—well, that beautiful, suave urbanity of his is just al- 
other of my lost illusions, Wallie. He seemed to think ! 
ought to have known that he’s got some silly, special kind of 
hay fever that simply wrecks him if he gets within whiffing 
distance of a rose! It’s mean to laugh at him, but he really 
was awfully funny, poor old thing!” 

Walter Gibb didn’t laugh. At the moment he was wholly 
preoccupied with profound mental apologies to Quarriéf 
Nayland’s nice, quiet, middle-aged, motherly wife. 
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Elizabeth and Essex 


II 


#4 |HLE Spanish question grew ever more acute. 
$| A war that was no war might exactly suit 
Byai| the temper of Elizabeth; but it seemed an 
#041 infamy to Essex and was no less distasteful 
¥3]| to Henry of France, pressed hard by the 
4a) Spaniards on his northern frontier and by 
the Catholic Leaguers in his own domin- 
= as ions. 

French king and English peer came together in a curious 
combination. Their joint object was to propel Elizabeth 
into an alliance with France, which would involve the active 
participation of England in an attack on the Spaniards. Be- 
tween them flew, backward and forward, uniting and in- 
flaming their energies, the stormy petrel, Antonio Perez, in 
whom a frantic hatred of King Philip had become the very 
breath of life. 

A few years earlier Perez had fled from Spain in the wild- 











est circumstances. Philip’s principal secretary of state, he 


had quarreled with his master over a murder, had taken 
refuge in his native town of Saragossa and had there, at the 
king’s instigation, been seized by the Inquisition. 

His fate seemed certain; but unexpected forces came to 
his rescue, and Perez lives in history as the one man who, 
having once fallen into the clutches of the Holy Office, escaped 
with a whole skin. 

The charges against him were indeed highly serious. In- 

carcerated in a dungeon, the misguided secretary had al- 
lowed himself, in his ravings, to insult not only the king but 
the Deity. ‘“‘God sleeps! God sleeps!’”’ he had ex- 
claimed, and his words had been heard and noted. 
The stake was the obvious retribution for such 
wickedness, and the proper preparations were being 
made, when the people of Saragossa suddenly rose in 
arms. They invaded the prison, beat to death the 
royal governor and set Perez free. 


By LYTTON STRACHEY 
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He escaped to France, but his safety proved expensive to 
Saragossa. For soon afterward the king’s army appeared 
upon the scene, and the ancient liberties of Aragon were 
finally abolished, while seventy-nine of the popular party 
were burnt alive in the market place, the ceremony beginning 
at eight in the morning and ending at nine in the evening, by 
torchlight. 

The hectic hero of this affair was now leading the life of 
an exile and an intriguer. He was obviously a rogue, but he 
might, for the moment at any rate, be a useful rogue; and 
on that footing he had won his way into the good graces of 
Essex and Henry. He was active and unscrupulous; he 
was full of stories that were infinitely discreditable to the 
king of Spain. 

When the conclave at Essex House ‘judged that the time 
was ripe a letter was dispatched from the earl to Perez, 
hinting that if Henry really wished for Elizabeth’s alliance 
his best course was to threaten to make peace himself with 

Spain. Perez at once 


, y showed the letter to Henry, 
te who was not slow to catch 
P pe - its drift. Taking the advice 

\ , 


of his English friend, he dis- 
patched a special envoy to 
Elizabeth, with instructions 
to inform her that he had 





a as , A received favorable offers of 
















































































































peace from Spain and was 
inclined to accept them. 
Elizabeth was apparently 
unmoved by this intelli- 
gence; she wrote a letter of 
expostulation to Henry, but 
she was unable, she de- 
clared, to give him further 
help; yet she was secretly 
uneasy and soon afterward 
dispatched, on her side, a 
special envoy to France, 
who was to discover and re- 
port to her the real inclina- 
tions of the king. 

This envoy was Sir Henry 
Unton, one of those remark- 
able ambassadors who 
divided their allegiance be- 
tween the government and 
Essex House. 
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He went to France armed with the instructions not only of 
Elizabeth but of Anthony Bacon. A letter exists in which 
Unton is directed, with minute detail, to inform the French 
king that he must hold firm; in which he is told so to arrange 
matters as to be received with public coldness by Henry and 
to ‘‘send us thundering letters, whereby he must drive us to 
propound and to offer.’”’ Unton did as he was bid, and the 
thundering letters duly arrived. At the same time Perez had 
been ordered to write to the earl “‘such a letter as may be 
showed, wherein he shall say that the sending of Unton hath 
made all things worse than ever.”” Perez, too, was all obedi- 
ence; he sent off, in elaborate Latin, a report of Henry’s 
asseverations in favor of peace. He himself, he added, could 
not understand the policy of the English government, but 
perhaps there was some mystery that was unrevealed—‘“‘the 
designs of Princes are a deep abyss.” 

It was perfectly true. All the letters were shown to the 
queen, who read them carefully through, with a particular 
relish for the Latinity of Perez; but the result of this ex- 
traordinary intrigue was not at all what 
might have been expected. Perhaps Eliza- 
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wavering once again. Perhaps, after all, it would be wiser 
to help the French king; and surely it would be dangerous 
to send off the fleet on a wildcat expedition—the fleet, which 
was her one protection against a Spanish invasion. 

The news of her waverings reached Essex and filled him 
with agitation. He knew too well the temper of his mistress. 
“The Queen,”” he wrote, “‘wrangles with our action for no 
cause but because it is in hand. If this force were going to 
France, she would then fear as much the issue there as she 
doth our intended journey. I know I shall never do her 
service but against her will.’”” He had racked his wits, he 
added, to bring her to agree to the expedition, and if it fell 
through now he swore he would “‘become a monk upon an 
hour’s warning.” 

Certainly, it was touch and go. The next news was that 
an offensive and defensive league had been concluded with 
France; and a few days later the queen wrote a letter to the 
two lord generals at Plymouth, which seemed to portend yet 
another change of policy. 
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Confusion reigned; anything might happen; then all at 
once the fog rolled off, and certainty emerged. 

Elizabeth, as was her wont, after being buffeted for so long 
and in so incredible a fashion by a sea of doubts, found her. 
self firmly planted on dry land. The expedition was to go— 
and immediately; Essex and Howard were reinstated, while 
Raleigh was given a high though subordinate command. 

The new orientation of English policy was signalized in aq 
curious manner—by the degradation of Antonio Perez. The 
poor man was no longer received at court; he took no part 
in the final stages of the French treaty; the Cecils would not 
speak to him; he sought refuge in desperation with Anthony 
Bacon, and Anthony Bacon was barely polite. His life of 
vertiginous intrigue suddenly collapsed. 

Back in France again he was looked upon with coldness, 
with faint animosity. He faded, dwindled and sank; and 
when, years later, worn out with age and poverty, he ex- 
pired in a Parisian garret the Holy Office may well have 
felt that the sufferings of the enemy who had escaped its 
vengeance must have been, after all, almost 
enough. 





beth had smelt a rat. 





However that may be, she calmly wrote 
to Henry that she was very ready to help 
him against Spain with men and money— 
on one condition, that he should give into 
her keeping the town of Calais. 

The charming proposal was not well re- 
ceived. ‘‘I had as lief be bitten by a dog as 
scratched by a cat,’’ exclaimed the infuriated 
Béarnais. But in a few weeks he found that 
he had spoken more truly than he thought. 
A Spanish army advanced from Flanders, 
laid siege to Calais and stormed the outworks 
of the town. The roar of the besieging guns 
could be distinctly heard, so the historian 
Camden tells us, in the royal palace at Green- 
wich. 


Elizabeth Blunders 


LIZABETH did not like that. Not only 

was the noise disturbing but the pres- 
ence of the Spaniards in a port commanding 
the narrow seas would be distinctly incon- 
venient. 

The next news was that the town of Calais 
had fallen, but that the citadel still held out. 
Something might yet be done, and a hasty 
levy of men was raised in London and sent 
down with all speed, under the command of 
Essex, to Dover. With luck, the French 
might be relieved and the situation saved. 

But it suddenly occurred to Elizabeth 
that, with luck also, the French might relieve 
themselves, and that in any case the whole 
thing was too expensive. Accordingly when 
the troops were actually on board a courier 
galloped down to the shore with a letter from 
the queen countermanding the expedition. 

Essex raved and implored with his usual 
energy; but while the messengers were post- 
ing to and fro between Dover and London the 
Spaniards took the citadel (April 14, 1596). 

This was too much, even for the hesitancy 
of Elizabeth. She could not conceal from 
herself that in this instance, at any rate, she 
had failed; that the beautiful negation which 
was the grand object of all her policy had 
eluded her; that, in fact, something had 





The doorposts are set in a dark wood and ong 
The windows are of pearl, and the moon s 


To Build Hler a Ftouse 


esong to a Lady 
By WILLIAM RosE BENET 


CPROWN shaggy dromedaries stepping out of Muscovy 


Bear the silvered beams to be laid with subtle joinery; 


Seven hundred hawks with wings of rough and copper grain 
Come rir ‘io the sky for your curtains and your counterpane. 
Burnished 


Trail you jeweled lamps through the blue enameled, scalloped sea. 


rilliant fish, warily and wavily, 


ines between. 


All the wild things’ bright eyes will be merry without fright of 


u 


you. 

All the crickets’ violins will wail for delight of you. 

All the soft-tinted moths of the wood will come about you 
When your windows are alight for one who cannot live without 


ou 


you. 
There will be such lilies there, clustering all your walls and 


twining 


Richly ivory round the panel where your golden door is shining. 


The lintel will be laid in a gray wood and still, 
And the moon an orange lantern lighting all the dreaming hill. 


And I think the sorry girls from the birch tree and the oak 
Will come shyly through the shadows with a silver-woven cloak 
For a silver girl to dance in, with a young proud head, 
When the green leaves are golden and the bronze leaves are red. 
I think the granite-carven gods will move from out the trees 
And dumbly bless your dwelling, falling silent on their knees. 


The dark will be deep with the flowers breathing through 
Ere you waken from your sleep to the sunlight on the dew! 


In the midst of his agitations at Plymouth, 
Essex had received a letter from Francis 
Bacon. The lord keeper, Puckering, had died; 
Egerton, the master of the rolls, had been 
appointed to succeed him; and Bacon now 
hoped for Egerton’s place. He wrote to ask 
for the earl’s good offices, and his request was 
immediately granted. Pressed and harassed 
on every side by the labors of military or- 
ganization, by doubts of the queen’s inten- 
tions, by anxieties over his own position, 
Essex found the time and the energy to write 
three letters to the leaders of the bar, press- 
ing upon them, with tactful earnestness, the 
claims of his friend. 

Francis was duly grateful. “‘ This accumu- 
lating,’’ he wrote, “of your Lordship’s favours 
upon me hitherto worketh only this effect: 
that it raiseth my mind to aspire to be found 
worthy of them, and likewise to merit and 
serve you for them. But whether I shall be 
able to pay my vows or no, I must leave that 
to God, who hath them in deposito.”’ 


Essex and Howard Quarrel 


MONG all the confusions that surrounded 
the departure of the expedition, not the 
least disturbing were those caused by the 
antagonism of the two commanders. Essex 
and Lord Howard were at loggerheads. They 
bickered over everything, from the rival 
claims of the army and the navy to their own 
places in the table of precedence. Howard 
was lord high admiral, but Essex was an earl; 
which was the higher? 

When a joint letter to the queen was 
brought for their signature Essex, snatching 
a pen, got in his name at the top, so that 
Howard was obliged to follow with his un- 
derneath. But he bided his time until his 
rival’s back was turned; then, with a pen- 
knife, he cut out the offending signature; 
and in that strange condition the misgive 
reached Elizabeth. ‘ 

Everything was ready at last; it was time 
to say farewell. The queen, shut up in her 











actually occurred. She was very angry, but 


chamber, was busy with literary composi- 
tion. The results of her labor were entrusted 








the necessity for some sort of action on her 
own part gradually forced itself upon her; 
and for the first time she began to listen seriously to the sug- 
gestions of the war party. There were two possibilities of 
attack. A really effective army might be sent to France 
which would be strong enough to enable Henry to deal with 
the Spaniards. This was the course that Perez, accompanied 
by the Duc de Bouillon, was immediately dispatched across 
the Channel to urge, with all the fury of his eloquence, upon 
Elizabeth. But when the emissaries arrived they found to 
their astonishment that the wind had changed in England. 
Another project was on foot. 

For months a.rebellion had been simmering in Ireland, and 
there was reason to believe that Philip was busy fitting out 
an expedition to give succor to his Catholic friends. It was 
now proposed to forestall his offensive by delivering a naval 
attack upon Spain. Essex was suddenly converted to the 
plan. Throwing over Henry and Perez with gay insouciance, 
he pressed upon the queen the formation of a powerful arma- 
ment, to be sent not to Calais but to CAadiz. Elizabeth con- 
sented. She appointed Essex and the lord high admiral, How- 
ard of Effingham, joint commanders of the force; and within 
a fortnight of the fall of Calais the earl was in Plymouth, 
collecting together in feverish energy an army and a fleet. 

Elizabeth had consented; but in the absence of Essex the 
suggestions of Perez sounded sweetly in her ear. She began 


They were ordered to put the expedition under the com- 
mand of some inferior officers and to return themselves to 
the royal presence—‘“‘ they being so dear unto her and such 
persons of note, as she could not allow of their going.” 

The court was in a ferment. As the terrible moment of 
decision approached, Elizabeth’s mind spun round like a 
teetotum. She was filled with exasperation and rage. She 
thundered against Essex, who, she said, was forcing her to do 
this thing against her will. The oldest courtiers were ap- 
palled, and Burghley, with.trembling arguments and vener- 
able aphorisms, sought in vain to appease her. 

The situation was complicated by the reappearance of 
Walter Raleigh. He had returned from Guiana more ex- 
uberant and formidable than ever, with endless tales of 
wealth and adventure, and had been received with some- 
thing like forgiveness by the queen. Was it possible that the 
recall of Essex and Howard would be followed by the ap- 
pointment of Raleigh to the supreme command ? 

But the expedition itself, even if it was sanctioned and 
whoever commanded it, might never start, for the difficulties 
in the way of its preparation were very great. There was a 
shortage of men, of money, of munitions, and it almost 
looked as if the armament would only be ready when it was 
toolatetobeofanyuse. . 


to Fulke Greville, who rode down with thie 

final dispatches to Plymouth and handed 
them to Essex. There was a stately private letter from 
the queen to the general: 


I make this humble bill of requests to Him that all makes and 
does, that with His benign hand He will shadow you so, as all 
harm may light beside you, and all that may be best hap to your 
share; that your return may make you better and me glad¢er. 


There was a friendly note from Robert Cecil, with a last gay 
message from Elizabeth: 


_ The Queen says, because you are poor she sends you five shill- 
ings. 
And, in addition, there was a royal prayer, to be read 


aloud to the assembled forces, for the success of the expedi- 
tion: 


Most omnipotent and guider of all our world’s mass! that only 
searchest and fathomest the bottoms of all hearts and conceits, 
and in them seest the true original of all actions intended . . - 
Thou, that diddest inspire the mind, we humbly beseech, with 
bended knees, prosper the work; and with best forewinds guide 
the journey, speed the victory, and make the return the advance- 
ment of thy fame and surety to the realm, with least loss of 
English blood. To these devout petitions, Lord, give thou thy 
blessed grant! Amen. 


(Continued on Page 171) 
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AND ONCE AS THE SHEEP DRIFTED SLOWLY ACROSS THE GOLD IMMENSITY OF DOWN, UNDER THE GOLD IMMENSITY OF EVENING 


HEARD A LITTLE RUSH OF SONG SOMETHING NESTLED AGAINST HIS GREAT CHEST 


4s on my eighth birthday, ‘“‘I am send- 

¥i| ing you two little French dolls, and 

Be) a party dress with underthings to 

match.” 

You see, grandmother never said 

=i anything so unladylike as “pants” 

t must also be admitted that grand- 

mother had never seen me. But all through her or- 

dered and baby-sprinkled years of marriage she had 

dreamed of a girl-child, and as she régretfully chris- 
tened each little newcomer George or Alexander or Benjamin, 
she resolved that the next should be a beribbonable little 
maid . and when it came it had always to be called 
Christopher or Clarence or James. This happened eleven 
ct and then even grandmother lost hope—until I was 

orn. 
_ Perhaps, remembering that array of rampantly mascu- 
line small boys, the old lady felt that she was entitled to 
something exceptional in the way of granddaughters. Be 
this as it may, she was unshakably convinced of my great 
physical beauty and maidenly disposition—convictions 
quite unshared by my immediate acquaintances. Her aris- 
tocratic, slightly tremulous letters usually began with “My 
Little Rose,” “Tiny Flower,” or “God's Little Gift to 
Grandmother,” and ended with the fervently expressed 
Wish that she might have her darling with her—a wish, by 
the way, whose ultimate realization broke her spirit at first 
Sight of me. 

With trembling eagerness I unwrapped my birthday 
Parcel, and drew out the two tiny dolls and a fluffy, wonder- 
ful, impossible, fairy dress, such as only very, very old ladies 
make for very little girls—a dress of lovely clouded blue, 
trimmed with baby rosebuds, and a delectably blue and 





eyinging Gold 


By DoroTHy COTTRELL 


Illustrated by Frank Hoffman 


frilly pair of the things about which grandmother never 
talked. I always received one of these gift dresses with a 
wild delight, which lasted until my thin-lipped and rather 
froglike small face appeared above the lace or baby rose- 
buds; when doubt assailed me. On this particular day I 
went to where my mother was setting the lunch table, and 
holding up the blue glory I regarded it with wistful rev- 
erence. 

“Mother, do you suppose that there really are little girls 
lovely and beautiful enough to wear dresses like this?” 

My mother was a practical woman; nice questions of this 
sort usually left her unmoved. ‘Of course there are, and 
you wear them yourself, Joan,” she said. ‘‘ Would you like 
to put that one on now?” 

I hesitated. “If I was a lovely dress with tiny roses all 
over me, and little pants to match with frills on them, I know 
I shouldn’t like it.” 

“What,”’ asked my mother—‘“‘the rosebuds, or pants to 
match?” 

“No; being put on me,” I explained sadly. “Perhaps 
they thought that a beautiful girl with long golden curls, 
and blue eyes like stars ——’”’ 

“Joan, you're upsetting the milk!” 


MY FATHER 


“Why does something always upset just when 
you’re saying something?”’ 

“Most likely because you are always saying some- 
thing,” said my mother, who, unlike my father, at 
times showed signs of exhaustion; he would wrestle 
with such problems by the hour. I regarded my 
mother with cold dignity and dilated no more upon 
the type of being whom the dresses might have ex- 
pected to apparel. In fact, still wrapped in chilling 
reserve, I left the room, as indignant, thin, active and 
ugly a little girl as could have been found in the 
whole brilliant, sun-flooded width of Queensland. 

Except on state occasions—my family perhaps feeling the 
futility of ornament—I was dressed like a boy, and my slim, 
trousered figure was usually crowned by an enormous, dirty, 
green-and-white sun helmet, so that I presented the appear- 
ance of an animated but slightly passé mushroom. 

Having raided the safe, and stowed my new dolls, a bottle 
of milk and a packet of lunch into a dirty little reed basket of 
my own weaving, I stole out among the giant pepper trees 
of the house inclosure. There was no reason for my stealing 
out, all methods of progression being open to me, but I pre- 
ferred it; and all about the straggling buildings of the home- 
stead the great weeping pepper trees grew so thickly that 
they formed endless little secret green houses and tunnels 
above the hot red earth, and, if one so wished, it was possible 
to go right round the inclosure, walking Mowgli-fashion 
along the big curly-barked branches. 

Cautiously I approached the “‘ladder tree,”’ one of whose 
limbs swept to the ground, thus forming a precipitous hidden 
stairway through a dense green thicket of young growth. Up 
this I ran, small brown feet sure from constant practice, and 
disdaining to steady myself by hand. Then up the immense 
old trunk—ten, twenty, thirty feet up—and the wonderful 
journey was begun. Finally I dropped onto the top of the 
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high ‘‘dog fence’’ that sur- 
rounded the homestead and 


as the taming world soon yi] 





disappeared into the glittering 
box suckers about the fowl 
yards. Having reached the 
farther edge of the thicket, I 
knelt and placed my ear to the 
ground, listening for purely 
imaginary hoof beats. Then, 
starting up, I exclaimed 
*Whist, lads!’”’ to my equally 
imaginary retinue, and darted 
back into the bushes. “Lie low, 
my hearties,”” I commanded— 
being at the moment “‘Captain 
Dashaway of the Light Dra- 
goons, ”’ as which daring spirit I 
crawled and wriggled and 
stalked through many of the 
tender years of childhood. 


FTER a courageous break 
across the open stretch of 
short, bleached couch grass be- 
tween the box suckers and the 
old iron windmill, ‘‘the cap- 
tain’’ led his men into the 
shelter of The Deep Drain, a 
narrow, six-foot irrigation cut- 
ting through the red ironstone 
gravel. 

For years it had lain in dis- 
use, and was choked by a tan- 
gled growth of “miranda,” or 
bulrush. There was just room 
to squeeze between the velvet- 
headed reeds and the hot red 
gravel of the bank; and both 
rose high above my head. All 
little streams of water in an 
arid land are delightful things, 
but I have never seen one that 
I loved as I loved The Deep 
Drain. Black-and-gold wasps 
collected mud at the water edge, 
dragon-fly wings made tiny 
rainbows, and little fire-blue 
kingfishers darted from their 








know no more. But the story 
that my father himself loveg 
best was of the down-larks, 
“The Singing Gold.” How as 
he drove the slow-moving Sheep 
across the plains of the far 
Northwest, whose only fence 
rails were the sky, the clicking, 
pattering tread of eighty thou. 
sand little hoofs would scatter 
in flight all the tiny grass life. 
Long-bodied mantes with 
rainbow wings, grasshoppers 
with sharp-thorned orange legs, 
flocks of quail, and agitated 
lizards all fled before the steady 
onpouring of the far-spread 
mob. And all day long a mil- 
lion larks fluttered singing into 
thesunshine, and thelittle, cruel 
hawks of the plains followed 
the traveling sheep and preyed 
upon the living sparks of music. 
Singing they rose, although they 
knew that the hawks were wait- 
ing for them, singing even as 
they fled from the talons of 
death. For on the pitiless sun- 
bleached splendor of the downs 
there was no shelter for them, 
and so they rose singing by the 
hundred, and by the hundred 
were butchered. 


ND once as the sheep drifted 
slowly across the gold im- 
mensity of down, under the gold 
immensity of evening, and even 
the woolly backs were gold, and 
the rising larks and the hover- 
ing hawks so many sparks of 
fire, my father heard a little 
rush of song, and something 
soft and quivering darted into 
his open shirt and nestled 
against his great chest, while 











holes in the red bank as I 


the thwarted hawk circled 








brushed along. The sun in his 
glory poured down on my great 
white helmet, and drifting _ 
brown fluff from overripe bulrush heads stuck to my clothes, 
while the pebbles burned my little, hard feet. After traveling 
for about fifty yards, and encountering several imaginary 
rhinoceroses of exceedingly ferocious order, I reached a little 
sand-floored bayou, with red walls, sheer as miniature cliffs. 
A gray-green leaved, gold-flowered bean bush leaned over it, 
sharp-cut against the hard blue sky. All the rest of the world 
was hidden except the green rushes and the red top of the 
farther bank, and then sky and sky, and seemingly beyond 
that endless sky again; though sometimes I might see an eagle 
swinging a thousand feet up in the vastness of sunshine, or if 
I lay quite dreadfully still the tiny painted sandpipers would 
dart past my feet, or a red-legged, blue bald coot, glittering 
like metal. Today, after peering up and down the reed- 
filled drain, and even scanning with suspicion the infinities 
of heaven, I lifted a trailing ice plant that clung to the red 
wall, and from a little cave drew out my “most sacredest’”’ 
treasures. I had never cared much for big dolls, and the 
darlings of my heart were Duncan, a small, decrepit iron 
tortoise, Lionel Leonard, a terrible yellow-china lion, and 
High-Hops, a little brass frog. They had been mine from 
earliest years, but so far I had never wearied of their adven- 
tures—mostly of a bloody nature—nor of their decidedly 
battered attractions. When they were assembled I took out 
the two new dolls—tiny things no higher than my hand, and 
of a truly dreamlike beauty. One was a boy, the other a girl, 
but there the difference ended, for both had complexions as 
of cream and roses, while their china-blue eyes were equally 
innocent and goiterous. By their sides Lionel and Duncan 
showed an unsuspected shabbiness and lack of charm—they 
really were very old toys. 


HEN conscience pricked me. ‘I will,’’ I assured them— 

“‘T will always love you best, for you were my first-born.” 
I was not quite sure what “‘first-bern’”’ meant, but I liked 
the sound of it. “‘ At least,” I added, in part seduced by the 
dolls’ loveliness, “I will try very hard to.” 

From somewhere up the sunny drain came dejected and 
mysterious sounds, supposedly representing the hoot of a 
mopoke, but in reality far more akin to a cock afflicted with 
croup. I hastily secreted my toys, and then with perfect 
gravity I replied: 

“‘Gobble-gobble-gobble!” 

*‘Coo-woop, coo-woop,”” answered Dickie from the bul- 
rushes. Dickie was my brother and I loved him with a great 
and abiding love; but I also entertained the secret fear that 


I KNEW FROM DICKIE’S EXPRESSION THAT HE WAS JUST GOING TO WHISTLE **RULE, BRITANNIA”’ 


he was rather stupid. It took him so dreadfully long to learn 
anything, and although he was two years older than I, I 
had to think of all the games and ‘“‘countersigns.”” Then, 
when I had thought of them, Dickie puckered up his fore- 
head, altered them just a little, and said that they were his. 
This I heartily resented, although I realized that it was a not 
uncommon masculine failing, having frequently observed 
my father adopt the same tactics with my mother. 

My mother was a small woman, but resolute; my father 
kindly, jovial, large-framed and loving, gifted with perfect 
health, but addicted to patent medicines. Indeed, his views 
on the science of healing were somewhat original. Once he 
was found, dear ruddy face abeam above curly gold-gray 
beard, intently studying the label of a quinine bottle. 

“To be taken until the ears sing,’’ he read aloud, with con- 
siderable satisfaction. ‘‘That ought to stir the possum in a 
man; I think I’ll take some.”” His disappointment was pro- 
nounced upon learning that the said soul-satisfying singing 
could only be produced by repeated doses, and not by one 
deep draught. 


M* FATHER usually wore a huge panama hat, old, old 
clothes, and pebbly, nickel-rimmed glasses, and drove 
a rotund pair of ponies, which he started with the concise 
command, ‘‘Gee-back! Get-up! Way!” He had been one 
of the kings of the road in the days when droving might 
mean a three-thousand-mile trek across a half-known conti- 
nent. Thrice he had gone with over twenty thousand sheep 
from the bleak foot of the Victorian Alps, across the great 
smiling width of New South Wales, through baked Queens- 
land, up onto the verge of Carpentaria, until he touched at 
last the outmost borderline of civilization, and beyond lay 
only the ‘‘myall’’ country of the blacks. 

He could, when he would, tell royal tales of flood and fire 
and drought, of the stations twelve thousand square miles 
in extent, of illimitable herds; of how they used to start 
their sheep across the flood waters by tying one to a rope 
and hauling him from the farther shore, and his woolly com- 
rades, apparently comforted by the anything but reassuring 
sight of his floundering progress, would plunge in after him; 
of how they had wrapped the wagonettes in tarpaulins, and 
then floated them across the wide, slow-flowing rivers like 
boats. . . . Ofdingoes so unafraid that they would raid the 
camps in daylight and carry off leggings and bits of harness. 

Oh, royal tales! Tales that Dickie and I listened to with 
hushed reverence. Tales of daring, of high adventure, such 





above his head calling shrilly. 
He had carried the desperate, 
beautiful atom there until the 
safety of darkness came. And, 
dear, rough, gentle old man that he was, even after thirty 
years I never saw him tell of it without tear-blurred eyes. 
It had been so frightened, and so small and valiant, that it 
had flown not only into his shirt but into his heart. 

Of his personal achievements he was very reticent, but he 
only had to own a thing to be convinced of its surprising 
worth and rarity. He was inordinately proud of our home- 
stead, with its great pepper trees and its rose-flowered 
oleander bushes that smelt like all the summers in the world. 
He thought his station the finest in Queensland, and was 
convinced that he had the most able wife and the smartest 
children that ever man was blessed with. I do not wish to 
exaggerate the optimism of his all-loving nature, but I think 
that he even thought me pretty. And he worked happily, 
tremendously, at the slow improvement of his property. 

Dickie was very like him in many ways. Over beyond the 
nice, shiny red gravel, across which the pepper boughs 
swished, and beyond the oleander bushes which my father 
so loved, was the vegetable garden, where we grew big pale- 
patterned watermelons and heavy pumpkins. And in this 
garden Dickie used to do great diggings, until his little nose 
was pink all over and the perspiration dripped from it in big 
drips. He was what my father called ‘a great little worker,” 
and he was brave with the bravery of fear. When we were 
very little and my mother sent us to catch the clucky hens, 
I knew that he was scared by the way he screwed up his 
forehead and smiled with his lips; but if there was a hen that 
pecked he used to insist on catching it. His face would get 
rather white, and he lifted the hen very slowly and care(ully. 


Ae again and again as we grew older Oh, he 
frightened me outrageously on countless occasions, my 
one consolation being that he frightened himself more. Once 
we went out for a walk in the rain, down the old road by the 
irrigations, and there were little shiny pools everywhere. and 
the gray mulga trees were foam-green like the sea, and you 
could smell the gidgee flats miles away. Dickie had sprained 
his ankle some weeks before and he limped badly, but he 
wanted to come because the world was wonderful with rain 
scents, and in the shelter of the fallen logs the tiny green 
earth ferns were beginning to unroll. As we went, two yellow- 
legged plovers raced across the road ahead of us, and their 
little tracks were sharp in the red mud. 

Then presently I saw the big blunt prints of Raa, the 
polled Angus bull. He had been with the milkers from the 
time that he was a curly red calf and my father warned us 
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that he was much more dangerous than the lumbering herd 
pulls on the run. He delighted in walking round some inof- 
fensive person, and pawing up the dust with slow strokes 
while he made queer rumblings in his throat. So far he had 
never done anything except paw and rumble, but we were 
both instructed to leave him alone. I knew that Dickie, who 
was usually an obedient little boy, must be badly scared of 
him, for he would go where the bull was, and walk past him, 
whist!ing Britains Never Shall be Slaves. Ordinarily there 
really didn’t seem to be much danger in this musical exer- 
cise, and it did seem to do Dickie good. But with a sprained 
ankle and on slippery ground it was different. 

“Let’s go back, Dickie,” I said. “I would sooner go to 
the sand hill.” But Dickie, too, had seen the big track, and 
Raa himself leaning against a stump about a hundred yards 
ahead. I knew from his expression—Dickie’s, not the 
bull’s—that he was just going to whistle Rule, Britannia, 
and I caught his arm. 

“Let us go round, Dick!”’ He was only ten, but already 
he belonged to that unreasoning order of persons who feel 
that their personal dignity has suffered if they are diverted 
from their path by anything short of an avalanche. 

He said “‘ People who go round are cowards,” and kept on 
down the middle of the road; but it seemed to me that his 
legs wabbled more than his lameness necessitated. 


Rr“ drew a windy breath and ponderously turned to face 
us. The rain had darkened his coat and he looked more 
majestically pig-like than ever, with his great shoulders and 
angry little eyes. I was sick with fear for Dickie, and yet I 
noticed the beautiful markings on Raa’s front hoof, resting 
on a tussock. His other hoofs were sinking slowly beneath 
his weight, and the red mud cushioned up around them. .. . 
And if he charged and Dickie slipped, the broad blunt hoofs 
would crush his little back and thighs, and he would lie 
there struggling in the mud like the snake that Jim killed 
near the pepper trees—I felt the agony in my own back 
through pure vehemence of fear—and the skin would break 
beneath them and they would sink in and break the white 
bones and they would splinter and run down and in. 

I looked at Dickie with mingled rage and anguish. He ad- 
vanced whistling, with his hands in his pockets. Raa lifted 
his upper lip and blew softly, and a long strand of gossamer 
slime went drifting away. They were only a few feet apart 
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now. Then Raa tossed his head with slow grandeur, turned 
about and went lumbering off in the falling rain. Dickie 
caught his breath and began to cry. 

When he was happy he had the same laughing blue eyes 
as my father, and the same bright ruddy cheeks, and I think 
that father was prouder of him than of all his other posses- 
sions put together. At the time, after carefully reviewing 
Dickie’s and my relative attractions, I felt that this dis- 
played very bad taste on his part; but after all it was not 
strange, since he so loved all things small and valiant. 


II 


“\7OU never seem to remember the value of anything,” 

my mother said to me one day, after I had broken a big 
blue bedroom jug. I hung my head, for I knew that it was 
true. I felt already that as a woman I must be a pathetic and 
more or less immoral failure. I knew exactly what a woman 
should be, however. 

Firstly, she must know the precise value of every sauce 
bottle, teaspoon and toast rack in the house; and when any 
member of her family breaks, mislays or loses one of these 
articles she must be prepared instantly to double its pur- 
chase price, and observe the effect of this announcement 
upon the guilty party. 

I had often heard my father say that it was no wonder 
that men divorced their wives, when you looked at modern 
housekeepers. 

Before me, obviously, there was nothing but the pitiless 
court room. In a moist and sniveling condition I walked 
toward the blacksmith shop—Billy the Blacksmith being 
my particular friend. He was engaged in his usual smithy- 
like pastime of beating a little piece of red-hot iron out flat, 
then beating it up round again. He was a short, thin, 
crotchety, stubbly little man. 

“Billy,” I told him wearily, “I broke the best bedroom 
jug, and I will make a—a failure of my marriage.”’ My tears 
welled again. 

Billy looked at me out of bright eyes under fierce little 
eyebrows. “And why?” he asked gravely. 

‘Because I will never be able to keep house,”’ I told him, 
recklessly unburdening my soul. “‘And divorce is so dread- 
ful for the—the children.” 

Billy got up hastily and tried to beat the little piece of iron 
out flat again, but it was too cold. When he sat down he said 
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slowly, ““My wife were the best housekeeper in Baking- 
board. .” He seemed to drift away, in what I assumed 
to be delicious reveries. 

For a while I did not like to disturb him; then I ventured, 
“What else, Billy?” 

“‘T’m here,”’ said he. 

“And your wife ——”’ But I knew; such a woman must 
be with the heavenly host, or her husband could never have 
been torn from her side. 

““She’s in Bakingboard,” said Billy; and getting up, he 
prepared to beat the little bit of iron some more. 

When I was twelve years old, Dickie was sent to school in 
Sydney, and I missed him terribly; but when one is twelve 
one lives in such a press of important business that grief, 
however poignant, must be set aside for odd moments. 

By the old gray slab washhouse, over which the biggest of 
our grapevines crawled, grew the Pink Almond Tree. It 
never bore, but when you saw it in blossom you felt that it 
could hardly be expected to. It was fenced by dilapidated 
gray rails, and if you climbed over them, and lay on the 
short bleached grass about the trunk, you could look up and 
see nothing but flowers and sky—with the long whisky white 
spring clouds moving across it. 


eS Beoweec'ep were little fat twisted twigs growing from the thick, 
rough gray trunk, with wonderful pale flowers held in 
little clusters at the end; on some would be a single bud and 
a crinkled tinted blossom; on others, rich little nosegays 
of fresh pink delight, with hurrying, happy spring bees clam- 
bering about them; tenderest pale, shining pink, dewy- 
hearted, warm and pure as only fruit blossoms are. Chok- 
ingly, unbelievably beautiful in the fresh sunshine, against 
the fresh far sky; blunt arms of loveliness massed and packed, 
and wonderfully enameled with glory. Shining, shining, giv- 
ing a something finer than joy. 

It was not as other flowers; it was a shining miracle of per- 
fectness. I lay beneath it with meditative brown hands 
clasped against my little tummy, and in my own way I wor- 
shiped it, in its pink crinkled glory! After a while I rose from 
the grass and climbed carefully into the heart of the tree. 
There was nothing now save sun-filtered, pale blossom, fresh 
and cool and marvelous, pressing against my bare brown legs 


(Continued on Page 123) 
































THE LAWNS WERE SILVER AND GOLD WITH SUNLIT DEW, FAINT BLUE-WHITE MIST STILL HUNG BENEATH THE FIR TREES, AND THE 


MORNING MAY HAVE DEALT GENTLY WITH MY SMALL BROWN 


FACE .. « 





AT LEAST SHE GREETED ME WITH NEVER A TWINGE 










‘“‘I WARN YOU, THOUGH, HE MAY 
FALL IN LOVE WITH YOU. 
COULD YOU MANAGE IT?’’ 





94|HE telegram Phyllis Porter sent her aunt, 
Cavs Mrs. Hillyard, produced in that acid old 
lady a distinct twinge of curiosity. “‘Now 
84|; what on earth, Benlow,”’ she said to her 
h Warees]| middle-aged faithful maidservant, “could 

Mik was) have pried her away from her husband and 

ates | infants?” 

a} “Perhaps your telegrams,” said Benlow. 

“‘Nonsense.”’ Mrs. Hillyard treated Benlow to a frosty 
glance. “‘ You like to humble me with the obvious, my good 
girl. Well, I shan’t be humbled. But I am curious.” 

And, indeed, Phyllis’ Auntie Hope might well have been 
curious had she known the whole story. It went back a long 
way; though it began, in effect, only two weeks before in 
Edith Grantley’s New York studio apartment. Phyllis and 
Edith were having tea together, and Phyllis was not unim- 
pressed by the lofty room, with its tcwering windows and 
the superb Flemish tapestry that blocked off the south wall. 

“It’s like you, Edith,” she said. “Sort of gratuitously 
splendid.” 

“Bleak in spots.”” True, it was furnished with a sparing 
magnificence. ‘‘That’s like me too.” 

Phyllis smiled. ‘So you'll come down Friday.” She 
stood up. ‘Roger will be unbearable if you fail us. He ad- 
mires you tremendously.” 

Phyllis could feel Edith’s eyes fixed on her speculatively. 
“Very well.”’ She gave a short laugh. “But I warn you 
now, you ask me at your own risk. I can’t tell. I may kid- 
nap your children and elope with Roger and burn down your 
cow barns.” 

Phyllis laughed too. 

“TI have no cow barns—and if you kidnap anyone please 
take little Roger. He’s getting over whooping cough, and 
he’s a frightful nuisance.” 

Edith’s brows drew in at the mention of whooping cough. 

“Don’t be afraid,”’ said Phyllis; “‘you’ve had it, dear. It 
was when we were in boarding school and they wouldn’t let 
you sing in the Christmas cantata.” 








HYLLIS knew a wave of reminiscent self-pity had swept 
over Edith. “I remember. I had to stay in school all 
vacation. Not that I ever had any place to go.” 

“Stuff.” Phyllis’ candid eyes forced Edith’s to lower. 
“You spent dozens of vacations with me.” 

“And how Auntie Hope hated me.” Edith giggled. ‘She 
thought I was an ill-born, pushing upstart—and I was 
rather. She must loathe me now that I’m successful.” 

*‘And nonsense.” Phyllis patted Edith on the cheek. 
“I’m so glad you’ve not only stayed pretty but got much 
better looking. I want Roger to know you. He’s taking a 
week off, and I prescribe you for a tonic.”” A feeling of guilt 
stole over Phyllis, but she fought it back. “I warn you, 
though, he may fall in love with you. Could you manage it?’”’ 
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“Youre an idiot.”” Edith took Phyllis’ hand. “Any man 
with two eyes would know that you’re a jewel and I’m only 
an expensive imitation.” 

Phyllis had a nice smile. “‘I do like you. Now I must 
dash. I promised to be back for the children’s supper.” 

All the way out to Westbury on the cinder-strewn Long 
Island local Phyllis’ memories were busy. First, she thought 
of Edith. They had met at Miss Sheldon’s School, where 
Phyllis was the orphan niece of the rich Mrs. Hillyard and 
Edith the daughter of the poor singing master. Phyllis had 
been Edith’s only friend, for she alone saw the fine and bitter 
talent that illuminated Edith, even as a girl, with murky 
radiance. ; 

After school Edith went abroad to study, and Phyllis mar- 
ried. Phyllis had known the minute she saw Roger he was 
hers. That he-was poor and unknown didn’t matter. She 
liked his lean strength and the way his hair grew and his 
hands and the way his mind worked. 

“Tf I don’t get him,”’ she had thought, “‘I shall die.” 

But Roger loved her. ‘‘ You’re finer than I,”’ he had said. 
“But I don’t mind that.”’ And then, in a flash of illumina- 
tion, ‘‘Don’t ever hide your light under a bushel. I’ve got 
it in me not to see it.” 

But Phyllis, in the security of her love, had only laughed. 

Then came the children—Jackie first, then Fifine, and 
last, little Roger. It had been hard sledding for a time, but 
Phyllis had triumphed. And never even in-their poorest and 
smallest house had she let the children annoy Roger. 

“They’re my problem,” she had said. “I’m against the 
school of Montessori fathers.” 

As she looked back now Phyllis wondered if perhaps she 
hadn’t made a mistake in being so self-reliant. “Perhaps I 
cheated him,” she thought. ‘“‘The children might have been 
more his, if I’d ever given him the chance to worry about 
them.” 

But she never had, and Roger had begun to regard himself 
more and more as a complicated machine for work, whose 
proper functioning was of perhaps exaggerated importance. 

When success came Phyllis fitted into the new scheme of 
living almost without change. Though Roger’s friends now 
were people of importance they didn’t dazzle either of them. 
Roger was still more interested in his work than in anything 
else. But Phyllis knew something was lacking. Perhaps 
Roger was tired. Perhaps he was disillusioned already with 
the rewards of material success. Perhaps she had failed to 
give him all he wanted. He did not complain, neither did he 
neglect her. But the first fine careless rapture was lacking. 

“He needs a trip—or a love affair,’’ thought Phyllis. ‘‘Or 
he needs to know again how nice I am.” Phyllis smiled at 
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Phyllis Steps Out 


By BERNICE BROWN 


IMustrated by Thomas Webb 


this. “‘But I am nice,”’ she said staunchly, 
“and I can be amusing too.”’ 

It was just before little Roger was bor 
that Phyllis’ husband first saw Edith. Phyl. 
lis was in the hospital, but she had per- 
suaded Roger to go to the concert alone. 


EXT evening, when Roger came to see 

her, he was enthusiastic. “She's got a 
fine voice,” he said, “but you never told me 
she was a stunner.” 

Phyllis blushed. ‘I didn’t mean to hold 
out on you. I always thought she had her 
points. But she was poor, when I knew her, 
and her clothes were terrible.” 

“They’re not now,” said Roger. ‘Why 
don’t you find out where she gets them?” 

Phyllis laughed. ‘When this progeny 
business is over I’ll get a new dress, darling.” 

“It’s only egotism when a woman doesn’t 
dress well,” announced Roger. “‘No woman 
can afford to ignore clothes.” 

“Don’t hire a hall, dear,’’ said Phyllis, 
“TI promise at once to dress better.”’ 

‘And I wish you’d ask Edith to visit us.” 

Phyllis cast a sidelong glance at her hus- 
band. She did love him, just as much as 
ever—his lean strength, the high cheek 
bones, that even his profile did not hide, and 
his strong slender hands. He was unspoiled 
too. His success had not made him pompous, 
as it might a lesser man. But he was restless. 

“Ts everything all right at home?” 

“Except the furnace. That half-wit Felix 
of yours did something with the drafts last 
night, and the radiator in the nursery cashed in.” Roger 
frowned. ‘‘Miss Matthews hailed me, thermometer in hand, 
and said I had todo something. I told her to shut the nurs- 
ery windows. But she implied I was trying to smother my 
children. So I went down to the basement.” 

Phyllis was frowning too. ‘‘ When I’m home I can manage 
Felix.” Felix was the gardener, pressed into winter service 
as a furnace man. “I understand that furnace.”’ 

“T don’t,” said Roger. “I fought it until one o’clock, and 
then I lay down beside it and went to sleep. Don’t give me 
away to that governess.” 

Then the nurse sent Roger home, for it was ten o'clock. 
Phyllis was troubled, though underneath lay the conviction 
that Roger needed her. “But I must make him know it,” 
she thought. Would it be a dangerous experiment to bring 
Edith and Roger together? Well, Phyllis was not afraid of 
dangerous experiments. 


HYLLIS and Edith had tea alone together under the 

locust trees the first afternoon of Edith’s visit. It wasa 
day of stinging sunshine, into which the shade of the high 
trees fell like a benediction. Edith was stretched out ona 
chaise longue, her eyes drifting over the lawn to the fields, 
where neat hay stacks threw exaggerated shadows across the 
stubble. The sense of peace and well-being Edith felt was 
in her face. 

“T could be good, too, if I lived here,”’ she said. “At the 
moment I’m too peaceful even for jealousy.” 

Phyllis glanced at Edith over her teacup and smiled. 
Driven, bitter and harassed as Edith’s life was, she new 
Edith would not exchange it for all the peace in Christenuom. 

“T shall be soft and kind,” Edith went on. “I shai! be 
polite and listen to your guests, no matter how dull, anc if! 
sing I shall sing only gentle songs.” 

Phyllis laughed. ‘I don’t believe for one instant in your 
regeneration.” 

There were twelve that night at dinner, and Edith ‘iad 
dressed carefully. She was wearing Nile green, very simple, 
with a beaten gold chain around her neck. 

“You're lovely, Edith,” whispered Phyllis. ‘I had to stay 
with little Roger until the last minute, and I only had time 
to slip into this rag. I think Roger’s got a temperature. 
Her brows knit in a maternal frown. } 

‘Poor dear,” said Edith lightly. ‘But you look sweet.’ 

Edith, as she had promised, was quiet at dinner. The eyes 
of all the men told her she was beautiful, and this knowledge 
made her peaceful. 

““You’ve been a long time coming to see us,” said Roger. 
She sat on his right, and Edith had had enough of his profile 
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to know he was handsome—not in the obvious way, but 
able and masculine. 

“T’ve been afraid to come,” said Edith. 

“Why?” he demanded. 

“You expect a compliment, and you shall have it,”’ said 
Edith. ‘I was afraid after coming here I couldn’t go back 
to my own life. Few people can allow themselves the luxury 
of disillusion if they’ve a living to make.” 

Roger looked at her. unas don’t understand,” he said. 
“You could have everything.” 

“Men always say that,” said Edith. 

“It’s true. Every woman in this room must hate you.” 

Edith shook her head. ‘Phyllis doesn’t.” She flashed her 
dark eyes at him. “Besides, I’m reformed. My soul is over- 
flowing with sweetness and light. Don’t you feel it?’”’ 

Roger laughed. “For the perfect Christian. character, 
aren’t you talking too much about yourself?”’ 


DITH laughed, too, this time with relaxed good humor. 
E “Why is it one likes to be caught out, I wonder?”’ She 
paused. ‘‘One doesn’t unless the catcher has charm.” 

A boyish flush crept up under Roger’s skin. “You are 
nice,” he said—“‘and that’s a game that two can play at. I 
feel very Christian and let 
down myself.” 

“Can you feel both at the 
same time?” said Edith. 

“Of course,” he stated. 
“You can feel good, and feel 
good at feeling good.” 

“You can’t stand off and 
contemplate your good- 
ness,” said Edith. 

“Nonsense. Don’t you 
think the saints got an #s- 
thetic kick out of their 
saintliness? Ido. I’m sure 
Saint Francis often got a 
distinct wallop. Just as 
Benvenuto Cellini did out 
of contemplating a particu- 
larly good jug from his fac- 
tory.” 

“We're being much too 


“But it’s agreeable.’’ She 


fun it is not to pretend! I 
can be honest with you—as 
nearly as I know how to be 
honest—without being bit- 
ter.” 

“You're awfully young,”’ 
said Roger. 

"Yes, | am,-thane 
heaven,” said Edith—‘‘to- 
night.” 

“Tomorrow’s going to be 
agood day too.”” Hesmiled. 
“You don’t feel old when 
the sun shines.” 

“It’s humiliating to find 
out how much one’s 
spiritual qualities depend on 
the weather.” She laughed. 
“What makes the English 
ever good?”’ 

“Well-cooked roasts and 
drink,” he said. ‘‘They’ve 
built up their substitutions 
for decent weather.” 


HYLLIS, looking 
through the thicket of 
candles, saw Roger and 
Edith looking very happy 
and unreasonably rested. 
Phyllis did not look rested, 
but she had a good deal on 
her mind at the moment. 
After dinner the songs 
Edith chose were so simple 
that only another musician 
would know the hours of 
drudgery behind them. 
Edith enjoyed her own singing but refused a fourth encore. 
No,” she said, ‘I want to be like other people. I want to 
play bridge.” 
She threw a good deal of pathos into this, and Phyllis saw 
Roger respond to it. 
‘It was unkind to make you sing,” he said. A moment 
their eyes held each other. “This is your holiday.” 


- 


_ Phyllis knew Edith was suddenly weak with self-pity. “It * 


isn’t that. But I’m sick of being a trained seal. I want to 
a person.” 


hg are,” he said, ‘“‘a rather disconcertingly wonderful 
n. 


. 


“YOU WON’T HAVE A THING TO DO. 
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“Edith,” said Phyllis, ‘Colonel Bentley is clamoring for 
you as a partner.” 

In an infinitesimal shrug of the shoulders it was obvious 
to Phyllis that Edith didn’t really want to play bridge. “I’m 
a wretched partner,” she said. 

“You are a beautiful partner,” said the colonel in what he 
fancied was a delightful Old World manner. 

“They all act,” thought Phyllis. ‘‘When I do it’s for a 
definite ulterior motive, never for the delight of having 
myself as audience.” 

The next day was another one of delicious sunshine, and 
Edith’s sense of well-being lasted. ‘‘It’s too heavenly,” she 
said to Phyllis out on the terrace. “‘Look at those leaves. 
You own all of them: Oh, my dear, I could die of envy.” 

Phyllis smiled. ‘I had a terrible time getting laurel 
started there. It’s too dry.” 

“Whom am I playing golf with today?” 

“Roger wangled you away from Colonel Bentley,” 
frowned Phyllis. ‘I hope Roger wasn’t rude.” 

Edith cast a sidelong glance at Phyllis. ‘You've a fasci- 
nating husband. You know, I could hate you for your unflat- 
tering sense of security.” 

Phyllis smiled. ‘It’s only bravado.” 





i < 





When the party left for the golf links, Edith beside Roger 


in the motor, Phyllis waved good-by. 
“ Aren’t you coming?’’ demanded Edith. 


Phyllis shook her head. ‘“‘I’d slow up the game. Besides, 
the doctor’s stopping by to see little Roger this morning.” 


“ Anything wrong?” 


“Poor dear,” said Edith. ‘‘Get in a nap if you can.” 
Phyllis smiled. 
Napoleon.” 


That night, at dinner, Edith wore a dashing dress of gold 
and scarlet, and Phyllis knew this was because Edith had 


I’VE ARRANGED EVERYTHING”’ 


“Nothing serious. But I was up with him most the night.” 


“T don’t need any more sleep than 
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played badly. Afterward, too, she sang an aria so difficult 
she made everyone realize that, though but an indifferent 
golfer, she had other rather superlative accomplishments. 

Roger listened, amazed. He had heard her in concert, but 
this was different. She was a woman, in his own drawing- 
room, singing for his guests. ‘‘ You’re superb,” he said. 

There was a slight frown between her eyebrows. “I’ma 
fool to try to play my own accompaniments.” 

“You’re a perfectionist,” he said—‘“‘and you’re very 
beautiful.” 

Most of the guests left that evening, but Colonel Bentley 
stayed on till Monday. ‘I don’t waht to go,” he said to 
Phyllis. 

“Then don’t.” 

The colonel bent low over Edith’s hand. ‘‘Good-by,”’ he 
said. ‘‘I shall remember this always.” 

“‘ Always is a long word.” 

“Not always.” 

“Old fool,” muttered Roger as the motor disappeared 
around the driveway. 

“But I think he meant it,” defended Phyllis. “‘I like him.’’ 

“So do I,” said Edith. ‘‘But I’m not sorry there are only 
the three of us left. Or do you want me to go too?” 

“Good Lord, no!”’ ex- 
ploded Roger. ‘‘Never!” 

Edith smiled. ‘‘ Another 
long word.” 


HYLLIS knew they 

didn’t miss her when 
she slipped away. But it 
was too utterly beautiful a 
day to notice anything ex- 
cept one’s own well-being. 

At luncheon on Tuesday 
Phyllis appeared dressed in 
atraveling suit. Both Edith 
and Roger stared at her. 
*“What’s up?” Roger de- 
manded. 

Phyllis smiled. ‘Auntie 
Hope. I’m dreadfully sorry. 
But I got a telegram just 
after you both left for the 
village. She’s had one of 
her attacks, and she’s feel- 
ing neglected.’’ Phyllis 
looked at Edith. ‘‘I thought 
I'd slip over for a day or 
two if you’d hold the 
fort.” 

“But, Phyllis et 

“You won’t have a thing 
to do,” she hurried on. “‘I’ve 
arranged everything, and 
little Roger’s fine again.” 
She smiled at Edith appeal- 
ingly. ‘‘I wouldn’t dare 
chance it, darling, except 
that you’re here. And Roger 
will help you. Thank good- 
ness, he’s taking a vacation 
this week.”” Phyllis began 
eating with rapid decisive- 





ness. 

“But, Phyllis ——”’ said 
Roger. 

“T’ve given Miss Mat- 
thews instructions about 
everything,” Phyllis inter- 
rupted. “‘And if anything 
should happen I’ve made 
out a list of emergency tele- 
phone numbers— doctor, 
plumber, electrician, 
garage.” 

“Tt sounds like counting 
out,’”’ said Edith. ‘‘But 
how like Auntie Hope to 
break up our little party!” 


HEY were both rallying 

nicely; still, Phyllis 
knew neither one was re- 
gretting her departure. She 
turned to Edith. ‘Promise 
not to desert my ship till I can come back. And, Roger, you 
must do everything Edith tells you to.” 

Edith smiled. ‘‘I’ll be reasonable.” 

Then Phyllis stood up. “I’ve got to dash.” She kissed 
both of them cheerily. “If anything happens telegraph me. 
But nothing will happen. Now, good-by, dears.” 

Silently they followed Phyllis to the motor. 

“You might mention to Auntie Hope I always thought 
she was a pig,”’ called Edith. 

Phyllis smiled and blew them a kiss as they stood together 
on the terrace. 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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(consider Next Years Roses 


Souvenir de Claudius Pernet is a 
popular garden yellow. 
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Editor of the American Rose Annual 
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The new Talisman rose is interesting 


at all stages of growth. 


OS OLE ee eee ae 


A wide selection of roses can be grown in a comparatively small space. Bedding roses in foreground, with climbers and pillars in the background. 


gIOSES that bloom in the fall are often 
“| among the very best in color, form, fra- 
grance and general beauty. There are 
fewer of them and they develop more 
slowly; but when cut they last longer, 
and always they are desirable. 

There are reasons for this. In the early 

—= ————— fall, if growing has been properly con- 
trolled ay is nurseryman, the plant i is conditioned to bear 
the brunt of winter. Its root action is lessened, and it is 
ready to go to sleep. In the spring, on the other hand, 
every atom within the rose plant is urging it into 
growth. Now if at this time we disturb the delicate root 
hairs, those almost invisible evidences that contact is 
being made between the plant food in the soil and the 
life within the plant, the rose has a harder time of it. 

What happens when roses grown by the nurseryman 
through a vigorous summer mature in the fall? In order 
that the plants may be at hand for shipment early in the 
spring, the nurseryman plows them all out of the ground 
and stores them in his sheds or cellars, where they are 
presumed to be ‘‘heeled in” in moist soil and kept with- 
out frost over the winter. All too frequently this winter 
storage depletes the vitality of the plants. If the stor- 
age cellars are not cold enough the rose, lover of cool 
weather, is spurred to untimely growth. First the root 
hairs become active, then the buds begin to swell. Such 
roses pave the way for the failures which too often ac- 
company amateur rose-growing. 

Preferably the roses should not be disturbed until 
frost has stripped the leaves from the twigs, as not seldom 
occurs long before root activity ceases. Properly dug up 
and protected against exposure, these frost-defoliated 
plants are ready for sale. 

What is the aspiring 1929 rose lover to do with the 
plants when he gets them? His ground should be pre- 
pared and waiting—dug to provide at least eighteen 
inches of well-drained soil and containing a considera- 
ble admixture of thoroughly rotted manure, if that is 
available. He can plant roses where they are to stay. 

If he does so while the soil is yet unchilled the roses 
will send out their root hairs and become established, 
ready for an early start-off in the spring. 

For the actual planting, dig a hole more than large 
enough for the roots to spread out in a natural position, 

sloping downward. Fill in with the richest available soil, 








keeping any raw manure away from the roots. When the 
rose is in placeitshould besosolidly anchored thatit cannot 
be pulled out. This means continual firming of the soil, 
both as the planting is done and afterward. The rose should 
beset about as deep as it was in the nursery but not more 
than half an inch deeper; the old notion of deep plant- 
ing means less rose prosperity and sometimes even death. 

By all means plant roses sufficiently close together— 
fifteen to eighteen inches apart for the hybrid teas and 


not more than two feet apart for the hybrid perpetuals— 
to insure a real ‘‘society relation” between the plants next 
season. 

As for winter protection, in the colder sections of the 
country it is well to cover the plant at least six inches deep 
with soil after the first frost and to maintain this over winter, 
always being careful not to let water stand about the 


(Continued on Page 150) 


Etoile de Hollande, in foreground, is one of the most reliable red bedding roses, producing large, magnificent flowers. 
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Above—An interesting corner in 

the rose garden shown on opposite 

page. At right—Dr. Huey, grown 
as a pillar. 


One can have 
exquisite roses 
rom one’s own 
garden from 
June until frost. 


Dame Edith Helen, a brilliant yet soft pink, is among the best newcomers in the garden. 
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Climbing American Beauty is a rich rosy carmine, but 
has a tendency to turn purple. 


«Inscription fora 
GardenWall 


By RoBert Frost 


INDS blow the open grassy places bleak, 
But where this old wall burns a sunny cheek 
They eddy over it too toppling weak 
To blow the earth or anything self-clear. 
Moisture and color and odor thicken here; 
The hours of daylight gather atmosphere. 
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eA Woman and Fler Honey 


HE phrase ‘“‘Investments for women”’ be- 
longs with the “‘best black silk”’ dress and 
4| the bonnet. Asking “Is this a good in- 
si vestment for a woman?”’ is only another 
way of inquiring whether a woman is a 
person. 

It is perfectly true that a considerable 
number of women are quite without any 
investing knowledge, but so also are a great number of men. 
There is no evidence that widows turn over their money to 
sharpers any more readily than do widowers. In point of 
fact, doctors and clergymen have the reputation of being 
the worst possible investors, as well as the freest with in- 
vestment advice. The lawyers closely follow them. The 
picture of the trusting widow 
giving her all to the silver- 
tongued stranger is often true 
enough, but it is only because 
she raises a fuss after being 
swindled that we hear of her 
more frequently than of the 
man who has parted with his 
savings in exchange for a cer- 
tificate which is worth exactly 
so much scrap paper. 

Some of the women of this 
country are seasoned investors 
of sound judgment. Women 
own a majority of the stock in 
several of our large corpora- 
tions, and in many others they 
outnumber the male stockhold- 
ers, although their total hold- 
ings are not so large. Most of 
this stock has probably come 
to them by inheritance. 

But in the past few years 
women have been buying heav- 
ily in the open market, while 
they are a factor of steadily 
increasing importance in the 
purely speculative market. The 
brokerage houses have so many 
women clients that it is quite 
usual to have special rooms for 
them, while a few brokers actu- 
ally contend that it is the 
women and not the men who 
have made the highly specula- 
tive stock markets of 1927 and 
1928. This is probably untrue, 
but it is certainly true that 
women are in finance both as investors and as speculators to a 
degree that would have been thought impossible ten years ago. 

And on the whole they appear to be about as able to take 
care of themselves as are the men. 

All of which is only to say that the handling of money can- 
not be approached as an affair of sex. It may be that certain 
emotional appeals are more effective with women than with 
men, but this is at least counterbalanced by the appeals to 
men based on a flattering of business acumen. Buying the 
time-honored gold brick is almost exclusively a male perqui- 
site; the appeal to get rich quickly is universal. 




















Placing the Blame for Losses 


T IS not true that it is easier to make a bad investment 

than a good one. The facilities for making good investments 
are much superior to those for making bad ones, and most 
people who are swindled have only their own cupidity to 
blame. It is safe to say that the professional swindler—who 
nowadays operates as a rule within the law—does not take 
away so much money during the year as do the relatives or 
friends who borrow money to go into business and who then 
proceed to lose the money in sincere and straightforward 
fashion. 

Investing money is simply the process of letting it out at a 
fixed rental or, in the case of a common stock, at an inde- 
terminate rental. In a loan an amount of money is put out 
at rental or interest, and the principal is returned when the 
loan is paid. _ 

A purchase of common stock is buying a share in an enter- 
prise. Instead of a flat interest payment one gets a share 
in the profits, as represented by the dividends declared, and 
also one shares in the increase in the value of the company 
which is reflected in the increased market value of its stock. 
Everyone knows what happened to the men who put up only 
trifling amounts of money for the stock of the Ford Motor 
Company at its inception; and there are dozens of other 
stocks which have made fortunes for the lucky purchasers 
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DOCTORS AND CLERGYMEN HAVE THE REPU- 
TATION OF BEING THE WORST INVESTORS 
AND THE FREEST WITH INVESTMENT ADVICE 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


I/ustrated by E..McNerney, Jr. 


of the early days. Indeed, most fake stocks are sold on the 
records of these companies. The great present fortunes of 
the country have been made not by speculation but by buy- 
ing and holding good stocks. The realization of that fact is 
changing the whole attitude toward investment. 

The old-time theories of investment recognized only first 
mortgages on developed real estate, government bonds and 
a few of the bond issues of well-established railroads. The 

emphasis was on safety of 
iain principal, and before the war 
AX. even the bonds of industrial 
corporations were looked upon 
with suspicion by the men 
who took the responsibility of 
advising widows. The con- 
servative approach may result 
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and experience, or 
again it may result 
from caution, or again 
it may result merely 
from habit thinking. 
Unfortunately, habit 
thinking rather than 
experienced knowledge 
is behind a good deal of 
what passes for con- 
servatism. 

The war demon- 
strated that an estate 
consisting solely of 
bonds was not well in- 
vested; for while the 
bonds themselves re- 
mained as good as ever 
and regularly rolled in 

theirinterest payments, thede- 
cline in the purchasing power 
of money cut the effectiveness 
of the income about in halves. 

For instance, anyone with 
an estate of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars invested in ab- 
solutely gilt-edge bonds would 
in 1914 have been drawing 
about four thousand dollars a 
year and, with prices as they were then, could have lived 
very comfortably. But with the rise in prices that reached 
its crest in 1920 it would have taken some eight thousand 
dollars a year to support the same scale of living that the 
four thousand dollars had previously sup- 
ported. And thus to all intents and pur- 
poses the people with investments of fixed 
returns lost half their money. 

During this same period those who had 
their money invested in common stocks 
gained incomes beyond their wildest ex- 
pectations. Since the war many of the 
great industrial enterprises have reached a 
higher stability than the railroads; and this, 
together with the recognition that changes 
in the purchasing power of 
money as well as sharing in the 
prosperity of the country must 
be taken into consideration, has 
caused a considerable revamp- 
ing of investment ideas. It is 
now generally recognized that 
there is no one universal best 
investment. What 
may be a very good 
investment indeed 
for A may not at all 
be a good invest- 
ment for B. For in- 
stance, a young man 
and wife who are 
putting away 
money for the fu- 
ture can afford to 
take more of a 
chance than an el- 
derly couple who are 
entirely dependent 
on invested income. 
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IT IS POSSIBLE 
TO GET GOOD 
INVESTMENT 
ADVICE ANY- 
WHERE IN THE 
COUNTRY 


A woman who earns her living or who has the ability to earn 
her living is in a different situation from, say, a cripple, 
A woman with young children to educate and only a small 
estate may find it to her best advantage gradually to 
spend principal as well as income. She may wager with fate 
that the interests of her children will be better served by 
bringing them into maturity with sound bodies and sound 
educations than by skimping on these in order to present 
them with dollars. 

The first principle of investment has nothing at all to do 
with the selection of investments. It has to do with sizing up 
the situation to discover what ends are to be served. 

It is possible to get from good up to excellent investment 
counsel anywhere in the country; and it is easily possible to 
avoid the rascals by a few simple tests. 

But it is not possible to manage any amount of money, be 
it small or large, or to accumulate an estate without ex- 
amining into one’s circumstances and deciding what it really 
is that one wants to do. That has to be a personal decision. 
This decision is of high importance with the small estate, 
especially that consisting of only a few thousand dollars 
realized from life insurance; for it cannot possibly yield 
sufficient income for support. 


Protection or Speculation? 


HAVING an objective is equally important where the prob- 
lem is not the investing of a sum in hand but the accumu- 
lation of an estate through savings. Having an objective is 
not the same as realizing it. But an intelligent examination 
of one’s condition and prospects and the adopting of a policy 
in accordance with them will fairly insure against the great- 
est of all mistakes, which is the unconscious fooling of oneself, 

The initial decision has to be whether the investment is 
to be made purely for protection and the securing of an in- 
come, however slight, or whether it is to be made primarily 
with the hope of future gain through increasing values. 

This second intention does not fall within the area of spec- 
ulation; but the passage to speculation is short and easy, 
and one should be prepared equally for a loss or a gain. 
There is indeed nothing heinous about out-and-out specula- 
tion, provided it be undertaken with the clear understanding 
that probably the net result will be a loss. 

It is one thing to buy a good stock outright and hold it 
through five or ten years in the hope of increased values. 
This requires experience. 

To buy stocks on margin solely against a quick rise or fall 
in the market is simply gambling, and quite aside from the 
moral phases of gambling it is not common sense to imagine 
that one can gamble and always win. Every winner must be 
matched by a loser; otherwise we could all quit work and 
gamble for a living. 

A famous Wall Street operator died not long ago practi- 
cally penniless. Through thirty years he had won and lost 
many fair-sized fortunes. He never crowed when he won, 
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he never whined when he lost. His com- 
ment was always the same: ‘‘Good luck, 
bad luck—whatever it is, my luck.” He 
never fooled himself into believing that 
gambling was investing. 

Speculation turns out to be a tragedy 
only to the man or woman who imagines ,_ 
that it is a sure way of making money. 
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The only known way of accumulating 
investing knowledge is by investing. The 
word ‘“‘investing’” has a portentously 
wealthy sound; it calls up a picture ofa 
fat capitalist, his pockets bulging 
with yellowbacks. In the older 
days, when very few people ever 
had a surplus, investing was con- 
fined to the rather wealthy. That 
situation has changed, and today 
it is estimated that some twenty 
million people own stocks and 
bonds, while life insurance—which 
is one of the most valuable of all 
forms of investment—is practi- 
cally universal. Husbands. and 
wives are everywhere accumulat- 
ing securities on partial payments 
or through banks and thus by 
trial and error accumulating real 
investment knowledge. 

However, there are investments 
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stances, and it is this class of 
opportunities for getting rid of 
money that comes first to the 
woman who finds herself sud- 
denly possessed of five or ten thousand dollars in the form 
of a check from a life-insurance company. 

It used to be represented that 95 per cent of the es- 
tates of five thousand dollars or upward created from the 
proceeds of life insurance vanished within five to seven years. 
Diligent searchers of late have not been able to find that it 
has any more basis than the statement that most men of 
sixty are penniless and dependent on charity. Both state- 
ments are nothing more than someone’s guess. 


Where Some Insurance eMoney Went 


LARGE life-insurance company selected one thousand of 

its death payments to widows on policies written on the 
lives of their husbands. They located 739 of the claims, 
amounting to 
about nine and a 
half million dol- 
lars. In no case 
had the money 
been in the hands 
of the beneficiaries 
for more than six 
years or for less 
than three years. 
The agents found 
that in only thirty- 
two cases had the 
principal been lost 
through invest- 
ments or other 
causes, and that 
these cases 
amounted to only 
$126,724, or 1.3 
per cent of the 
tota! insurance in- 
volved. The aver- 
age amount of 
insurance was 
nearly thirteen ~ 
thousand dollars 
per beneficiary, 
and in 313 cases 
the insurance was 
the entire estate. 
This is how the 
money was used: 


In 80 cases the sum of $325,526 was used to pay off mortgages. 
‘am 115 cases, $781,141 was used to purchase homes or busi- 
es. 
_In 466 cases, the sum of $6,812,360 was invested and is still 
yielding income. “ 
_ One hundred and five children were being educated from the 
investment of $142,300. 


_In only 79 cases where the wife was beneficiary had she mar- 
red again. 


Another insurance company analyzed 69 death claims 
under group insurance. These beneficiaries were all women; 


_expenses. 





WHENEVER ANYONE BEGINS TO BE CONCERNED 
LEST YOU ARE NOT MAKING ENOUGH MONEY IT 
IS TIME TO PROCEED WITH GREAT CAUTION 


and, their husbands having been workmen, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the insurance was in each case the principal part 
of the estate. This is their disposition: 


10 Invested the money, using interest only. 
1 Opened a small restaurant. 
7 Paid mortgages on their homes. 
7 Educated children. 
15 Paid accumulated debts. 
2 Started buying homes. 
27 Paid the funeral and miscellaneous expenses. 


It will be noticed that the first group, with a fairly high 
average sum of money to invest, fared rather well and that 
only a few actually lost their money. The second group did 
not get over a thousand dollars each, and much of the money 
had to go for debts and expenses—particularly for funeral 
It is a practice of some undertakers operating 
among poorer people to wheedle 
the widow into spending prac- 
tically her all for the funeral. 

The larger group used their 
money in four general divi- 
sions. The first and largest 
division put it into bonds and 
apparently without loss. In 
the second division came the 
purchase of homes or busi- 
nesses. In the third came the 
paying off of mortgages, and 
in the fourth the education of 
children. This fourth need not 
be discussed; it may or may 
not be wise to spend all one’s 
money on the education of chil- 
dren. That depends a good 
deal upon the children and is 
an affair for which no rules can 
even be suggested. 

The paying off of mortgages 
is not always the wise act it is 
represented to be. If the mort- 
gage has a long term to run 
and is at a low rate of interest 
the money can be invested to 
better advantage than in the 
mortgage. And it is to be re- 
membered that if the property 
is to be put up for sale a mort- 
gage is a considerable advan- 
tage, for in nine cases out of 
ten the seller will have to take 
back a purchase-money mortgage anyway, with the possi- 
bility of having to buy in the property through the pur- 
chaser’s default. The thought is here only to point out 
that a mortgage should not be paid off as a matter of course. 
Many rich men prefer to keep mortgages on their real 
estate in order to have more free money; other rich men 
have a horror of mortgages. 

The first demands upon newly acquired funds will come 
not from the sharpers but from honest and well-meaning 
relatives and friends. It usually happens that a son or a 
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BECAUSE SHE RAISES A FUSS AFTER BEING SWINDLED WE HEAR OF HER MOR.* FREQUENTLY THAN THE MAN 


brother or a cousin needs just a few thousand dollars to be set 
up in a business of extraordinary profit which will let him 
pay back the money not only with interest but with a big 
bonus. These appeals are uncommonly hard to resist, and it 
is not safe to say that they always should be resisted. But 
the money is usually lost. More than that, it is often the 
source of a deal of hard feeling. Here is a rather character- 
istic case told to me by the trust officer of a company in a 
fair-sized town: 

*‘T recall an instance where a woman inherited not life in- 
surance but about fifty thousand dollars from her family, she 
being about fifty and her nearest relative being a brother, 
whom she highly respected and loved. He borrowed part of 
this money for the purpose of his business, promising to pay 
interest upon the same. 

“Despite the fact that his younger life was a model of 
thrift and business judgment, he apparently became lax in 
his methods or conditions changed, so that the business was 
a great deal less prosperous than before, and interest pay- 
ments on the borrowed money of about twenty-five thousand 
dollars were discontinued. 

‘Later the brother came to live at his sister’s house, and 
after this had continued for a while several violent rows 
ensued, which resulted in a break, leaving the woman in a 
precarious position, with insufficient income with which to 
meet taxes, expenses for food and clothing, and so on. Fol- 
lowing this the woman sold a piece of real estate; and, despite 
various significant indications of her brother’s character, a 
reconciliation having taken place, part of these proceeds were 
paid to him. What the ultimate outcome of this case will be 
is hard to predict.” 


Profits That Stick to the Ladder Rungs 


N THE other hand, I know of a now wealthy manu- 
facturer who got his start through funds furnished by 
a sister who taught school. 

The test to be applied to all such applications is somewhat 
different from the ordinary investment test—unless the 
lender is sufficiently in funds to consider the sum put out 
as a donation in the form of a loan. 

The test is whether the owner of the money cares to go 
into business. Furnishing the money to start a small enter- 
prise is actually taking a partnership, in so far as risk is 
concerned. And the partner who has no hand in the manage- 
ment usually gets the percentage of profits that sticks to the 
rungs of the ladder. The number of excellent reasons which 
can be advanced for not paying back money is truly ex- 
traordinary. 

It is a wise rule not to lend money to relatives or friends 
for business or other purposes. Refusing to lend makes one 
unpopular in the beginning; lending makes one considerably 
more unpopular in the end. 

It is becoming increasingly popular for women who 
have been left, say, ten or twenty thousand dollars to figure 
out that they will do better to go into some business for 
themselves rather than to make an outside investment 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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DUMFOUNDED 
THEY STOOD 
AND LISTENED, 
WHILE EVERY 
PORE IN THEIR 
BODIES DRANK 
IN THE RE- 
LEASE 














; r coach drew up at Mugglesby 

gi, Manor. The mighty engine of the 

Say; transcontinental train sighed and 

| Stopped; the engineer peered un- 

< easily from his cab at the blinding wreaths 
of the blizzard. Sally Jenkins, a thin shawl 
wrapped about thinner shoulders, wearily hung up the tiny 
stocking in front of the empty grate. It was Christmas in 
the City That Has No Heart. 

Jimmy Bassett stared at each of the above four sentences 
for an equal space of time. Then, a fixed and unpleasing 
smile upon his normally pleasant features, he gathered up the 
four sheets of typewriter paper, tore them violently across 
and flung them into an already littered wastebasket. He 
was hot and cramped and tired, the back of his throat had an 
unseen feather tickling it, his mind was as sticky as the keys 
of his typewriter—and it was six o’clock on one of the most 
stifling September afternoons New York had ever known. 

The door slammed open, admitting a gust of tepid air and 
a tall red-haired young man with satiric eyes. 

“Hello, Santa!” said the red-haired young man briskly. 
“How are the reindeer trotting this sharp fall day?” He 
glanced at the wastebasket. “Genius burning, huh?” 







































































































































































C fiona and the Unknown Santa (©laus 


By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


“Tf I had the strength of a poached egg,” said Jimmy 
wearily, “I’d brain you with this chair. And don’t ask me if 
it’s hot enough for me. Don’t do it, Red. I’ve got feelings.” 

“‘Feelings!’’ snorted Red, sinking into a chair. “‘ You’re 
lucky if you’ve got anything but prickly heat. We had a 
sweet time at the office. Bookkeeper keeled over—heat 
prostration. So then two of the girls threw hysterics. Oh, it 
was merry! And coming back on the subway ——”’ He shud- 
dered and was still. “‘Anyhow,” he said practically, after a 
moment, “they say it’s bound to break tonight.” 

“They’ve been saying that since the silly heat wave 
started. And look at it now!” Jimmy’s thumb indicated the 
only visible patch of sky—a dull hot blue that the gray wa- 
ters of twilight might hiss upon, as over hot metal, but would 
not cool. 

“Well,” said Red unsympathetically, ‘“‘what do you care? 
All you have to do is sit under the fan, writing your nice cold 
story about little Jack Frost.” 

Jimmy began to rise, a dangerous gleam in his eye. 


“Say, how far did you get with it?” said Red 
hastily. 

“As far as that,” said Jimmy, indicating the torn 
papers. “I’ve started a dozen of ’em, but it 5 no 
use.” His voice sank to a shamefaced whisper “I 
even tried to do one about a little lame girl. 

“‘Great screaming Shakspere!’’ said Red comprehens: ‘ly. 

Jimmy nodded. ‘Uh-huh. But I was desperate. Tryi: g to 
work up the old Yule spirit at ninety degrees in the sh: :!e.” 

“Listen,” said Red, sitting up, “I’ve got an idea. Vhy 
don’t you try this? There’s a crook—see?—and he’s «ot a 
child or something, and it’s Christmas ——” 

“T’ve tried it. It’s in the wastebasket,” said Jimmy with 
a wan smile. 

“Well, all right,” said Red disgruntledly. ‘Suit yourself. 
Me, I’m going to crawl into a bath. A cold bath. And stay 
there. Maybe I’ll drown in it—I wish I could!” a 

“I’m going to eat,” said Jimmy. ‘Yeah, I know it’s 
early, but I didn’t have any lunch—too hot—and Angelina $ 
will be crowded later on. You eating?” 

“Sometime,” said Red dispiritedly; “but not till I get my 
strength back. Run along, Jimmy. Maybe you'll get am in- 
spiration from Angelina’s spaghetti.” 

“‘Ptomaine, more likely,” said Jimmy gloomily. “Say, Red, 
what does it mean when your throat feels full of feathers? 
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“Leprosy probably,” said the cheerful Red. “Or maybe 
just a touch of black death.”’ 

“T know what it is,” wailed Jimmy. “It’s a case of in- 
growing C hristmas!’’ He reached for his coat. 
~ “Say, when do you have to have the story finished?” 

“Tf it isn’t done by next week it’s no use. They make up 
the magazine so darn far ahead.” 

“Well,” said Red, “hike out and eat. And if you’re a good 
little boy why, maybe you’ll meet Old Santa on the way!”’ 

“Tf 1 do,” said Jimmy grimly, ‘‘he’ll never crawl down an- 
other chimney, the way I feel about him now.”’ He put on 
his coat and tottered from the apartment. 

On the way to Angelina’s his weary mind roved mechan- 
ically among the commonplaces of Christmas fiction. Huge, 
portentous turkeys and sickeningly large plum puddings 
danced before his lackluster eyes. Misers repented, offensive 
millionaires returned to their gray-haired mothers, little lame 
girls and heroically tattered newsboys beset him with moral 
sentiments wherever he turned. Fauntleroy sat in Mr. Pick- 
wick’s lap, while Old Scrooge exchanged reminiscences with 
Sir Roger de Coverley, and Tiny Tim gave good advice to 
the reindeer. 

“Muvver, is 00 and favver weally friends with Santa?’’ 
murmured Jimmy to himself—and laughed a harsh, bitter 
laugh. 


HE policeman at the corner watched him curiously. 

“That bozo’s goin’ to need the ambulance pretty soon, 
or I miss my guess,”’ thought the policeman. ‘‘He looks half 
cuckoo with the heat already.” But the policeman refused 
to act further in the matter. He, too, was hot. 

Jimmy, finally ensconced at a table under the awning at 
Angelina’s, looked around him gratefully. Here at least he 
could dine, so to speak, in the open air and look out upon the 
three wilted geraniums that composed Angelina’s garden. 
In an hour, when the crowd came, things would be different; 
but now, if one were strong-minded one could even imagine a 
breeze. There was only one other customer so far—a girl at 
the next table—and she looked like a quiet girl who would 
neither be inspired to do a Tibetan devil dance in the middle 
of the floor after one of Angelina’s specials or faint spectacu- 
larly from heat stroke and have to be removed to Bellevue 
with Jimmy’s aid. Nevertheless, he sat down with his back 
to her. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Bassett, what'll it be tonight?’ said the 
waiter perspiringly. 
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“You might bring me a little Christmas spirit, if it’s in the 
house,”’ said Jimmy with a pallid smile. ‘‘Lord knows, I 
need it!” 

The waiter immediately grew both secretive and confiden- 
tial. Metaphorically, he laid a finger beside his nose. ‘‘ Now, 
Mr. Bassett,’’ he said, “‘if you’re really thinking of stocking 
up for the holidays—I wouldn’t tell this to everybody, but a 
friend of mine knéws a fellow that’s a steward ——’”’ 

“Yeah?” said Jimmy limply. “‘I know that steward, too, 
George. He used to run the Swiss navy. Iced tea and the 
regular dinner, George. And when I say iced tea I mean iced 
tea.” 

“Just as you say, Mr. Bassett,” said the waiter and 
shuffled away. 

Jimmy stared at the dejected geraniums again. Gerani- 
ums—holly —Christmas —— 

“‘God bless us every one!’’ said Jimmy suddenly and loudly. 
The girl at the next table jumped, knocking over her hand 
bag. It fell on the floor, spilling its contents. Jimmy found 
himself on his feet, babbling confused apologies. “‘I’m so 
sorry —it’s all my fault; I ——’”’ 

“Oh, that’s quite all right,”’ said the girl. “‘It was stupid 
of me to be startled.’’ She hesitated a moment, then smiled. 
“Do you often quote Dickens in Italian restaurants?’’ she 
queried. 

“Never,” said Jimmy firmly. 

“Never?” 

“Well, hardly ever,” admitted Jimmy reluctantly. They 
both laughed. The girl turned back to her table. Jimmy ob- 
served her for a moment. Ona blue October day, standing on 
the crest of a high hill with red leaves blowing about her, she 
might be very beautiful. Even now, under the thick enchant- 
ment of the heat, there was something about her —— 

Jimmy rose, moved his water glass across his table and de- 
liberately sat down in the chair that had been opposite him. 
The girl watched the action puzzledly. Then a small quirk of 
humor appeared at the corners of her mouth. She, too, ex- 
changed the water glasses on her table, in preparation to ris- 
ing and turning her back upon him. 

“‘Please!’’ said Jimmy pleadingly. She raised her head and 
vouchsafed him a long stare. Their eyes met. Jimmy’s were 
singularly inoffensive eyes. 

“T am not mad,” said Jimmy rapidly. “I do not sell soul 
candy, embroider peasant smocks or offer young ladies ciga- 
rettes infested with drugs unknown to Western science. My 
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fingerprints have never been found on the bloodstained five 
of hearts in the looted safe, and even if this is the Village you 
couldn’t hire me to give a searching criticism of your last 
novel.” 

The girl laughed again—a small crystal tinkle of laughter, 
cool and pleasant as running water to Jimmy’s parched mind. 
“‘Oh, well, it’s too hot to argue,” she said, replacing her water 
glass where it had been. 

“Thank you,” said Jimmy fervently. ‘I shall now devote 
myself to silent consideration of the Japanese concept of 
Hades. Their Hades, as you may know, differs somewhat 
from ours. The temperature there is always 900 degrees be- 
low zero. And that seems to me at the moment—if you’ll 
pardon my frankness—a hell of a good idea.” 


6 fap: girl made no comment; Jimmy remained silent for, 
a space of almost eight seconds. Then he spoke again. 
‘“Though how you manage to look as cool as you do ——” 
he said in the tones of one who continues a familiar argument. 
“I’m not,” said the girl; “I’m boiling.”” Again the quirk 
of humor appeared. ‘‘Are you going to go on talking,” she 
asked directly, ‘“Or am I going to eat?” 

“Both,” said Jimmy promptly. “And incidentally,” he 
continued, “‘I know this restaurant. In just about fifteen 
minutes the crowd will come. Which means that in just 
about fifteen minutes a large flabby man in one of those ice- 
cream-colored suits with a sports shirt open at the neck will 
pull out that chair opposite you, saying ‘Pardon me.’ He 
will then sit down and start telling you his sufferings in pro- 
ducing three-minute plays for the Cubbyhole Theater. Op- 
posite me,” he proceeded, “‘will be the principal patroness. 
She will weigh two hundred and forty pounds and be dressed 
entirely in purple velvet and beads. By the time we are both 
of us helplessly entangled in our spaghetti she will be calling 
me ‘dear lad,’ and she and the director will be quoting free 
verse at each other. In which case, doesn’t it really seem 
advisable ——” He made an absurd, small gesture toward 
the other table; his eyes appealed. 

“Oh, well,”’ said the girl helplessly, “bring your water 
glass.” 

“It’s such a respectable water glass,” murmured Jimmy. 
“Every water glass a perfect chaperon as well as a college 
graduate—no, that’s Crimson Taxis, isn’t it? Anyhow, the 


(Continued on Page 228) 



































“‘yYOU’RE TOO LITTLE TO KILL,’? HE SAID 
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S|IERE! Better help yourself to the fried 
chicken before it’s all gone.”’ 

“And the baked ham.” 

| ‘‘What? You’ve never eaten fried 
4 fel rabbit! Try that plump leg there.” 
“This nut bread is rather good.” 

§} ‘Have a bite of this’’—and a large 

: =) baking dish came my way. Severe in- 
roads had. already been made on the contents, and after 
sampling it I could see why: Baked macaroni, toma- 
toes and goat cheese, with a toothsome sprinkling of 
grapenuts on top. Other baked dishes followed. There 
was also some particularly fine-grained and tender lamb, 
which I enjoyed until someone mentioned that its parents 
had been goats! 

‘ “You must have a taste of this. I made it with the pickle 
left over from the hbeets.”’ It wasa breath-taking—or rathera 
breath-giving—dish of pickled string beans and garlic. Back 
home we always thought of garlic as something to try to keep 
the cows from getting, but out here in California it is prized 
as a food. 

Bowls of olives, ripe, green and stuffed; cottage cheese with 
chives; sauerkraut—by the time the salads began coming our 
way my wife and I were ashamed to unwrap our conventional 
Eastern picnic lunch of clammy sandwiches and hard-cooked 
eggs. There were potato salad, crab salad, frijole salad, fruit 
salad—diced pears, apples and oranges set in gelatin and 
beaten up with mayonnaise—and raw vegetable salad, in- 
cluding scallions and more garlic. 

One by one the fifty picknickers, who had at first sat cross- 
legged, tailor fashion, as they busily applied themselves to 
the food, sank heavily on one elbow, like Roman banqueters. 
One jolly soul in suspenders paced gingerly to and fro in an 
effort to pack his lunch and gain room for the puddings and 
cakes and tutti-frutti ice cream. 

He paused before a plump young woman demolishing a 
platter of fried rabbit: 

“Why, Minnie, I thought you were reducing.” 

“IT am—I’m reducing the food!”’ 








cAnd Not a Spectal Occasion 


HEN the dessert. I remember a White-Mountain cake 

with an inch of lemon custard filling most favorably, but I 
also cherish the thought of a sublimated tapioca custard con- 
cealed between a crown of strawberries above and crushed 
peaches beneath. Ordinarily bubbly pudding—also aptly, if 
even less appetizingly, termed fish eyes by that large majority 
of small boys who do not appreciate it—finds little favor with 
my palate, but thus disguised the most finicky ten-year-old 
would relish it. 

Luckily Sally had brought a couple of pounds of homemade 
cookies, which we were able to add to the pool and thus save 
our self-respect. The custom on these picnics is for everyone 
to bring three or four times as much as he can possibly eat 
and pass it around. 
Common _ courtesy 
demands that you 
partake of your 
neighbors’ offerings, 
and before you 
know it you have 
eaten enough to sus- 
tain an Armenian 
orphan for a week. 

When everyone 
was stuffed to the’ 
tonsils a halt was 
called—there was 
nothing more to eat. With amazing speed 
and efficiency gained by long practice 
the happy picknickers cleaned up every 
scrap, bottle and piece of paper. There 
were no eggshells; the hundreds of eggs 
consumed had all been deviled. Then 


Mrs. Elisworth’s Hot Tamale Pie 


ELT one tablespoonful of fat in a skillet. Dice 

one large onion and brown in the fat. Add one 
pound of ground or chopped meat and cook till brown. 
Any kind of meat—beef, goose, chicken—will serve, 
but the better the meat the better the pie. Stir in two 
cupfuls cooked tomatoes, seasoned to taste. Slice ina 
green pepper. Add one dozen ripe olives chopped fine 
and a slight seasoning of chili powder—go easy on the 
chili powder. Then in another pot stir two cupfuls of 
yellow cornmeal into six cupfuls of boiling salted 
water and cook as long as your conscience guides you. 
But take care that you stir the cornmeal in a little at a 
time; many and many a marital bark has foundered 
on the lumps in the cereal. Then line a baking dish 
with the mush, then with a layer of meat, another layer 
of mush, and so on, with a layer of mush on top. 
Bake in a moderate oven for twenty-five minutes. 
Then say a prayer of thanks and eat. 
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Good Cating 


By GRAEME LORIMER 


Illustrated by Stuart Hay 


we lay about on the ground in vary- 
ing stages of coma while the officers 
handled the business of the day. This 
was not a special occasion—just the 
regular monthly picnic and meeting of 
the Southern California Milk-Goat Breeders’ 
Association. Before I had recovered from the 
goat breeders’ picnic I found myself on a uni- 
versity faculty picnic. The food, although good, 
lacked something of the gustful, lip-smacking 
quality of the goat breeders’ victuals; perhaps 
my jaded palate or perhaps some up-to-this- 
time unheralded advantage of goat’s milk in 
cookery accounted for the difference. 

Supper over, we bundled all our scraps in- 
side the long strips of white paper we had used 
for tablecloths and dumped the whole thing 
into a handy incinerator. Redlands does things right in 
Sylvan Park. In addition to supplying rolls of white 
paper for tablecloths, of which twenty-five miles was used 
last year, the town has equipped two screened cook- 
houses with sinks and free gas stoves where you can cook 
your dinner—and on Sunday evenings most of the town 
does so—for nothing, be it one course or eight. Having 
lived in Redlands six months I can almost be classed as a 
native son, and I want to say right here that our Sylvan 
Park is the cleanest and best equipped of any park of a 
town of our size in the country. 

But it was not always thus. Genial Billie Ferguson took 
the park over when the man in charge died of a nervous break- 
down induced by the worry of trying to keep the park clean. 
First off, he organized contests for cleanliness between the 
Sunday-school and other organization picnics and had the 
names of the winners published in the paper. Then he got 
rolls of four-page newspaper to be used as tablecloths—the 
psychology of the thing is that people can’t be messy when 
they’re eating off a tablecloth—and now you can’t find an 
eggshell or an orange peel from one end of the park to the 
other. 

The university affair broke up early, and Sally and I strolled 
about to see what we could see. Here cake and lighted candles 
proclaimed a birthday picnic, everywhere family groups sat 
at tables or lay on the grass, and over there at the open-air 
stage something big was going on. 

As we approached we heard strains of music. 
I say strains advisedly—a youth was eliciting 
wailing protest from a saw by belaboring it with a 
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All was forgotten in a rush to the tables. 
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hammer. Both hammer and saw are useful tools jn 
their proper place, but they were never intended ag 
instruments of music. The hundreds of Sunday-schoo| 
picknickers, old and young, gathered round, however. 
and gave the sawist a good hand, just as you applaud 
when a dog does a trick—not because he does it so wel] 
but because he does it at all. 

Then came the big show, a waxworks. A jovial ingdj- 
vidual dressed in a white coat for the occasion wheeled 
out a figure of an American Indian and stood him up 
with great care. “Friends,” he 
said, ‘‘we call ourselves Amer. 
icans, but every one of us here 
in the park tonight is descended 
from an immigrant, a poor ig. 
norant immigrant who entered 
this great country 
either past the Statue 
of Liberty or by way 
of the Golden Gate, 
heartsick and home- 
sick and probably sea- 
sick—all save this 
noble specimen of the 
true American.”’ 

While he talked he 
wound up the Indian 
in the back, but he 
had some difficulty 
getting him started. He apologized, telling us the Indian 
had been drenched in a Florida rainstorm. (Appreciative 
laughter from the audience.) 

Finally the Indian began making a stiff mechanical scalp- 
ing gesture with his tomahawk, and the exhibitor trundled 
his baggage truck across the stage and brought out another 
wax figure, an organist. The monkey followed, then camea 
duke and lastly a little girl. 

Each figure when wound up started making an appropriate 
gesture—the organ grinder winding, the monkey taking off 
his cap, the duke bowing. The Indian ran down quickly be- 
cause of his disastrous Florida experience and had to be re- 
wound, but all was going well until the figure of the little girl 
was wheeled out. 

A six-year-old on the front row recognized her as his older 
brother. Suddenly it came over him that these were not 
wax figures at all, and in a loud and disillusioned voice he 
proclaimed, ‘‘Say, this is a fake!”’ 


Luncheon and Bridge Party 


UT, all in all, the show was a great success. The children 
had a fine time acting without lines, the town humorist 
who exhibited them was in his element, and the audience en- 
joyed it all, even the disillusionment of the six-year-old. 
At nine o’clock the Sunday-school children left, and before 
the park had time to cool off the Colored Knights of Pythias 
had taken possession. They ate and sang till two in the 
morning. The picnics aren’t all in the evening either—here 
is a social note in 
our local paper: 
The Pinetum of 


a 2 
‘ Sylvan Park was the 
NN g' ) 9 setting of a pretty 
\ 43 » luncheon and bridge 
; party yesterday. ... 
The luncheon was 
served at the long 
park tables, which 
were decorated with 
blue and yellow. The 
bridge tables were ar- 
ranged on the lawn 
under the pine trees 
near the Zanza. 
Which, says my 
wife, suggests a way 
to lessen the stupid- 
ity of the conven- 
tional Eastern 
indoor afternoon 
bridge parties. 
One Saturday 
noon I noticed 
bustling activity 
about the tables of 
Sylvan Park. 
strolled toward the 
busy scene. Under 
the sunflecked 
shade of eucalyp- 
tus and pepper trees 
industrious house- 
wives chatted back 
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ENRICO CARUSO 
AND HIS DAUGH- 
TER GLORIA. ‘‘THE 
SINGER IS DEAD, 
BUT THIS LITTLE 
ONE IS A 
CHILD OF MUSIC”’ 


A Child of Music — 


By DoroTHY Caruso . 


daughter pipes out a nursery song in her shrill baby 

voice we smile with pleasure and say, “Perhaps one 
of these days she will be a prima donna!”’ If our small boy 
runs inquisitive fingers over the keys of a piano we look at 
one another meaningly and exclaim, ‘‘Who knows? He may 
be a famous musician when he grows up!”’ 

And no matter how an incredulous world may laugh at 
these fond hopes, the miracle we predict sometimes comes to 
pass. The small boy fumbling at the keys becomes another 
Schelling, and the little girl trilling her Mother Goose song 
stands one day on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

So when I tell you of a little girl who has inherited a love 
of music—and, I hope, some of her father’s genius—I am 
talking to the mother. who like myself sees in her child a 
dawning talent of which perhaps she stands a little in awe. 

Her mind is full of questions that are not answered in 
books on musical technic, because such books usually begin 
where the companionship and care of the mother end. She 
wonders whether it is better to allow the child to follow its 
own fancies or whether even in its early years it should be 
trained according to rule and regulation. If there is such 
training as she can give, in what should it consist and how 
far dare she go, with no knowledge of her own to guide her? 

There is also the personality of the child to take into ac- 
count. Does one treat a talented and therefore tempera- 
mental child as one would deal with the average small 
American boy or girl whose life is evenly divided between 
school and play? 

I have not found the answers to these questions in books. 
But in talking with some of the great artists with whom 
I have been privileged to come into contact I have not hesi- 
tated to ask their advice in the training of Gloria Caruso; 
and because it has helped me to guide her, it occurred to me 
that it might also be valuable ‘to other mothers living at a 
distance from musical centers who also have to deal with 
the problem of a talented child. 


V ecssstter are alike all the world over. If our little 


Her Father Makes a Discovery 


HEN Gloria was twelve hours old her father, Enrico 
"Y Caruso, was already convinced that she would be a 
singer. He held her up to the strong light of a December day 
and, after carefully examining her throat and vocal cords, 
assured me that the formation was exactly like his own. 
From that moment he waited with the utmost impatience 
to begin the musical education of his daughter. Before she 
was able to say words distinctly he taught her to imitate the 
sounds she heard about her, such as the tinkling of a bell, 
the chirping of a bird, the ticking of a clock. Seated beside 
him on the beach at Sorrento she put her head on one side, 
listened to the hissing of the little waves, as they chased one 
another up the shore, and tried to make the same sound. 
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Caruso believed that \ 
a very important part of \ 
a child’s musical education \ 
was to teach her to listen \ 
intently—in other words, to X 
cultivate the sense of hearing. 
This is in accord with the theory 
of the Italian educator, Madame 
Montessori, whose method of teach- 
ing young children is based on the ‘Ne 
training of the senses as a preliminary ~N 
to the training of the mind. —, 

He insisted that it was as important for 
children to hear good music and to be encouraged 
to sing as it was for them to be taught to read and to write. 
He had never made a study of schools or methods of edu- 
cation, but spoke only from his own experience and obser- 
vation. That his judgment was right is evidenced by the 
fact that modern schools are coming more and more to look 
upon singing, dancing and dramatic expression as impor- 
tant parts of their curriculums. 

It was his belief that if you were not anxious to read you 
would not read, and that if a child is not taught to under- 
stand and appreciate music it will never attempt to sing or 


ay. 

A little child listens to his mother reading a fairy tale—it 
seems as though he will never tire of hearing about his 
heroes and their adventures. But sometimes his mother is 
busy and cannot read to him. He looks longingly at the 
closed book, which contains so many wonderful stories. If 
only he could read he need not wait for his mother! He de- 
sires intensely to know what is in the book, and so in a short 
time he conquers the alphabet and begins to read. 

So Caruso believed that if one gave the child an under- 
standing and a distant view of the beautiful music-land. that 
lay ahead of him, in time, of his own accord, he would travel 
over those tedious miles of scales and finger exercises in order 
to arrive at his goal. 

In speaking of Gloria’s education he said, ‘‘ We shall begin 
to play music to her while she is still very young. But she 
must not practice for a long time and nothing must be 
forced upon her; because if she loves music she will want to 
learn, and if she does not love it she might as well do some- 
thing else.”’ 

As Gloria grew older she learned to sing nursery songs, as 
does every other child. But with a curious dramatic instinct 
she first climbed ori a stool, bowed and smiled right and 
left to an invisible audience, then sang, often accompanying 
herself with gestures. No one ever paid any apparent atten- 

tion to her singing, so she never became self-conscious 
about it. 
_ When she was three years old I engaged a teacher to come 
to the house to play to her. It was understood that there 
was to be no teaching and no practicing, for I wanted to 
carry out her father’s wishes and make her acquainted with 
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ee music at an early 
| age, through hear- 

/ ing it played over 

] and over. 

/ But I had not counted 
on the personality of 
the child or on the re- 

/ sult of those early lessons 

with her father. When 
the teacher played simple 
bird notes on the piano 
Gloria promptly imitated 
them, but she also wanted to 
play them for herself. When 
she could not immediately find 
the notes she wanted she burst into 
ry indignant tears and refused to go near 
y the piano. So these first attempts at 
—_— the musical education of Gloria were soon 
brought to a lachrymose conclusion. 
Caruso often said that he thought a girl should be 
educated at home—that she should remain close to her 
mother. If he had lived I am sure that he would have in- 
sisted upon this. But I felt that Gloria would do better in 
an American school among little girls of her own age; so 
when she was five years old she began to attend a school for 
small children. 

I still think she would have done well in school had she 
been treated as simply as any other child, but in spite of re- 
peated warnings she was pointed out to visitors as the 
daughter of Caruso and brought into the limelight more than 
was good for her. At home we had a difficult time counter- 
acting the effect of the spoiling and attention she received 
during her school hours. 


Zimbalist’s Theory 


S SHE was a very sociable little girl she loved the com- 

panionship of children and consented to learn rather 

silly poems and to model in clay and trace drawings—all this 
just to be in their company for a few hours every day. 

It was about this time, when she was five years old, that 
Efrem Zimbalist came to the house, and she heard him play. 
The next time she saw him she told him that she wanted to 
play the violin. After she had left the room he said, “If I 
were you I would give her a violin. Since she expresses a 
desire to play, it may be that she will choose the violin as a 
musical outlet. Even if she soon tires of it, it is wise to give 
it to her.” 

So I bought Gloria a violin, and for a time she carried it 
about with her, listening intently to the strange sounds she 
made when she drew the bow over the strings. 

I began to think, “Perhaps after all she is destined to be 
a great violinist.’” For mothers never go halfway in their 
ambitions; a great singer, a famous pianist—that is all we 
can see or imagine for our children. 

The violin soon found its way to the bottom of a toy box. 
It was valuable chiefly because it gave me Zimbalist’s theory 
of early musical education. If a child wishes to play an 


(Continued on Page 143) 
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evening neckline. ans 
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Woolen scarf with self 


Yvonne David- loop through back. 


son’s new skirt 
back showing 
the knotted ker- 
chief yoke with 


pleats below. Below—Suzanne Talbot's 


skirt back with broad flat 
bow above the fullness on 





Martial and Armand’s coat sleeve 
muff cuff of white ermine on black 
broadcloth with long paddle tab, 








By ©able From Ricnarp E. Myers 


Paris Representative of the Journal 


P66 CABLE Paris 50 49 2/1750 

PATOU EMPHASIZES BACKS OF FROCKS. TREATS COAT BACKS SAME AS 
DRESSES. COATS FANCIER. NO EMBROIDERY. PRINTED VELVET FOR 
AFTERNOON IMPORTANT. MANY SKIRTS DIP, FRONT LONGER OR 
SHORTER THAN BACK. NEW COLORS THROUGHOUT. LIGHT AND DARK 
SLATE BLUES AND BLACK LEAD. MANY BROWNS, GREENS, BOTTLE 
GREENS. SILHOUETTE HINTS 1880-1892 INCLUDING MUFFS. 


RXP63 CaBLE Paris 50 1/1716 

WORTH FEATURES STRAIGHT DAYCOATS WITH ROUNDED FRONT. 
SLEEVES FURRED ON FOREARM OVER THE ELBOW. SLEEVELESS JACKETS 
OF LACE JERSEY FOR AFTERNOON, EMBROIDERED TULLE FOR EVENING. 
PANELS AND FLARES FOR EVENING ARE FLAT EXCEPT THOSE OF TULLE. 
PLEATED SCARFS WITH TWO-TONE BOWKNOTS. TASSELS GALORE. 
STIFF AND PRINTED VELVETS IMPORTANT. 


RXP62 CaBLE Paris 50 1/1716 

LENIEF INTRODUCES FEW DIPPED FRONT SKIRTS’ FOR “EVENING. 

MAJORITY LONG BACKS. MOLDED WAISTS WITH FRONT OR BACK 

DRAPED. FEW EVENING COATS ALSO MOLDED, WITH HALO FUR COLLARS. 

PRINTED VELVETS SIGNIFICANT FOR AFTERNOON FROCKS. FEW FINELY 

PLEATED SKIRTS, OTHERS FULL IN CENTER BACK. SLIGHTLY DIPPED BODICE, ROUNDED BACK. 


PR21 CaBLeE Paris 50 30/1519. 

MARTIAL ET ARMAND FEATURE CHINESE SILHOUETTE WITH LONG, SLIGHTLY DRAPED 
TUNIC, SKIRT WITH FULLNESS IN CENTER FRONT, IRREGULAR JAGGED HEMLINES. CHINESE 
EMBROIDERY GALORE. TASSELS, TABS, FRINGES, MONOGRAMS. NEW CHINESE BLUES AND 
BLACK DOMINATE. SHORT, BACK-POINT FICHUS GALORE. - SMALL FLORAL VELVET PRINTS. 


P6 50 CaBLE Paris 28 1330 

REDFERN SHOWS PAGODA SILHOUETTE FOR DAY AND EVENING. ACHIEVED BY FLARE AT 
HIPLINE. JACKETS AND DRESSES WITH STRAIGHT SILHOUETTE ARE RIVALS, APPEARING AS 
SHEATH FOR EVENING. MANY FROCKS INDICATIVE OF NINETIES. FUR JACKETS WITH 
WOOLEN TROTTEURS AND AFTERNOON FROCKS. IRFE INDIVIDUALIZES. PLACES EMPHASIS 
ON SIDES OF EVENING AND AFTERNOON FROCKS. 


~ 


P7 50 CaBLE Paris 28 1330 


at REGNY WORKS STRIPED FABRICS IN GEOMETRIC LINES ON JUMPERS ESPECIALLY. 
OPCOATS STRAIGHT, MANY FUR-LINED. THREE-PIECE SPORTS OUTFIT, EACH PIECE A 


lower flounce. 


Above— Redfern’s 
bell-shaped sleeve 
with fur standing 
over elbow banded 
by a fabric belt. 


At left—Martial 
and Armand’s 
model “‘nippon 
in brocaded ap- 
ricot taffeta 
shows Fapanese 
silhouette.” 


Irfé sleeve on gown showing romantic touch. 








DIFFERENT FABRIC. SIDE EMPHASIS SHOWN ON FROCKS AND JUMPERS. 
YVONNE DAVIDSON SHOWS STRAIGHT HEMS FOR EVENING, FITTED 
BODICES. APRON FORMING RUFFLES ON AFTERNOON FROCKS. MILITARY 
CAPES FOR DAYTIME, 


P8 50 CABLE Paris 28 1330 

CHAMPCOMMUNAL SHOWS DROP-YOKE COATS BUT SET-IN SLEEVES. 
STRAIGHT EASY LINES. SCARFS MATCH JUMPERS. FULL, WIDE SKIRTS 
WITH IRREGULAR LINE FOR AFTERNOON AND EVENING. YTEB SHOWS 
WOOLEN ENSEMBLES. FROCKS WITH SLEEVELESS BOX JACKETS FOR 
SUITS. BOTH EVEN AND UNEVEN HEMLINES FOR EVENING. SKIRTS 
SHORT BUT HAVE FLARES AND PANELS, ACCENTUATED BY DOUBLE 
HEADING. 


NA252 CABLE Paris 49 1/1004 

TALBOT SHOWS SPECIAL FABRIC OF PERSIAN LEAF BROCADE SATIN OR 
LAME USED FOR COATS CUT LIKE MAN’S DINNER JACKET, WITH BLACK 
CHIFFON EVENING FROCKS. SHOWED SPORTS PULL-OVERS (SWEATERS) 
WITH ENORMOUS INDIAN ARROWHEAD INCRUSTATIONS UNDER ARMS. 
THREE-QUARTER JACKETS AND STRAIGHT JERSEY COATS FOR SPORTS. 


NA244 CaBLE Paris 50 1/1004. 

DQUILLET DOUCET SHOW DIAGONAL LINES, PARTIALLY FLAT BOLEROS. 
EMPHASIS ON SIDES. UP-FRONT DOWN-BACK EVENING GOWNS WITH 
BODICES LONG. FLOATING PANELS AT SIDE, OR LONG ONES AT BACK OF 
SKIRT. SCARFS THROUGHOUT. BELT BUCKLES AT BACK OF FROCKS. 
NEW COLOR D@UILLET DOUCET BLUE, BETWEEN NAVY AND ELECTRIC. 


NA246 CaBLE Paris 50 1/1004 

GROULT SHOWS VERY WIDE FULL SINGLE AND DOUBLE FLOUNCED SKIRTS WITH INLAYS LIKE 
WHEEL SPOKES, FOR AFTERNOON, VARIED WITH STRAIGHTER TIERED SILHOUETTE FOR 
EVENING. VERY LONG BACK WITH SQUARE-CUT, UP-FRONT HEM. COAT BACKS ON DAY 
FROCKS. LACE FOR EVENING OVER STIFFENED TAFFETA. 


PR24 50 CABLE Paris 30 1519 

LELONG COLORS NEW STEEL BLUE, VANILLA. ACCENTUATES BACKS FOR AFTERNOON AND 
EVENING GOWNS. VARIED FLAT BOLERO LINE FOR DAY AND EVENING ALSO STRAIGHT 
BODICE FOR EVENING. MANY STRAIGHT TUBELIKE FRONTS, CONTINUING IN FLAT TIERS. 
PRINTED VELVET FROCKS ACCOMPANY PLAIN VELVET OR CLOTH COATS FOR AFTERNOON. 
ZIG-ZAG JERSEY WITH PLAIN JERSEY, A FAVORITE COMBINATION FOR SPORTS. 


CDV5 CABLE Paris 50 3/1142 

JENNY SHOWS PRINCESS LINE WITH CLOSE COLLARS BUTTONED AT CENTER FRONT FOR 
DAYTIME. PLAIN OR VARIED NECKLINE FOR EVENING ALSO VARIED DRAPED AND FLOUNCED 
LINES WITH SIDE EMPHASIS. BLACK LEADS. MANY IN GOLDEN BEIGE. SCARFS ON EVERY- 
THING. FITTED HIPLINES ON SUITS. GREAT VARIETY IN SLEEVES ON COATS AND DRESSES. 
















¥s%,|HE elevator man stared. He stared almost 
Mat} to the point of endangering the decorum 

4) for which the quiet little hostelry was so 

44) well and favorably known and which he 
g]| and his fellow employes held in sacred trust. 
#@| When she went down in his car in the 

%| morning she was all in black—dead, de- 
8) termined black, without a gleam or a peep 
here was an out-of-date club of fair hair 
at the back of her neck over which a middle-aged hat 
rode high. When she came up in his car in the afternoon she 
was all in browns and hennas and golds, and there was a 
small smart felt with a tiny pointed yellow wing pulled 
down over a sleek bob. 

“That is to say,” he told his wife in the evening, ‘“‘she 
went down a raven and she came up an oriole!’”’ There was a 
time when he had not spent alternate days and nights run- 
ning a bronze-gilt cage up and down in a black well. “And it 
wasn’t only what she was wearing, Mollie; it was what she 
was feeling inside. You could just see it. She’d gone creeping 
down, but she came flying back! I guess I did gape at her, 
because she got red and then she smiled as nice as you 
please, and she says do I happen to know anyone about her 
size who could use some black things in good condition— 
hats and dresses and coats? And when I told her how your 
sister’s girl had just lost her husband and had a chance to 
work in a store, why she says that’s fine—give her the ad- 
dress, and she’ll send the trunk right over. And after I let 
her off on the fifth I just watched, and she went skipping 
down the hall the way nobody ever skipped in that hotel 
before since the Ormsby Arms first opened its doors!” 

“Well, it sounds to me like a short mourn,”’ said his wife 
shrewdly; “but it’s a sure enough godsend for poor Edna, 
and we won’t look a gift horse in the mouth.” 

The elevator man shook his head. ‘But I can’t help won- 
dering!” 








E WOULD have wondered still more had he seen his pas- 
senger in the sanctuary of Room 535. There wasa full- 
length mirror on the door of the closet; and she ran to stand 
before it, color rising, mouth tremulous, dark eyes wide. 
She had not dared to look her fill under the eyes of sales- 
women and fitters, and there had been only brief and tan- 
talizing glimpses as she went past shop windows of a strange 
new-old figure that didn’t seem to be herself. 

But it was! Mrs. Melford Gates had gone away, and Juana 
Leigh had come back. “I’m not a staid matron of early 
middle age!’’ she exulted. “And I’m not a youngish widow; 
I’m young—actually, positively young! I mean, I can be 
young again, when I remember how it’s done. At least, I’m 
on my way to be young again!” She did a mad little form- 
less dance about the heavily elegant room and dropped 
breathless into a forbidding chair. “I haven’t moved so 
fast as that for nine years!” she gasped. ‘‘But I’m going 
to now—forever and forever.” : 

The wife of the elevator man was mistaken—it wasn’t a 
short mourn; at least, not in the outward and visible mani- 
festations. It was exactly a year to a day since Melford 
Gates had died, suddenly and indignantly, in the midst of 
his gratifying success and his complacent plans for the 
future, and his widow had obediently carried out his wishes. 
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IT WAS A GOOD GAME, ALMOST A GREAT GAME—CLOSE, CLEAN, DRAMATIC 


The Make-Up Tree 


By RuTH CoMFort MITCHELL 


IMustrated by Saul Tepper 


“I sincerely trust, my dear Juana,” he had remarked once 
after a shocked comment on the unseemly conduct of an 
acquaintance, ‘“‘that, in the event of my death, you would 
pay my memory the respect of deep mourning for the regu- 
lation period.” 

She had assured him promptly and cheerfully that she 
would—he was looking especially substantial that day—and 
she was very thankful, afterward, that he had laid the 
weight of his wishes upon her. It was a very little thing to 
do for poor Melford, who had, as he freely admitted himself, 
done so much for her. For good measure she had even 
waited until she crossed the continent—Massachusetts to 
California—before she laid off the sable habiliments of grief. 

Juana Gates thought of it now, and she rose and went to 
look at herself again, less triumphantly and more thought- 
fully this time, slowly taking inventory of tall slimness, of 
ivory-olive skin, palely fair hair and astonishingly dark eyes, 
almost black, which had come down from a grandmother, 
together with her name. 


S, she could look young again—she did; but would she 
ever really feel young again, after the years of “Yes, 
Melford, surely. . . Just as you wish, Melford, of 
course’? And even if she could learn to motivate her own 
life again, would they take her back into the sacred circle, 
the magic ring she had ruthlessly broken? She had been a 
traitor—she had betrayed youth. Although she remem- 
bered, humbly and hungrily, the grip and the password, 
would they let her in? 

The year of mourning timed her return to California per- 
fectly for the end of the football season—the Big Game. 
There would be a gathering of the clan. They would all 
come back to Stanford for the rally and the game; and she 
would be there, Juana Leigh again, with ashes on her head 
and hope in her heart. 

There was a sharp knock, and a bell boy entered with two 
big parcels and a hat box. The old black raiment had come 
back, and the new plumage had begun to arrive. She decided 
not to let herself look at anything yellow or rose or blue 
until the raven-hued things were packed away out of her 
sight forever. 

With all her remembering she had really forgotten what 
San Francisco was like toward the radiant end of November. 
“Regular football weather,”” people said—sunny, golden, 
crisp, with a lift in the air which kept your heels off the 


‘pavement. And besides the always gorgeous flower stands 


at the corners there were the shop windows fairly cheering 
with the college colors—one blue and gold for California, the 
other cardinal for Stanford. 

“Going to the game?” Juana heard people say on the 
street, in the shops. “Got your tickets yet?” “No; I’m 
frantic!’’ ‘‘Where are you all going for dinner?” “Are you 
fixed after the game? Well, some people have all the luck! 
We couldn’t get reservations!”’ ‘‘Where are your seats? 
Oh, corking!”’ : 





The most lavishly lovely of all the florists’ shops on Grant 
Avenue had, in the back of the window blazing with cardinal, 
a great banner—cardinal letters on white—which was as 
heartily articulate as a college yell: FOREVER AND 
FOREVER, STANFORD RED! 

Juana stood still before it, her heart in her eyes. It was 
the last line of a Stanford song. She had sung it dozens, 
hundreds of times, at rallies, on the bleachers, and her blood 
quickened as she began to hum under her breath. 

“TIsn’t it a gorgeous window?”’ A plump, well-tailored 
matron with a smart gray bob was standing companionably 
beside her. ‘And we’re going to win, aren’t we?” 

“Oh, yes!’”’ breathed Juana fervently. 

“I’ve got a boy on the team,” she offered with joyous and 
shameless pride. 

“Oh, have you? Aren’t you proud! What does he play?” 

“Quarter. Edward Kennedy Ralston is his name, but 
they call him Skin. He is thin, of course!”’ 

Juana regarded her with respectful curiosity. ‘I’ve been 
reading about him. They say he’s a wonder!” 

“Well, of course, we think so, naturally, his dad and I. 
You aren’t in college yourself? I thought perhaps ——” 

“Mercy, no; I left in my junior year—ages ago!” Oh, 
goody, goody! She did look young! She did! “I’ve béen 
living in the East, and this is my first trip West in nine 
years.” 

Why tell a stranger that? The woman wasn’t interested. 
Just because it was so blessedly good to hear her own 
language spoken again. ‘‘As a matter of fact, Juana, my 
dear,” Melford used to say, ‘‘when you consider the time 
and the money expended every year, all over this country, 
for football, and stop to think what fine, constructive, per- 
manent things might be achieved with the same time and 
the same money, does it not, candidly, seem like a waste?” 


T FIRST she used to protest hotly, a lump in her throat, 
her eyes smarting. Wasn’t courage a fine, constructive, 
permanent thing? And cleverness and selflessness and team 
spirit? And didn’t it do thousands and thousands of people 
good to come out of their kitchens and countinghouses for 
one day in the year and sit for four hours with racing blood 
and thumping hearts and hoarse voices in a world where 
nothing mattered but whose ball it was and whether we 
made our first down? 

But Melford merely said that when you came right down 
to it it was really a form of hysteria, mob hysteria. So she 
stopped presently and said instead, “Well, I dare say it 
does, Melford,” and went upstairs and cried, if she had time 
before dinner or a bridge game or one of their brisk, sensible 
walks three times round the block. 

Now she turned impulsively to Skin Ralston’s mother, 
who was moving away with a comradely nod, and said, 
“I wonder—you’ll think me frightfully presuming, I'm 
afraid, but would you have lunch with me?” Then, as the 
woman hesitated: ‘Oh, please! I’m just back, and I 
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haven't seen anyone I know, and it’s so dreadfully lone- 
some.” She was certainly not going to cry on Grant Avenue 
in front of a gay florist’s window, talking to an utter stran- 
ger, was she? Idiot! Softy! 

~ The woman looked at her and looked quickly away again, 
stepping forward and consulting the wall clock in the flower 
shop. 

oT et’s see—ten to one. Well, I have forty minutes before 
a committee meeting. I think that will be delightful. Where 
shall we go?’’ She suggested a tea room where the food 
wasn't reheated more than three times and the service 
reasonably quick, and led the way. After her initial boldness 
Juana had turned shy, and it was her guest who led the con- 
versation. 


“CO YOU used to go to Stanford, did you?”’ she asked 
across the tiny table with its square of cross-stitched 
unbleached linen. “And you loved it—I can see that.” 

“1 adored it.”” Her dark eyes were solemn. ‘More than 
any of the rest. I was a lonely only child. That sounds 
like the first line of a pathetic ballad, doesn’t it? But I was, 
and my father died when I was tiny, and my mother was 
very sad and sensitive, and I never had any young life till I 
came to college. My mother died in my freshman year, so 
college was really the only home I had. It was my home 
and my family and—and my religion. I was most aw- 
fully poor, and I had to work my way through—coaching, 
doing secretarial work and reading aloud to a girl whose 
eyes were weak. I didn’t mind; I’d*have scrubbed side- 
walks! I think that if I had died then, and there had 
been an autopsy, they’d have found on my heart: ‘For- 
ever and forever, Stanford Red.’”’ Hot color flooded her 
ivory pallor, and the full white lids hooded her eyes. 

Mrs. Ralston ad- 
dressed herself tact- 
fully to a doll’s dish of 
pale consommé with a 
sliver of lemon floating 
onit. ‘‘But you went 
away to the East, just 
the same?”’ 

Juana ate a brittle 
piece of toast cut dia- 
mond shape, with a 
polka dot of melted 
cheese in the middle. 
“Yes. Just before the 
big game, my junior 
year. I married very 
suddenly, and al- 
though my husband 
was a Californian he 
had just inherited a 
business in the East, so 
we went directly to 
Massachusetts. And 
stayed there—nine 
years.” 

“You sound like one 
of the Children of 
Israel speaking of the 
captivity,” laughed the 
other. ‘‘ We Californi- 
ans are rather absurd, 
aren't we? And your 
husband came out with 
you?”’ 

“My husband died 
a year ago day before 
yesterday.” 





“(\H, MY dear!” 
said the older 
woman warmly, lay- 
ing a well-groomed, 
capable hand on the 
girl’s fingers. ‘‘That’s 
too -”’ She looked 
shrewdly at Juana, 
Stopped, retrieved her 
hanc and said briskly, 
“Well, you’ve got all 
your life before you 
now, haven’t you?” 





WHY HAD THEY 
FOUGHT SO HOTLY 
AND FIERCELY? 
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““Yes,”’ her hostess returned quickly. “But lets talk 
about the game. Is it true that our backfield is weak?”’ 

Mrs. Ralston, toying tolerantly with something vaguely 
creamed in an attractive yellow pot, answered fully and 
competently. Skin had taught his mother well, it appeared. 
She ran over the team with crisp and knowledgeable com- 
ments. 

‘All new names to me,” the girl sighed. “I suppose a 
good many old-timers come back, of course, as they always 
did? Old football men? They used to try to get old stars to 
speak at the rally, I remember.” 

“Oh, yes—they still do. There’s someone very important 
coming, Neddy said. I can’t remember his name. Of 
course, the older names don’t mean much to me, for I’ve 
only been interested since I’ve had a boy to thrill and agonize 
over. My husband would remember, of course—he was the 
greatest fullback, he said, that Stanford ever had. Art 
somebody, I think.”’ 

“Art?” said the girl faintly. 

The other frowned, putting down her tea cup. “I think 
so. No, not Art—Arch! That’s it! Arch Donovan! Red 
Donovan! Of course! I heard Ned and his dad talking last 
evening about him. -It was very doubtful whether he could 
come this year—he and his brother have a cattle ranch 
somewhere—but at the last moment he was able to get 
away. Neddy was thrilled to the bone. This Donovan 
seems to be the last word in college hero worship.”’ 

It had happened. She had heard his name spoken aloud 
for the first time in nine years, and she hadn’t cried out or 
fainted. She sat quite calmly, tracing a pattern on the doily 
with a steady finger, and heard her voice saying, without a 
tremor, ‘‘ Well, that’s fine, isn’t it? It always bucks them up 
to have an old star at the rally.” 
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Her guest looked at her wrist watch and gathered up bag 
and book and gloves. ‘‘This has been very jolly! I’ve en- 
joyed it. Good-by and good luck—and pull hard for my 
Neddy on Saturday, won’t you?”’ She went stepping briskly 
away, and Juana was alone again. 

She began to shake so violently that the waitress observea 
her with concern. “I expect you feel the draft, miss. I’ll 
close the window and bring you another pot of hot water for 
your tea.”’ 

Juana took it, thankful for the excuse for sitting on, but 
she did not pour it out. Well, she hadn’t fooled herself. She 
had known all along that behind the game and the old 
crowd and her recaptured youth was that mad, fantastic 
hope that Arch would be waiting for her, in spite of her 
treachery, under the Make-Up Tree. 


LWAYS, after their quarrels—sometimes Juana first and 
sometimes Arch, but never far apart—they went to the 
young madrojfia tree in the little hollow just off the hill road 
above Fraternity Row. It was an ideal place for reconcilia- 
tions—quickly accessible, hidden, secret. 

Why had they fought so hotly and fiercely? Because her 
eyes were black and his hair was red? Or because of the 
breathless, bitter-sweet haste to be friends again, his iron- 
muscled young hug so tight that it was a happy hurt, her 
wet cheek pressed so hard against his old red sweater that the 
pattern of the knitting would be upon it for an hour—his 
brand of ownership? 

They had never imagined a battle that couldn’t be lost or 
won, a break that couldn’t be mended, a wound that couldn’t 
be healed beneath the Make-Up Tree. But at the end, after 
the one real and terrible difference, she had never gone back. 
It was beyond even the sturdiest young madrofia tree to 
spread charity and 
understanding and for- 
giveness over the im- 
possible, unutterable 
things they had said. 

The beginning of the 
quarrel had been 
simple and usual 
enough. It was the 
arrival of Peg Gates’ 
opulent uncle, and the 
parties, and his sin- 
gling her out from the 
first, and Arch’s sav- 
age jealousy, and her 
impatience with it. 

She was never able 
to drive or to drag her 
mind back, step by 
step, inch by inch, over 
that tragic progress of 
events. Mercifully, 
doggedly, instinctively 
it shrank back, cling- 
ing desperately, refus- 
ing; the flagellant’s 
hand faltered. 


HERE was always 

a blank between 
the frightful scene with 
Arch and that which 
found her standing be- 
side Melford Gates in 
the minister’s austere 
parlor, with Peggy a 
tearful bridesmaid, 
half thrilled, half hor- 
rified, and the Misses 
Gates, Melford’s half 
sisters, refusing stonily 
to lift the light of their 
countenances upon the 
union, and herself say- 
ing over and over in 
her mind that this was 
a wonderful and ro- 
mantic thing she was 


(Continued on 
Page 248) 
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These houses represent an architect's ideal 
of the three-bedroom house for the Amer- 
ican of good taste. The floor plans with 
minor changes are the same for all three 
houses. The sun room will appeal to those 
who long for a little privacy and quiet 

@ away from the general living room. The 
garage, which is incorporated with the 

house, is conveniently entered through a 

passageway back of the stairs. 


Three Ftouses From One Floor Plan 


(Contributed by J. Harotp Hawkins 


Designed by BLAKESLEE BRoTHERS, Architects 
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The second floor offers the possibility 
of four bedrooms, the fourth to be built 
over the garage. The rooms are well 
planned as to ventilation and access to 
the bathrooms. The room above the 
garage would be fine as a play room 
for grown-ups or-the children. Write 
the Architectural Department, Ladies’ 
Home Fournal, for particulars. 
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Garden Ftomes 
for the Suburbs 


New Ideas in Small-House 
Arrangement and Placement on 


City and Suburban Lots 





Designed by ERNEST FLAGG 
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and garden. 
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Cellar under Three bedrooms and Living room over- 
right wing. bath upstairs. looks garden. 
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The newer ideal of common-sense 
placement of houses on suburban 
lots is clearly shown by this 
corner-lot treatment (House No.1) 
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The house has 
@ Studio as an 
interesting fea- 
ture. A green- 
house might be 
substituted. 
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Keyplate showing location of houses. 
See pages 18 and 19, September Fournal. 











No. 11 will interest physicians or dentists, 
as office quarters are provided. A charming 
and comfortable house. 
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An excellent exposure for bedrooms. 
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(some, Says the Drum 


Xx 


—11S lean face was wan in the gray light. 

Sa\ ‘We've got to lie low for a bit, they’re 

Big@ya fae) going to turn this country inside out to find 

Bae fil] you. My plan is for you to stay some- 

DA mii where quietly until the first heat of the 

pursuit has spent itself and I can get hold 

Wh) of another car. You'll have to come to my 

#) place, I think. Would you mind doing so?” 

“I'll do anything you say,” I answered wearily, “as long 
as you hide me from that terrifying man.” 

“You must have thought I’d deserted you, didn’t you?” 

I nodded forlornly. And then he told me of the events 
leading up to his dramatic appearance at the Atlantic. 

On arriving with the car at Kemper’s, the presence of two 
stolid figures on the sidewalk before the hotel, in conversa- 
tion with the driver of a limousine halted beside the curb, 
had aroused his suspicions. Accordingly he drove past the 
hotel and, leaving his car in an adjacent side street, returned 
to investigate. 

From a bar opposite, impotent to warn me, he witnessed 
my arrival and arrest and, when I was taken away, followed 
in his car. 

Not daring to risk arrest with the blue envelope on him, 
he had dodged about among the trees lining the street, 
wondering what to do. 

“Hark!’’ he interrupted this recital, ‘“‘I believe that’s a 
cab!” The brisk clip-clop of a horse’s hoofs came to our 
ears. The cab was disengaged, and the next minute we were 
bowling smoothly over the asphalt. As we drove along my 
companion finished his story. 





HEN I quitted the villa with Grundt, Druce followed. 
He left his car at the service entrance and, seizing a 
moment when the timekeeper was occupied at the telephone, 
slipped through the lobby and mounted at hazard the back 
stairs. For a while he wandered aimlessly about that floor 
until suddenly he heard Grundt’s inquisition of the prince. 


“‘I AM A CAPUCHIN, MY SON, AND WE ARE IN GERMANY. 


By VALENTINE WILLIAMS 


Illustrated by We. D. Stevens 


Then he thought of a waiter’s coat he had seen hanging 
on the wall of the service room. He crept back there. As a 
waiter he might gain access to the room. He snatched up a 
tray and returned to his listening post outside the prince’s 
suite. But he had no plan of campaign more definite than 
this in his mind when he knocked. . 

How much of this gallant tale I took in as the cab rattled 
us through the quiet streets, I cannot say. In the end 
I think I must have dozed, and when I opened my eyes 
I found that the cab had stopped in a cobbled forecourt with 
the arched facade of a great railway station behind. ‘‘ You 
realize,” said Druce, “‘that Clubfoot is bound to dig out that 
cabby. That’s why I told him to drive us here. No place 
so good as a big railway station for losing a trail. Now, if 
you're ready, we'll go on.” 

Outside the station we clambered on a tram, to leave jit, 
after a short run, in a long and dingy thoroughfare. Pres- 
ently we turned into a narrow street and came to the house 
which proved to be our destination. 

With his key my companion let us into a sordid passage- 
way lit by the first rays of morning. Through a glazed door 
at the end we passed into a small yard, dank and fetid, and 
through another door on the far side into a second yard, 
equally malodorous, where, in a corner, the foot of a dark 
staircase was flanked by rows of white china name plates. 

I shrank back. ‘You don’t live here?” I faltered. 

In silence we climbed into the stuffy darkness—up and 
up, landing after landing until, the staircase ending under a 
grimy glass lantern, we stood in a low-pitched corridor, lined 
with doors. Druce laid a finger on his lips and went softly 
to the end of the passage. A key grated, a switch clicked 





and a stream of light, falling through an open door, illy. 
minated the mobile face. 

“Sanctuary !’’ he whispered and drew me in. 

I had looked to find a flat—two rooms and a bath, say, at 
the least, but I discovered that my sanctuary was nothing 
but an attic under the eaves. 

“Pretty squalid, what?” he observed chattily as he filled 
a pan at the tap. “But in my position I can’t afford to at- 
tract attention. And the best way to avoid remark in a big 
city is to pitch your tent among people who are equally in- 
tent on evading inconvenient inquiries.” 

He chuckled and set a pan of water on a gas ring which 
stood on a shelf beneath the sink. “I’ve got some devilish 
queer neighbors, I don’t mind telling you.” He put a match 
to the gas. ‘There, that’ll be hot in a minute. I dare say 
you’d like a tub before you turn in—I’ve got a rubber bath, 
I’ll just dig you out some clean sheets.” So saying, he 
turned round to the alcove and pulled back the curtain, 
Then I heard him utter a sharp exclamation. 

On the narrow camp bed which stood in the recess a girl 
lay fast asleep on the coverlet. 


. HY, Ottilie!’’ I heard Druce say, and at his words she 

instantly awoke. She moved her head round and 
opened her eyes, and I recognized the little waitress from the 
Café zur Nelke. She did not sit up, but, stretching up like a 
child, put her thin hands on the lapels of Druce’s jacket. Un- 
der its mask of paint her small face was haggard. 

“Ach,” she murmured in a soft little voice, “‘I thought 
you’d never come. I lay down to wait for you, and I must 
have fallen asleep. I came to warn you—you can’t go back 
to the café. It’s shut up.” 

I saw him gently detach her fingers and straighten him- 
self up. “You’re a good friend, little Ottilie,’”’ he said, “but 
you can’t stay here.’”’ He moved aside and disclosed me. 

Her eyes widened at the sight of me, and her short upper 
lip trembled. For a moment I thought she was going to cry. 


I CANNOT HIDE A FUGITIVE FROM GERMAN JUSTICE” 
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In the moment of awkward silence that ensued Druce 
looked at me. “It’s quite all right.” 

“It’s nothing of the sort,”’ I rejoined with heat. “I’ve 
no wish to upset your domestic arrangements.” I saw 
him flinch at that. “The only thing I must ask of you is 
to advance me enough money to get my ticket home.” 

“Please be reasonable!” said Druce. 

“Very well,” I cried. ‘Then I’ll just fend for myself.”’ 

But even as I turned to leave him a little voiee cried 
“Adieu!” and Ottilie’s slim figure flashed past me and 
whisked through the door. Druce sprang forward, but 
he was too late. He made no attempt to follow. He 
closed the door and placed himself before it. 


I make no excuse for myself. The long, long years of 
heartbreak have brought their punishment with them. 
When I look back upon the way I behaved that morning 
in Nigel’s attic—the scene I made, the flood of wrathful 
tears in which my outburst culminated and the hateful, 
mean things I flung at him—I am sick with shame. 

He let me storm myself out. Then very quietly he said, 
“You'll find clean sheets in the box under the bed; some 
clean pajamas too. I’ll be back later and bring you some 
food.”’ With that he went away. 

And then I realized what I had done. How could I 
drive him from our only refuge, when by this, no doubt, 
the streets from end to end were flaming with the bills of 
the hue and cry? I was springing forward to call him 
back when the sound of the key turning in the lock ban- 
ished all unselfish thoughts from my mind. He had dared 
to lock me in! I flung myself down upon the bed and 
gave vent to my outraged feelings in another storm of 


tears. XI 


HE hands of my watch pointed to quarter of six when 

I opened my eyes. They had stood at half-past five 
when, having fished myself out an expensive-looking 
sleeping suit of Nigel Druce’s, I had finally gone to bed. 
The watch had not stopped; I had merely slept for twelve 
hours. 

Presently I noticed certain changes in the appearance 
of the room. A great pan of water simmered on the gas 
ring; on a towel neatly spread upon the floor a rubber 
bath stood prepared; and a coffeepot, flanked by a jug 
of milk, rolls and butter, and two eggs in a saucepan, 
the whole set out upon a clean red-and-white tablecloth, 
reminded me that I was inordinately hungry. 

During the mechanical operation of tubbing and dress- 
ing and tidying up the room I thought about Nigel Druce. 
And the meal, complete even to the newspaper folded 
by my plate—which, as I began to realize, he could have 
procured for me only at imminent risk to himself—went 
far to smooth my ruffled feelings. 

To take my mind off my thoughts I picked up the news- 
paper. A big headline right across the front page announced 
that the delivery of the Austro-Hungarian note to Servia was 
hourly awaited. The long columns of print made my head 
swim, so I turned with relief to a column of short paragraphs, 
and suddenly my eye fastened on a name, Von Linz. With 
a quick pang I read: 


SUICIDE OF AN OFFICER 


Early this morning, in a hotel of the Dorotheenstrasse, the 
dead body of an officer was discovered, a revolver in the right 
hand. The victim has been identified as Leutnant von Linz, of 
the 56th Infantry Regiment. Leutnant von Linz was formerly 
in the Fifth Regiment of Foot Guards. The suicide is attributed 
to money difficulties. 


Poor, wretched Rudi! Sitting in his hotel bedroom all 
through the long night, waiting for the arrival of the provost 
marshal, which he must have guessed would signal the end of 
his military career! He had chosen the way out which I now 
realized Clubfoot had suggested. I could see that poor boy, 
Standing at the desk looking hopelessly down upon the re- 
volver which Grundt had laid there. 

Clubfoot again! Swiftly, noiselessly, the crouching beast 
had sprung. Only a little bullet hole was there to show for it, 
and blood on a young face where laughter once had dwelt. 
No fuss or scandal—the tale of money troubles was there to 
stifle that. And it was I who had sent this carefree youth, 


pant lips, now cold, had kissed mine, to his ignominious 
leath. 


7 {E sound of a key in the door aroused me. Thank God, 
Druce was coming back! But when the door opened it 
was Ottilie who entered. ‘I knocked,” she said, “‘but there 
Was no answer. So I let myselfin with my key.” She started. 
pa i, the count? You don’t mean to tell me he’s gone 
ut? 
“I’m afraid I know nothing about his movements,” I re- 
pried. “He went away last night; I haven’t seen him 
Ince.” 
Her eyes were fixed on my face in a sort of menacing stare. 
So you let him go out last night!”” With a violent move- 
ment she slammed the door shut and advanced threaten- 
ingly to where I sat. ‘Do you realize that they’re raking the 
town for him? And they’ll not rest until they’ve hunted him 
down. That clubfooted dog is at the head of the pack, and 
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“STAY AS YOU 
ARE, OR THIS 
GUN MAY GO 
OFF BEFORE 
IT OUGHT TO”’ 


he always gets what he watches for.”’ Her voice broke. 
Tears strangled her utterance. “If anything happens to 
him I’ll go to the police and see that they grab you too!”’ 

At that moment the door behind her was softly rapped. 
In a flash she was at it. ‘Gott sei Dank, it’s you!’’ I heard 
her cry. “I’ve been so terribly afraid.” Druce came in, his 
arms full of packets. She hung upon his neck. “Du, du,” 
she repeated over and over again, “‘how could you be so 
foolish!” 

He laughed in his quiet way, and the sound of his laughter 
fell like a balm upon my distress. ‘‘Na, na, Kind,” he told 
her, “‘I know my way round as well as most. Why, have you 
been shopping too?”’ He was looking at a basket which I 
perceived for the first time standing by the door. “You’rea 
real friend, my dear. But you must let me pay you.” 

She shook her head. ‘I don’t want your money.” 

“But I’m counting on you to bring us our breakfast in the 
morning. If you won’t let me pay you, however ——” 

“Then you don’t mean to go out any more?” She took 
the note he held out to her. ‘“I’ll be round first thing. But 
you—you stay at home!” 

She stood before him, a shabby little figure, looking up 
into his face. He laid his hand softly along her cheek and 
said ‘‘Thank you, dear Ottilie!”’ 

With that, she stole away. 

Druce shut the door after her and locked it. Then, whis- 
tling a little air, he began to assemble the various packages 
on the table. But his debonair manner did not deceive me. 
“Do sit down and rest,” I said. “‘ You look absolutely worn 
out. Have you had anything to eat today?” 

He dropped into the chair I gave him, and the whole of his 
lean, muscular frame seemed to sag. “Well,” he remarked, 
his features crinkled up in that easy smile of his, “‘now that 
you mention it, I don’t believe I have!” 

“It’s too bad,” I said. ‘I’m going to make you some tea 
and scrambled eggs. You must be famished! What have 
you been doing to get yourself into such a state?” 

He flung back his head and gurgled a dry laugh. “I’ve 
been running, running like hell, from the police. A detective 
spotted me as I came out of Wertheim’s, where I’d been 
doing my little shopping, and gave chase. I shook him off, 
but little Ottilie’s right. We’ve got to lie low for a bit.” 

I was at the gas ring, stirring up his eggs in the pan. The 
flame fired my cheeks anyway as I said, ‘‘I blame myself for 
your going out like that last night.” 
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“You needn’t do that,” he put in hastily. “I should have 
gone in any’case; I had work todo. And you said nothing 
that was not true. You don’t understand, probably, that 
the Service can’t afford to lay much store by what are con- 
ventionally known as morals. It takes such instruments as 
come to its hand. And it’s a rare bit of luck, I can tell you, 
for an officer, cashiered as I was, to be taken on again in the 
king’s service. For I have been in jail, my dear Miss Dun- 
bar—twelve months for theft.” 

His voice was hard, hard; it had a stabbing quality that 
seemed to pierce me through. 


“DLEASE!’’Isaid. “I don’t want tohearany more. Noth- 

ing you can tell me about your past will make me forget 
again all I owe to your splendid courage in getting me out of 
the hands of that awful man. Let’ssay nomoreaboutit.... 
Your eggs are done, and you must have them while they’re 
hot. And then you shall tell me about our plans.” 

“‘Plans?’’ he repeated rather grimly as he took his seat at 
the table. “I’m afraid we can’t make any plans for the 
present. We’re treed in this garret, you and I!”’ 

With that he began to eat. Because I saw that he was 
famished I questioned him no further, but busied myself 
about the room. When I returned to the table he had fin- 
ished his meal and sat quietly smoking a cigarette. 

“Well,” he remarked at last, “‘we’re cornered, right 
enough. I was lucky today, devilish lucky. What I really 
went out for was to get rid of the blue envelope.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve managed to send it 
home.” 

“‘I wish I could be sure. If I know anything of Clubfoot’s 
methods, nothing has left this country by post for a foreign 
address—no letter, at any rate—without being first opened 
and read. I had to risk that. But I made a copy of the re- 
port this morning while you were asleep and posted it, rolled 
up in a newspaper, to a safe address in Brussels. Our people 
there will know what to do with it if ever it reaches them.” 
His voice trailed away. “In the meantime,” he resumed, 
fixing his blue eyes on me, “I’m afraid you’ll have to put up 
with me here. I’ll rig up a curtain across the room and see 
to it that you have as much privacy as possible.” 

I felt the color coming into my cheeks. “This is your 
room,” I told him. “If you’ll let me stay I shall be grateful. 


(Continued on Page 155) 





s|ALK swirled about Hillary Wells. It followed 
at) her from New York tothe gray-gabled house 
$41 in the Green Hills. It pursued her to Lyn- 
: mouth, where the land ends and the Atlantic 
waeees)|| provides a challenge to limited imagina- 
Kees) tions. It eddied about her with persistent, 
eaters! petty malice; and yet she remained un- 
ps8} touched and singularly aloof. 

The very remoteness, perhaps, of Hillary’s gray-green 
eyes may have provided a partial explanation. “Men,” 
someone remarked with little originality but with a certain 
aptness, “‘always want what they cannot have.” 

None of them, certainly, had been able to make any last- 
ing impression upon Hillary Wells. 

There were ugly stories. There was the promising young 
architect, for instance, who neglected his business in the 
pursuit of two gray-green eyes and about whom one now 
shook a regretful head. There was the attaché at the British 
Embassy who had suddenly cut short his diplomatic career 
and returned to London. There were other stories—many 
of them; but strangely none of them emanated from those 
most vitally affected. 

It was the women who understood Hillary Wells—the 
older women with daughters of their own. They watched 
her on the dance floor and on the bathing beach, and they 
marveled. “She isn’t exactly pretty,” they told one another 
wonderingly. ‘‘She just has 
that wistful, childlike expres- 
sion that men can’t seem to 
withstand. She looks like an 
artless Madonna, but P, 

They sighed, and those sighs 
implied a world of things. They 
endowed Hillary with a bound- 
less sophistication, with infinite 
cunning, with a cold hardness 
that knew nocompassion. They 
accused her of playing with men 
and of tossing them aside like 
so many old shoes. Those sighs 
were anything but a conscious 
tribute to Hillary Wells. 

Georgianna, Hillary’s 
mother, merely laughed. 
“There is nothing more flatter- 
ing,’’ she declared with great 
good humor, “than this sort of 
gossip, because it’s born of a 
consuming envy. Besides, I 
happen to know better.” 

There was truth in that last 
statement. Mrs. Wells knew 
a great deal better. For a 
mother, she knew a surprising 
amount about her daughter. 
She did not know about the 
Quotation, of course, because 
Hillary had snatched that from 
a book, and she did not intend 
to admit it. People never ad- 
mitted finding inspiration in a 
book. They always twisted the 
words of the author to fit the 
occasion and served them hot 
as a new dish. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” 
Hillary said when the man ques- 
tion first became serious. “I'll 
give you a statement of policy. 
That’s businesslike, isn’t it?” 














RS. WELLS admitted 

that it was, and Hillary 
frowned in her concentration. 
“In the first place,” she de- 
clared seriously, “‘I want to be 
happy.” 

Her mother did not smile. 
“‘Most of us do.” 

“TIT know; but most of us 
aren’t. As far as I can see,” re- 
marked Hillary from the depths 
of her experience, ‘‘the 
trouble with marriage is that 
it usually involves too much heart and too little head.” 

Mrs. Wells retained her gravity. “‘What are you going to 
do about it?” 

“T am going to find a man who will play straight. I am go- 
ing to know that he will play straight before I marry him.” 

This time her mother smiled. “If you can do that, old 
dear, you will have done something.” 

“Don’t make a mistake.” Hillary shook her dark head. 
“I don’t want a Galahad. He’d bore me to death in the 
first place, and then he’d be out of my class. I just want a 
husband I can believe in.” 





IN THE AFTERNOON THEY HAD PUT ON 
RAINCOATS AND WALKED FAR UP THE 
BEACH IN THE FACE OF THE WIND 
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Postscript 


By FREEMAN LINCOLN 
Illustrated by H. R. Ballinger 


Mrs. Wells looked at her daughter curiously. “I take it 
you have evolved some theory as to how to find one.”’ 

Hillary nodded; she was very much in earnest. “‘I have 
a feeling that if a man will be honest and unevasive about 
trivial things he will be the same way about important 
ones. I’m going to find a man who won’t stoop to lie about 
why he was late to dinner or how many shots he took on 
the seventh hole. That’s my policy. Is it a good one?”’ 


































“As policies go, it is good enough.” Mrs. Wells was 
amused, but she could not refrain from a word of warning. 
“Tt will probably serve until you meet the right man, and 
then nothing will matter—except that.” 

“Perhaps; but I doubt it.” Hillary was very serious. 
“In the meantime I shall fix my attention on nonessentials.” 

All of which was Hillary’s exposition of her Quotation. 
Her Quotation was equally expressive and much more to 
the point. It read ‘Trifles make the sum of life.” 

Perhaps it was the wistful, searching look in Hillary’s 
eyes; perhaps it was her unconscious air of detachment; 
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perhaps it was because she had that elusive quality of at. 
traction possessed by so very few—at any rate, the road 
after that was not easy. Hillary’s path was thronged with 
men. 

There had been intervals when she thought her question 
answered. The young architect had been one of those in- 
tervals, and the attaché at the British Embassy had been 
another, but they had both gone their ways. Hillary and 
her mother had different theories as to the reason for those 
failures. Mrs. Wells’ theory was much the simpler. She 
merely said ‘You haven’t yet met the man.” 

George Hollis was apparently the man. 

He came to Lynmouth in the early part of August, and he 
came to Hillary almost immediately thereafter. He came 
fully warned. “They tell me,” he informed her one evening 
on the veranda at the beach club, “‘that the wise moth 
avoids the fire.”’ 

“T know,” she said. “Do you believe what they tell you?” 

George Hollis frowned. “| 
can answer you better,” he re- 
plied simply, “in a week or two,” 

Hillary liked him for that. A 
polite negative would have been 
so much more easy. 

She discovered as time went 
on that George Hollis was not 
given to polite negatives. He 
always said exactly what he 
thought, or he said nothing. 
+. Hillary had met frank men be- 
- fore, but they had been rude in- 
variably. George was never 
rude. He had a kind of genius 
for offering an honest opinion 
without giving the slightest of- 
fense. 








HEY played the game very 








































or: 
simply and without subter- , E 
fuge. Hillary saw him every day. tha 
She saw him almost all of every con 
day. She abruptly deserted her kn 
normal routine to play golf with ridi 
him, to ride with him, to accom- I 
pany him on long walks out Sar 
among the sand dunes on the I 
point. She danced with him for left 
hours in a secluded corner of the eigl 
beach-club veranda, and no one are 
had the courage to interrupt. hor 
The thing was too obvious. our 
Hillary Wells had found her- ] 
self a new man! People buzzed tio 
and buzzed and shook their heads dec 
in gentle compassion. sid 
One or two of the bolder ; 
spirits even went so far be: 
as to extend George Hol- bu 
lis a word of warning. tin 
George thanked them an 
kindly. ‘I understand int 
your motives,’’ he re- fire 
plied with a quiet smile see 
that was somehow em- his 
barrassing, ‘‘but I don’t | 
quite see things in that ho 
light.” ge 
Hillary made no at- ste 
tempt to hide anything ha 
from her mother. “I ag 

have a feeling,”’ she told 
Mrs. Wells with bright m 
eyes, “that whoever is ur 
writing my particular lit- nc 
tle story is about to dash of 
off the final, conclusive Pe 
sentence.” sl 





“And they lived hap- 
pily ever after’?”’ 

“Yes.” The girl nod- 
ded. “It looks very much 



















that way.” I 
“I’m glad.’’ Mrs. 

Wells nodded and then y 

for a moment looked at her daughter curiously. “How A 

about the little things—the trifles?”’ o 

“This is different. There won’t be any trifles.” C 

“T see.” Once more Mrs. Wells nodded. ‘Would it make r 
any difference to you if there were?”’ 

The girl refused to consider the possibility. She shook her a 

head stubbornly. “There won’t be any trifles.” C 

“I surely hope not, but I think you ought to remember d 

that there usually are.” Her mother looked at Hillary quite 

k 





(Continued on Page 243) 
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mZalOW often we read the memoizs 
4) of great jockeys, illustrated with 
many action pictures of them fly- 
7} ing down the home stretch on 
Ba] the backsof Thoroughbreds; how 
often do we see thrilling news- 
fj reels in the movies, of steeple- 
: — chases where horses and riders 
seem to soar in the clouds as they go over huge 
gorse fences and gaping ditches! 

But how seldom do we read of the trials and tribulations 
that beset all these dashing souls before they learned the 
combined art of tight-rope walking and aviation that is 
known as equestration—or in simpler lingo, “hossback 
riding””! 

It is hard to believe but there was a time when even Earl 
Sande didn’t know how to ride. 

In his particular case I think it must have been before he 
left off drinking milk out of a bottle; for when he was 
eight he was as much at home in the saddle as out of it. There 
are others, though, who had never thrown their legs over a 
horse till they were in the forties and who rank today among 
our expert horsemen. 

It is of them that I think when I reflect on the complica- 
tions and terrors that beset the beginner who well on in life 
decides for reasons of sport, vanity or health that the out- 
side of a horse is a most splendid thing for the inside of a man. 

The horse, as an animal, is usually a docile, gentle-souled 
beast who is more than willing to oblige in any way he can; 
but as one faces him and prepares to mount for the first 
time one has the distinct feeling that he is at heart vicious 
and treacherous. His loose-hanging underlip seems to curl 
into sort of a sneer, his nostrils seem filled with smoldering 
fire; and as we approach he grows steadily taller, until it 
me folly even to attempt climbing to the pinnacle that is 

s back. 

When the left foot is placed in the stirrup the average 
horse will move slowly away, turning his head meanwhile to 
get a good look at you. If he likes what he sees he may 
stop; or he may continue ambling, in which event you will 
have to take your foot out of the stirrup and begin all over 
again. 

After three or four attempts it will be found possible by 
means of a good hard pull on the saddle to elevate yourself 
until you can lie across his back on your stomach. This is 
not, of course, considered good form, but in the early stages 
of learning to ride it is by far the most customary secondary 
Position and an exceedingly useful one—provided you don’t 
slip all the way over and land face down on the other side. 





Upward and Onward 


frRoM here, by sliding the left hand forward you can get 

some sort of grip on the horse’s neck which will enable 
you to pull yourself around till your head faces the front. 
Automatically then your right foot will fall down the horse’s 
right side. You next assume a position half sitting, half 
cha and are ready—more than ready—to grab the 

Ins, 

If you grab the reins too hard the horse will either stop 
abruptly and you will fall forward, or he will rear—in which 
€vent you will fall backward. But as the beginner is sure to 
do this it is well to be prepared for the eventuality and to 
hang on to anything that seems to offer a good hand hold, 


to wit, either the pommel or the horse’s mane, if he is that 
kind of horse, 
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If the grip on the reins is loosened and a gentle kick ad- 
ministered with the heels, a gentle forward motion on the 
part of the horse is almost sure to follow. This is very desir- 
able and may be followed up with a clucking noise, which 
will cause the horse to move faster—unless he doesn’t feel 
like it. 

Thus the horse is persuaded to trot, a gait which will be 
found most uncomfortable and joggledy. 

Straighten the legs slightly and rise forward at every other 
step he takes; if the timing is correct the trot will become a 
delightful pace, full of healthy exercise. But as beginners 
never do time it correctly this business of rising will result 
in your hitting the saddle on the down trip just twice as hard 
as you were hitting it before, 

More manipulation of the heels and much louder clucking 
will persuade the horse to go still faster until he canters. The 
canter will be found by beginners and veterans, young and 
old, a pleasant rolling pace, with little bouncing around con- 
nected with it. 


Then Forget the First Lesson 


OR the extreme novice there is in the canter the ever- 

present danger of sliding off sideways; but a good grip 
on the pommel will soon minimize this, and the sensation 
of riding will then take on a new meaning. You will look 
around at friends who walk and feel a sudden contempt for 
them; you will think of all the dashing figures of history 
you have seen pictured ahorse. 

Becoming confident and taking your hand from the pom- 
mel, you will urge your mount still faster; then you will put 
it back again quickly, clutching wildly at the reins in a 
frantic effort to regain lost balance. The horse will stop 
abruptly, the beginner continuing on in whatever direction 
he happens to face until the earth halts his flight. You are 
then ready for the next step, which is to forget all you’ve 
thought you learned in the first lesson. 

In my opinion there is only one way to learn how to ride, 
and that is to begin back of the beginning and progress 
slowly from there on. 

It is generally possible for almost anyone who has deter- 
mined to ride to acquire the essentials required by my sys- 
tem. These are a horse which, because of age, disposition or 
overnutrition, asks nothing more of life than to be let move 
slowly, a horse blanket, with a strap to put 
around it, and a simple bridle. 

By combining these three items with some 
quiet pasture you will have all that is needed. 
Put the bridle on the horse, fold the blanket into 
a square of about three feet and put that on the 
horse, running the strap around his 
middle to keep it there, and then, by de- 
scending from some high object, put 
yourself on the horse. 

After this it doesn’t matter much 
what you do. You can make the horse 
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move around and can steer him; you may roll off, 
but if you do you won’t hurt yourself; and by the 
end of an hour or so you will find that you are be- 
ginning to feel at home. 

By carrying out this same operation on increas- 
ingly lively animals you will automatically discover 
that by clutching tight with your knees you can 
remain aboard at all paces, you will find that the 
reins are for a guidance and not to be clung to in 
panic, like straps on ascenic-railway car, and above 

all you will gain a sense of sureness and confidence that 
seemed impossible when you first stepped up and, looking a 
horse in the eye, said, “‘“You may not know it, but I’m a 
horsewoman.” 

You can say this now to most any horse without Having 
him laugh at you the way the first one did. 

The horsewoman having gotten this far is ready to go toa 
riding school and learn the niceties of position, holding the 
reins, and so on; for by this time she will have such a firm 
foundation that even a dapper riding master won’t be quite 
able to knock it out of her in his effort to make her look like 
the horse show at Madison Square Garden—which is what 
he will try to do whether his client likes it or not. 


(Continued on Page 98) 
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‘] | worn and shabby as to be 
§| rejected by orphan asylums 


**AIN’T YOU 
COMIN’ TO 
CHURCH?’ 





#33)}0n to Sooky Wayne. This 
was never done, however, without a 
surge of Christian sacrifice. 

Even so, Sooky’s wardrobe consisted 
of a neatly patched suit and a long, 
tattered overcoat. After school he 
wore the overcoat to protect the suit. 
Despite innumerable pins and reefer 
buttons, it sagged over his shoes; his 
feet showed only on the run. As he 
stood squirming and twisting this 
baggy coat into all manner of shapes 
Skippy watched him anxiously. 

*“What’s eatin’ ya, Sook?’”’ 

“Aw, it’s the pocket. Everything I 
put in goes into the linin’!”’ 

“Let’s see,” said Skippy, putting his 
entire arm in before he was thoroughly 
convinced. His fingers caught in a slit 
of the lining; exploring this, he dis- 
covered his hand sticking out of Sooky’s 
chest. “‘Hey! What kind of a coat is 
this anyway? Ya could drop a couple 
o’ houses in here an’ never know it. 
Say, I got an idea! Listen: ya don’t 
have to take ya hand outa ya pocket to 
put things in ya linin’, do ya?”’ 

“No. If I wanta pull up me stockin’ I c’n do it by putting 
my hand in me overcoat pocket only,’”’ said Sooky. 

“Then I know how we can get some oranges!’’ cried 
Skippy. “All ya have to do is stand over Krausmeyer’s 
basket of oranges ’n’ drop ’em in yer linin’ without even 
takin’ ya hand outa ya pocket.” 

“’N’ what are you goin’ to do?” cautiously asked 
Sooky. 

“Just keep him talkin’.”’ 

“All right, I’m on!” said Sooky. 


LTHOUGH stores were centered around the railroad, 
Krausmeyer’s grocery store had the commanding place— 
he got them coming and going. On the left side of the entrance 
was the bread box; on the right, just out of Skippy’s reach, a 
bunch of bananas dangled over rows of berries so carefully 
selected that the top layers were without a blemish. 
No boy ever passed over the worn doorstep without tak- 
ing hold of the coffee grinder and spinning it until Mr. 
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kIppy and eV ooky 


By PERCY CROSBY 


IMustrated by the Author 


Krausmeyer came out of his caged desk opposite. Parallel 
with the desk, counters stretched to the ice box in the rear. 
In this two upper windows displayed ‘‘Best Butter’’ and 
“Butter.”’ The knife was almost always in the latter. Across 
from the counters stood rows of baskets containing fruit and 
vegetables; and in the first row—oranges. 

When the pair entered, Krausmeyer looked up from his 
paper and cautiously puffed a dying butt, held on the end of 
a toothpick. On Sundays he used a meerschaum holder 
adorned by a creeping lizard; the end of the holder was 
stained by burning stubs. His eye squinted for a moment 
through the single pane of his spectacles and then re- 
turned to the financial reports. 

With a wink Sooky toyed his way over to the 
oranges and was well planted before the grocer 
finally folded up his paper. 

“What d’ya want?” he asked. 

“How much are the berries ya got out here?” 
siruped Skippy, leading the unsuspecting grocer 
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Sooky started to follow, but he was 
rooted to the spot. His arms were 
pinned by the pressure at the armpits, 
Only by straining every muscle could 
he manage to drag the bulging coat 
after him. Had it been loaded with 
cobblestones it could not have been 
heavier. Inch by inch he tugged and 
crept across the floor. Skippy had 
halted impatiently; thoroughly un. 
strung by the telltale evidence of the 
empty basket and the painful plodding 
of Sooky, struggling toward the door, 
he beckoned frantically: ‘“‘Pst! Pst! 
Hey!” 


“TST! Pst! Me eye!”’ panted 

Sooky, stumbling forward in a 
desperate effort. With a resounding 
blump! an orange rolled out from his 
coat and ambled over the floor. 

Sooky froze into silence, his shoul- 
der hunched for an explosion from the 
grocer. He raised his eyes slowly. 
Krausmeyer was still immersed behind 
his paper. 

“Come on! Pst!’ trembled Skippy. 

Sooky raised his foot fearfully. From 
the depths of his coat a rip caused him 
to poise, his knee bent rigidly. A sec- 
ond muffled blump! beside his ankles 
startled him. He lost his balance and wabbled forward. 
With a splitting rip the lining 
parted before a procession of 
bouncing oranges; and in a con- 
fusion of blumpety-blumps the 
entire floor was scattered with 
scurrying fruit. 

Upsetting the stool in his ex- 
citement, Krausmeyer crashed a 
foot through his newspaper as he 
half stumbled toward the culprit. 



























































































outside. 

““Sixteen cents a box.” 

Meanwhile Sooky’s coat was over the oranges, 
his hand traveling with piston-rod regularity as 
he dropped them one by one into the lining 
of the roomy garment. To offset Sooky’s winks 
Skippy directed the grocer’s attention to back shelves. 


““TJOW much are the lamp shades up there, Mr. 
Krausmeyer?”’ asked Skippy, pointing to the 
top shelf. 

“Twenty-five, fifteen and ten,” yawned the grocer. 

“What do yer clothes pins sell for?”’ 

“Nothin’ but questions! Are ya goin’ to buy, or 
ain’t ya goin’ to buy?” 

“Yes, I’m goin’ to buy, but first I gotta know the 
prices. Now, bird seed, for instance—how much is 
that? The very best, I mean.” 

“Ten cents,’” was the surly answer. 

“Ts it guaranteed?” asked Skippy. 

“Did you come here to buy or ask questions? 
What d’ya want?” 

“A loaf of bread—a fresh loaf; an’ try to pick out 
one without a moth in it.” 

With a great many grunts the grocer wrapped up 
the bread and made a double entry in his books. 
Taking the package, Skippy called ‘Come on, Sook, 
let’s go!’ and started for the door. To hide his nerv- 
ousness he puckered his quivering lips into a whistle. 
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Sooky made a last spurt for freedom. His foot ran afoul an 
orange, both legs twirled into the air, and with a thud his 
back squirted orange juice over walls and show cases. _. 

“Come on!” groaned Skippy, tugging at the arm of his 
helpless friend in despair. As Krausmeyer swerved around 
the counter he pointed to the back of the store and shouted 
“FIRE! Fire!” 

Krausmeyer glanced back, startled; in the precious frac- 
tion of a second Skippy had yanked Sooky to his feet. “Run! 

When well assured that they were no longer followed 
Skippy and Sooky slowed down to a walk. Sooky broke the 
silence in a trembling voice: ‘Gee, Skippy, may | be 
strucked dead with thunder an’ lightnin’ before I ever 40 
that again!” 

“Oh, the disgrace of it,” moaned Skippy. “And all be- 
cause the linin’ of that sack o’ yours bustin’!”’ 
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“Next time that’ll learn me to put a rope aroun’ me 


sles!” 
wos you run up a bill at Krausmeyer’s?’’ asked Skippy 
presently. 

“No, we pay cash. Sometimes we have to let it go for a 
week—not often, though. Do you?” 

“We run a bill only by the week, but he won’t dare charge 
us for those oranges, ‘cause my father won’t pay it, ’n’ he 
knows it.” 

“’N’ he won’t charge us, ‘cause we couldn’t pay,” Sooky 
insisted pathetically. 

“He'll charge somebody, though, I betcha,” Skippy de- 
cared. “I know Krausmeyer. He’ll put it all on Marlowe’s 
pill, ‘cause he lets them run it a long time. Ray says they 
ain’t paid for months.” ‘ 

“Won’t they know if he charges them?” 

“Oh, no. They’re very lovely people, the Marlowes.” 

“Still, I’d hate like sixty to have my mother know I was 
gwipin’, ‘cause ya know, Skip,. she’s funny that way.” 
Sooky paused. “Anyway, I know where I could pick up a 
little money if I have to pay. Mrs. Tyler is goin’ to give me 
two cents for every load o’ wood I get off the new buildin’s 
that’s goin’ up.” 

“Easy come, easy go,” was Skippy’s consoling answer. 

“Look, Skip!’”’ Sooky pointed to some new excavations. 
“They’s goin’ to build some more here. Oh, I can pay for 
them oranges easy now.” 

“Gee, what a funny-lookin’ foundation! Why, that’s big 
enough for four houses.” 

“IT wonder how much I could make out o’ that?” asked 
Sooky, pondering. 


“X 7A KNOW what I’d do if I was you? I’d get all the kids 

together an’ pay ’em a cent for cartin’ the wood to 
Tyler’s. Then all you’d have to do is stand aroun’ an’ boss, 
Just look very smart. Put a pencil behind ya ear.” 

“Yeh; but I wouldn’t only make a cent on a load.” 

“Listen, Sook. I’ll tell ya what ya can do.”” Skippy’s eyes 
brightened. ‘Ask Mrs. Tyler for three cents a load.” 

“They’s somethin’ in that. I don’t know, though—I’d be 
scared.’”” 

“G’wan, ask her for three cents,” urged Skippy. “I’d 
make her pay me five or bust a couple of windows.” And 
his lower lip protruded belligerently. “‘By the way,” he 
said, ‘‘I suppose you’ll be showin’ up at Freddie Hopkins’ 
birthday party this afternoon?” 

“He never said nothin’ to me about it,” said Sooky. 

“Well, I’m askin’ you, ain’t I? So come along.” 

“No, I can’t,’”’ Sooky hesitated. ‘“‘Anyway, I got to be 
busy this afternoon getting wood.” 

“Well ”” Skippy changed the subject suddenly: “Say! 
What am I doing with this loaf of bread? I wasn’t ast to 
get it.” 

“Can’t ya take it home anyway?” inquired Sooky. 

“Tt’ll look funny.” 

“Tell ya mother a man gave it to you.” 

“No, that would never do; she’d only look at me funny 
like. You take it, Sook, an’ if ya mother says anything say 
they was givin’ out samples.” 

“Gee—I don’t know.” 

























“HOW MUCH ARE THE BER- 
RIES YA GOT OUT HERE?” 
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“Here,” urged Skippy, thrusting it into his friend’s hands, 
“tell her ya was at a cake sale. She wouldn’t doubt a 
church.” 

And thus relieved, Skippy scampered away, heel and toe 
clattering the road in imitation of a horse galloping. 


“EE, I don’t see how I can horn in on Freddie’s party 

without bringing a present,’’ muttered Skippy, wend- 
ing his way slowly but surely toward Freddie’s house that 
afternoon. “Suppose he makes some dizzy crack about it at 
the table!” The thought stopped him abruptly. 

Thrusting out his chin and squint- 
ing one eye, he struck a pose familiar 
to followers of the ring. He evidently 
reached a decision in very short order, 
for he continued, “‘ Well, supposin’ he 
does! Supposin’ he does!” The 
tone echoed. 

Although he continued in the di- 
rection of the party the matter was 
by no means dropped. His lips 
twitched with muttered threats. Per- 
haps tortured by some imaginary in- 
sult, Skippy flung his hat to the ground 
and pranced hither and thither, de- 
livering the most devastating jabs, 
hooks and uppercuts 
to his supposed 
enemy’s ribs and 
face. 

Knowing that 
gameness and human 
endurance can stand 
only so much, he sent 
over his favorite jab, 
more from mercy 
than anything else. 
In all fairness let it 
be said of Skippy that he could not bear the sight of an 
enemy oozing away in a pool of blood; therefore, it was only 
human that he should stoop down and use his hat to fan 
his victim back to consciousness. This accomplished after 
many minutes, Skippy continued in the direction of the 
party, whistling. 

The home of Freddie was the typical residence of a man 
who submerged his family with a thirty-dollar-a-week en- 
velope. The house grudgingly allowed a lawn to flourish 
twenty feet in back of the sidewalk. In the minute center of 
this a ring of whitewashed clamshells circled the base of an 
iron flagpole, which soared as high as the second story of 
the house, leaving an unrestricted view of a row of maple 
trees from the attic window. 

The invitation announced the time of the party for three 
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. o’clock; so at quarter to two Skippy hopped across the 


porch. The bell was no sooner buzzed than the head of the 
anxious host appeared. His glance beheld a pair of empty 
hands; he then looked up and noticed the first guest. 
Skippy parried the look and edged into the house. “Listen, 
Freddie,” he began, “I don’t want ya to think 
mamma forgot ya, ’cause she didn’t. Just as 
soon as she goes downtown she’s goin’ to get 
ya somethin’ awful nice.” 

With this weight off his mind Skippy sought 
the sofa and found that the springs worked 
perfectly. The host remained at 
his post, with his hands on the door 
knob, and presently was repaid by 
another ring from the bell. By 
straining his ears, Skippy caught 
the confident tones of Barrelhead 
Boynton. 


“ATO! NO, we ain’t forgot ya, 

Freddie. Just as soon as 
mamma goes downtown she’s goin 
to get ya somethin’ swell. I’m not 
ee goin’ to tell what it is, ‘cause I 
Te want it to be a surprise.” Skippy 
be straightened up with a smile, feel- 
ing that the party 
was already be- 
ginning to be a 
success. 

The third guest 
arrived and in 
breezy tones called 
out, ‘Well, Fred- 
die, I suppose you 
think we forgot ya, 
didn’t cha? Well, 
we didn’t! No, 
sir! Fact is, mam- 
ma’s goin’ down- 
town; what she 
ain’t goin’ to get 
ya—oh, boy! 
Listen, Freddie, I 
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" SKIPPY FOUND THE SPRINGS 
WORKED PERFECTLY 


ain’t kiddin’ this time.”” And thus relieved, Ray Marlowe 
entered the parlor. 

As the two other guests made room for him on the sofa 
they were interrupted by the arrival of another boy. To 
their disgust, this newcomer handed the host a package. 
Skippy saw his friends color at this bit of bad taste. “Aw, 
why shouldn’t he bring a book,” he whispered—‘“‘his old 
man’s principal of the public school.” 

The logic of this remark had a soothing effect. So much 
so, in fact, that even the apologetic smile of the giver was 
uncalled for. He was considered one of them. 

In fifteen minutes everybody was present, even some of 
the guests’ visiting cousins, and presents filled the table. It 
took Freddie a good five minutes to check and recheck, 
until they nearly tallied with the guests. 


TS guests hung over Freddie in awkward groups and 
seemed determined to locate the missing gifts, but Skippy 
swung into their midst. ‘‘Let’s play post office!” 

“Oh, we’re going to play post office, we’re going to play 
post office!”’ shrieked Gussie Krausmeyer, hustling and 
rustling among the groups in joyful anticipation. 

Seeing the eager glances that Gussie directed at him 
Skippy shouted, “I’m goin’ to be postman!” 

Willie Simpson, with a face like a half-cooked pie and 
sorely in need of a haircut, scurried out into the hall, crying 
“I’m goin’ to be it!” 

Skippy took his place in front of the drawn curtain and 
listened to Willie’s muffled message. ‘‘A letter. for Evelyn 
Gilmore,” announced Skippy. ‘“‘Evelyn, there’s a letter 
for ya!” : 

“I don’t want a letter,” pouted pretty Evelyn. 

“She says she don’t want it,” said Skippy, poking his 
head through the curtain. 

‘‘Bz-z-z?”’ whispered Willie. 

Skippy turned and looked over the assembled guests. 
“Yes, she’s here. Fifty letters for Patricia!” 

““I don’t care to play post office,” sniffed Patricia. 

“She don’t want them either,” informed Skippy. 

“Ya got ——” The rest was lost in a whisper. 

“I’m tellin’ ya she don’t want them. Why don’t ya 
try ——”’ and Skippy whispered into the other’s ear. 

“No; try ——” advised Willie in a trail of whispers. 

“Oh, don’t be foolish! Well, all right!’’ He turned around 
and announced ‘‘ Two thousand letters for Bessie Jones!” 

‘‘Mother doesn’t allow me to play post office,” replied 
Bessie. 

“Hear that? Now are ya satisfied?” Surrendering his 
post, Skippy sat down in disgust. 

A lull followed. All eyes were centered on the heavy plush 
curtains that hung in motionless folds. The stillness was 
broken only by the trilling of a canary in some distant part 
of the house. This was smothered as the mantelpiece clock 
tinkled the hour of three. With the last tinkle Willie 
emerged from the folds of the curtain. ‘‘ Well, let’s play 
something else for a change,”’ he proposed. ‘‘I never cared 

for this game anyhow!” 


(Continued on Page 183) 
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The Pledge of Peace 


m|LGNING of the multilateral treaty to outlaw war, pro- 
W\ posed by Secretary of State Kellogg and accepted by 
SVX) fourteen other nations, must be hailed with quiet satis- 
&)) Fj faction by the mothers of America. For it is another 
a=“\ step toward the perpetuation of peace as a world policy— 
peace to be made possible by the simplest of pledges: 


ARTICLE 1. The high contracting parties solemnly declare in the names 
of their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of 
national policy in their relations with one another. 

ARTICLE 2. The high contracting parties agree that the settlement or 
solution of all disputés or conflicts, of whatever nature or whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise among them shall never be sought except by 
pacific means. 


To which France has added the accepted interpretation that 
‘*‘each nation will always remain free to defend its territory against 
attack or invasion,”’ and England has reserved the right of freedom 
of action in the protection of her colonies—a provision that is not at 
all unlike our Monroe Doctrine. 

It is fitting and proper that the United States should have taken 
the lead in proposing a policy of world peace. We have fought in 
the past; we would. fight again in the future if we had to; but 
aggression and conquest—so easy to justify under the system of war 
when power and wealth and population made victory possible—have 
had from the beginning no place in the American program. We have 
growing power and wealth, but we know that they will become 
greater in peace than in war. 

There is no compulsion behind this multilateral treaty, no power 
that can be invoked against an offender, but only a moral outlaw 
would violate such a pact, and most of the nations that are signing 
learned their lesson ten years ago and are still paying for it. 

It remains now for the Senate to ratify this treaty, and in spite 
of a minor opposition there is every reason to believe that a sane 
majority will put upon it the seal of approval at the winter session. 
For here is a pledge without the visionary faults that kept us out 
of the League of Nations; a treaty that holds us aloof from European 
squabbles and entangling alliances, and yet puts us in a dominant 
position of leading the world toward lasting peace. 


Saving the Babies 


HE recently issued report of the American Child Health Asso- 

ciation records a splendid.victory for 1927. Infant mortality has 
reached the lowest point ever attained in the cities of America; only 
sixty-five babies of each thousand born died during their first year of 
life. Which is better by nine than during the preceding year. 

Among the largest cities, New York and Cleveland share honors 
for first place, with a rate of only fifty-six babies lost among each 
thousand. St. Louis stands third and Chicago fourth. In smaller 
population groups, Bridgeport, Connecticut, lost forty-three; East 
Orange, New Jersey, twenty-six; Alameda, California, nine; and 
Summit, New Jersey, fifteen. 

Year by year we are saving more of the babies. “Better milk, 
better care, better sanitation, more intelligent prenatal attention, 
better feeding—these are some of the reasons. And we are proud to 
have as a contributor to the JOURNAL the woman who, as director of 
the Bureau of Child Health of New York City, inaugurated this 
work that has brought such wonderful national results—Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. 
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Better Flomes 


ECENTLY a distinguished educator said: ‘‘We thank God for 
the homes we remember, and still more for the homes we can 
build!” 

There is a great hunger to know about ‘“‘the homes we can build.” 
Americans believe in home; they cling to the old Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion of a detached house for every family. There is a great hunger 
about the new house, or the old one that may be remade to fit the 
changing needs of the day. 

One of the most important agencies in the educational work so 
necessary has been Better Homes in America. In the season just 
past, it directed Better Homes programs in 5048 communities. This 
may be compared with the 779 programs held four years ago, if a 
graphic picture of our increased interest in better homemaking is de- 
sired. Best of all, considerably more than 500 actual houses were 
built, furnished and equipped this year as educational demonstra- 
tions. They were visited by millions of eager people. 

Launched a few years ago by Mrs. William Brown Meloney, 
Better Homes in America has reached its greatest usefulness under 
the skillful guidance of Herbert Hoover. 


S synthests 


HANKS be that we shall not be here in that far distant day 

when the chemists have their way and feed a suffering mankind 
on pale pills of synthetic food. They could do it now, they say, and 
solve the farm problem that perplexes all our politicians. Thirty 
men, they declare, working in a factory the size of a city block could 
produce in the form of yeast as much food as 10,000 farmers tilling 
57,000 acres. But regretfully they admit that it may be centuries 
before the need arises. 

Meantime October brings its golden yellow pumpkin pies, its 
luscious purple grapes, juicy red apples and the new crop of grape- 
fruit and oranges, corn bread from this year’s just-ground corn, 
yams from the Southland, fat capons, ducks stuffed with wild rice, 
and the season’s first buckwheat cakes; while turkey gobblers strut 
in fattening magnificence for Thanksgiving, cranberries are turning 
red, persimmons wait only for the first touch of frost, and cool 
mornings give promise of hog jowls and spareribs at killin’ time. 

Let the chemists have their food.pills. We choose a thick slice of 
roast beef, with plenty of brown gravy. 


eA House With a Heart 


HE was an old-fashioned woman from an old-fashioned home, 
visiting a new-fashioned daughter in an up-to-date home—where 
electricity was the servant in the house. All day, from one room or 
another, came the cheerful hum of motors washing clothes or dishes, 
sewing a new frock, playing the piano, turning on heat in the 
furnace. And in the evening, as the family sat with books and maga- 
zines, came suddenly the distant throb of yet another motor mak- 
ing ice. 

The mother looked up from her book with a faint smile upon her 
lips. “‘This house,” she said quietly, ‘‘sounds as if it had a heart 
beating in it,” 

What a tribute to the household engineer—that he, with only 
mechanical ingenuity, should have been the one to put a beating 
heart into the homes of today! 
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Ftoover Versus Smith 


EVER since they first were given their 

chance to cast a ballot have women 

been so widely and so deeply excited 
about a campaign as they are this year. 

Women who have been interested to vote 
in previous years will be outstripped in voting 
strength this year by the women who never 
before have taken a hand in a political fight. 

For this year they see, in definite political 
terms, questions which come right through 
their own front doors and follow them all over 
the house. Over the garden fence and over 
the market basket they are talking about them. 

First of all, a fundamental issue in all cam- 
paigns and one most apt to be left to the men 
for discussion is this: 

“Will my husband have a job? Will he be 
able to keep up my home?” 

Some men in some places are telling their 
wives that conditions are pretty bad. And it 
is true—for some men and in some 
places. Yet such statements are al- 


By ANNE Harb 


all over the country codperated in a nation- 
wide plan for a combination of divided time 
in private employment and in public works, 
both municipal and Federal. 

In that way the winter of the most severe 
unemployment in our history was passed with- 
out public disturbance. A fine voluntary co- 
operation on the part of the public was built 
up. The talk of government doles dropped 
away under the vision of government leader- 
ship in individual performance. It was a sad 
picture, but it escaped being a tragic picture. 

There are other comparisons between then 
and now at which we may glance. 

Without considering the moneys in the 
great banks of New York, the ledgers of the 
banks outside the big town tell us that regular 


more home building than 1921 attended to. 
Two billion three hundred and twenty-seven 
million dollars just for homes! 

And at the same time we were doubling the 
assets of building and loan associations, dou- 
bling the ownership of automobiles, doubling 
the amount of electricity we use, doubling the 
amount of new life insurance we undertook, 
largely increasing the number of telephones 
we put in our houses and increasing the money 
in our savings account from $16,500,000,000 


-in 1921 to $26,100,000,000 in the banks of 
> last year. 


The Farmer's Dollar Grows 


HESE things and many others like them 
have been happening while usually only 
these dusty scientific gentlemen and experts 
were paying attention to them and writing 
them all down. And, just to give a 
little hint of how twisted may be the 





ways relative. Let us look back at 


a individual’s point of view, which ‘re- 





conditions when the Republicans came 
into power in 1921 and compare them 
with what they are today. 

Figures and statistical reports often 
seem to have a mean little way of 
passing us by and applying to a lot of 
people we never heard of.» But they - 
also have an inexorable way of being 
true when we are looking at the coun- | 
try asa whole. Sol am going to.offer 
the home women some facts gathered 
by dispassionate scientific persons 
who dug them out for our benefit. 

They show that as a people we are 
tremendously better off than we were 
seven years ago. They prove it in 
many ways. 

For example, when people are well 
off, they can afford to send their chil- 
dren to school. More than four per 
cent more children go to grade school 
now than went seven years ago, a mil- 
lion and a quarter more go to high 
school than went seven years ago, and 
more than three hundred thousand 
more go to college than went seven 
years ago. And we have been spend- 
ing an average of forty dollars a pupil 
more for every one of them. 


Two Billion for Homes 


E HAVE heard something of 
late about unemployment. 
Seven years ago—as we may have for- 
gotten—there were more than five 





‘Proud Torsos 


By Cari SANDBURG 


UST before the high time of autumn 
Comes with the crush of its touch, 
And the leaves fall, the leaves one by one, 
The leaves by a full darkening sky fall, 
The trees look proud, the horse-chestnut 
Stands with a gathered pride, the ivies 
Are gathered around the stumps, 
The ivies are woven thick with a green coat 
Covering the stumps. Yes, the trees 
Look proud now; it is the big time. 
Have they not all had summer? 
Didn't they all flimmer with faint 
Lines of green in the spring, 
A thin green mist as if it might 
Be air or it might be new green leaves? 
So, the first weeks of September are on, 
And each tree stands with a murmur, 
“T stand here with a count of one more year, 
One more number, one more ring in my 
torso.” 
Two weeks, five, six weeks, and the trees 
Will be standing—stripped, gaunt, 
The leaves gone, the coat of green gone. . . . 
And they will be proud, but no longer 
With the gathered pride of the days 
In the high time. 


flects only the current news and has no 


facts together for her, notice this: 

The farmer’s dollar this minute is 
worth precisely 21 per cent more in its 
power to buy goods for the farmer’s 
wife than it was in 1921. 

In other words, if she sells a chicken 
for a dollar and a half this minute, 
she can buy as much with that dollar 
and a half as she could have bought 
for a dollar and eighty cents or more 
seven years ago. And if her husband 
sold a crop for a thousand dollars last 
week he can buy as much factory 
goods now for that thousand as would 
have cost him about twelve hundred 
dollars seven years ago. Figure it out 
for yourself. 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
both the personal qualifications of the 
respective candidates and the tradi- 
tional policies of the parties they rep- 
resent will make a great difference in 
the kind of business administration 
to be expected. That the Democratic 
candidate recognizes that fact is 
shown by his appointment of the head 
of the finance committee of General 
Motors to the chairmanship of the 
national committee and by the ap- 
parently new trend of the party on 
the subject of the tariff. 

But as it is for Congress to enact 
tariff legislation, it will be for the voter 
to determine to just what extent she 








million jobless persons. The country 





can rely upon ‘the presidential candi- 








began to be filled with agitation for 
doles and other European experi- 
ments. At any rate, Government must do 
something about it. Government did. 

Mr. Hoover, as Secretary of Commerce, in 
coéperation with the Secretary of Labor, called 
a conference of eighty-five representatives of 
important industries and commercial and 
Civic organizations. They formulated plans 
for organization to ameliorate the unemploy- 
ment situation over the coming winter. With 
the Department of Commerce taking thelead, 
two hundred municipalities and employers 





people put ninety billion dollars more into 
those banks in 1927 than they did in 1921 and 
then tucked away another three hundred mil- 
lion, just to make it impressive. 

Or, if you don’t think this proves anything 
and you are anxious to pass over the terrific 
figures for building all sorts of other things, 
regard what we expended for residences alone 
in 1927, compared with 1921. And you find 
that last year walked off with one billion four 
hundred and forty-nine million dollars’ worth 


date of either party to be influential in 
carrying out her wishes in that respect. 
What she may observe, if she pleases, is the 
fact that the Government itself will during the 
next few years expend around a billion dollars 


_ on new constructions and improvements, 


throwing a lot into the labor of the country. 
It is just one more illustration of the fact 
that the business of government has indeed 
become a business. What does she consider 
the special qualifications of the respective 
candidates for handling that work? 
(Continued on Page 195) 


dusty expert tokeepontyingthebroad . 
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Grunwaldt 


cal Furs ‘Return to Favor 


Paris. 
Ea] HILE there is a difference in opinions about 
@| the favor of certain furs for the winter 
#| mode, the furriers agree that real furs in- 
i| stead of fancy and imitation furs will be 
¥| seen again this winter. In general, the sil- 
i] houette will not be conspicuously changed, 
ents) but the building of the line will be a matter 
as of pelt construction, varied according to 
the furrier. Let us look at a few of the new fur collections 
for confirmation of this. 

Among the most important of the fur houses in Paris is 
that of Grunwaldt. The silhouette is similar to that seen in 
fur coats last winter, but with variations in the way fur is 
worked—the skirt section joined with Vandyke points, for 
instance, and the pelts shaded in a new way, the darkest 
colorings sometimes coming at the top and bottom and the 
lighter tones in the center. Collars are very high; and in 
whole pelts, such as fox, the heads are placed at the back. 
Sleeves, too, show great variation, especially in the cuffs. 
For sports coats of fur Grunwaldt favors hair seal, in its 
natural gray tone, leopard cats and pony. For daytime wear, 
black or brown caracul, with long fur in beige or brown for 
the trimming; muskrat, dyed in seal color; and black 
Persian lamb with light fur, such as gray. Moleskin in its 
natural colors is coming back into its own, this time trimmed 














By CONSTANCE MILLER 


with light gray furs. The evening mode includes white— 
winter—ermine, broadtail with sable and, the newest of all, 
white fitch. In contour, Grunwaldt’s evening capes are 
actually straight coats without sleeves. The voluminous, 
mammoth-collared cape at upper right is shown by Grun- 
waldt in exquisitely manipulated white fitch pelts. 

Heim makes a feature of caracul, especially in beige and 
gray, for daytime wear, as well as chevrette or goat for 
daytime and sports, and broadtail and Persian lamb for more 
formal types. Ragondinette, which is like nutria in appear- 
ance, is one of the new furs presented by Heim this winter. 
Russian winter ermine, trimmed with black or white fox, 
with the pelts built in tiled staircase effects in the coats, is 
important for the evening mode. The silhouette is quite 
straight, the shawl collars sometimes flaring into a single 
scarf end which slips through a slit in the opposite side of the 
collar. , 

Heim trims the evening coat, “‘Lelian,” sketched in the 
upper left drawing, with white fox. The Russian winter er- 
mine pelts of the coat are worked in a staircase manner, 
indicative of the importance of the working of furs in the 
season’s newest and smartest coats. 


Vanek brings out caracul-galliac, which is caracul with a 
wider curl, presented -in silver gray and very pale beige. 
China caracul, which is very shiny or brilliant, is used as a 
trimming in either gray or beige. This furrier tells us that 
for evening wear mink is almost entirely replaced by Rus- 
sian winter ermine, to be trimmed with black lynx collars in 
coats rather than capes. 

This is a winter in which definite changes in the mode of 
the fur coat are unavoidable. In the matter of line, fur coats 
cannot but follow the general feminizing process, which 1s 
affecting the entire silhouette. Scarf collars and jabots find 
their echo in furs and fur coats. Another difference will be 
caused by the situation in Paris, which finds good fur pelts 
higher than ever this winter and the financial situation such 
that the market for them will be rather small. Whether this 
last-mentioned condition will bring the fur coat back to its 
old position of being a very elegant, rather unusual garment 
will be interesting to watch. 

Fur trimmings are seen in every collection. Fur collarson . 
winter coats are generally high and close, and on evening 
coats are frequently seen with long scarf ends. The feminine 
mode places important emphasis on fur bands, particularly 
below the elbow on the sleeve—a note struck and repeated 
in many leading houses. Some fur bands are used on pan 
and skirts. 
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The News About Wraps 
trom Parts 
Extracts From © ables From Our Paris Office: 


VT iseeets in features evening capes with shoulder ruffles and Eton 





jackets in fur and cloth for sports. 
Lanvin shows Chinese-type evening coats in Chinese red. 
Patou designs the backs of coats to look like a dress. His coats are 
fancier. There is a hint of the silhouette of 1890-1892. Muffs are shown. 
Worth’s straight daytime coats have rounded front and cuffs furred 
on the forearm over the elbow. 
Champcommunal puts drop yoke on coats, but set-in sleeves. Straight, 
easy lines predominate. 
Jane Regny’s topcoats are straight lined and fur lined. 
Talbot has hooded coats for sports wear. 
Lenief’s evening coats have halo fur collar. 
Jenny shows coats with easy lines and close fur collars with mustache 
ends. Great variety in coat sleeves. 
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Heim 










vith a 
= Above—The shawl collar of Heim’s “ Parnasse” 
- that is made with a scarf end slipping through a slit. 
Rus- The straight line is maintained this season for 
ars in coats of this character. The fur used is black 
breitschwanz, one of the smartest furs for afternoon. 

de of 
coats 

8 
_ Extreme left—Fourrures Max (Mme. A. Leroy) 
ill be creates a flounced coat of black breitschwanz 
pelts (broadtail) with bands and big collar and cuff 
such bands of sable. The skirt flare is carried out in the 
r . flowing band of broadtail emanating from the cuff. 
toi 
ment Sh 
rson . aN, SS A A ve: Left—Grunwaldt combines seal with brown cara- 
ening vas ce maven | " tin eas cul for this new afternoon fur coat. The big up- 
1inine standing collar, which forms a scalloped yoke 
ilarly effect, the large puffed sleeves and the closely knotted 
a als girdle are important details emphasizing the femi- 


nine influence even in furs. 


Fourrures Max Grunwaldt 
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‘Paris Promotes 
lares, Slashes, Irregular Fléms 


For Smartness in the Afternoon and Evening 





“Lolita,” an afternoon frock from Lanvin, is of navy 
blue crépe Turco, with a slip-over capelet like those 
that were first used by Madame Lanvin with evening 
frocks. The increasing use of the slash is reflected 
in the wide sleeves and in the skirt. The tabs and 
the all-around plait at the waistline are new details. 


















































Elegance and simplicity combine in this dinner dress 
designed by Lelong. Turquoise blue satin is used with no 
trimming. The hemline with side emphasis is important. 





“ Mélodie,” by Lanvin, is an exquisite bridge or informal 
og dinner gown of pink chiffon. The pink tulle separate 
bolero jacket is richly embroidered with silver sequins. 
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A soup that’s full of 
health and goodness! 


Tomatoes are famous for healthfulness. And in 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup you enjoy all the rich 


goodness of red-ripe, sun-sweetened tomatoes. 


The tonic juices. The luscious tomato “meat”. In 
a smooth puree, blended with nourishing golden 
butter. Every spoonful refreshes and invigorates. 


A real treat—Cream of Tomato pre- 
pared with Campbell’s, according 


to the easy directions on the 


fe ~ WS label. 12 cents a can. 


~ @ 


VITH THE MEAL OR AS A MBAL 60UP "BELONGS IW. THE DAILY DIET 
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The Smart Paristenne Lndividualixes 


the Evenine Mode 


VA 
(ph, Photographs by Scaioni,Paris 
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Center— Regina Camier, a French 
stage star, wears a Martial et 


Armand gown in taffeta shaded 
from white to pale yellow. 












Mme. Fohn Charles Worth 
wears an evening gown of 
taffeta in a soft brown and 
buff floral design, with yoke 
of beige lace. 












Right— Hallie Stiles, 
popular American so- 
prano in Paris, wears 
a Worth evening gown 
of moss-green lace 
with slightly. stiffened 

* flounces. The velvet 

bow is fastened by a 

rhinestoné ornament. 


SKETCHES MADE 
AT THE OPENING 
NIGHT OF THE 
BALLET RUSSE IN 
PARIS 
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This Soothing Searching Cleanliness 
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Chom day to day you can see it bring a new bloom 


of loveliness to your complexion 


O SEE the skin become radiant with a new 

youthful loveliness after the very first Com- 
plete Woodbury Facial ...to watch the com- 
plexion grow fresher ... more beautiful from 
day to day ... with a new softness. . . a depth 
of clearness... 

That experience can be yours .. . yours, because 
everyone’s skin must become finer, lovelier when 
given proper care. For what, after all, is proper 
care but keeping the skin—the pores as well as 
the surface—always exquisitely clean? 

And that is why the new Complete Woodbury 
Facial is so immediately, so visibly effective. For, 
by combining, as it does, the use of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap with Woodbury’s Creams, this treat- 
ment does more than cleanse the surface of the skin. 
It penetrates every tiny pore .. . stimulates, 
awakens the skin . . . a soothing, searching clean- 
liness that brings out the natural beauty of “A 
skin you love to touch!” 

It is such a simple treatment, too—just one, 
two, three steps. You need only Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap—bland and soothing—Woodbury’s 
Cold Cream—persuasive and softening —and 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream—greaseless and re- 
freshing. Each especially prepared for use with 
the other two. 

And how gratefully—how quickly your skin 
responds to the professional thoroughness of the 
new Complete Woodbury Facial. 

Your drug store or toilet goods counter can 
supply you with the new Complete Woodbury 
Facial. Or, let us send you a trial set, contain- 
ing enough of the soap and creams for seven gen- 
erous treatments, also one of the new Tressettes, 
an ingenious band to hold your hair back while 
you are creaming your face. Give yourself a 
Woodbury Facial every day for a week... you 
will be delighted with the improvement in the 
texture of your skin. After that, use the Com- 
plete Facial once or twice a week, keeping your 
skin clear and healthy in between times with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, as directed in the book- 
let around every cake. Write today for your trial 
set, enclosing 25c in stamps or coin. 





> 


The Andrew Jergens Company 

1819 Alfred St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

for the enclosed 25c (stamps or coin) please send me the 

Seven Day Trial Set of the new Complete Woodbury Facial, 

a Tressette, and your booklet, ‘‘A Skin You Love to Touch.” 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 

Ltd., 1819 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 





© 1928, The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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Lhe New Complete Woodbury Facial 1s 
because it 1s the natural way to care for the skin 
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1 Wring a cloth from hot water and hold 

it against the face to thoroughly open 
the pores. Then massage Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream well into the skin with an upward 
and outward motion, covering the face and 
neck thoroughly with the cream. Notice how 


gently it penetrates into the pores and softens 


and loosens the embedded dirt and dust 
particles. 


Z With a soft cloth or cleansing tissue re- 

move the surplus cream, always with an 
upward motion. Now, wash the face and 
neck with warm water and Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, working the creamy lather well 
into the skin so that it will dissolve and wash 
out the soiled cream which otherwise would 
remain in the pores. Rinse thoroughly with 
warm water, then a dash of cold water or a 
piece of ice wrapped in one thickness of cloth. 


And now the final step. With the tips of 

your fingers, apply lightly Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream which tones the skin by sup- 
plying just the right amount of natural 
moisture without loading or clogging the 
pores. This finishing cream is greaseless 
and gives that soft, velvety texture so much 


desired. 


so immediately resultful 
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Photographs by 
Nickolas ACuray 


Miss Billie Burke, who delighted New York last season 
in The Happy Husband, wears a short wrap of silver 
and purple lamé, lined with brilliant purple chiffon 
velvet. The wide sleeves and soft lines of the coat make it 
attractive for wear over long trailing evening gowns. 


At the right, Miss Burke wears a gorgeous evening wrap 
of gold and beige brocade, lined with delicate brown vel- 
vet. The wide sleeves are turned back, the velvet lining 
forming the cuff. The wrap is lavishly bordered with 
mink, and the scarf collar is banded with the same fur. 
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Winter Evening Wraps are 


Sumptuous tn Fabric and 


(s0lor 
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Renowned Lhroughoul all Cngland 


2. VISCOUNTESS CURZON’S Citbkime Anglo Saton Beauly 


KNEW she was one of- the six most beautiful 

women in England! But when I met the 
Viscountess Curzon at tea in the blue-and-beige 
drawing-room of her London house, she cast a 
spell upon me. 


A soft fire threw its gleam on silver tea-things; a 
¥ low lamp cast turquoise shadows upon a deep 
¥ couch. From the latter, where she lay curled up, 
with her Peke—Mr. Guppy—beside her, there rose 
to greet me the most bewilderingly lovely creature 
I had ever beheld. 


As we chatted, the firelight playing on the rose- 
leaf contours of her cheeks, dancing in the blue: 
pools of her eyes, warming the pale gold of her 
close-cropped hair, I thought to myself, “Her 
tall, blonde Anglo-Saxon beauty, the proud, 
delicate moulding of her face, would have turned 
Queen Guinevere green with envy!” 


A silvery English voice broke my reverie. 





“What are you staring at?’’—naturalness is 
one of Lady Curzon’s most captivating traits. 


“You! Rude, I know,—but you must be 
used to it! I was lost in your beauty!” 


“Rubbish! A sensible American isn’t going 
to break into verse over a creature old enough 


Photographs by Hugh Cecil 
to have presented her daughter at court this year!” 


“You haven’t ... she wasn’t. . . You, with your 
‘wenty-year-old complexion...” I was incoherent 
in my disbelief. 





“T have... She was... It only stays twenty 
because I take marvelous care of it”—and the 
upward cadence of rippling laughter crinkled that 
cameo-clear face into a beguilingly crooked smile. 


_ Instantly she became serious. “English life is 
favorable to good color and a smooth, fresh skin, 
you know. But this very fact has the effect of 






making us English women take all the more care 
of our complexions.” 


She snatched the word “How” gaily from me. 
“It’s quite simple, my way,” she said. “I just use 
a pure fine cleansing cream. Made by Pond’s. And 
every now and then I tone up my skin with Pond’s 
Freshener. Pond’s Cleansing Tissues—they’re ever 
so soft—remove and absorb the cleansing cream 
thoroughly.” 


Your skin, too, should know this way to loveli- 
ness that Lady Curzon finds so effective. Always 
at night and after daytime exposure, cleanse your 
skin with Pond’s Cold Cream. The new Tissues, 
soft, ample, fine, wipe away all cream and dirt. 


The beautiful Viscountess Curzon married her cousin, a 
prominent M. P., uniting two branches of a distinguished 
English house. Lady Curzon, who is destined to become one 
day the Countess of Howe, is a fascinating, witty and spar- 
kling figure in the most brilliant gatherings of English society. 
Acutely sensitive to beauty, passionately fond of poetry and 
music, she is a leading patroness of London’s important 
musical events. Above, as she appeared representing 
England at the Empire Ball given at the Albert Hall 


Delightful old Chelsea dogs 
guard Lady Curzon’s dress- 
ing-table. And amidst her 
sparkling gold-topped toilet 
articles ornamented with 
the Curzon crest, stand jade 
green jars of Pond’s Two 
Creams and the tonic Skin 
Freshener—guardians of 
the faultless complexion of 
one of England’s six most 
beautiful women 



































When Lady Curzon presented her daughter at 
Court this year she was as dazzlingly young as the 
débutante who curtsied by her side 


Then, refreshed and cleansed, your skin responds 
to the tonic touch of Pond’s Skin Freshener. 


‘Firmed, toned, invigorated, your face glows with 


new radiance! 

For the daytime cleansing Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream is the last delightful step in this cere- 
monial to Beauty—a delicate film that keeps 
your powder smooth and fresh for hours on end! 


Mait Coupon WitH 10c—For a generous trial 
package of Pond’s 4 delightful preparations. 





Ponp’s Extract Co., Dept. K. 
107 Hudson St., New York City 


Name 





Street 





City. State 





Copyright 1928, Pond’s Extract Co. 
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were very young...and believed in 


things” 


~~ Color. . . cleanliness . . . and comfort—these are the 


three C’s of a good nursery floor. The Jaspé floor 
below (No. 18) sparkles with color, is inherently 


clean, is springy, quiet, and warm to walk upon. 





























NS room is a happy 
; ee u 1S place—and a pod 

mi gl place. Who ever 
% ! heard of a drum for a light, 

My of scalloped and tasseled 

walls—and a wind-wrinkled 
sea for a floor? Who couldn’t be happy 
in such a sunshiny playroom? Who 
wouldn’t be neat and tidy, too, with 
secret cupboards for storing toys—and 
a floor that didn’t tell tales, even when 
you rode a great big “elephant” all 
over its coloctel Jaspé face? 

Mothers who were once little girls 
will know there’s magic in a room 
like this. They'll = a lot of real 

ic in it, too, if th lan it 

poead an Asmectanale sais 
Floor. There’s the magic of its color. 
And all sorts of modern designs— 
you see but two of them here. 


INLAID - PLAIN 








Like the touch of a fairy wand, any 
Armstrong Floor magically transforms 
an old scratched-up one—hides it for- 
ever with new and lasting beauty. Some- 
how the rest of the decorations just fall 
naturally into place once your new 
floor is laid—cemented firmly over 
builders’ deadening felt. And as for 
cleaning, here’s more magic. No 
Cinderella drudgery. Accolac, the new 
lacquer finish, =, care of that. Justa 
simple dusting . . . an occasional waxin 

. .. and your floor cleaning is finished. 


Several things more all mothers will 
Embossed Inlaid No. 6028 





Marble Inlaid No. 87 


appreciate. An Armstrong Floor is 
quiet, sound-deadening. It’s sanitary 
—no cracks to catch and hold dirt. It’s 
warm—absolutely free from drafts and 
wintry chills. 

Do this next time you shop . . . Learn 
the secret of the charm of so many of 
the rooms you see pictured in maga- 
zines. Any good department, furniture, 
or linoleum store merchant will 
gladly reveal it to you. He’ll show 
you the latest Armstrong Floor ™ 
designs, tell you how quickly any 
you like can be installed, ‘surprise 


JASPE « 


Look for 
Pot sini 


PRINTED ~- 


you with the little cost of these per- 
manently beautiful floors. See then 
whether or not you need a new floor 
right now. 


Do this too. Let Hazel Dell Brown send 
you her new book, “The Attractive Home —- 
How to Plan Its Decoration.” Recently «2- 
vised and enlarged. New illustrations of mo«« 
interiors—in full colors. ‘“Decorator’s Dz‘a 
Sheet” helps you enlist aid of author free. 

Book has helped thousands plan prett'°r 


the : : 
A homes. Sent on receipt of roc to cov«r 


on 


mailing. (Canada, 20c. 

Address your request to Armstrong 
Cork Company, 910 Mary Street, Lino- 
leum Division, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's Linoleum 
FLOORS 


for every room in the house 


also ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 
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Brown and 


Navy Blue for 
Fall Shoes 


aaa MIERICAN shoe styles for winter are very 
| little changed in general effect, but an 
mM) amazing variety of materials and small in- 
f tricacies of trimming color the mode and 
eee) lend it interest. For general and street wear, 
oxford effects, straps—particularly wider straps—gore 
and buckle effects are shown. Kid will be extremely 
popular; suédes, black patent leather and reptilian 
leathers are almost equally so. A great deal of brown 
is seen, of course, reflecting the increasing mode of that 
color, and black is never replaced in smartness or popu- 
larity. 

Brogues and ties are in the lead for sports, in tans 
and browns, with reptilian and grain trimmings. 

Pumps, strap and ‘buckle effects are the smartest 
types for afternoon and formal daytime wear. Nar- 
rower toes are used in formal afternoon and in evening 
slippers. Heels are moderately high and determined 
in style, of course, by the type of shoe. Kid is again 
extremely important for afternoon, with suéde, patent, 
reptilian leathers, calf and satins—in the most for- 
mal type—also good. Black and brown are the chief 
colors, tones in the gray shades range toward metallic 
casts, and the popularity of blue finds a reflection in 
increasing numbers of blue shoe designs. A new and 
effective brown shade in kid is burnt copper, which is 
dark but warm, and harmonizes excellently with all the 
browns and beiges. 

For evening, pumps, both plain and with elaborate 
trimmings, and strap slippers, which range from the 
very simple to the elaborately cut-out sandal, are 
shown. Heelsareoneand six-eighths inches and higher, 
and the tendency toward narrower toes is marked. 
Colorful silk and metallic brocades with trimming in 
solid color or in gold or silver kid are extremely popular, 
as are silver and gold kids, but one is inclined to feel 
that for the woman who can afford it the most chic 
evening slipper is the satin pump dyed to match the 
gown with which it is to be worn, or perhaps to give a 
brilliant accent of color. Turquoise-blue slippers with 
a white or gold gown, rose slippers with white or black 
are delightfully smart, and certainly it is a mode fol- 
lowed by many fashionable women both here and. 
abroad. 


l 









KETCHED on this page are some particularly inter- 
esting models designed for this season by American 
manufacturers. At the right top, an off-side, looped 
strap design is unusually effective in black suéde with 
a strap treatment of light beige kid. Second, a mod- 
ernized sandal-type slipper for street wear, combining 
black lizard with insets of black kid. Third, alligator 
is combined with light brown suéde for a smart sports 
oxford. Fourth, genuine sharkskin is an innovation 
for evening slippers. It is shown here in black, with 
strap and heel of silver kid. Fifth, a looped version 
of the front-strap slipper for evening is developed in 
orchid pearl lizard with silver kid trimming and rhine- 
stone buckle. 

At the left top, a shoe of black kid trimmed with 
lizard, piped in silver. Second, an oxford of brown 
kidskin with appliquéd lighter brown lizard. Third, a 
pump of blue kid trimmed with blue python. Fourth, 
Burgundy red kidskin makes an effective shoe, the tab 
piped with silver kid, and lines of stitching on either 
side of the narrow strap. Fifth, sandalwood-brown 
kidskin appears in a smart one-strap model with lizard 
trimming. 

Hosiery tones naturally follow those which lead for 
shoes. The really smart woman undoubtedly finds it 
both chic and economical to concentrate on one shade 
of stocking; one color or possibly two, if she wears both 
brown and black; she buys all her gloves in the same 
shade also and thus is always sure the two will match. 

For sports wear, lisle hosiery is undoubtedly smart- 
est, in plain weave with a French clock or in the new 
openwork meshes. For evening, flesh or nude, in very 
sheer chiffon, is invariably worn no matter what the 
color of the gown and shoes. For street the darker 
shades still prevail, warm brown and soft deep beiges 
being combined with the browns, and metallic grays 
being shown for combination with black shoes. It is 
noted that the very smartest women wear beige and 
never gray stockings with a gray ensemble. 
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Still—That Schoolgirl Complexion 


Youth retained by Nature’s ways in skin care means natural 


loveliness. These precious oils embodied in a beauty soap 





In Paris, too, 
It’s now Palmolive 


Today in France, home of cosmetics, 
Palmolive is one of the two largest 
we binin | toilet soaps, having sup- 
planted French soaps by the score. 
French women, the most sophisti- 
cated of all women in beauty culture, 
by the thousands have discarded 
French soaps and adopted safe and 
gentle Palmolive. 














Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper—it is never sold unwrapped 


TT? art of keeping young—of staying beau- 
tiful—today is simply the secret of keeping 
natural beauty. 


No matter what the calendar may say, youth 
lies in a youthful skin—in a naturally lovely 
complexion that defies the touch of Time. That 
natural loveliness—that charm of youth retained 
—can only come from following Nature’s rule. 


Nature’s great cosmetic beautifiers are the 
oils of the palm and olive trees. In their crude 
state they were prized by ancient beauties— 
today, scientifically blended, they are found in 
one soap only—Palmolive. 


Only a pure beauty soap—to keep that 


schoolgirl complexion 


The gentle cleansing oils soothingly penetrate 
the pores, remove accumulations which, if left, 
would form into blackheads, or, becoming in- 
fected, would cause unsightly blemishes. 


Nightly cleansing with the rich lather of this 
famous beauty soap—a soap made for one pur- 


pose only, the fostering of good complexions— 
is a sacred rule with millions. Fresh radiance, 
natural charm, result from its regular use, this 
way, each night. 


Do this at least once daily 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging its balmy lather softly into the 
skin with your two hands. Rinse thoroughly, 
first with warm water, then with cold. Dry by 
patting with a soft towel—never rub the gentle 
skin fabric. 


If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply @ 
touch of good cold cream —that is all. Do this 
regularly, and particularly in the evening. Use 
powder and rouge if you wish, but never leave 
them on over night. 


And Palmolive costs but 10c the cake! So 
little that millions let it do for their bodies 
what it does for their faces. Obtain a cake today, 
then note the amazing difference one week 
makes. The Palmolive-Peet Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR—Broadcast every Wednesday night—from 9:30 to 10:30 p. m., eastern time; 8:30 
to 9:30 p.m., central time—over station WEAF and 32 stations associated with The National Broadcasting Company: 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
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i 3 nt Hortense,”’ 
abe drawls the lady of 
ttt: fashion. ‘‘I’ll 
od wear the Sherry 


Netherlands to- 
night.” 
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Naz skyscraper (slothes 


By FRANCES MCFADDEN 





**My soul,’”’ moons 
the lover, ‘‘my little 
white Metropolitan 
Life.” 

“You can’t go 
wrong in the Ritz 








Tower,’ tempts the 
saleslady. ‘“‘It’s so 
slenderizing.”’ 


These are not the 
ravings of social hour 
in a madhouse or the 
quips of a party play- 
ing after-dinner 
games. They are con- 
versations of the fu- 
ture. 

Several months 
ago, searching for the 
newest in clothes, H. 
M. K. Smith, cos- 
tume designer for the 
Paramount studio in 
New York, called on 
Lady Duff-Gordon, 
the great Lucile, in 
her Paris home. He 
was showing her 
photographs of the 
new, jagged skyscrap- 
| ers of Manhattan. 
She studied them for 
a minute in silence, 
and then let drop this 
little thought: 

“Why on earth do 
people who can create 
such things as these 
come to Europe for 
their clothes? Why 
don’t the agile young 
minds that can devise 
the awe-inspiring 
buildings that people live in set to work to design 
the clothes they wear? Women who live in these 
magnificent skyscraping palaces should wear only 
skyscraper clothes. Isn’t it indicative of the 
taste of modern Americans that since they have 
surrounded themselves with towering buildings 
they should seek to devise other means of utilizing 
the lines they admire? Are you still teaching your 
young designers to copy Paris or are you encouraging 
them to express America as she should be expressed?” 

When a clever woman makes a remark it usually starts 
something. When a leading fashion authority makes a 
remarkable remark it may revolutionize an industry. 

The man who makes the movie stars more beautiful 
brought the idea home to the students of fashion design 
at the Peter Cooper Union and set them to work on a 
series of frocks inspired by the ‘topless towers” of New 
York. Some are good, others are preposterous. All have 
caught the tempo of the mad, modern life of the city. 


New York Central 
Building. 


And After All— 


T= Paramount Building rises in gray crépe de chine 
; against the midnight satin background, its dome flash- 
ing in a round, jeweled brooch. The sky terraces of the 
Bell Telephone Building zigzag up the opening of a sports 
blouse. The white, unsooted shaft of the New York Cen- 
tral Building soars in perpendicular plaits of white crépe 
de chine on a sleeveless tennis frock, with embroidery for 
the marble scrolls. An airplane makes a jaunty collar. 
Girders of unfinished buildings are silhouetted in black 
and white check tweed. Rows of brown bone buttons 
simulate windows on a beige wool Ritz Tower. An eve- 
hing gown is clasped at the hip with a jeweled Washing- 
ton Square Arch, with black satin side drapery sweeping 
through like Fifth Avenue on a shining, wet night. 

Perhaps you would not wear them all. And you would 
not care to wear them indiscriminately to all places. 
Your costume would have to be chosen with extreme care, 
You might hesitate, for instance, at dining out in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, with spires shooting up your back, 
your reputation hanging by a single star. 

But at least it shows imagination and spontaneity, 
and a little intellectual curiosity in the direction of what 





Brooklyn Bridge. 


trellises of modern New York? 


















banal. 


is new ahd stimulating. And after all, why 
not? Marie Antoinette wore a frigate in 
her hair, and who can say that the modern 
woman is less keen on novelty than she? 
Belles of the eighties used to go to fancy- 
dress balls as Night, with black bestarred 
bustles and crescent moons on their brows; 
and swains swooned at the sight. Would 
our swains swoon before an impression of 
the myriad twinkling lights and ghostly sky 


Birds have had 
their day. 
have trimmed our 
hats and gowns 
with feathers and 
have named our 
colors robinsegg 
blue, sea-gull gray 
and wren brown. 
Dresses like flow- 
ers are becoming 
We have 
swished little fish 


Skirts will be four stories shorter than last 
year. The tiny lace handkerchief will peep out 
from the window of the third floor front. 
Stockings will be clocked with traffic signal 
towers. Concrete and Indiana limestone will 
be the season’s most popular shades. Balus- 
trade braid will cover our coats, and our 
sweaters will be belted with the Third Avenue 
L. Manufacturers will show us printed silks with allover 
designs of yellow cabs careening on two wheels, pick- 
axes, shovels and telephones. The Twentieth Century 
Limited would make a charming border for the hem of 
a traveling gown. 

Lest we grow too cold and steely, some bright manu- 
facturer will get out cloud boas. The flagstone walk and 
stained-glass windows will be carried out in our latest 
necklaces and medallions. At the opera, tiaras will flash 
advertising slogans in real diamonds and rubies, and cig- 
arette manufacturers will give them away free to promi- 
nent, center-box dowagers. 


Why Not? 


UT seriously, it may be that Lady Duff-Gordon has 

really hit on the reason why the art of fashion design 
has never flourished in America but goes about like a 
stepchild begging from the door of one manufacturer to 
another. It may be, as she says, that we have failed be- 
cause we have sought ideas in sources too foreign to us. 
We have laboriously copied Paris and not been clever 
enough—or perhaps naive enough—to seek inspiration 
right over our noses in the towers whose lines we 
love and understand. 


We 








trains. We have 
covered ourselves 
with sequins to 
make us look like 
mermaids. We 
have fluttered 
butterfly scarfs. 
We have been 
Egyptian, with 
our brilliantly 
colored embroid- 
eries, jewelry and 
stilted angular designs; Spanish, with our 
shawls and tortoise-shell combs; and Turk- 
ish, with our pantaloons and loose veils. It bs) 
might be amusing to be American for a \y I 
while. \}-I 

The scheme has endless possibilities. Lif 
There is nothing so commonplace in our Hei 
everyday experiences but can be used for ae 
fashion design and decoration. With a little y G 
ingenuity the most prosaic article of adorn- ' 
ment can be made a thing of interest and 
charm. Fashion hints will be thrillers in the 
future. The Woolworth Building will be 
the conventional wedding gown. For the mother of the 
bride, something rather sweet might be achieved in gray 
on the lines of St. Thomas’s Church. The Queensboro 
Bridge will be carried out in black lace for all our best 
adventuresses. The American Radiator Building in black 
and gold for the gay young companionate widow! No. 1 
Fifth Avenue for a tall debutante’s spreading robe de 
style! Fashionable old ladies will be Gothic and rococo, 
and they will waddle into Colony Club receptions in Van- 
derbilt mansions. Mousy little women will wear modest 
brownstone fronts and old-fashioned mansard yokes with 
clapboard and dormer effects for trimmings. 


Washington Square. 





Sky Line. 


What of it all? Is Paris to be forever infallible, 
or will skyscraper clothes become the fashion in all 
seriousness and America begin to design the clothes 
of the world? Will their majesties, the manufac- 
turers, spark to these sketches and bring them into 
multitudinous life, as they do the models of Messrs. 
Worth and Paul Poiret? Will the names of New 
York, Boston or Chicago conjure up the mysteri- 
ous and exotic images that surround the mere allu- 
sion to the magic name of Paris? Will westbound 
steamers be crowded with Frenchmen coming over 
to cull ideas for misses’ cloaks and dresses, and the 
magnificent forms 
of our lady buyers 
be seen no more in 
Paris in the lobby 
of the Hotel Conti- 
nental? Will the 
woman in the small 
town go skipping 
down Main Street 
to have her little 
dressmaker whip 
up a frock in- 
spired by the 
local post office? 
Will appropriate 
travel clothes in- 
clude a Wrigley 
Building ensem- 
ble and a Trib- 
une Tower eve- 
ning gown for a 
visit toChicago? 
Will we need a 
Campanile coat, 
a Greek Theater 
scarf and a 
Hollywood 
Theater wrap for 
California? Will 
Everglades Club 
sports clothes be 
shown for the South, 
and Absinth House or 
Cabildo costumes for 
Mardi gras? Will 
dressmakers say, 
“Choose your ward- 
robes by geography,” 
or “Have you seen the Nile? 
See our charming three- 
piece model,’’ or ‘‘How 
many cities have you worn? 
If you’ve worn those on 
the Continent why not try 
the Far East?” Will lovers 
liken us to facades instead 
of flowers—biding the day 
when roof gardens are high 
enough to grow edelweiss? 
Ladies, it is up to you. 































Drawn by 
Malaga Grenet 


National City 
Company Building. 
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Straight Lines ‘Remain for Autumn Sports, 
But (oircular Fullness ts Luportant 


A 


i is best achieved by adhering to straight lines. 
fet Wom The models sketched here show plaits and modi- 
’ ey m4| fied flares for smart sports clothes. The coat at 
eet) the left, Design No. 5944, is made with a straight 
back and with the front lapping over at the left side. A 
circular section is inserted, giving a soft flared effect. The 
coat is trimmed with deep fur cuffs and shawl collar. De- 
veloped in tweed or broadcloth, this model is very suitable 
for general wear. Sizes 16,36 to 44. With this smart coat 
is pictured a velours ‘“‘bonnet”’ type hat, the crown draped 
in béret style in the back, the brim widening at the sides 
and cut in points hugging the cheeks. 

A very chic tailored dress is Design No. 5960. It is made 
with one piece in the back and two pieces in front. The skirt 
has a center-front inverted plait and inverted plaits turned 
toward the side seams. The notch collar extends deep on 
the waist in front. The long, close-fitting sleeves are but- 
toned on the outside. The vest may be a simple tailored 


t 


poe en IMPLICITY still governs the daytime mode and 


fold-over affair, or it may be made with a jabot. This frock 
may be made in jersey or in silk and trimmed with a leather 
belt. In sizes 14, 16, 36 to 44. With this dress is sketched a 
charming hat of felt, a large felt flower with six petals set into 
the crown, one petal overlapping the band on the right side. 


ef 





Equally as smart as the one-piece frock for sports is this 
two-piece jacket costume, Design No. 5950. The neck of the 
simple tailored jacket is finished with a scarf collar, narrow at 
the back and wider at theends. Theskirt is made plain in back 
and with four inverted plaits on each side of the front. Sizes 
16, 36 to 42. The knitted visca and silk tight-fitting hat is 4 
charming complement for this tailored costume. It is made 
in béret style, with a point cut up over one eye, and trimmed 
in gay colors worked into two overlapping circles on top. 

Design No. 5953 is developed along simple tailored lines, 
with a soft flare in the skirt. It is made in surplice style, 
with the blouse fastening low at the draped hip band. The 
blouse may be made with or without a collar. This model 
is equally successful developed in wool, jersey or silk. Sizes 
14, 16, 36 to 48. With it is worn another example of the 
béret-type hat, in velours, draped toward the back. A box 
plait is folded down the left side and caught at the side of 
the brim with a smart ornament of copper wires. The brim 
turns up short across the forehead. 





Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 50 cents; 


Coats, 50 cents; Transfers, 30 cents. 
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Now Comes an Utterly 
New Motor (ar Style 

















ow WOMAN who owns one of 
the new Chryslers ~— “65” or 
“75"—has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that in addition to possessing the 
utmost in brilliant, smooth and safe 
performance, she also possesses, be- 


yond any doubt, the very last word 
In style. | 


For these new Chryslers are so def- 
initely different in their advanced 
conception of motor car fashion that 
there is nothing on the road today 


which compares with them or which 
resembles them. 


Elements of motor car design and 
appearance which apparently were 
considered fixed forms not susceptible 
to any change, have been transformed 


(Chrysler 


by Chrysler into utterly new and 
charming details. 


A telephone call to your nearest Chry- 
sler dealer will place one of these cars 
at your door for inspection and demon- 
stration, without any obligation to you. 


v. : 7 


New Chrysler “65” Prices—Business Coupe, $1040; Roadster (with 
rumble seat), $1065; 2-Door Sedan, $1065; Touring Car, $1075; 
4-Door Sedan (illustrated), $1145; Coupe (with rumble seat), $1145, 


New Chrysler “75” Prices—Royal Sedan, $1535; 2-Pass. Coupe 
(with rumble seat), $1535; Roadster (with rumble seat), $1555; 
Town Sedan, $1655. All prices f.o.b. Detroit, (wire wheels extra). 
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venine Gowns are Brillant With (solor 
and Glitter With Metalic Gffects 


Printed silks will be worn this fall in patterns as colorful as they are attractive. A heavy ribbed silk 

weave is shown in Design No. 5941; the pattern is a brilliant floral one in pastel rose and ligh 

blues, set off by vivid red and deep rich brown. A loose scarf collar is attached with shirring. The 
‘girdle fits closely about the hips, and the circular skirt dips at each side. Size 16. 


Metal brocades have never been lovelier than they are this fall, and they are as smart as they are 
lovely. The evening gown, Design No. 5943, is shown in gold and red metallic brocade. The gown 
features the up-in-the-back movement, the five flounces extending straight across the front and into 
an upward point at the back. The pointed band which trims the back of the dress meets these flounces, 
and from under it a loop and long pointed ends ex. 
tend on each side. The back décolletage may be made 
in a medium or deep point. Sizes 14 to 20. 


The inner and fluid line of the unusually graceful 
evening gown, Design No. 5935, is counteracted by 
the flowing motion of the pointed side drapery at the 
right and left and by the long streamer fastened in 
front on the right shoulder. The long bodice curves 
low on the right side and is closely fitted about the 
new, slightly higher waistline. It is sketched here 
in a fascinating new version of indestructible voile, 
plaided with gold tinsel thread, giving a brilliant me. 
tallic glitter under evening lights. In sizes 14 and 16, 












Drawn by 
Malaga Grenet 












Design No. 5942 is shown in 
an unusually exquisite silk 
lace, figured with grapes and 
available in a pale pinkish 
beige color. The dress is 
trimmed in front and back 
with graduated circular 
flounces, dipping low on the 
left side. A shaped circular 
revers extends from the left 
shoulder to the girdle on the 
right, and the sleeves are long 
and close fitting. In size 16. 
















Patterns may be secured from any store selling Laorgs’ Home Journa Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 60 cents; 
Coats, 45 cents; Transfefs, 30 cents. 
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Your Big Help for 


Housecleaning 
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Use Old Dutch and protect your home with 


Flealthful Cleanliness 


yo Because of its marvelous efficiency and distinctive cleansing qualities Old Dutch is YOUR BIG HELP for housecleaning. 
It assures Healthful Cleanliness, safety and complete satisfaction for all general cleaning throughout the home. 


A little Old Dutch on a damp cloth or sponge quickly removes dirt and finger marks from enamelled or painted 
woodwork. You simply wipe the surface gently, no scrubbing necessary; Old Dutch and a few strokes of the mop make 
floors spotlessly clean and free from tracked-in impurities. You'll like Old Dutch for cleaning metals, fixtures, etc. 
It is perfect for porcelain and énamel, marble and tile; it does not scratch. Ideal for all housecleaning requirements. | 


Old Dutch brings Healthful Cleanliness into every nook \ This drawing of a highly magnified particle illustrates 
and corner because it removes the dangerous invisible im- NY bow these Obit tem: Nee Std comers fees coe one 
4 ec : : ; in a clean sweep without scratching. Old Dutch does 
purities as well as the visible dirt and grime. Old Dutch is jot contain harsh, scratchy grit. Doesn’t harm the hands. 
distinguished for its efficiency and quality. Its flat, flaky a This drawing of ahighly magnifiedgriety particleshows 
particles, which the microscope reveals, remove all dirt, CRY sisis idk erected: Scratches tie kick man the beauty. 


and by a process similar to “ adsorption,” take up the in- of surfaces, but are lodging places for dirt and often ‘% 
visible impurities as well. dangerous impurities. Avoid harsh, scratchy grit. Use Old Dutch. 
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oymart Fabrics 
Jor Daytime 


Left—A cubist design has been adapted in rayon and 
wool jersey for the blouse of the sports dress, No. 5949. 
The background is a warm cinnamon shade; the skirt is 
in plain jersey faintly flecked with the same silver beige 
which figures the blouse. The blouse buttons in smart 
geometrical lines reflecting the design of the jersey, and 
the skirt is plaited across the front. Sizes 14 to 20. 


Oct 











Right—Another smart fabric for sports is a heavily 
ribbed silk weave slightly flecked with color. The blouse 
of the unusual two-piece model, Design No. 5934, is 
made with a back and front yoke which fastens with 
two scallops in the center front. The scallops are re- 
peated at the cuffs of the long, close-fitting sleeves and at 
the left front side of the plaited skirt. - Sizes 14 to 20. 











i 


$949 
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Left—A rayon and wool combination in an unusual 
basket weave is used for this tailored blouse. The jacket 
blouse, No. 5939, is made in surplice style and fastened 
at the left. The bishop sleeves are made with turnback 
cuffs. The vest may be crossed over or made with a jabot. 
Sizes 14, 16, 36 to 42. A straight skirt, as pictured 
here, Design No. 5047, or a plaited or circular flared 
skirt may be worn equally well with it. 


Right—Design No. 5936 is made in an unusually attrac- 
tive printed chiffon velvet, the dark-blue ground figured 
with leaves in pastel shades of green, rose and old blue. 
A graceful jabot hangs on the left side, and the sleeves 
are long and close fitting. The fitted girdle is finished 
with a smart buckle. The circular pointed sections of 
the skirt, which has plain back and front center panels, 
give it the new fluid line. Sizes 14, 16, 36 to 44. 





























Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapies’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


Dresses, 
60 cents; Coats, 50 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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YOU CANT ALWAYS 
with the dishes 
with the upstairs 
work 
| § 
J _. extra help 
. with your 
| f sewing 
here's away ¥/ 
eEvl7rd Ne th 7 h. / 
rtrd help with YOUr WASIL! 
7 “SHAT’S what Fels-Naptha Soap brings you. and washing it away without hard rubbing. Together from any other soap regardless of its form. 
Extra help, whether you wash with tub they form a cleaning combination that is difficult Thanks to this extra help, Fels-Naptha gets 
or machine. The extra help of two effective to equal — extra help that you can hardly expect clothes delightfully, refreshingly clean — and 
cleaners working together — unusually good with less work! It does a safe, thorough wash- 
soa}; and plenty of dirt-loosening naptha, ing job in hot, cool or lukewarm water, or 
combined in one golden bar by the exclusive when the clothes are boiled. It works well in 
Fel:-Naptha process. both machine and tub. Whatever way you 
aptha, as you know, is the safe, gentle wash, you'll find that “Nothing can take the 
dir:-dissolver used in “dry cleaning.” You can place of Fels-Naptha.” 
smci! the naptha in Fels-Naptha. The clean, Get Fels-Naptha from your grocer today by 
keen naptha odor tells you there is plenty of the bar or in the handy 10-bar carton. Have 
it there. this extra help ready for your next wash — and 
So, in Fels-Naptha you get naptha, the dirt in the meantime, see how it speeds all other 
loosener, working hand-in-hand with golden soap-and-water tasks; cleaning floors, painted 
Soap, the dirt remover. Together they reach THE GOLDEN BAR woodwork, etc. 
& every thread of your wash, loosening the dirt WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR Fers & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HE con- 
tinued 
impor- 


tance of the ensemble and the 
innumerable developments in acces- 
sories which designers and manufacturers 

are creating in this country are happy signs of the 
constantly improving taste which is ‘rapidly making 
American women the best-dressed women in the world. We 
are coming to realize that the ensemble is the best medium 
for expressing smartness and distinction.. No one feature of 
the costume should stand out above the others, but all the 
parts should be submerged in the general effect. But as the 
whole is certainly no greater than the sum of its parts it is 
important to choose these accessories with care. A few of 
the newest to be found in smart shops are sketched above. 
One of the most interesting and novel developments of the 
fall is the creation of shoes in woolen materials. The woolen 
fabrics are waterproof and wrinkleproof and are very prac- 
tical. They are combined with leathers in harmonizing tones, 


bans 
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in the smart models sketched above, and hats and purses to 
match may also be purchased to complete the ensemble. 
The ensemble pictured in the upper left corner is developed 
in shades of gray. Soft gray kid is appliquéd in a three- 
pointed motif on the heel, toe and vamp of the French ox- 
ford and on the flat envelope purse, and it is also carried 
out in the trimming on the tight-fitting little hat. 

In the center, the shoe at the left is developed ina tan tweed 
material and combined with kid in a darker shade of brown 
for heel, tip and strap. At the right, a red-brown tweed ma- 
terial is combined very effectively with dark brown lizard 
for the heel and unusual strap arrangement. 

In the lower right-hand corner, the increasing importance 
of navy blue for the fall costume is emphasized in this inter- 
esting ensemble, made in navy-blue crossbarred tweed and 
trimmed with navy patent leather. The interesting trian- 
gular design is carried out on the shoe, the purse and the 
smart little hat. These shoes are all of the sports type and 
are suitable for afternoon as well as street wear. The com- 
pact sketched at the upper right is as useful as it is exquisitely 











Possibilities for 


ompleting Ensembles 


smartness and Distinction are Achieved in Fall Accessories 


designed. Powder, rouge and a convenient mirror are all in- 
closed in an octagonal case of silver or gold finished metal 
with a medallion of colored enamel, which may be selectet 
in colors to match the ensemble or the purse in which it 8 
carried. 

The newest development in applied modern art is a travel- 
ing case with the angular lines which are associated with the 
new trend of design. The bag is fitted. with composition 
toilet articles which echo the modern spirit in both design 
and color. In the bag pictured-here, they are in striking 
black and white. The bag is black leather, lined with gray 


‘ moire, and is a very convenient size for overnight or for 


week-end. a 
Among a series of new and unusual designs in composition 
toilet sets is the one at center, done in the Directoire mannef, 
which includes all the usual toilet-table articles and exceP 
tionally convenient compact boxes for make-up and mail: 
cure accessories as well. This set is developed in buff 
gold, and the classic beauty of its design is particularly a> 
propriate in adaptations of Early American bedrooms. 
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How natural gains made 

by these children after 

whooping cough and “flu” 

quickly brought them back 
to health 


HILDHOOD diseases which leave 
C their marks . . . measles, whoop- 
ing cough, “‘flu’’... 

Everywhere mothers whose chil- 
dren have suffered these illnesses tell 
us of a way to quickly bring them 
back to health. 


Plenty of sleep . . . Regular habits 
... And a carefully supervised diet— 
supplemented by Horlick's Malted Milk 
—to regain those precious pounds! 


‘‘Horlick’s,’” because it contains 
so many elements essential to child 
health. Because, in either the natural 
or chocolate flavor, it is a delicious 
food-drink which children love. 


Just as ‘‘Horlick’s’’ is good for 
children who have been ill, so it is an 
ideal food for children who are in 
normal health. It builds up resist- 
ance against illness. It gives them a 
reserve of health. 


Why it builds up quickly 


By the exclusive Horlick method of 
manufacture, all the precious ele- 
ments of fresh, full-cream cow’s milk 
arc combined with malted barley and 
wheat. 

in ‘‘Horlick’s’’ the essential minerals 
and other valuable elements of the 
whole grain are retained. Also the 


Tr 


GHEY 






Horlick’s, the original Malted Milk, 
2s sold in both natural and chocolate 
flavors, in powder or tablet form 


| 
| 
| 
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vitamins which ea 
mote growth. Rich in 
high-energy, easily 
digested malt sugars 
(dextrin and malt- 
ose), it is quickly 
turned into rich blood 
and firm, strong 
tissue. 


Its use by physicians 
for almost half a cen- 
tury is an endorse- 
ment of its superior quality, purity 
and unvarying reliability. 


If you have children who are un- 
derweight and do not gain, try giv- 
ing them ‘‘Horlick’s’’ regularly—at 
meal times or as an after-school lunch. 


ASKforHor 


ORIGINAL 


You’d never guess they’ 


If your children are 
of normal weight, 
give them ‘‘Horlick’s’’ 
to fortify them against 
the energy demands 


of work and play. 


Your children will 
love its delicious, 
malty flavor. Buy a 
package today. Avoid 
substitutes. Insist u 
on ‘“‘Horlick’s’’—the 
original and genuine. Prepared in a 
minute at home. Sold everywhere in 
hermetically sealed glass jars. 

A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. 
Induces sound sleep if taken before retiring. 
An ideal food beverage for invalids, convales- 
cents, nursing mothers, the aged and infirm 


lick’s 
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been ill! 



























A. the “‘flu’’ last spring, Ruth was thin 
and tired. We were afraid that she would 
have to give up her dancing lessons for a time, 
until some one suggested a regular diet of 
Horlick’s Malted Milk. In amonth Ruth gained 
5 pounds. Doesn't she look healthy now? Gt 
Mrs. Margaret F. Cowan, 
7034 Cregier Avenue, Chicago, Ill: 


Bi 





CHESTER, Jt., 4, caught whooping cough; 
then measles. Six weeks later he looked 
= and thin. To build him up, I used Hor- 
ick’s Malted Milk. He now weighs three 
pounds more than before he was ill. 

Mrs. C. H. Hefner, 


435 Washington Street, Redwood City, Cal. 





HE ‘“‘flu’’ left Byron thinner than ever, and 
a neighbor suggested Horlick’s Malted 
Milk. That was just a few months ago, but 
he’s gained three pounds on ‘*Horlick’s’’ and 
you never saw a healthier boy! 
Mrs. George Bertram, 
823 44th Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 















FREE SAMPLE 


Horuick’s Matrep Mix Corp. 
Dept. A-13, Racine, Wis. 

This coupon is good for one 
sample of either Horlick’s 
Malted Milk (natural) or Hor- 
The Speedy Miser for quickly 

e xer for quic 
michie a delicious ‘Malted 
Milk in a glass will also be 
mailed to you if you enclose 
4 cents in stamps to cover postage. 


0 Natural 


Check sample wanted — Chocolate 


pe NEY Se OES TT REE SIRE A ey 


(If you live in Canada, address 
2155 Pius IX Ave., Montreal) 



































1 package Lemon Jell-O 3 cup cooked prunes, 


1 pint boiling water finely chopped 
Salt ¥% cup citron peel, finely 
% cup raisins, finely chop- pees ie 
on ¥% cup Grape-Nuts 
34 cupwalnuts, fincelychop- ¥% teaspoon cinnamon 
¥% teaspoon cloves 


Dissolve Jell-O in boiling water. Add salt to taste. 
When Jell-O is slightly thickened, add fruits, nuts, — 
Grape-Nuts, and spices. Turn into mold. Chill 
until firm. Serve with whipped cream flavored 
with nutmeg, or with pudding sauce. Serveg 8. 


Na 














Grape-Nuts Plum Pudding * 











Grape-Nuts Stuffed Carrots 


8 medium size carrots 

34 cup grated cheese \% teaspoon salt 

¥% cup Grape-Nuts ¥ teaspoon pepper 

2tablespoons green pepper, 114 cups cooked rice 

chopped 
Scrape carrots. Cook in boiling salted water (1 tea- 

spoon salt to 1 quart water) until tender. Hollow out 
one side of carrot. Remove thin slice from other side so 
that it will rest firmly in pan. Add cheese, Grape-Nuts, 
green pepper, milk, and seasonings to rice. Stuff car- 
rots with mixture. Place in greased baking dish. Bake 
in hot oven (400° F.) 20 minutes, or until brown. Gar- 
nish with parsley. Serves 4. 


1 tablespoon milk 


=> 


ITTING at the breakfast table one morn- 
. ing, a woman looked thoughtfully at the 
dish of Grape-Nuts before her. She nibbled 
the crisp and tempting morsels with enjoy- 
ment, noting their wonderful flavor—nut- 
like, delicately tinged with malt sugar. 


“They'd take the place of nuts in des- 
serts and salads and sandwiches,” she mused. 
“They'd take the place of croutons in soup. 
They'd be better than bread crumbs in es- 
calloped dishes. Why, this breakfast food 


deserves to become An Ingredient!” 


This was the beginning. Soon recipes were 


being created! And now Grape-Nuts has be- 
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..-to play a big part 
in delicious 
dinner dishes! 


come An Ingredient—adding its delicious flavor and zest- 
ful crispness to a great variety of dishes. 


Adding food value, too. For this famous food supplies 
certain vital elements often deficient in modern diet: 
Proteins for muscle and body building. Iron for the blood. 
Phosphorus for teeth and bones. Dextrins, maltose and 
other carbohydrates for heat and energy. And the es- 
sential vitamin-B, a builder of appetite. ... Eaten with 
milk or cream as a breakfast food, Grape-Nuts is, in it- 
self, an admirably balanced ration. Added to other foods, 
it supplements their value and flavor. 


Grape-Nuts is made from wheat and malted barley. It 
owes its delicious flavor, its crispness and its ready 
digestibility to the special, carefully-regulated baking 
process by which these grains are prepared. No other 


Grape-Nuts is one of the 
Post Health Products, 
which include also Instant 
Postum, Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties, Post’s Bran 
Flakes and Post’s Bran 
Chocolate. Take 

\renuay 
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Grape-Nuts Cheese Salad 


1 large amo pepper, 


4 pound) choppe 
2 tablespoons Hellmann's 34 cup Grape-Nuts 
Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise _— Lettuce 


Combine cheese and mayonnaise. Add pepper 
and Grape-Nuts. Roll into balls about 1 inch in 
diameter. Serve on lettuce and garnish with addi- 


=? tional mayonnaise. Serves 4. 



























Grape-Nuts Mock Hamburg Steak 


1 cup lentils 
1 cup Grape-Nuts 
2 onions, grated butter 


1 teaspoon powdered sage 
ltablespoon melted 


1 teaspoon salt 2 eggs, well beaten 


Soak lentils in water overnight. Cook in same water 
until soft. Drain and force through sieve. Add other 
ingredients in order given and mix thoroughly. Place 
by tablespoons in hot greased frying pan. Flatten with 
spoon into cakes and brown on both sides. Serve with 
brown gravy or tomato sauce. Serves 6. 


ad 


food at all resembles Grape-Nuts. It is 
unique. 

Try Grape-Nuts— both in the delicious rec- 
ipes offered here and as a breakfast food. 
Your grocer sells it, of course—but wouldn't 
you like to accept the offer below? 


Free! “101 Prize Recipes” 
and two individual packages of Grape-Nuts! 








MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. G.—--H.J. 10°2° 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, to- 
gether with the Grape-Nuts recipe booklet, ‘+101 Prize Recipes. 








CORY... 1s gavoihtegrecmeany pay ahs vbsdke aba mace eee tate State ..........cccccerseee+ 
Fill in completely —print name and addres 


In Canada, Address CANADIAN POSTUM COMPANY, Ltd. 

















812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Masquerade (ostumes 


By ROSEMARY CarRR BENET 
Costumes Specially Designed in Paris for the Journal by Hélene Piton 


The Louis XV costume is in handsome flowered ma- 
terial—moire, faille or a stiff taffeta. The front breadth is 
made of heavy satin in one tone—rose, blue or a clear 
watery green. There are tiny plaitings at the side, bor- 
dered with silver passementerie. At the back is a long 
plait, called a Watteau plait, which forms a graceful drap- 
ery. Powdered hair adds quaintness. 

The Alsatian dress is notable for its large black ribbon 
headdress which is typical of this‘countryside. It is a huge 

‘ bow of black taffeta sewed on a tiny embroidered bonnet, 
\ that is made in two pieces. The dress is of green wool, 
with a corsage in the same shade of velvet. The shawl- 
like shoulders are drawn into an embroidered corsage, done 
in two colors of bright silk and paillettes. The apron is of 

\ stiff flowered taffeta, tied with a bright ribbon bow. 

) Gavarni is the inspiration for the charming boy’s cos- 
tume. A débardeur, or dock porter, carries his burdens thus 
amusingly clad. The wide flowing trousers are of black 
velvet with an orange facing at the side. A white flannel 
shirt, a sash of Roman stripes in heavy silk and a flowing 
tie add a note of sophisticated piracy. The jaunty hat is 
of black felt with a dashing colored plume. The wig is of 
rough hemp. This was traditional and was not only to 
complete the costume in an epoch devoted to wigs but to 
protect the shoulders of the wearer from the heavy bur- 
dens he was to carry on shipboard. 

An Empire flower girl has the charms both of a pictur- 
esque epoch and an equally picturesque trade. Her gown 
is of white organdie. The narrow ruffles on the skirt and 
the little fichu are edged with triangles instead of scallops. 
The poke bonnet is in straw with long ribbon streamers. 
Pantalets and the quaint slippers laced at the ankle are 
charming details. The flower basket can be filled with real Pi 
or artificial wares, but in any case the flowers are tied into ie 
tight, bright-colored bunches. 

Any one of these costumes would add color to a masquer- 
ade ball. 


Left—A flower girl 
of the First Empire 
period, design No. 
5908, wears a white 
organdie frock, a 
straw hat with long 
streamers and 
quaint laced shoes. 
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Left—A court lady’s 
costume of the Louis 
XV period. Design 
No. 5969 is made of 


AM) | balls will always be popular. Being 
kyae_4]| someone else for an evening, choos- 
sed) ing one’s costume and epoch, trans- 
forming oneself to escape from the reality of 





heav d silk, 
ak everyday life possesses all the charm of the ute no c.. yar 
“let’s pretend” of childhood. All children front breadth of 
1 dress up without self-consciousness. Even if pastel-colored satin. 


Above—A débardeur 
or dock porter of 
1830. The costume 


they have never been told about such a thing, 
a morning arrives when every little girl borrows 
long skirts from her mother to play grown- 


pee up, while. her brother disguises himself as an includes velvet trou- 
" Indian with plumes from the feather duster. sers, white flannel 
pK In France, dressing up is popular and uni- shirt, dashing felt 
wa versal. At Mardi gras and mi-caréme whole hat and hempen wig. 


families don costume and parade the streets. 
All the children wear some sort of habit de 
travestissement. These vary from the simplest 
paper hat to the most elaborate panniered | Left—The huge black bow 

; court dress in brocade. No family is too poor of taffeta is the most typi- 
t 1s to provide some such disguise for its offspring, cal feature of the Alsatian 


Design No. 5971. 





if it is only a Pierrot domino or a Harlequin peasant girl’s costume, No. 
suit made out of rags and tatters. English 5970. The dress is green 


rece people seem to agree on its importance. No wool, the apron taffeta. 
» matter how little luggage they have with them 
pod. traveling, they always produce an interesting 
dn't and voluminous costume for the masquerade 
costume on shipboard, and they do it as a thought out to the smallest detail. For instance, 
matter of course. with a.dashing Puss-in-Boots outfit they include 
A really beautiful masquerade costume be- six long horsehairs to make Puss’ whiskers! 
comes a family heirloom, to be kept for years. Wigs are increasingly interesting. They can be 
rats! Some of the most effective ones in France are made at home out of bright-colored yarn—or, for 


the picturesque dresses traditionally worn in people who do not like powdered hair, from white 

a Brittany and Alsace for féte days. These are and silver strands. First a tight little net bonnet 
i often developed in the finest velvet and hand- is made to slip on like a bathing cap. Then the 
e made lace, though they keep to the simple strands of yarn or silk floss are sewed on like a 
20 peasant line. They are romantic and charm-  doll’s wig, with stitching down the front to make 
o- ing and have years of tradition behind them. the part and to hold the strands in place. One 
4 One of the big department stores in Paris little French girl, dressed in a crinoline, had a wig 
has a costume department. Thereonecanbuy madeofatiny fur cap. It was of white lambswool, 
Swords to swagger in, and jeweled crowns; they the kind of fur used often for children’s tippets, 
come in all sizes and ages. Costumes boast a and suggested exactly the fine white curls worn by 
great range of subjects and prices and are the French marquises at the court of Louis XV. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. Dresses, 60 cents; 
Can Ensembles, 60 cents; Blouses or Skirts, 35 cents. 
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LILLIAN’S MARRED 
FINERY j 
CONSPICUOUS 
AMONG DARK 


TAILOR-MADE CLOTHES 
OF THE OTHER WOMEN 


weSl11TLE bags, big bags, boxes, cases and 


journey. 








valises—all the traveling items deluxe of an 
exhibition from New York—were spread 
Ran)|} in bewildering and colorful array before the 
: All bride intent upon luggage. for the wedding 


: She had long ago bought a wardrobe 
2) trunk of generous dimensions, and now she . 


chose an orchid leather dressing case so importantly large as 
tobe fitted with every toilet requisite imaginable; a lavish 
display of gilt and crystal, backed or stoppered with orchid 
enamel and enticingly arrayed against a lining of cream- 
colored moire. And irresistibly she was tempted by a trunk- 
sized hatbox, also of orchid leather, as fine in texture as the 
kid of a colored slipper. Inside there was a tray; below that 
a hat compartment surrounded by stalls which, the sales- 
man explained, were for shoes, stockings and handkerchiefs. 

The bride’s mother,.who had been watching silently, at 
last remarked, “If you’d take my advice you wouldn’t buy 
any of these things for a train trip. Nor would you wear what 
you are intending to for your going away.” 

To which Lillian, the bride, patiently replied, “‘Mother, 
dear, you’re way behind the times. Do you think I am going 
to spend Uncle Henry’s check on an old brown suitcase? And 
have me carry my hats in a paper bag, I suppose! And do 
you think I am going with Jim on the Vestibule Limited in 
the kind of clothes you wore that time we went to the moun- 
tains! Do be reasonable! Vestibule trains are exactly like 
hotels. And if there is one time I want to be pretty and have 
pretty things it’s now. You can’t say the things I’ve chosen 


are not pretty.” 


“Yes, dear, they’re pretty—that’s just it. They don’t 


seem sensible!”’ 


The bride asked teasingly, ‘‘Was being sensible the only 
thing you thought of when you went on your wedding trip?’”’ 
At home the bride thought the pieces were bigger than 
they had seemed in the store. The dressing case was heavy 
even before it was packed. She filled two bottles and a jar. 





LILLIAN PUT ON A BEIGE EN- 
SEMBLE AND A HAT; JIM... 
ANOTHER SACK SUIT 


with perfume, mouth 
wash and cold cream. 
She tried the two hair- 
brushes, the combs and 
the clothes brushes. 
Her bridesmaids gath- 
ered around her, as ec- 
static as she. ‘‘Whata 
duck of a toothbrush 
and nailbrush bottled 
up like that!’”’ “Can’t 
you find something to 
putintheempty ones?”’ 
And “‘ What are you go- 
ing to do with the shoe- 
horn, the alcohol lamp 
or the curling tongs?”’ 
But they all agreed that 
the beauty of it all was 
enchanting. 


On the Train 


N DUE course Lillian 
and Jim found them- 
selves at the railroad 


Ee. Neither had ever been a hundred miles from 
ome, and buying their tickets all the way to New York was 


exciting, 


: Two tickets, please, on the New York Limited next Satur- 


day,” said Jim. 


The ticket agent asked, ‘Compartment, drawing-room or 


section ?”’ 
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if You Would Travel Skillfully 


Had Jim been alone he would 
have asked the difference in price, 
but in the presence of her who 
trusted in his wisdom such ques- 
tioning seemed proof of ignorance. 
And yet, though he had a substan- 
tial sum put by and had decided to spend a liberal portion 
of it on their wedding trip, he was afraid that the cost of a 
drawing-room would dip too heavily into the reserve for 
amusement in New York. So he said, ‘‘A section will do.” 
And he looked at her. And she obviously thought so too. 

On the Saturday following, when the great train thundered 
into the station, Jim, still wearing his bridal boutonniére, and 
Lillian, in her orchid coat trimmed with cream fox fur, were 
greeted by the broadly smiling porter: 

“Yes, sah! Lemme hab yo drawin’-room ticket, boss.” 
The smile collapsed like an elastic let go; his voice fell: 
“Section Number Leben—dis way.” 

Lillian’s mauve hatbox was too big to go anywhere except 
on the seat opposite; there also her dressing case and Jim’s 
Gladstone bag were put. She noticed that the initials ‘‘L. 
W.” on her luggage looked conspicuously different from the 
*«J. A.” on his, and she wished she had chosen “L. A.” instead. 

Later on Jim suggested that they go to the observation 
car and look at the scenery. As they walked through car after 
car it was obvious that Lillian attracted attention. Jim 
thought it was because she was so pretty; but Lillian began 
to sense that her clothes were like those of no one else on the 
entire train. And out in the dust and cinders on the observa- 
tion platform she became definitely aware that a dress of 
orchid charmeuse, a picture hat of lace and fragile dancing 
slippers were not very practical. 

She soon went indoors, but, feeling still more keenly the 
notice she was attracting, she was glad when Jim proposed 





THE SMILE COLLAPSED LIKE AN ELASTIC LET 
Go. ... ‘SECTION NUMBER LEBEN—DIS WAY’ 


leaving the car so appropriately named “observation” and 
getting ahead of the crowd for dinner. It turned out that 
others had the same idea, but, barring the enforced wait, their 
dinner was a pleasant one, and Jim found that the ordering 
was as in any restaurant. He had always been told that ten 
per cent of the bill is the proper restaurant tip; their dinner 
came to two dollars; so he gave the waiter twenty cents. 

On returning to their section they were fascinated to watch 
the porter turning cubicles into beds and closing them in with 
curtains. Had Lillian realized that she and Jim were so un- 
mistakably bride and groom and that they would be separated 
from the other passengers by nothing but a curtain she would 
have chosen to journey by day, stopping off at some way 
station every night. The porter put her hat in a paper bag; 
“that trunk” would have to go in the baggage car. 

Almost losing her balance on unstable high-heeled satin 
mules in the effort of lugging the weight of her dressing case, 
Lillian went to the dressing room in a wrapper of pale orchid 
satin, trimmed fluffily with feathers.. The dressing room was 
packed, and she found no place to put her bag. It was long 
before there was a vacant washbowl; and when her turn 
finally came she could not bear to expose her bridal under- 
things to a roomful of strange women. So she kept her 
wrapper on. Suddenly the train jolted and stopped; water 
deluged one side of her clothes and splashed on the dressing 
case at her feet, where she had been compelled to put it. 


By EMILY Post 
Illustrated by Welton Swain 


By the time the train reached 
New York, late the next afternoon, 
her lovely wrapper and mules as 
well as her fragile dress and shoes 
were more than ready for the clean- 
ers, her dressing case was water 
‘ . spotted, and her hatbox 
: as emerged from the baggage 
car as though from a war. 

The room clerk at the 
hotel where they went 
promptly asked if they had 
: telegraphed for reserva- 
tions. Jim said, ‘“‘No, we 
just want a room and bath.”’ 
The clerk answered casu- 
ally, ““We haven’t a room 
in the house.”’ But then, 
perhaps noticing their 
youth and honeymoon ap- 
pearance, he added more 
kindly, ‘‘Wait—I’ll see 
4 what I can do!” 

\ So they sat in the lobby, 
Lillian’s marred finery as 
conspicuous among the 
dark tailor-made clothes of 
the other women as the 
damaged orchid luggage 
was conspicuous among the 
brown and black suitcases 
piled on the floor. Finally 
Jim was told there was room 
for them at the Metropolis. Their baggage was collected 
and put in a taxi; Jim tipped the bell boy fifteen cents, and 
they drove off. Chagrined by the contemptuous expression 
of the bell boy at the first hotel, Jim tipped the doorman 
at the Metropolis a dollar, but paid the driver the amount 
on the clock, with no tip at all. 

As Jim signed the register it gave him enormous satisfac- 
tion to write ‘‘and wife’’ after his own name. 








LOSING HER BALANCE ON 
UNSTABLE HIGH-HEELED 
SATIN MULES 


Finally, a Bill of Unexpected Size 


E WONDERED about the price of the room, but again 

he didn’t like to ask such a question. Their room was 
reassuringly small, though, barring the clutter caused by their 
huge wardrobe trunk and the pieces carried on the train, lux- 
uriously comfortable; their own bathroom a delight. Lillian 
put on a beige ensemble and a hat; Jim changed into an- 
other sack suit, and they went down todinner. An orchestra 
was playing. The men all wore dinner coats and nearly all 
the women were in evening dress. The next day, therefore, 
Lillian went down to lunch without a hat—and found herself 
the only hatless woman in the room. At the end of the week 
Jim received his bill, which included amusement items such as 
theater tickets and night-club cover charges. The total was 
of such unexpected size that he had to telegraph his bank for 
additional funds, and he and Lillian left for home next day. 


These details about the honeymoon of Lillian and Jim are 
intended merely to illustrate a few of the discomforts of 
traveling unskillfully. To begin with, Lillian’s luggage should 
have been reduced to the minimum in size as well as in quan- 
tity. Perishable leather must always have a waterproof 
traveling cover to protect it. 

There is nothing more convenient than a fitted bag, but 
it should include no item that is useless. In Lillian’s case 
the many brushes, combs and boxes, the large dressing 
mirror, tongs and lamp all made for unnecessary weight, 
because she needed none of them. 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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It was famous in the old South for its 
marvelous food—the Maxwell House 
in Nashville, where Joel Cheek’s blend 


was served for years 


vw 
When one m 


PPP > 
A shade of flavor that is now 
changing the habits of a nation 


Saat dal aaanatan aan aaa anatin es onan ot 


SONG WRITER sets the nation 
A singing his latest refrain. 

Millions are breathless before 

the image of a great actor on the screen. 


In a score of cities, crowds surge and 
struggle to see a new automobile built 
by a master craftsman. 


Time and again a single man does 
something that grips this whole great 
country. He has understood a need or 
desire that people have. He has met it 
better than they themselves could expect. 

Sometimes the man himself and his 
genius are widely known. More often 
it is chiefly the thing he creates which 
people speak of and admire. 


So it has been with Joel Cheek. 
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He was a Southerner of the old South, 
born with a genius for flavor. 


Years ago he created a shade of differ- 
ence in flavor that is today changing the 
habits of a nation. 


A rich mingling of coffees 


Brought up in a land noted for good 
living, Joel Cheek dreamed of a new 
coffee—of a taste which no single coffee 
grown could yield. He had the courage 
to persist through months of trial until 
he achieved it. 


A skillful mingling of many coffees, a 
special touch of extra richness built 
from many flavors: this was what he 
perfected. Long ago Joel Cheek’s 
blend, Maxwell House Coffee, became 


the favorite of the great families of 
old Dixie. 


Today it has swiftly won the first, 
real nation-wide fame that ever came to 
a coffee. Maxwell House is the only 
coffee that has ever pleased critical men 
and women throughout the entire 
United States. 


It has brought a new adventure to 
countless men and women. Smooth, 
full-bodied liquor, mellow fragrance—a 
shade of difference in flavor that has won 
America. To your family, perhaps, it 
will give a wholly new idea of how good 
a cup of coffee can be. Your grocer has 
Maxwell House Coffee in sealed blue 
tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee Company, 
Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Rich- 
mond, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago. 


MAXweELL House CorFFEE 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 








Month after month Joel Cheek worked, combining and re-combining coffees, testing and rejecting 


ans genius wins AMERICA 


Radio listeners—tune in! Noted artists 
every Thursday— Maxwell House 
Coffee Radio Hour—g:30 p. m. Eastern 
Standard Time, 8:30 p. m. Central 


Standard Time: wyjz, wsz, wBZA, WHAM, 
KDKA, WJR, KYW, WTMJ, WOC, WHO, WOW, 
WCCO, WEBC, KSD, WDAF, KVOO, WBAP, 
KPRC, WSB, WSM, WMC, WHAS, WLW, WBAL, 
WBT, WJAX. Mountain Standard Time, 


7:30 p. m. KoA. For stations west of 


the Rockies, see local announcements. 
(Before October first all programs start 
one hour earlier.) 


“Good to the 
last drop” 
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THE EXTRA MEN 
USUALLY GET IN- 
SIDE THE VAN AND ‘ \ 
SNATCH A LITTLE | 


oe tn: 
—, 





SLEEP 








IX O’CLOCK in the morning, with a 
humming and roaring in front of the house 
wa} as if all the airplanes in the world were 

wa| trying to turn around out there! The first 
%e-31] van has come for the furniture! 

A couple of minutes more, and here 

ea) comes what seems like a whole army of 

=} roustabouts, strong enough to smash any- 
thing in the house! There are really only four or five of 
them, but they push in through the door after it is opened 
as if they owned the place. 

“Any big pieces of glass?’ the leader demands. “ Any big 
pictures?’”’ 

Thank goodness we’ve looked out for that! We’re ready 
for them. The pictures are all down and packed in a big 
box, with newspapers between to keep the glass from break- 
ing. But instead of grabbing the box the men seem dis- 
appointed. 

“Mirrors, then. How about the dressers upstairs? Any 
of them with mirrors fastened to them?” 

No; the bureaus merely have mirrors that hang above 
them. They’re already down and packed with the pictures. 

More disappointment. 

“Bric-a-brac? Any small boxes of breakables?”’ 

No; big boxes only. We’ve kept a few small boxes for the 
final odds and ends, like perfume bottles and things like 
that, but they’re not ready yet. 

Disappointment again! These fellows are certainly hard 
0 suit! 

“All right. What about soft stuff—bedding, and so on?” 

_“Those things will all be ready for you,” I explain with 
dignity, “long before you have the furniture loaded—the 
chairs and sofas and lowboys and the dining-room table. 
Even the rugs are all rolled up and ready.” 

The leader nods, almost in disgust. ‘‘Come on, boys,’’ he 
says. “‘Same old story. Everything wrong end to. We'll 
start with the piano.” 

It was the third time we’d moved. When we unpacked 
we found the glass in half a dozen pictures broken. One 
heavy mirror was smashed. 

_ | complained—but that’s all the good it did. The truck- 
ing company explained that we had packed those things 
ourselves. They were not responsible. 





Time and Trouble Wasted 


7° IEN and there I decided to learn more about the mov- 
ing business. What I found out showed that in our mis- 
guided efforts to save money and damage we had often taken 
time and trouble to do exactly the wrong thing. If, for ex- 
ample, without spending an additional cent we had merely 
done a little less work none of that glass would have been 
roken. Some of my information I got from friends who 
had moved at one time or another. But most of my learning 
came from the furniture movers themselves. 
One of _the first and worst mistakes you can make, 
learned, is to get the wrong kind of truckman. The advent 
of the motor truck and the increase in moving that has fol- 
Owed the war have developed one class of truckers who are 
about as responsible as rabbits. 
: A lady named McConnell wanted to move last year from 
aa apartment in an Eastern city to one of the suburbs 
wenty miles out. She went to a reliable trucking company 
me got a price for the job—sixty dollars. She lived in a 
ird-story apartment and had a piano that would have to 
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be let down from a window. That alone meant about six dol- 
lars. Still, sixty dollars seemed to her a good deal of money. 
She had to watch every dollar. She saw a furniture van on 
the street and asked the truckman what he would charge to 
move her. He said he would do it for fifty dollars. That 
meant a saving of ten dollars, so she engaged him. 

The truckman brought the necessary tackle along to get 
out the piano. His man put little red ‘‘ Danger”’ signs on the 
sidewalk to warn passers-by, and swung the piano out into 
the air. Before they had lowered it a foot the rope broke. 
The piano crashed to the sidewalk, three stories below. They 
had to pick up the pieces in a basket. 

** Accidents will happen,”’ said the movers. 

The truckman promised to get a new piano. Mrs. McCon- 
nell paid the moving bill—she didn’t want to get in wrong, 
with the price of a piano at stake—and waited. At the end 
of a month she put the matter in the hands of a lawyer. 
Then she found that the man she had engaged was merely a 
hired driver, who occasionally rented his employer’s truck 
to do a little business on his own account. He had no prop- 
erty of his own. Even the owner of the 
truck held it under a chattel mortgage. Mrs. 
McConnell was unable to recover a cent. 

A still more expensive example occurred 
last fallin New York. Just at the height of 
the busiest moving season, October first, a 
man whose wife was abroad hailed a passing 
van and wanted to know if the crew could 
move him right away. They said they could. 
They went to his apartment with him, 
loaded all his furniture in a couple of hours, 
took the new address he gave them and 
drove away. That was the last he ever saw 
of either van or furniture! It had not oc- 
curred to him to notice the license 
number of the truck, and he was 
never able to locate it. 

In other ways the little catch-as- 
catch-can truckmen are sometimes 
expensive. Getting work often 
simply because of quoting a lower 
price than anybody else, they have 
to rush the job unduly in order to 
make money at it. That means 
furniture bumped against corners, 
table tops scratched in the van and 
legs knocked off chairs. They aren’t 
able to pay the larger wages that 
hold experienced helpers. Often 
they rely on men they pick up 
for the day. Almost anyone can ' 
take hold of the end of a table and help carry it outdoors. 

‘But it takes years,” one mover told me, ‘to learn how 
to handle furniture right. I’ve been at it for more than 
twenty years myself, and I’m still learning. I pay my men 
forty dollars a week and keep them even when work slacks 
off in the dull season. The little fly-by-night fellows can’t do 
that. Often they pick men up from park benches for three 
or four dollars a day, when they get an order. They may 
give them work for a month or so at twenty-five dollars or 
thirty dollars a week. I tell you it makes a lot of difference.” 

I believe it. It takes only one clumsy bump to do a dozen 
dollars’ worth of damage to a dainty tea table or a solid 
sideboard. 

“Suppose,” I asked, “‘furniture is damaged in moving. 
Isn’t the moving company responsible?”’ 





WHEN A BARREL FULL OF CAREFULLY 
PACKED DISHES COMES APART IT MEANS 
A LOT OF BROKEN CROCKERY 


By Myron M. STEARNS 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


““Sure—if they did it. I’ve often had to pay a repair bill 
that ate all my profit out of the job. But suppose one of my 
men knocks a little ornamental doodad off the top of a carved 
desk. He knows I'll bawl him out as soon as I hear about it. 
So some of the men get into the habit of chewing gum. Ifa 
chip is knocked off a table, they take a little piece of gum 
and stick it back on again. That lets them out. Often the 
damage isn’t noticed for months—not until someone else 
knocks the piece off.” 

Certainly all trades have their own tricks! 


First in theUan Last Out 


HE matter of feeing the men seemed to me both interest- 
ing andimportant. With trustworthy concerns, where the 
men are paid fairly good wages anyway, they are supposed 
to give just as good service without any feeing as when they 
each get a tip extra. They try to. At that it often makes 
some difference. A dollar a day in tips, movers say, is more 
than most of their men 
averageand is quitesuf- 
ficient even in wealthy 
localities. 

I wanted to know 
where we had gone 
wrong in our last mov- 
ing, in not having the 
right things ready. “A 
furniture van,’’ the 

mover told me, ‘“‘is usually 
fitted up with a big special 
shelf over the driver’s seat for 
breakables. That’s why mir- 
rors and big pictures framed 
with glass are wanted first. 
The shelf is put where it is in 
order to economize on space. 
After the van is partly filled 
up you can’t get at it.” 
“Then by packing our pic- 
tures and mirrors in a big 
box we simply made trouble 
for ourselves and increased 
the risk of breakage?’”’ 
“Exactly. You’d be. sur- 
prised at the number of peo- 
ple who start their packing by 
taking down the pictures and 
putting them in boxes. Most 
movers much prefer to have 
them left right on the wall. They can be taken down and 
put where they will be safe. After the load is unpacked, there 
they are—the last thing to come out of the van.” 
“And bedding?” I asked. ‘“‘Our movers asked for quilts 
and bedding at the start too.” ‘ 
“Naturally. They are put up on the big shelf with the 
breakables to make them still safer. Furniture men always 
have a pile of old quilts and padding of their own, but they 
save that for the things that may be scratched, like tables and 
desks and bureaus and chairs, where they can’t use good 
bedding and pillows. If they have to use their own padding 
for the glass and breakables, your furniture is that much more 
apt to get chipped or marred.” 


(Continued on Page 234) 
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|] THE IMPORTANCE 
OF TASTING FIRST[ 


I was reading the other day the true life story 
of an extraordinary woman who began life as a 
scullery maid and became the most sought- 
after cook in England—and a friend of the 
King as well as his cook. 

Yes, so marvelous was this woman’s cooking 
that Edward VII used to stipulate that she 
should cook the dinners which he honored with 
his royal presence. 

In the opinion of this queen of cooks, nothing 
in cooking is so important as taste. And 
naturally she knows this first principle of good 
cooking: If we wish foods to ¢aste good, every- 
thing we use in them must taste good, too. 

So, above all, we should be particular about 
the shortening we use. 


Taste your shortening 


In getting perfect results with any dish, this 
question of the proper shortening is extremely 
important—especially so when we are baking 
pies. For naturally we want the flavor of the 
filling unmarred by a strong taste in the 
pie-crust. 

So I for one would not think of using a 
shortening I am unwilling to ¢aste. And among 
all the cooking fats I have used, Crisco stands 
out in that, like creamery butter, it smells and 
tastes perfectly sweet and wholesome just as it 
comes from the package. 

Have you ever tasted Crisco in comparison 
with other shortenings—the one you now use, 
perhaps? I wish you would. Don’t hesitate at 


the idea—for if you will taste Crisco, I am sure 
you will get the surprise of your cooking life. 

Put a little Crisco on the tip of a spoon; on 
the tip of another, a little of any other shorten- 
ing. Taste Crisco first, then the other fat. 

Did you dream there could be such a differ- 
ence in the taste of cooking fats? Think what 
an improved flavor Crisco’s fresh sweetness will 
lend to your pie crust, your biscuits, muffins, 
cookies, cakes and fried foods. 

I suggest that you try Crisco for the crust of 
the next pie you bake. (On this page I give you 
a simple, dependable recipe.) When you see 
how tender, flaky and sweet flavored the pie 
crust always turns out, you will understand 
why 2,500,000 good cooks all over this big 
country of ours gladly pay a few extra pennies 
for Crisco. WINIFRED S. CARTER 


for Flaky, Tender Pie Crust 


Amount for one-crust pie 
(or baked shell) 


For medium size 
two-crust pie 
1% cups pastry flour 
¥% cup Crisco 
¥ teaspoon salt 
4 to 6 tablespoons cold water 


2 cups pastry flour 

2% cup Crisco 

3% teaspoon salt 

6 to 8 tablespoons cold water 


Sift flour and salt together. Cut shortening in with two knives 
until consistency of small peas. Add only enough water to hold. 
Roll % inch thick. For baked shell, cover bottom of pie plate. 
Leave enough edge to fold back to make it firm. Prick well with 
fork to prevent bubbles. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) for 15 
minutes. 


To prevent juices soaking into under crust: Before putting in the 
fruit brush the bottom crust with melted Crisco. Dust with a 
little flour. 


To prevent juices running out of pies: Put three or four pieces of 
large macaroni in openings of upper crust and a strip of wet white 
cloth about 2 inches wide around the edge. 
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Tennessee Angel Lemon Pie 


¥% teaspoon salt 
3 eggs, separated 


¥% cup lemon juice 


grated rind of 4 lemon I cup sugar 


Beat egg yolks until thick; add grated rind and juice, salt, and 
half of sugar. Cook in double boiler until very thick, stirring 
constantly. Cool. Beat egg whites until stiff and dry; add re- 
maining sugar; beat until smooth; then fold into the cold custard. 
Pour into baked shell and brown in moderate oven (350° F.) 
about 15 minutes. Mrs. I. B., Nashville 


Texas Caramel Nut Pie 


4 eggs, separated = 5 teaspoons flour 
2 cups milk 1 tablespoon Crisco 
2 cups sugar (save one for caramel) 


I cup nut meats 
(ground or 
chopped fine) 


Beat egg yolks until thick; add milk, then 1 cup of sugar and 
the flour mixed together; add Crisco. Put in double boiler and 
cook until thick, stirring constantly. Put other cup of sugar 
in cold frying pan and stir over fire until it melts and browns; 
then mix it with the custard and beat smooth. Add nut meats. 
Pour into 2 baked shells and bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 10 
or I2 minutes. 


Meringue: Add 2 tablespoons cold water to the 4 unbeaten egg 
whites; beat until stiff and dry. Add 8 tablespoons sugar; beat 
until smooth. Pile on top of pies. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) 10 minutes. Reduce heat to 300° F. and let pies bake 
in oven 20 minutes longer with door open. Makes 2 pies. 

Mrs. T. R. J., Richards 


New Hampshire Squash Pie 


2 cups milk 2 tablespoons flour %% teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon Crisco 34 cup sugar ¥% teaspoon nutmeg 

2 eggs, beaten I teaspoon ginger 
1 cup cooked squash (canned may be used) 


To prepare squash for a pie, bake or steam it. If steamed be sure 
all water is drained and the squash quite dry. Rub through 
a colander. Heat milk; add Crisco. Cool. Mix dry ingredients 
together; add squash, then eggs and milk. 
Stir smooth and turn into unbaked pie 
shell. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) until pie 
begins to brown; reduce heat to moderate 
(350° F.); bake until filling is set—about % 
hour longer. Mrs. P. J. W., Strafford 


Arkansas 
Banana Marshmallow Pie 


4 large bananas I teaspoon lemon juice 
¥% |b. marshmallows 


Slice bananas lengthwise into already-baked 
pastry shell. Sprinkle with lemon juice, 





cover with marshmallows, allowing room to spread as they 
melt. Put in moderate oven (350° F.) As soon as marshmallows 
soften remove from oven and serve at once. 

Mrs. O. D., St. Charles 


Louisiana Raisin Nut Pie 
2 cups seediess raisins 
1% cups boiling water 
I cup sugar juice of 2 lemons 


4 tablespoons cornstarch 
¥% teaspoon salt _—juice of 1 orange 
1 cup chopped walnuts 


Cook raisins in boiling water for 5 minutes. Mix sugar, corn- 
starch and salt together. Add to raisin and water mixture. 
Cook until thick, then remove from fire; add lemon and orange 
juice. When cool stir in nut meats. This amount makes 2 
medium-sized pies. Line pie plates with pastry. Put half the 
filling in each, dot with bits of Crisco, cover with top crust, 
brush with milk. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) until pies start 
to brown, about 10 to 15 minutes; then reduce heat to moderate 
(350° F.) and finish baking—about 20 minutes. 
Mrs. R. D. W., Athens 


Ohio Cocoanut Custard Pie 


Line pie plate with pastry; build up edges. Brush bottom with 
melted Crisco and dust with a little flour to prevent custard 
from soaking in. 


I pint milk (2 cups) ‘1 teaspoon vanilla _—1 tablespoon flour 
3 egg yolks 5 tablespoons sugar }4 teaspoon salt 1 cup cocoanut 


Scald and cool milk. Mix together sugar, flour and salt, and 
add beaten egg yolks. Next add milk and flavoring. Stir in 34 of 
a cup of cocoanut. Turn into pie plate and bake in hot oven 
(450° F.) for 15 minutes until pastry begins to brown. Sprinkle 
over top of custard the remaining 4 cup of cocoanut. Reduce 
heat to 325° F., return to oven and bake until custard is set 
(about 3o minutes longer). Miss M. M. W., Cleveland 


All measurements level. Recipes tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Crisco is the registered trade-mark of a 
shortening manufactured by The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Free book: “Miss Splint’s Selected Recipes” 


199 recipes originated and tested by Sarah Field Splint, Food 
and Household Management Editor of McCall’s Magazine. 
New, delicious recipes for every class of cooking, never before 
published. To receive book, simply fill in and mail me 
the coupon. 


Winifred S. Carter (Dept. D-10),P. O. Box 1801, Cincinnati, O. 
Please send me free cook book “‘Miss 
Splint’s Selected Recipes.” 


Name 





Address. 
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Sse fashions have gone feminine... alluringly, 
dazzlingly feminine Goa aa and the dainty foot of youth is every 








woman's preference. And what provocative charm is achieved with 
Drew Arch Rest Shoes! They keep the feet small ar and even 


the slim, long foot appears petite in the studied simplicity and 


striking style of Arch Rest Shoes. 


Yet with all their chic, a hidden charm fi eae the famous exclu- 
sive Drew Arch Rest ree providing perfect form for the instep, 























perfect rest for the arch and removing all strain from ankle and leg. 





The fit is perfect, the heels cling clase, the designs are the season's 








latest. All the fashionable leathers and smartest colors at prices 
ranging from $8.50 to $12.50. Write for the Drew Folio of Fashion 
F ootwear. The Irving Drew Company, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


DREW 
ARCH REST 


Shoes forWomen 
“‘Keep the Feet Small” 
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Look for the Arch Rest 
Symbol ... the distinctive 
mark of a distinguished 
shoe. Outward beauty see 
hidden comfort ... grace- 
ful footwear to grace the 















































foot of lovely woman. 
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Sf You Would Travel Skillfully 


(Continued from Page 61) 


In one of the empty bottles Lillian might 
have put a cleansing lotion. With this she 
could have saturated a wash cloth and 
freshened up quite nicely; thus managing 
to avoid the dressing room until a later 
hour when it would have been empty. 

So much for bags. In the matter of 
train reservations, had Jim therefore paid 
eleven dollars more he and Lillian would 
have had a room to themselves and pri- 
vate dressing-room conveniences. 

In buying a woman’s traveling clothes, 
one should test the material one chooses, 
twisting it hard to see how much it wrinkles 
and sprinkling it to see if it spots. Incon- 
spicuous colors are most suitable, with 
small hats and serviceable shoes. A long 
warm coat that wraps around one’s knees 
whien one sits down, of a material and color 
that won’t spoil, and a hat that won't blow 
off are equally ideal for the observation 
platform of a train and the deck of a ship. 
On boats much lighter colors are worn than 
on trains. Dresses and coats of the sports 
variety are excellent for steamers and 
motors. 

And one should have at least two dresses 
and two pairs of shoes on any journey of 
length, so that one may wear them alter- 
nately. Clothes and shoes put on day 
after day have no chance to recover their 
shape, which they do quite surprisingly 
when allowed to hang straight or stand 
with trees. A helmet-shaped hat, as com- 
fortable as a nightcap to lean back in, is 
perfect for keeping cinders out of hair. 
Collars and cuffs, cut out of the new thin 
oilcloth and neatly pinned deep around 
the neck and over the ends of sleeves with 
safety or bar pins, leave neck and sleeve 
edges immaculate when uncovered just be- 
fore debarking at the end of the journey. 

Those who travel in an open motor and 
dislike sunburn or freckles should remem- 
ber that the sun will not shine through 
even a thin covering of orange—the color, 
not the fruit! An almost orange powder, 
mixed with vanishing cream and _ thor- 
oughly covering the face, serves the pur- 
pose very well: I never go out on an 
observation platform without gloves and 
without a double-fold veil, pinned like an 
immigrant’s shawl. 

Whereas the novice shies from asking 
questions, the habitual traveler prefers to 
inquire the right direction, rather than re- 
trace his steps, and he never hesitates to 
ask in advance, “How much?”’ 


The scale of tips must be adjusted to 
one’s means and looks. If one is very 
fashionable in appearance and demands 
the best accommodations one must be pre- 
pared to pay accordingly. If one has an 
upper berth twenty-five cents a night to 
the porter is enough. But one who has a 
drawing-room tips a dollar. If one requires 
a great deal of service—for a baby or an 
invalid perhaps—one naturally tips more 
than if one never rings a bell. About ten 
per cent of the bill, divided among all those 
who serve one, is supposed to be gener- 
ously correct. 

But ten cents is not enough for a dollar 
meal. One never gives less than twenty- 
five cents to the waiter in a first-class res- 
taurant or to a porter or bell boy who 
carries luggage. The ten cents Jim gave 
the bell boy should have been forty or fifty, 
because the luggage was much and heavy, 
On the other hand, the doorman to whom 
Jim gave a dollar need not have been given 
anything—he performed no service beyond 
opening the taxi door. From an arriving 
guest he expects nothing, but if he has 
called taxis and been attentively civil it 
would be proper to give him the dollar upon 
departure. 

Rooms should always be written for as 
long as possible in advance, or telegraphed 
for at least twenty-four hours before ar- 
riving. 

Aregister is signed “‘ Mr. and Mrs. James 
Ashly, Brighton, Miss.”’ or ‘‘ James Ashly” 
on one line and ‘‘Mrs. Ashly” on the line 
below. Every woman’s name is prefixed 
with Mrs. or Miss. 

As to behavior: A young woman alone 
can go everywhere in America and never 
know an unpleasant incident if she is dig- 
nified in manner and reserved in speech. 
Loud laughter or a voice that challenges 
attention is bad form always. She natu- 
rally says “‘ Thank you”’ for courtesy shown 
her and usually talks with neighbors ona 
long boat or train ride; but to tell the story 
of her life to strangers is to lay herself open 
to disagreeable occurrences and even 
dangers. 

Smart, plain, beautifully neat clothes and 
well-bred, courteous but impersonally re- 
served manners are in best taste—every- 
where. 

Arrestingly conspicuous manners or 
clothes ali too easily tempt the observer to 
stare and to exclaim, ‘‘Ah! the circus has 
come to town!” 


Phyllis Steps Out 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“You’re sweet, both of you.” Then 
she settled back comfortably against the 
cushions. 


When Phyllis arrived at South Hamp- 
ton she found Auntie Hope sitting up in 
bed, her tiny wizened body like a child’s 
under the French lace coverlet. 

“You!’’ she exclaimed. Her little eyes 
were sharp with interest. ‘Why in 
heaven’s name did you come?” 

Phyllis kissed her aunt on her wrinkled 
cheek. ‘‘ You telegraphed for me.” 

“Of course I did,’’ said Auntie Hope; 
“T am very ill. But I had no idea you’d 
come. I’m a deserted old woman, and no 
one would be sorry if I passed off. Only 
Benlow, perhaps.” 

She cast a fierce eye upon her middle- 
aged maid. ‘‘ Benlow would miss the row — 
wouldn’t you, Benlow? Phyllis, my dear, 
either take off your hat or wear it farther 
forward. Take it off. Now, why did you 
come?” 

Phyllis sat down by her aunt’s bed. 
“Edith was there, so I could get away.” 

“Edith!”’ Auntie Hope’s eyes glistened 
with excitement. ‘‘Phyllis, you fool—to 


think of your throwing Edith and Roger 
together like that! I suppose Edith’s 
handsome?’’ 

“Very.” Phyllis pulled off her gloves. 

Auntie Hope screwed around. ‘ Your 
placidity enrages me. Don’t you know 
Roger’s just at the age to snap at evena 
plain woman who isn’t his wife? Besides, 
he’s awfully attractive. Even I could see 
it the moment he began to be successful. 


. But he’s a fool.’’ 


Phyllis took off the offensive hat. “I 
thought you said I was.” 

“You are, dear. But I’m glad you've 
come. And you shall have a nice rest, 
Phyllis, and read to me all day.” 

For three days Phyllis did as she was 
ordered, but she got a reminiscent pleasure 
out of it. It made her feel like a little girl 
again, and she began at once to look 
young. ‘‘You’re pretty,” said Auntie 
Hope. ‘You've kept your youth in spite 
of the deadly placidity of your existence. 
I suppose Edith looks young?”’ 

Phyllis considered. ‘Not exactly. But 
she’s beautiful, and she dresses exqul- 
sitely.”’ 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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MEAT LOAF 


2 thin 2-inch slices salt pork, diced; 2 pounds round 
beef, ground; 5g cup Minute Tapioca (10 table- 
spoons); % small onion, finely chopped; 2 cups 
canned tomatoes, strained; 24 teaspoons salt; 
4 teaspoon pepper. 

All measurements are level. Try out salt pork until 


golden brown. Add pork and drippings to other 


ingredients and mix thoroughly. 

Bake in bread pan in moderate oven (350° F.) 45 
minutes. Serve hot or cold. Garnish with parsley. 
Serves 8. 

Note: Eggs and bread crumbs are unnecessary 


with Minute Tapioca to bind ingredients. 
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VERYWHERE women 
say that their new under- 
standing of Minute Tapioca as a 
























GOLDEN TAPIOCA CREAMS 
¥% cup Minute Tapioca; 4 cup sugar; 4% teaspoon 
salt; ¥g teaspoon cinnamon; 2 cups milk, scalded; 
1 teaspoon butter; 2 egg yolks, slightly beaten; 4 
teaspoon vanilla; sifted bread crumbs; 1 egg, slightly 
beaten with 1 tablespoon cold water. 

All measurements are level.Combine MinuteTapioca, 
sugar, salt, cinnamon, and milk, and cook in double 
boiler 15 minutes, or until tapioca is clear, stirring 
frequently. Add butter. Cool. Add egg yolks and 
vanilla, mixing well. Chill. Shape into patties about 
2 inches square and %4 inch thick. Dip in crumbs, 
then in egg, and again in crumbs. Fry in deep fat 
(390° F.) 1 minute, or until golden brown. Place on 
unglazed paper in slow oven (300° F.)3 to 4 minutes. 
This makes the interiors still more creamy. Sprin- 
kle with powdered sugar, and garnish with tart jelly. 
Serve immediately. Makes 8 creams. 











process partly dextrinizes the 
tapioca—making it even easier 
to digest. 











“precision ingredient” is saving 
them useless work and worry 
in all sorts of cooking. 
Undoubtedly you, like most 
women, know of Minute Tapioca 











3 tablespoons Minute Tapioca; 44 p 
pimiento, chopped; 1 cup milk, scalded; 14 cups 
1 egg, beaten with 1 tablespoon water. 
pimiento to milk, and cook in double boiler 15 minut 
salmon and lemon juice. Let mixture become cold. Shi 
roll again in crumbs. Fry in deep fat (390° F.) 1 minutQor until golden brown. Makes eight croquettes, 


MINUTE TARIOCA SALMON CROQUETTES 


salt; 





p paprika; 1 tablespoon green pepper, chopped; 1 tablespoon 
mon, flaked; 2 teaspoons lemon juice; sifted crumbs, bread or cracker; 
All measuredgents are level. Add Minute Tapioca, salt, paprika, green pepper, and 
. or until tapioca is clear, stirring frequently. Remove from fire, add 

into balls or any desired shape, roll in crumbs, dip into egg, then 


Free—a $20,000 Cook Book 


A really unusual new cook 
book tells you many different 
ways you can use Minute 








for desserts, know that it com- 
bines beautifully with fruits and 
flavorings to make mouth- 
watering desserts that delight 
adults yet are ideal for the 
child. True, for years it has been invaluable 
to the woman who wants variety in her des- 
serts—and who considers economy, speed of 
preparation, and the highest nutritive stand- 
ards. Yet the ever-growing new use of Minute 
Tapioca as a “precision ingredient” in other 
types of cooking is making it more of a 
pantry necessity than ever before. 
Culinary experts call Minute 
Tapioca a “precision ingredient” 
because it takes the guesswork out 
of many troublesome recipes... 
because it can do so much to make 
the success of certain recipes a pre- 
cise result. It can assure so many 
dishes of just the needed texture, 





Send for the new $20,0 
revised edition now rea 











just the flavor, just the ak\pearance—other- 
wise uncertain and hard to dptain. 

It keeps berry pies from being “runny” and 
therefore prevents the undercN\ust from get- 
ting soggy, lifeless. It holds up teyder souffles, 
delicate omelets. It binds left-ovek meats and 
vegetables into moist croquettes 
loaves. It perfects many soups, sandWich 
fillings, molded salads—its talents 
are almost endless. 

And it is so speedy to get 
ready for use. No soaking. at 
all—only brief cooking! That’s 
because Minute Tapioca comes 
to you partially cooked and ground 
into small granules. This special 


Cook Book—FREE— 
—78 tested recipes! 


Tapioca as a “precision ingredi- 
ent”’—and as a dessert ingredi- 
ent, too. Its 78 tested, prize- 
winning recipes were selected 
by experts from 121,619 recipes 
submitted by women the world over. It cost 
$20,000 to produce this book. Yet it is 
yours free. 

Send the coupon for it now. Keep it on 
your pantry shelf—it can give you end- 
less pointers and new ideas for the three- 
meals-a-day. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 





MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 
110 Taylor St., Orange, Massachusetts 
Please send me FREE sample of Minute Tapioca 
and a copy of Minute Tapioca Cook Book 
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This time of year be extra careful 


... protect your skin from dust 


IGHT now in the early fall the 
dust blows in clouds. And 
dust — plain ordinary street-blown 
dust —is one thing that makes faces 
grow old. Because, you see, it grinds 
into the pores. Robs the skin of 
its natural moisture. Clouds its 
brilliance. 


That’s why the face is older than 
the shoulders. The face weathers, 
dries—through constant day-by- 
day exposure. The shoulders — 
protected—stay young. 


See for yourself 


Take a mirror to a window. Exam- 
ine your face. Then your shoulders. 
Quite a difference in the texture of 
the skin, isn’t there? Protect your 
face and it will stay as young as 
your shoulders. You can do it easily 
—with Hinds. Honey & Almond 
Cream. It protects the skin. 


Hinds Cream is the liquid cream 
with the heavenly almond fra- 
gtance. It sinks deep, deep —fresh- 
ens the skin. Keeps it as sweetly 
soft as a baby’s. It prevents dust- 
weathering —all weathering. 


Just pat it on... 
the oftener the better 


Especially before you go outdoors 


—pat it on as a powder base. But 
don’t stop there. Pat it on at night. 
In the morning. Smooth it into 
your skin after your bath. Use it on 
your hands. (Marvelous for hands!) 


Then your skin will be safe. It 
will stay soft, and silken, and young, 
regardless of how much you are 
outdoors. 


Try Hinds Cream. It comes in a 
blossom pink bottle. Youcan buy it 
anywhere. Or, if you wish, we'll be 
glad to send you a free sample 
bottle. Just fill in the coupon and 
mail it to us today. 


© L. & F., Inc,, 1928 








HINDS 
“Honey €5-7llmond 


CREAM 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Lehn & Fink, Inc., Sole Distributors 
Dept. 48, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Send me a sample bottle of Hinds Honey 


and Almond Cream, the protecting cream for 
the skin. 


(Print name and address) 


This coupon not good after Oct., 1929 


Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, 
9 Davies Ave., Toronto 8 




















(Continued from Page 66) 


“‘T detest her,”’ said Auntie Hope. ‘‘ You 
should go home at once.”’ 

True, Phyllis had had what might be 
considered a disconcerting letter from 
Edith that morning: 


Everything’s fine. I begin to think I’ve 
overestimated your ability. Your house goes 
like a clock—it’s less trouble than my flat. 
As for the children, Miss Matthews takes 
complete charge. I would suggest, however, 
Fifine be dressed in yellow and not blue. 
She’d be enormously picturesque in yellow. 

Roger is writing. Darling, you should 
make him take holidays oftener. He’s 
adoring this one. 

Give Auntie Hope my undying hatred— 
and love to you. EDITH. 


The next letter was from Roger: 


Miss Matthews has a cold, so Edith and I 
have been spelling Roger’s nurse with Fifine 
and Jack. Roger is blooming—but lord, he’s 
active! I’m going to set him to work. 

Edith started practicing yesterday—three 
hours a day. Some of it’s pleasant, but some 
of it’s just noise. Gosh, that girl’s got char- 
acter. She works as hard as I do. 

Don’t worry about anything and stay as 
long as Auntie Hope needs you. I’m glad 
she’s better. Love from all, ROGER. 


The next letter from Edith was less 
jovial: 

That wretch, Miss Matthews, retains her 
bed, and the servants do nothing but drag 
trays up to her. It’s absurd. I’ve sung in 
when I was sicker than she. But some concert 
women can only get the center of the stage 
by dying. It’s pure egotism. Unfortu- 
nately she’s got the doctor on her side. 

Also, my dear, the cook’s leaving. Roger 
ordered dinner for nine o’clock last night. 
The only chance we get to play golf or do 
anything is after the children are in bed. I 
tried to reason with her. But she’s a fool. 

The children are fine. But I must say I 
don’t blame Miss Matthews for collapsing. 
They could certainly run you ragged, if you 
gave in to them. Roger’s sweet, but I have 
the whole responsibility. I suppose it’s good 
for me. Stay as long as you want to—I can 
manage. Love, EpDITH. 


The next day Roger wrote. 


I’m delighted you’re getting a good rest. 
I’m beginning to see you had it coming to 
you. Miss Matthews has quinsy, and the 
doctor’s ordered a nurse. I’m trying to get 
another cook. Clara, or whatever she calls 
herself, goes tomorrow. 

It’s raining brutally, and Edith practices 
all day. She says bad weather depresses her 
unless she’s working. I’ve got the kids en- 
tirely on my hands now, but they’re rather 
nice, when they’re not devils. 

Give my love to Auntie Hope and tell her 
I could wring her neck. Love, 

ROGER. 


Phyllis reread the letter slowly. “I 
wonder if I’ll have the character to stick 
it here another day,” she thought. 

That evening brought a scrawled note 
from Edith. 


I’m doing the cooking now, with the help 
of the kitchen maid and the waitress. 

I think Miss Matthews ought to go toa 
hospital, but the doctor says not. Roger has 
to carry trays to her, because I need the 
waitress in the kitchen. The children are 
fine, but I can’t have them bothering me in 
the kitchen or when I practice. After all, 
I’ve got a career to think of in odd minutes. 
I hardly ever see Roger. He does a frightful 
lot of complaining, but I think some of it’s 
for show. 

Isn’t Auntie Hope dead yet? 

Yours, 


I am. 
EDITH. 


““T SUPPOSE Edith by this time has 
walked off with your household,”’ said 
Auntie Hope to Phyllis. “I can’t think 
what came over you to leave her there. 
Darling, get the last Proust. Your French 
is rusty, but it’s better than Benlow’s. If 
I weren’t the pattern of patience I 
couldn’t put up with either of you.” 

Next day Roger wrote: 

There have been more crises since you left 
than ever before since this family was 
founded. Edith is doing all the cooking. It 
isn’t bad, but it’s served at the oddest hours. 
She won't let her practicing be interfered 


.with. Miss Matthews is better, but I still 


tote trays like a dumb-waiter. There are no 


cooks in New York, but there’s a Finn in the 
village that’s coming to help out. 

What are mumps’ symptoms? I’d like to 
check up on Jack, and I’m ashamed to have 
the doctor out any more. 

Love from America’s foremost parent, 

ROGER. 

From Edith: 


Jackie has the mumps, and since I've 
never had them we’ ve put him in quarantine, 
He’s not sick but awfully peevish. The Fina 
has come. She doesn’t speak English, 2nd 
my Finnish isn’t much. Our menus are ex- 
clusively piscatorial. 

Miss Matthews is sitting up, and the chil- 
dren ply her with bouquets of dandelions. | 
wish you grew a little deadly nightshade in 
your garden. I must do the ordering now. 
The cook wants a couple of penguins—at 
least it sounded like that. 

Is Auntie Hope going to live forever? 


EDITH. 


Then came a telegram from Roger: 
ALL WELL BUT COME HOME AT ONCE 
LOVE ROGER 


Phyllis was already packed. She put 
on her hat and gloves and walked, hum- 
ming, into Auntie Hope’s room. 

“You're going,’”’ said Auntie Hope. “I 
knew you’d run off before we finished that 
Proust. You don’t like Proust—that’s 
why you’re leaving. Well, you shouldn't 
have come. You'll probably find Roger’s 
skipped with Edith and left a note on the 
pincushion. Do people still have pin- 
cushions?”’ 

‘“‘Good-by, darling,” said Phyllis. ‘‘I’ve 
had a lovely time.” 

“‘Good-by, dear.’ She stuck up her 
wrinkled cheek for a kiss. ‘‘ Remember 
me to Roger. You’re too refined to bear 
any message of mine to Edith.’’ She 
stopped. ‘‘Though I shall doubtless take 
a box for her fall concert. That is, if I 
ever get off my bed again.” 

On the way back to Westbury Phyllis’ 
heart was beating loudly and shamelessly. 
Even though the children might be down 
with the bubonic plague she was happy. 
She was looking very pretty, too, for all 
that her hat was on at an unfashionable 
angle. 

Before she reached the front door she 
heard a series of hoots—Edith was prac- 
ticing her head tones. In spite of herself 
Phyllis smiled. No one answered her ring, 
so she went around to the open French 
window of the dining room. It was three 
o’clock, but the luncheon table was not 
cleared. 


HE went through the dining room into 
the hall and up the stairs. There was 

no sound; for the moment even Edith was 
quiet. Cautiously she went to the nurs- 
ery door and listened. She was just in 
time to hear the vicious snapping to of a 
heavy book. 

“‘ And that’s the end,”’ said Roger. 

“Then sing, daddy.” 

“Will you go to sleep if I sing?” 

“T think I’ll sit in your lap.” 

Phyllis heard the creaking of a rocker 
and a voice that was trying to be genile: 


“They say the king of Sweden, king of 
Sweden, king of Sweden, 
Was awful messy with feedin’, with his 
feedin’ on 


Phyllis waited for nine verses. Then 
the rocking stopped. She heard Roger 
tiptoe to the bed, and after a watchfu! in- 
terval the door was opened with ‘he 
stealth of a burglar. Then, without worn- 
ing, Edith’s hoots ascended, boom::g, 
from the drawing-room. 

“Damn,” said Roger. His eye cauyht 
Phyllis. A second he stared. Then he 
swept her into his arms, knocking her !:at 
to a not only unfashionable but even 
rakish angle. 

“‘Darling, darling,’’ he whispered. 

Phyllis drew his head against her cheek 
and stroked his hair with happy fingers. 

Once again Edith’s hoots ascended to 
them. 

“Oh, Lord,” he said. And then he 
smiled. They both smiled. “But I can 
stand even her,” said Roger nobly, “now 
I’ve got you.” 
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Any Mother 


Who Knows Even Half What Switzerland 
Has Done for Children Will Accept This Test 


“ * “ 


An Utterly New-Type Food-Drink From Switzer- 
land That Increases the Average Child’s Weight 
\ A Pound or More a Week—And Provides the 
™ Most Enticingly Delightful Food-Drink Known! 











Please Accept 3-Day Supply » + + Watch Your Child’s Weight Grow 





T is delightful, enticing and new, this unique food- 

drink. So different from drinks American children 
are accustomed to that they delight in its novelty. And 
thus drink it without urging. 
It comes from Switzerland, the nation credited as First 
in using the Ultra-Violet Ray for children. First in the 
outdoor, “snow treatment” for children. Pioneer in 
scores of the greatest developments in child health. 
According to many scientists—among whom are num- 
bered many of the world’s most famous in body building 





“ 


Three happy, sturdy “specimens”? enjoying the sun and snow 

at the famous Altein Sanitarium, Arosa, Switzerland. Here 

Ovaltine is prescribed in the regular diet to increase weight 
and stamina, as well as to build up nerve poise. 


—this new food-drink marks a new era in American 
child health. 

Weight increases of 8 ounces to 1% pounds weekly are 
commonly credited to it. Nervousness is often notice- 
ably curbed in a few days! Won’t you accept a 3-day 
test for your child? Note the coupon. 


What It Is 


It 's called Ovaltine; a food-drink that is utterly differ- 
in formula, taste and effect from any other known. 





Climbing the Alps like veterans. (Zurich, Switzerland.) Swiss 

children are noted for their remarkable development and al- 

most tireless vitality. For over 30 years Ovaltine has been 
almost a national beverage for Swiss children, 


a : 

A scientific food-concentrate not remotely to be cofi« 
tused with “Chocolate” and “Malt” drinks common if 
this country. 


Deven 37 years ago by a famous Swiss Scientist, 
)valtine contains, in highly concentrated form, EVERY 
SINGLE, VITAL FOOD ELEMENT necessary to life. 


Due to an exclusive process, employed by no other food- 
drink known, it supplies those vital elements in such 


easily digested form that a child’s system will absorb 
them even when digestion is impaired. 


How It Acts 


Some of those elements in Ovaltine build bone and 
muscle. And thus create new strength. Others build 
firm flesh. And thus constantly increase weight. Others 
develop netve poise; for, as weight increases nervousness 
perceptibly decreases. 





“It Made My Boy Over”’ 

















OVALTI 


She Swiss Food-Drink 





Other elements foster richer blood. And thus combat 
conditions of anemia. All are supplied in scientific ratio 
to meet the body’s needs. That is why results are often 
so astonishing. 





At the children’s sanitarium, Davos, Switzerland, Ovaltine is 
prescribed with the famous “‘ snow treatment”? in building up 
healthy, sturdy little bodies. It is given under the direction 
of one of Switzerland’s leading experts in child development. 


Digests Starches 


Then, too, Ovaltine has high diastatic power. And dia- 
static power means the power of digesting the undigested 
starches from other foods eaten. 


Thus, this scientific creation not only furnishes tre- 
mendous food energy in itself, but greatly increases 
the effectiveness of all starch foods your child eats. 
Such as oatmeal, bread, potatoes, etc., which comprise 
OVER HALF the normal child’s daily diet. Consider what 
this means. 


20,000 Doctors Advising 14 


During the Great War, it was a standard ration pre- 
scribed by the Red Cross as a restorative food for the 
invalid soldiers of all nations. New to America, over 
20,000 doctors now advise it. It is utterly.different from 
any food-drink ever in your home. Its use has spread 
over some 54 different countries. (Note) Thousands of 
nervous people, men and women, are using Ovaltine to 
restore vitality when fatigued. 


Accept the test. Note the difference in your child’s 
weight; in nerve poise, in greater strength and energy. 
Find out, for your child’s sake, what this creation means 
to you and yours. Give at breakfast, always. Give at 
meals and between meals. Results will surprise you. 


Mail for 3-day Supply 


Tue Wanpber Company, Dept. H-16 c 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


I enclose 10c to cover cost of packing and 
mailing. Send me your 3-day test package of 
Ovaltine. 





. 





(Print name and address clearly) 


PPrrrrrrrrririiirittr retiree terete 
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(One package to a person) 
























































A now - and - then 


cook happens upon 
a fool-proof recipe 
for pie crust 


You don’t have to be an experienced pastry 
cook to make first rate pie crust every time 
with Wesson Oil...In fact, you don’t really 
have to know how to cook at all. 

Grace Stockwell discovered that. Miss 
Stockwell is certainly not an experienced 
pastry cook. She can cook—likes to indeed, 
when she has the time—but she holds an 
executive position in a rather large busi- 
ness organization and her cooking is 
distinctly of the now-and-then variety. 

She had made biscuits, muffins, cakes— 
and quite successfully, too—with Wesson 
Oil for shortening. 

She liked the idea of cooking with a 
fine salad oil. But to tell the truth she 
had always been a little afraid of pie crust. 
You had to be an extra fine cook, she thought, 
to make good pie crust . . . But one day 
she decided that she would make a pie. 

The first pie was not as successful as it 
might have been. Nor was the one she made 
the next night. A more experienced cook 
could probably have hit it the first time. 
Grace Stockwell didn’t. Both crusts were a 
little too crumbly . . . Though, at that, they 
were surprisingly good. 

Then, being a person of imagination, she 
changed her method. Instead of adding her 
Wesson Oil first to the dry ingredients she 
waited and mixed it in the last thing. 

It worked. Her pie crust came out as 
crisp and flaky and nibbly and pie-crusty as 
she’d ever tasted in her life. 

She made another. The result was the 
same. 

By this time she was rather excited. But 
she wanted to experiment further ...The 
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next Saturday afternoon she brought a friend 
home to the apartment—a young girl who 
had never cooked anything in her life, let 
alone make pie crust. 

She gave her the ingredients, explained 
the “what-to-do’s” and “what-not-to-do’s” 
and told her to make a pie. And the very 
first pie was the equal of any that Miss 
Stockwell herself had made... 

Grace Stockwell thinks that she has hap. 
pened upon a practically fool-proof recipe 
for pie crust. We think so, too. A great 
number of women—experienced and in. 
experienced—have tried this recipe and the 
result has always been the same. 

We believe that any difficulty which 
you may have had with pie crust will vanish 


if you will use Grace Stockwell’s method. 
e@ ® 


Wesson Oil is a choice salad oil that you 
use on your own table—pure and very 
wholesome. You can tell that because it is 
so crystal clear and light in color. And by 
tasting it and seeing what an exquisite deli- 
cacy of flavor it has. 

It makes food deliciously good to eat 
because Wesson Oil, in itself, is a food de- 


liciously good to eat. 
e @ 


Grace Stockwell’s recipe for pie crust 


214 cups sifted pastry flour + % cup Wesson Oil 
4 tablespoons ice water : 34 teaspoon salt 


1 teaspoon baking powder 


Sift the dry ingredients, add the ice water and mix 
thoroughly with a fork. Pour in the Wesson Oil and 
stir until the dough is stiff. Roll out on a floured 
board and bake, as usual, in a hot oven. If desired, 
glaze the crust with slightly beaten egg white or with 
milk before it goes into the oven. This recipe makes 
two crusts. 

For easier rolling * Roll your pie crust on a sheet 
of heavy wax paper dusted with flour. When the 
dough is the right thickness, turn the paper—with 
the crust on it— upside down into the pan and then 
peel the paper off. In this way you can handle a soft 
crust without breaking it. And there is very |'itle 
cleaning up to do afterwards. 


We have a new cook book we'd like to send you, {ull 
of alot of good, everyday recipes. Address The We:son 
Oil—Snowdrift People, 210 Baronne St., New Orlc «ns. 
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THEY SAT TOGETHER ON ONE OF EBENEZER’S RICKETY ANTIQUES—A CRIPPLED SETTEE IT WAS—AND TALKED 


XV 


SIENBORO was cooling 
4| down after a feverish two 
weeks. As a usual thing 
1 ij the winter months were 
dull and uneventful— 
A) merely a sleepy interlude, 
a period of semihiberna- 

—_ tion between the end of 
the cranberry harvest in the fall, and the 
spring, with the beginning of the mackerel 
season and the preparation for the summer influx of boarders 
and cottagers. This winter had been a marked exception. 
The bank merger, which after all the surmises and wild 
prophecies had come to nothing; the gossip concerning 
Banks Bradford and his losing his position as attorney for 
the Ostable National Bank; the great fire and its accompa- 
niment of sensational happenings; then the sudden death 
of Mrs. Capt. Elijah Truman; all these had given the town 
sufficient to keep its temperature high. 

Now, a fortnight after the Truman funeral, there was a 
drop. At the post office, at lodge meetings and sewing circles 
they were beginning to get back to normalcy, to speak of 
everyday matters, such as whether or not the hotel would 
build the addition it had long contemplated, and to resume 
discussion concerning the raise in salary to be paid the prin- 
cipal of the high school. 

_Of course the Truman name was still frequently men- 
tioned. The amount of her estate and just how wealthy 
Elizal eth Cartwright, her sole heir, would be were unfailing 
subjects of speculation. 

Then, too, the fact that Elizabeth had chosen Judge 
Banus as her business adviser caused much surprised chatter. 
Everyone had taken it for granted that Christopher Trent 
would act in that capacity; but she and Mr. Trent were, 
apparently, not as intimate as they had been during her 
grandmother’s life. 











rw Ae wy 


“THERE were all sorts of stories drifting about. When he 

and she met, so it was said, she was very. cool, even dis- 
tant. At the funeral he had ridden in the carriage with her 
and had been one of the little group of intimate friends and 
mourners beside the grave, but now, when she was tempo- 
rarily occupying a suite of rooms at the Malabar Hotel, he 
never called. No, that was not exactly true; Rinaldo Bassett 
reported him as having called twice, but each time she had 





IN WHISPERS OF .MANY THINGS 


Silas Bradfords Boy 


By JOSEPH C, LINCOLN 


Illustrated by Harold Brett 


seen him in the lobby and for only a short time. ‘‘Chris 
was lookin’ pretty sour and out of sorts,’” Bassett remarked. 

Banks Bradford had not spoken with Elizabeth since they 
parted at his office. He attended the funeral, but his mother 
did not, although he had begged her to. ‘‘The whole town 
will be there,” he urged, ‘‘and people will think it strange if 
you aren’t with me.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘No, Banks,” she said quietly but 
firmly. ‘‘ You will go, of course. You must, for Elizabeth’s 
sake; but I shan’t.” 

He was close to losing patience. ‘‘Mother!” he remon- 
strated. ‘“‘I know your opinion of Mrs. Truman, and per- 
haps it wasn’t altogether wrong; but surely you won’t carry 
your prejudices beyond the grave. She is dead now.” 

Margaret sighed. ‘“‘It isn’t that,’’ she said. ‘It is only 
that—well, if I went I should feel like a hypocrite. No, dear, 
you don’t know why, of course; but she would know—and 
understand.” 

Possibly; but he himself was far from understanding. 
Her attitude toward Maybelle Truman had always been a 
source of perplexity to him, coupled with a trifle of resent- 
ment. Granted that the widow of Captain Elijah had been 
worldly and selfish and vain, and granted, too, that while he 
and Elizabeth had been intimate, his mother, like most 
mothers under such circumstances, might have been a little 
jealous—for her to carry her dislike of the dead woman to 
such a point was inexplicable. 

Margaret Bradford was not a person to hold spiteful 
grudges. She was always charitable and forgiving and 
tolerant. For everyone, even for Cousin Hettie at her irri- 
tating worst, she found excuses. What conceivable hypoc- 
risy on her part could there be in attending the funeral? 

There was some secret behind all this; she had practically 
admitted as much. The thought that his mother had a secret 
which could not be shared with him was distinctly unpleasant 


and disturbing. At the services in the 
crowded church, where he sat in one of the 
rear pews, and again at the cemetery his 
eyes saw clearly but one person— Elizabeth. 
She came up the aisle on the arm of old 
Captain Hall, whose wife was one of Mrs. 
Truman’s few intimates among Denboro’s 
all-the-year-round residents. Christopher 
Trent followed with Mrs. Hall. Banks 
found a wicked satisfaction in the thought 
that Trent was not Elizabeth’s escort. There might be a 
shadow of truth in Tadgett’s surmise that they had quar- 
reled. Instead of listening to the minister’s eulogies upon the 
deceased he drifted into all sorts of vague speculations. 

At the cemetery, forlorn and bleak that gray afternoon, he 
saw her standing by the open grave, a slim, pathetic figure in 
black, the wind whipping her skirts about her ankles. She 
looked so lonely, so forsaken, so in need of comfort, protec- 
tion, love. 


ANKS walked home, his head bent and his teeth again 
set upon the resolve that he would not give her up with- 
out a struggle. He loved her; he believed she loved him. 
Why shouldn’t it end happily, as it did in books? Then he 
remembered that she was now an heiress, rich in her own 
right; and he—why, he was as far from success as he had been 
when he came to Denboro: What had he to offer her? . . . 
No, this was reality, not fiction. 

He wrote a letter of sympathy next day. He tried hard to 
make it impersonal, so far as any expression of his other and 
deeper feelings was concerned. He wrote as a friend, long- 
ing to be of service, and so sorry for her in her trouble. 

There was no answer; of course he did not expect any. 
He plunged into work—Solomon Dobbs’ cranberry case and 
his uncle’s new commission, the settling of a small estate of 
which Captain Abijah had been one of the trustees. The cap- 
tain’s calls were regular now. He came to the office almost 
every day, and from him Banks learned how Elizabeth’s 
affairs progressed. 

Abijah, like everyone else, was very much surprised when 
she put those affairs into the hands of Judge Bangs. “‘I don’t 
understand it, boy,” he said with a puzzled frown; “I don’t 
understand it at all. Her grandma and Chris Trent were as 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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“Will they wash?’’—these sweaters as from Ivory Flakes. Be sure to dry your i 
soft as pussy willows, these sport hose — sweater flat and pull it gently to its orig- 
with their bold, breath-taking patterns, inal shape while it is damp. I myself \ 
these smart little jersey frocks that take have a white sweater suit like this one ‘g 
so gallantly to outdoor life... here, which has been washed innumer- 7 

To ask just this question about all kinds able cticg: with Ivory Flakes and it looks 
of fine woolens we sent young women _ like new. ¥ 


into the smartest shops all over the coun- 
try, from New York to San Francisco, 
from Minneapolis to New Orleans. 


‘*Yes,’’ said salespeople everywhere, 
‘*fine woolens will wash beautifully, zf—”’ 
and everywhere the conclusion to their 
‘if’? was: Careful laundering and Ivory 


Soap. 


To keep sweaters gay and unfaded, to 
keep baby woolens soft and unshrunken, 
to keep blankets fluffy, Ivory was recom- 
mended without reservation. 


In St. Louis, for example: ‘“We cannot 
guarantee that these sweaters will wash 
regardless of how you wash them, but 
they wil wash well in lukewarm suds 


And in New York: ‘‘These silk-and- 
wool sweaters will wash beautifully, but 
be sure to use Ivory Flakes because that 
is safest and won't fade the colors.”’ 


And in one of Chicago’s largest depart- 
ment stores: “Ivory Flakes above all. 
Because a soap you use on your face or 
baby’s skin is bound to be safest.”’ 


For fluffy blankets—for 
soft little baby clothes 


To support their unqualified Ivory ap- 
proval, salespeople everywhere quoted 
advice from manufacturers and experi- 
ences of customers. One of Baltimore’s 








Your nicest, fluffiest guest blankets will keep 
their fluffiness and color if you wash them with 
lukewarm Ivory suds and dry them on a clear, 
blowy day. So say salespeople the country over. 


SS 











finest stores was holding a special sale 
of pink and blue and daffodil-yellow 
blankets. The manufacturer’s representa- 
tive who was present said: ‘‘If you wash 
these blankets in plenty of lukewarm watet 
and Ivory Flakes they will be fluffy and 
unshrunken, and the colors will not fade.”’ 


In Atlanta: *‘Use Ivory Flakes or Ivory 
Soap. I know of a pair of blankets that 
are still attractive after being washed 
for fifteen years with Ivory. Never use a 
stronger soap than Ivory if you want to 
keep your blankets fluffy and soft.”’ 


The head of the blanket department in 
one of New York’s three largest stores 
said unhesitatingly: ‘‘We always recom- 
mend Ivory Soap or Ivory Flakes.”’ 
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Guest 
IVORY 


A form of Ivory for every purpose 


Guest Ivory—the dainty blue-wrapped 
cake, especially for your face and hands. 
Bath Ivory—the medium-sized cake for 
general toilet and bath use. Household 
Ivory—the big cake which protects deli- 
cate hands in household tasks. Ivory 
Flakes—sheer, feathery flakes of genuine 
| Ivory, for quick wash-bow] laundering of 





delicate fabrics. 


Why woolens need such cave 


Wool is an animal fiber. It is kept soft 
by natural oils—just like your hair and 
your skin. And like your face, wool is i 
sensitive to extremes of temperature, sun, f 
hard rubbing and not-quite-safe soap. 


That is why woolens need to be washed 
| with discriminating care, with a soap 
gentle enough for your face. 


IVORY SOAP 


KIND TO EVERYTHING IT TOUCHES 


99 44/199 °/, pure - It floats 








Light-hearted clothes for light-hearted days. To 
keep their gay, outdoor colors, salespeople in the 
country's leading shops say: ‘Ivory és extra-safe.” 


And for baby clothes, Ivory recommenda- 
tions were universal—North and South: 


In Memphis: ‘Ivory Flakes should al- 
ways be used for baby clothes, as there is 
no danger of skin irritation if garments 
ate washed with Ivory.”’ 


In Boston: ‘‘Ivory is better than any- 
thing else to keep baby woolens soft and 
Uunshrunken. And Ivory is better for the 
baby’s skin. We always advise the use 
of Ivory.” 

Pure without question, safe for the most 
Sensitive skin, of course Ivory is safe for 


your finest things—for cheerful silks and 
woolens, for new rayons and delicate 
celanese, for printed cottons—for anything 
that is safe in pure water alone. 


Free: A little book, Thistledown Treas- 
ures—their selection and care, answers such 
questions as: Can it be washed? Will it 
shrink? Will it fade? How can I whiten 
yellowed silk and wool? How can I 
cleanse sweaters, georgettes, etc.? It is 
yours free if you will send a post card 
to Winifred S. Carter, Department 7-JF, 
P. O. Box 1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














An apple-blossom baby 
should have thistledown 
clothes. Use Ivory to keep 
baby woolens soft and com- 
fortable, say the salespeople 
in the country’s finest stores. 











across the surface. 
accumulated dust and soot? 











Now look at your fingers. Sur- 
prising, isn't it? You'd never 
believe shades could get so dirty! 


Make this test of your window 
shades now: Rub your fingers 
lightly across the surface. 


How can 


shades 
get so dirty? 


Doesn’t this test surprise you? 


Housecleaning time again. Rugs down, wood- 
work spotless, curtains fresh. But how about 
the window shades—are they, too, really clean? 
Test one of them now. Rub your fingers lightly 
Surprising, isn't it, the 


Tontine Shades can be Washed Clean 


Tontine Shades can be scrubbed clean at any time. 


With soap, plenty of hot or cold water and a 
brush, every smudge and stain can be removed, 
leaving the shades as fresh as new. 


Beauty that lasts through years of service 


Tontine Shades come in many lovely colors, in 
plain or in a handsome new corded effect. And 
they keep their beauty. Rain never spots them— 


sun never fades them—the most careless han- 


dling never causes them to crack, pinhole or fray. 
To assure yourself of tnaximum shade service 
and satisfaction, ask your dealer to mount your 
du Pont Tontine Shades on the companion prod- 
uct—Tontine Rollers. 


A sample shade of du Pont Tontine for $1.50 
For $1.50 we will send you a Tontine shade in 
white, cream, green or ecru, in any width up to 
40 inches. This special price is for introductory 
purposes only, and we must limit the offer to 
only one shade for each home. Take measure- 
ments according to instructions below. Enclose 
$1.50 (cash or check) and mail coupon today. 











REG.U.S. PaT. OFF. 


IONTINE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 


Follow these details carefully 


Take down from brackets shade you wish to replace. Measure 
exact tip to tip width, including metal pins at each end of roller. 
(See diagram below.) Measure also length of shade unrolled. 
Specify which color wanted: White, Cream, Ecru or Green only, 
Fill out coupon full 





=: Measure from tip to tip, including metal pins. Use yard stick 
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I. DU PONT DE PEMOURE. * co., Ine. “4 

5. Plank Rope, srewnes Jj. —Oct. 
ian subscribers abs am an: Canadian Fab- 

rikoid Limited, New Wesanse tee 

This Coupon Not Good for a Shade Out 40 ins. Wide 

Herewith $1.50. Please send me one Tontine shade .. 

inches wide, tip to tip, and. . ..inches long (shade soliehl 

White Cream + Ecru Green 
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close together as scales on a herrin’. ’Lijah 
and old Benjamin Trent were partners. 
She was interested in the same invest- 
ments that Chris is—those Western con- 
cerns and all that. . What makes 
you look that way? Goin’ to say some- 
thin’, was you?”’ 

“No, Uncle Bije.” 

“Oh, I thought you looked as if you 
was. Well, and besides, Maybelle had a 
good deal of stock in the Ostable National, 
Chris’ own bank. Now you'd think, 
wouldn’t you, that if the Cartwright girl 
turned to anybody to help her straighten 
out her grandmother’s estate ’twould nat- 
urally be Chris himself? Especially as, 
accordin’ to what folks was sayin’ a while 
ago, she and he were keepin’ company— 
plannin’ to marry, maybe? Yes; well, in- 
stead of that, when she wants help she 
goes to Bangs, who has always been law- 
yer for our bank and never had anything 
to do with the Truman crowd. Why? 
Just tell me why, will you?” 

“T can’t, Uncle Bije.”’ 

“Humph! I guess you can’t, nor any- 
body else! Not even the judge; he was as 
surprised as the rest of us when she came 
to him. Well, he’s found the will finally. 
Told me so himself this mornin’. And 
where do you suppose it was?” 


N THE Ostable National vaults, I sup- 

pose. Mrs. Truman had a safe-deposit 

box there. Elizabeth— Miss Cartwright— 
told me that, I think.” 

“‘Um-hum. Yes, she did have a box 
there, with her securities and stocks and 
all that in it. But there wasn’t any will 
along with ’em. There had been one— 
Elizabeth had seen it there—but Maybelle 
or somebody must have took it out. 
Finally, when Bangs was beginnin’ to get 
worried the Cartwright girl found a new 
will in that safe in her grandmother’s bed- 
room, the one she was stuffin’ things into 
when you broke in on her the night of the 
fire. Good thing that safe was saved 
whole, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Yes, sir. That was good luck.” 

“Lucky enough! Seems Elizabeth was 
goin’ through the things in that safe, and 
in one of the drawers, on top of a whole 
lot of other papers, she found a big en- 
velope with her name on it. 

“Inside the envelope was the will, just a 
sheet of paper in Maybelle’s handwritin’, 
sayin’ that she left everything she possessed 


to her granddaughter, Elizabeth Cart- 
wright. ’Twas signed by her and witnessed 
by two of the servants and Eliab Gibbons. 

“‘T judge, from what Eliab tells me, that 
none of the witnesses know what he or she 
was witnessin’. Mrs. Truman just called 
’em in, signed some sort of a paper with 
the top folded over, so they wouldn’t read 
it, and asked them to put their names 
alongside. Queer sort of a will for a 
shrewd woman like her to make, but bind- 
ing enough, so Bangs says. Elizabeth was 
the only direct heir anyhow, and she’s sole 
executor. She ought to be pretty well 
fixed for the rest of her days, I should 
imagine.” 

Banks nodded. ‘Do you see hér often, 
now that she is staying at the hotel?” 

“No. That is, not to speak to. We’ve 
never been very well acquainted.” 


HE evening of the following day, after 
supper in the Malabar dining room, 
Captain Abijah was alone in his sitting 
room on the second floor, reading the morn- 
ing Herald and smoking a cigar. When his 
reading and the cigar were finished he in- 
tended going over to the lodge room above 
the post office. There was a knock on the 
door, and he looked up from the Herald. 
“Come in!” he ordered. The door 
opened, and Abijah, turning and peering 
through his spectacles, rose to his feet. 
“Why—why, good evenin’!” he ex- 
claimed, surprise in his tone. Elizabeth 
Cartwright was standing in the doorway. 
She had apparently just come from her 
own room on the floor above, for although 
she was carrying a small hand bag she 
wore no coat or wrap. 

““Good evening, Captain Bradford,”’ she 
said. ‘‘Are you alone?” 

“Eh? Yes—yes. Come in, come in!” 

She entered the room, closing the door 
behind her. ‘“‘I wonder,’’ she said with 
some hesitation, “‘if you could spare me a 
few minutes. There is something I should 
like to talk with you about, if you really 
aren’t busy.” 

He assured her that he was not in the 
least busy, drew up a chair and begged her 
to be seated. She accepted the invitation. 
“Let me take your bag,” he urged, ex- 
tending a hand. Shé smiled faintly and 
shook her head. 

“No,” she said. ‘‘Thank you, but I 
shall need the bag. You see, there ate 
some papers in it that—well, they are my 
excuses for troubling you, Captain Brad- 
ford.” 


ae 

Abijah looked at the bag, then at her. 
He could not imagine what she meant. 

“Oh!” he muttered vaguely. 

“Yes; I shall try not to take any more 
of your time than is necessary. I thought — 
well, I found these papers in the safe which 
was in grandmother’s room. Of course, 
most of her important certificates and 
securities were in her box at Ostable, but 
in this small safe she kept her more per- 
sonal things—letters, and so on. There 
were ever so many of them: four or five 
compartments crowded full. Judge Bangs 
has taken charge of the cofttents of the 
safe-deposit box, but these were so—so 
intimate that I felt sure she had rather | 
looked them over by myself, before any- 
one else saw them.”’ 

She paused. Captain Abijah was com- 
pletely at sea. Her manner was nervous 
and hesitant, yet she was very serious and, 
unless his judgment was at fault, anxious 
and—yes, fearful. But fearful of what? 
And why had she come to him with Mrs. 
Truman’s private papers? 

“Sure! That was just right, of course!” 
he said for the sake of saying something. 

“Yes, I am certain that is what she 
would have wished me to do. And that 
last day, a few hours before she died, she 
said something to me about certain of 
those papers which—which I couldn’t 
understand then and I—I am not sure 
that I understand now. At least,”’ she 
ended with a sudden tightening of her 
fingers upon the bag in her lap, “‘I hope I 
don’t understand !”’ 

“Eh?” The captain showed his amaze- 
ment. ‘‘ You hope?” 

“Yes. Oh, yes! Please don’t ask me 
what I mean,” Elizabeth added hastily. 
‘Perhaps I don’t mean anything—or have 
no real reason for meaning it. I’ll try and 
explain a little.” 


HE opened the bag and took from it a 

packet of folded documents secured by 
rubber bands. Under these bands was 
tucked a slip of paper with something writ- 
ten upon it; the captain could not see 
what. 

“Captain Bradford,” she went. on 
quickly, ‘“‘your brother was Grandfather 
Truman’s and old Mr. Trent’s partner in 
the shipping business, wasn’t he? Yes, I 
shouldn’t ask that; I know he was.” 

“He was—sure! Trent, Truman & 
Bradford was the firm name along at the 
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HETTIE SCREAMED. MARGARET AND HER SON 








SPRANG FROM THEIR CHAIRS 
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she was denying herself 





She never realized 


until..... 





























Aum more than four months ago 
she married. Like many women 
she worried about keeping a home. 
Problems loomed before her. Would 
she master them? She wondered. 


Nothing was more perplexing than 
meal planning and the buying of food. 


For her butter and eggs she visited a 
nearby dairy store... for fruits and 
vegetables she shopped at an exclusive 
produce market . . . she walked several 
blocks out of her way for her coffee 
. .. while to other stores she went for 
other foods. 


But she doesn’t shop that way now. 
She had been denying herself but 
never realized it until... 

° ° ° 
Her first visit to the A&P store con- 
vinced her. Nowhere had she seen 
such a choice variety of fruits, vege- 


tables, butter, eggs, cheese, coffees 
and fine teas. All the familiar nation- 
ally known brands greeted her eyes. 
She realized now she had wasted her 
time shopping from store to store... 
denied herself many precious hours 
for other things. 


Nowhere were values so plainly in 
evidence. Prices on almost everything 
were lower. How many little personal 
things she could have bought herself 
with the savings of those four months 
of shopping here and there .. . she had 
denied herself, unknowingly, but it 
would not happen again. 


° e ° 


Maybe you’re denying yourself! You 
can find out easily. Simply visit any 
A&gsP store, anywhere in America or 
Canada. Compare the quality . .. com- 
pare the prices .. . compare the service. 
A revelation awaits you. 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 


At the ASP you are 
sure to find the popular, 
nationally advertised 
brands of groceries. 
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ELLMANN'S Blue Rib- 


bon Mayonnaise brings to 
your salad the gift of perfect flavor. 
The freshest eggs are assembled. 
Fine salad oil is tested. Fragrant 
spices are blended in with oil and egg 
according toa perfect old recipe. 
Then the mayonnaise is beaten, 
beaten, beaten until it has that golden 


mellow flavor, which has made the 


hame of Hellmann famous? 


Thousands of women who know 
all there is to Lnow about salads and 
their serving, say that no other 


dressing tastes so delicious. 


To vary your dressing add cream, 
lemon juice, chili sauce, nuts, or just a 
ange dash of paprika. The popular 
% pint size—25c. Other sizes: 3% 0Z., 
pint and quart jars. At all grocers. 


5, 
Blue Ribbon 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. M AY O N N A i S E 


RICHARD HELLMANN, Inc. 
3328 Northern Blvd., Long Island City, N. ro 


Please send me the New Hellmann Blue Ribbon Salad-Idea Booklet. 
Name. 


FOR BETTER salads— 
this booklet of 45 new salad 
and salad dressing ideas 
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last of it. Silas Bradford was my brother. 
That’s his picture over yonder on the 
wall.” 

She turned and looked for a long inter- 
val at the crayon enlargement hanging in 
the place of honor above the sofa. Abijah, 
too, looked at it, and there was pride in his 
voice when he spoke. 

“‘There he is,” he said. “I keep that 
hung up there as a reminder of how smart 
and fine a man one Bradford was and”’— 
with a rueful smile—‘“‘how far astern of 
him his brother has always kept, in spite of 
all his tryin’. When my nephew, Banks— 
his son, of course you know— went into the 
law business I had a copy of that picture 
made and hung up in his office, where he 
could have it always in front of him. 
Probably you’ve seen it there.” 

“Yes,” she said absently. “‘ Yes, I have. 
They—they are very much alike, aren’t 
they?” 

She turned away from the portrait and 
sat, holding the packet of papers in her 
hands. Those hands were trembling 
slightly; Abijah Bradford noticed that. 

“Well?” he hinted after a moment. 
“About those things you’ve got there— 
you wanted me to see ’em, did you?” 

“Yes. I thought you ought to see them. 
I was sure no one else should—no one but 
a Bradford, I mean. Captain Bradford, 
your brother was in command of a ship 
just before he died; out there in San Fran- 
cisco, wasn’t it? I think Banks—your 
nephew, I mean—told me his father died 
there.” 

“Yes, he did. Shot by accident he was. 
His ship was burned at sea. No fault of 
Silas’, you can bet!”’ 


HE was still looking down at the packet 
of papers. “‘The name of that ship was 
the Golconda, wasn’t it?”’ she asked. 

“Yes.” 

She laid the packet upon the table. He 
adjusted his spectacles and bent to look at 
it. Written in ink upon the slip of paper 
held by the elastic bands were the words: 
*‘Golconda Matter. Strictly Private.” 

He read and then looked up. She had 
risen. 

““What’s all this?’’ he blurted. ‘‘ What 
do you want me to do with those things?” 

“‘T should like to have you look them 
over, if you will, please.’ 

“But they’re marked ‘Strictly Private.’ 
Your grandmother marked ’em so, I sup- 
pose. Do you think I—anybody outside 
the family, I mean—ought to ——’”’ 

“Yes, I do; I think you should. You 
will understand why when you have read 
them. And afterward perhaps you may 
wish to show them to your nephew. I 
don’t know about that. They may be— 
oh, I hope I am wrong about what they 
mean! I don’t know about ships and busi- 
ness and such things, of course, but I— 

“‘Please take them and read them, Cap- 
tain Bradford. Then, if they are what I 
am afraid—I mean if they are important 
I will see you again, and we can decide 
what todo. . . . Thank you very much. 
You won’t show them to anyone else, will 
you? Anyone except Banks, I mean? Or 
Mrs. Silas Bradford, perhaps?” 

“Of course I won’t! But what in the 
world —— Here, don’t go! I’llread’em 
now if you'll wait.” 

She did not wait; she went immedi- 
ately. Abijah whistled between his teeth. 
Then he removed the straps from the 
papers she had left and began reading. 


ANKShad just arrived at his office, had 

unlocked the tambour desk and was 
inspecting the morning mail—a note from 
Hezekiah Bartlett was the only item of 
importance in it—when the door was flung 
open. He looked up, expecting to see 
Bartlett himself or perhaps Mr. Tadgett. 


‘But it was Captain Abijah who strode in, 


and one glance at his face caused his 
nephew to start to his feet and cry out in 
alarm 


“Why, Uncle Bije!” he exclaimed. 
“What is the matter? What is it?” 


- = 


His uncle’s first move was to close and 
lock the door. Then he crossed the room, 
seized a chair by the back and swung it 
into place at his nephew’s elbow. He sank 
heavily into it, his legs asprawl, his big 
hands hanging loosely down, his head bent, 
He had not removed his hat, but now as he 
brushed it off and it fell to the floor Banks 
noticed that the hair on his forehead was 
wet with perspiration. 

“Uncle Abijah,”’ he persisted, laying a 
hand on his shoulder. ‘Uncle Abijah, 
what is it? Are you sick?” 


‘Toe captain raised hiseyes. He looked 
tired and haggard and old. “Eh? 
Sick?” he repeated vaguely. “‘ No, I guess 
I ain’t sick. Wouldn’t be any wonder if I 
was, but I’m not. I haven't slept a wink 
all night, that’s all.” 

“But why? What has happened?” 

“Happened? Everything’s happened! 
There, there’’—with a sudden flash of im- 
patience—‘‘stop pawin’ me and askin’ 
questions. I’m goin’ to tell you. I’ve got 
to; it’s what I came here for!”’ 

He reached into the pocket of his coat 
and took from it the packet of papers 
which had been left with him the evening 
before. He threw them on the desk. 

“There it is, the whole of it,”’ he said 
wearily. ‘Those things were brought to 
me last night. The Cartwright girl came 
to my room with ’em. She found ’em, she 
said, amongst Maybelle Truman’s private 
papers in the safe that she had in her bed- 
room. She hasn’t shown ’em up to any- 
body else, and you and I can thank God 
for that; but I give you my word if I’d 
known what I was goin’ to find when 
I commenced lookin’ em over I’d have 
chucked them into the stove. Yes, and 
chucked myself off the wharf—I don’t 
know as I wouldn’t!”’ 

He put his hand before his eyes and 
groaned. Banks looked at him and then 
at the papers upon the desk before him. 
He read what was written upon the slip. 

‘Golconda Matter. Strictly Private.’ 
he read aloud. ‘“‘ Why, what —— 

His uncle interrupted him. “There, 
there!’’ he cut in, removing the hand from 
his forehead and throwing his big body 
back in the chair. ‘‘ Wait! I'll behave my- 
self. This is no way for a grown man to 
act, know. But, Banks boy, I’ve been all 
shook to pieces. All my life long, ever 
since he and I were kids together I swore 
by him. I bragged about him and counted 
on him. He was a whole lot more than 
just a brother; I worshiped him. And so 
now when I know what he really was I—I 
take it mighty hard. Yes, I do!” 

“Uncle Bije! . . . I don’t know what 
you mean, of course. Is it—is it father 
you are talking about?”’ 


ES! That’s who ’tis! Silas Brad- 

ford—my brother and your father! I 
thought he was an honest man, straight 
and square as he was smart and able. He 
wasn’t; he was just a plain state’s-prison 
crook. A crook, by the everlastin’! He 
and his partners; they were all crooks to- 
gether!”” He struck the desk with his 
clenched fist. 

Banks stared aghast. ‘‘Uncle Abijah,” 
he demanded, ‘“‘are you crazy?” 

“No such luck; I’m sane enough. | 
don’t act it, though; I'll give in to that. 
I meant to come here and break this thing 
to you gentle—meant to prepare you lor 
it; and this is how I’ve done it! Well, 
you’re a man, too, and you’ve got to face 
it. . . . Don’t ask any more. Read those 
devilish things,”’ he ended, pointing to the 
papers. “Then we'll talk.” 

Banks opened his lips to speak, then 
changed his mind, took the uppermost of 
the folded documents from the packet and 
began to read. He read it to the end; then, 
after a moment, took up the next and read 
that. He read them all. 

The first was an agreement signed by 
Benjamin Trent, Elijah Truman and Silas 
Bradford. It concerned the last voyage of 
the ship Golconda, owned by the firm of 
Trent, Truman & Bradford. Under the 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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The Nw CADILLACS 
+ + The Nw LASALLES 
+ + Tho Nw PLEET WOODS 








MOST 


THE COMPLETE 


Large Car 
Luxury — 


Small Car 
Handling Lase 


| HE new Cadiffacs 
and La Salles com- 
bine aff the desirable qualities of power, 
roominess and fuxurious comfort that only 
a large car possesses, with the handling ease 
and freedom from driving fatigue of a fight, 


short-wheelbase car. 


The gears shift instantly, easily, at any 
speed, without the slightest bit of clashing. 


The brakes are powerful, but haveavelvety= 
grip, respond to the lightest touch of the toe, 
and stop the car with amazingly little brake 
pedal pressure. 


The steering gear is so designed that it 
takes the strain and exertion out of steering 
and makes the car seem fight as a toy. 


The front seat is quickly adjustable so that 
the brake and clutch pre are within easy, 
comfortable reach of any driver. 


It is because of such features that the new 
Cadillacs and La Salles offer such aremark- 
able combination of large car fuxury 
and small car handling ease. 


And the smart, distinctive 
CadillacsLa Salle bod 

designthat hascreatedtoday’s 
vogue in motor car styles is 
made stiff more appealing in 
the new models by a richer, 
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FIFTY BODY TYPES 


AND 


AND 


EXTENSIVE 


newer beauty and style in outward 
appearance, and by more exquisite 
and tasteful upholstery, appoint- 
ments and fittings. 


In addition to 22 refreshingly 
beautiful Fisher bodies for the new 
Cadillac andthenew La Salle, there 
are 14 exclusive and exquisite cus- 


Sa tom-built models, Fleetwood de- 


signed and Fleetwood built, that 
vie with the finest European 
cars. These new models are 
now on display at 
aff Cadiffac-La 


Salle showrooms. 


STYLES B Y 


LINE 


FISHER 





EVER PRESENTED 





Even a casual examination of these ° 
new cars will impress you with the 
fact that they represent the ultimate 
in fine motor cars. But you must 
ride in them or, better still, drive 
them in order to learn their amaz- 
ing ease of operation, brilliant per 
formance and luxurious riding 
qualities. Any Cadiffac-La Salle 
dealer will gladly provide you with 
a car for this purpose. — 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Division of General Motors Corporation — 


Detroit, Michigan Oshawa, Canada 





“AND 


FLEETWOOD 
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effective—cereal foods in unique combinations that appeal to the children 































Children can't resist Puffed Rice 
with sliced bananas and rich milk 
































Prunes have new allure served with 
crisp Puffed Wheat and rich milk 


The ART of Making Children 
Whats “Good for hem” ; 


Some easily-followed suggestions that mothers are finding especially 


EVENTY-FIVE per cent or more of children who 

ordinarily don’t = to cereals will eat this kind .. . 
and love them! They think they’re confections. But you 
know they are essential grain foods, offered enticingly to 
tempt childish appetites. 


Quaker Puffed Wheat (containing over 20% of bran) 
and Quaker Puffed Rice, are different from any other 
cereals known. They taste different—look different—are 
different. 


They taste like toasted nutmeats. They crunch in the 
mouth like crispy toast. They have a flavor so enticing 
and delicious that children revel in them. 


And that meets the modern idea of diet. They start 
by tempting the appetite. And foods that tempt digest 
better. No more coaxing to eat cereals. 


Each grain of these unique foods is steam-puffed to 8 
times normal size. Then oven-crisped. Every food cell 
is thus broken to make digestion easy and assimilation 
quick. No other foods in all the world enjoy this steam- 

puffing process. 


Serve with milk or 
half-and-half, and thus 
add further nutrition 
and important vita- 
mins. Give as tidbits 


Ne" oUrFED 
/PUFFED RicE 


.as the ideal children’s 
rh supper; the ideal adult 
S| Ay enti breakfastand luncheon; 

= and, too, as a bedtime 
\ aah snack thatwillnotinter- 
. : fere with restful sleep. 
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THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


























Serve a peach with Puffed Wheat, 
add the full rich juice and cream 





between meals. Serve | 




















A baked apple, with all its syrup, 
with Puffed Rice and milk is good 
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terms of the agreement the Golconda, 
under command of Silas Bradford, was to 
sail from the port of Boston on a specified 
date—the year in which, later on, Silas 
had died. 

Ship and cargo were heavily insured; 
the amount of insurance was stated. Pro- 
vided she never reached San Francisco, the 
port for which she had cleared, the respon- 
sibility and blame for her loss were to be 
borne equally by the three partners, this 
hereby agreed to and understood by each 
of the three, and the insurance, when col- 
lected, was to be used for the benefit of the 
firm. The clause concerning the sharing of 
blame and responsibility was underscored, 
and beside it, apparently as an additional 
precaution, were the initials “B. T.,” “E. 
T.” and “S.B.,”’ in different handwritings. 

The second paper was a letter, with the 
name of a San Francisco hotel printed at 
its head. ‘It was from Silas Bradford to his 
partners, and in it he stated that he had 
carried out his share of the agreement which 
they had all signed and of which, as they 
knew, he had a copy; and he expected and 
relied upon them to stand by theirs. 

“‘Of course you will stand by it,” he had 
added, ‘‘but I want you to thoroughly un- 
derstand that if there 7s any trouble—and 
I don’t see why there should be—I won’t 
be the scapegoat. We are all in this to- 
gether, don’t forget that.” There was 
a postscript, obviously hurriedly added: 
“The only person who is liable to be a nui- 
sance is the second mate. He has borrowed 
a hundred dollars from me since we were 
put ashore here, and I didn’t like his looks 
or manner when he asked for it. Look out 
for him.” 


ENEATH this letter was a list in Elijah 
Truman’s handwriting of payments 
made to certain people, with the notation, 
“Settling all claims in full.’”’ The item was: 
“Abijah Bradford—$1000. May 10, 1883. 
Margaret Bradford —$1500. May 10, 1883. 
Abner Bradford—$6000. August 3, 1883.” 
Captain Abijah, looking over his neph- 
ew’s shoulder, put a finger on the third 
item. ‘‘Seethat, boy!” he growled. “‘Ihad 
a thousand in the Trent, Truman & Brad- 
ford firm, and when Benjamin and Elijah 
were gettin’ ready to wind up the business 
they paid it back tome. They paid your 
mother fifteen hundred for her share; all 
she was entitled to, they said—and it did 
look so at the time. But Uncle Abner, 
Hettie’s father, only put a thousand in, 
same as I did. Why did they give him six 
times as much? Eh? Unless he knew or 
guessed somethin’?”’ 

Banks, pale and agitated, looked up 
from his reading. ‘‘ Don’t you remember,” 
he asked, ‘‘how odd Cousin Hettie has al- 
ways acted about this Golconda business? 
And how queer she was when you and I 
had our talk together in your room, soon 
after I came back here to live? She seemed 
frightened and suspicious, very anxious to 
know what secret we had between us. Do 
you suppose she knows—has always known 
or suspected anything like this?” 

“T don’t know; maybe. Abner Brad- 
ford was my dad’s brother, but he was dif- 
ferent as dark is from day, and what he 
wouldn’t do to get or save a dollar is some- 
thin’ I’d hate to have to make a bet on. 
And Hettie is just like him. No, I doubt 
if Hettie knows much—Abner was too cagy 
a bird to tell even her. But she’s shrewd, 
and she may have guessed a little.” He 
gave a savage growl. “‘I’ll find out how 
much she knows and find it out in a hurry. 
You can leave Hettie to me!” 


Ts fourth and last paper in the packet 
_4 was another signed agreement. Ben- 
jamin Trent and Elijah Truman agreed to 
pay one Henry Todd, whose signature, with 
theirs, was appended, a thousand dollars 
yearly during the period of his life, “for 
services rendered.” 

“And Henry Todd was second mate of 
the Golconda that voyage,” put in Abijah. 

He is the one Silas speaks of, as ‘liable to 
be . nuisance,’ in that letter of his you just 
read.” 


——__ 


Banks nodded. ‘‘The other night, over 
at Tadgett’s,’’ hesaid, ‘‘ Mrs. Simpkins was 
speaking of him; he was some relation of 
her husband’s. She said it was always a 
wonder to her and others that he could af- 
ford to live in idleness. She mentioned—I 
remember it now—that he was with father 
on that ship.” 

He dropped the final paper upon the 
others. The two men looked at each other. 
Abijah seemed to be waiting for his nephew 
to speak, but he did not. He sat there, 
picking absently at the corner of the blot- 
ter upon the desk and gazing at the por- 
trait of his father upon the wall. 

The captain bent toward him. ‘‘ Well?” 
he queried hoarsely. ‘“‘ Well, Banks? You 
see, don’t you? You understand what it 
means?” 


ANKS drewa long breath. “‘ Yes, Uncle 
Bije,” he said slowly. ‘‘Yes, I—I’m 
afraid I do.” 

“Afraid! You know you do! It’s plain 
enough. Those rascally partners of his 
coaxed Silas into burnin’ the Golconda for 
the insurance money. And he put the dirty 
job through for ’em! It’s all there, just as 
plain as print; a blind man could see it!” 

“There can’t be any mistake? It 
couldn’t mean anything else?” 

“Of course it couldn’t! Don’t you sup- 
pose I hoped it might and prayed it might? 
Do you suppose I believed it until my com- 
mon sense made me? Oh, well, what’s the 
use? There itis! We’ve got to believe it!” 

““But why—why did father do it?”’ 

“Why? Why, for what that kind of 
thing is always done for—money. And in 
a way it explains a lot. There was some 
talk when it happened. If anybody but 
Silas Bradford had captained that craft 
there might have been more; but nobody 
believed he was anything but straight. The 
firm was on the ragged edge, and they 
risked the crooked work and got away with 
it. Probably the cargo was all hokus; 
Trent and Truman may have stolen the 
genuine stuff and sold it, for what I know. 
And that and the insurance money, besides 
savin’ ’em from failure, gave that pair their 
start out West later on. It made ’em rich 
men in the end, blast em! And poor Silas, 
the fellow they made the monkey of, died; 
that’s all he got out of it. Well,’ —with a 
snap of his teeth—‘“‘perhaps ’twas a good 
thing he did die. That’s a terrible thing 
for me to say, but—but it’s what I’ve been 
thinkin’ half thenight through. Silas Brad- 
ford! My brother! This has cut the ground 
from under me, boy; I don’t think I’ll ever 
get over it.” 


E COVERED his eyes with his hand 
and groaned again. Banks was still 
looking at the portrait on the wall. 

“I wonder why she kept these things all 
this time,” he said slowly. “Why didn’t 
she or her husband get rid of them long 
ago? They were the only evidence there 
was, and I should have thought ——’”’ 

Abijah broke in. “Yes, yes, so should I 
have thought,” he snapped. ‘‘But I guess 
likely I can see why. That devilish agree- 
ment, now—there were other copies of 
that. Silas had one; he says so in that 
letter. And probably old Trent had an- 
other. 

“They didn’t any one of ’em trust the 
other two. And after Silas was killed 
Lije Truman hung on to his copy, and his 
widow did when he died; and, most likely, 
Chris Trent has got one hid somewheres. 

‘Either Maybelle or Chris could hold it 
over t’other in case anything did come 
out. They were all in it together, and here 
was proof that tied ’em in. The Cart- 
wright girl told me that her grandmother, 
in her last sickness, told her somethin’ 
about takin’ care of those papers. . . . 
Oh, it’s a thin explanation, I grant you. 
But there they are—and we’ve seen ’em, 
Lord help us!” 

Banks was still picking at the blotter. 
“Why did Elizabeth bring them to you, I 
wonder?” he murmured, thinking aloud. 

“Eh? Why, because she thought I 
ought to see ’em, I presume likely; I—and 
you. She said I could show ’em to you 
and your mother if I thought best.” 
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The Jolly Jester and his vegetable dolls make instant appeal to children 


The clown whose secret 


many mothers now use 


= OTHERS can get marvel- 
ous results with children 
rightat homeif they'll just make 
use of the child’s love of fun to 
establish sound habits,’’ says 
the Jolly Jester—in private 
life Wallace Mackay, author- 
ity on children’s food habits. 


Shrieks and gasps of laughter 
greet him when he clatters onto the 
school stage—this jolly clown with 
his load of vegetable dolls. In city 
after city the Jolly Jester sends chil- 
dren home with health lessons hap- 
pily learned. Thousands of mothers 
are now sharing his secret. They 
are appealing to the love of play, 
deep in every child’s heart, to build 
fundamental habits. 

That vitally important habit, for 
instance, of eating the right sort of 
breakfast. Nation-wide tests have 
shown that a child who comes to 
school without a hot, cooked cereal 
breakfast is definitely handicapped 





authorities for 32 years 


ct 
Here are some of the reasons why spe- j 
cialists have long considered Cream of 
Wheat an ideal hot, cooked cereal. i 
1. Because it is so rich in both phys- j 
ical and mental energy. It is all 
al food j 


re s 
2. Because, with every harsh, indi- 
— part of the grain removed, 
ream of Wheat is exceptionally 
pe ag ob wag a ness is so 
easily vari ing prunes, 
figs, or dates while cooking. ! 
Give your children the chance to do their } 
best, every day. Start them off regularly with 
Cream of Wheat for breakfast. 
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Cream or WHEAT CoMPANY 


in lessons and in games. That is why 
this rule hangs in 70,000 class rooms: 


‘“Every boy and girl needs a hot 
cereal breakfast’ 


Knowing this, mothers are some- 
times over-zealous in urging chil- 
dren to eat Cream of Wheat or other 
hot, cooked cereal. 

Then there’s a breakfast scene 
most parents recognize. Being told 
that the nice bowl of cereal is good 
for them, the children’s first instinct 
is to say, ‘But I don’t like my Cream 
of Wheat,”’ or ‘I don’t like oat- 
meal,’’ or whatever cereal it is. 
They'd probably react the same way 
to a picnic offered with a moral! 

But, just as the Jolly Jester makes 
a fascinating game of vegetables, so 
the new methods of child guidance 
come to your rescue for the hot, 
cooked cereal habit. The minute chil- 
dren can make a game of the right 
breakfast they'll pass their bowls 
for more Cream of Wheat. 

Now they can make it a game, 
through a children’s Club called 
the H. C. B. Club. 


FREE—mothers say this 
plan works wonders 


This fascinating H. C. B. Club plan 
arouses children’s enthusiasm for a hot, 
cooked cereal breakfast and makes them 
want to eat it regularly. Badges and a 
secret for members, gold stars and col- 
ored wall charts! All material free, sent 
direct to your children with a sample box 
of Cream of Wheat. They’ll work it out 
for themselves. 90,000 mothers are find- 
ing it such an easy way to be sure their 
children get the hot, cooked cereal they 
need so much. Send the coupon in today. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


for the H. C. B. Club as described above. 


Child’s name 


Depr. B-29 
MINNESOTA 
Gentlemen: Please send my child the free material 





First name Last name 
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MOTE 


» Mule Team Borax is the 

choice of millions of women 
who have learned that a harmless 
water softener is best. Unlike harsh 
‘““washing chemicals,’’ Borax is safe 
even for the finest of fabrics and for 
the hands. 


Just add a few tablespoons of Borax 
to each gallon of the wash water and 
hard water troubles are over. Plenty 
of rich suds from the soap—no more 
discouraging gray slime that rings 
the tub, sticks in. the fabric and yel- 
lows the clothes. 


But Borax is more than a water soft- 
ener. It is a cleanser, a deodorant, a 
mild antiseptic and an aid to soap. It 
loosens the dirt and stains and makes 
white clothes snowy white. 


For laundry work and all kinds of 
household cleaning Borax is a wonder- 
ful helper. It’s a good habit to buy 
Borax whenever you buy soap—and 
to use Borax with soap always. 


Write for our helpful booklet, ‘‘Better 
Ways to Wash and Clean.”’ It is free 
for the asking. Pacific Coast Borax 
Co., 100 William St., New York City, 
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“Yes; and then what? What does she 
expect us to do, Uncle Abijah?”’ 

“‘Do! There’s nothin’ to be done at this 
late day. She. said she’d talk with me 
again sometime. I don’t know what 
about.” 

“‘T was just wondering if ——’ 

“Yes? What?” 

“I was wondering if she had an idea of — 
of making some sort of restitution; pay- 
ing back the money, or anything like that.” 

‘Rubbish! Who could she pay it back 
to? And how, without draggin’ her grand- 
father’s reputation and Maybelle’s and 
Trent’s in the dirt? No! If she’s got any 
such crazy notion as that she’ll have to get 
rid of it. She’ll have to, for her own sake 
and yours and Margaret’s and mine, if for 
nothin’ else. The name of Bradford has 
been clean, so far as I know, since there 
was a Bradford in this part of the country. 
It’ll be kept clean; if I have anything to 
say about it. Besides,’”’ he added dog- 
gedly, “‘it’ll take more than these darned 
papers to make me believe Silas wasn’t 
dragged into the mess by main strength 
and against his will. He was—why, the 
whole county knows what he was. I wish 
I could find out the ins and outs of this! 
I will, if there’s any way possible; I’m not 
satisfied yet. If anybody knows more 
than I do I'll find it out. You hear me!”’ 

“‘For some time I have wondered if there 
wasn’t something queer in father’s history. 
About his sudden death and—and other 
things.” 


> 


HE captain gasped. ‘‘You’ve won- 
dered that!” he cried. “‘For heaven’s 
sake, why?” 

“‘Because—well, because of mother. 
She has never told me much about father. 
When I have asked questions concerning 
the latter part of his life she has never told 
me a great deal. It seemed to me that she 
hasn’t liked to talk about him. And there 
is another thing—well, I guess I won’t 
speak of that. It probably hasn’t any- 
thing to do with the Golconda.”’ 

“Well? Come! What is it?” 

“Nothing, perhaps. I can’t tell you, 
Uncle Abijah.”’ 

“Banks do you suppose Margaret 
knows—has known all along—more than 
we do about all this?” 

“Tam not sure. I think now that she 
may have.” 

Captain Abijah sprang to his feet. ‘‘I’ll 
settle that inside of twenty minutes!” he 
vowed fiercely. 

Banks, too, rose. He caught the cap- 
tain’s arm. “Uncle Bije,”’ he ordered. 
“Wait! If you are going to mother, I— 
I don’t want you to.” 

“Why not? If she knows anything at 
all I’m goin’ to know it too. Ain’t I got 
the right?” 

“Surely you have. But perhaps I have 
even more right. I had rather see her 
first—alone. I'll go home now. You can 
come there a little later. We will be wait- 
ing for you.” 

Abijah hesitated. His jaw wasclenched, 
and his fists were jammed into his coat 
pockets. Then with a shrug he turned 
away. “All right,” he growled. “‘Go and 
see her, but don’t stop by the way. I’ll be 
at your house in half an hour.’’ 

“Thank you, Uncle Bije. Where will 
you be in the meantime?” 

“Be? I'll be havin’ a heart-to-heart 
talk with Hettie. If she’s been holdin’ 
back anything all these years she won’t 
hold it any longer. I’ll get the last word 
out of her, if I 
have to shake it 


knew more than her son now knew—even 
though the knowledge might add to the 
humiliation and shame—that son must 
share the knowledge. 

She was in the dining room, hemming a 
tablecloth, when he came in. She looked 
up in surprise. ‘‘Why, Banks!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘What brings you home at half- 
past ten in the morning? Did you forget 
something? ”’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘No, mother,” he 
said. “I came to have a talk with you.” 
He threw off his coat, pulled forward a 
chair and seated himself beside her. 


HE had dropped her sewing and was 

gazing at him. ‘‘Banks,” she cried 
anxiously, “‘you look pale—and queer! 
What is it?”’ 

“T am going to tell you, mother. You 
must listen at first, while I tell you what I 
know. Then,’ he ended very earnestly, “I 
want you to tell me what you know—all 
of it. I am sure you know a great deal. 
Mother, Uncle Bije has gone to see Cousin 
Hettie. He thinks she knows—well, some- 
thing. He is coming here directly from 
her house. I hope you and I may have 
our talk—part of it, at least—before he 
comes. So you will listen and not in- 
terrupt, won’t you?” 

Her eyes met his for a long instant. The 
color was fading from her cheeks. “Yes, 
Banks; yes, of course!”’ 

He told of his uncle’s coming to the 
office, of Elizabeth’s call at the captain’s 
rooms in the Malabar, of her discovery of 
the packet of papers in the Truman safe, 
of her leaving them with Abijah. 

He went on to disclose the contents of 
those papers. When at last he finished 
she did not speak for a long moment. 
Then she sighed. 

“Poor Abijah,” she said sadly. ‘‘Poor, 
poor Abijah!”’ 

Banks nodded grimly. “‘ You would say 
that if you could have seen him,’ he 
agreed. ‘“‘ Well, mother, it is all true, isn’t 
it?”’ She hesitated. She was still pale 
but more composed than she had been at 
the beginning. He leaned toward her. 
“It is all true, isn’t it, mother?” he in- 
sisted. ‘“‘You must tell me—now.” 

““Yes, Banks, I am afraid it is.” 

“How long have you known it?” 

“‘Since your father’s death—or very 
soon afterward. That is, I had no real 
proof, but I was practically sure.” 

““And you have never mentioned it to 
anyone?” 

“No, Banks.” 

**Not even to your own son! Mother,” 
he asked with a gesture of despair, ‘‘why 
haven't you told me? While I was a kid— 
yes, I suppose I can understand your not 
telling me then. But I’ve been a man for 
years. Why didn’t you tell me; not leave 
me to find it out like this?’’ He sprang up 
and walked to the window, where he stood 
looking out, his hands jammed in his 
pockets and his foot patting the carpet. 


HE rose and, following him, put her arm 
about his shoulder. ‘Banks! Banks!” 
she pleaded. “Don’t speak that way! 
Don’t hold it against me! How could I 
tell you? How could I!” 
“Why couldn’t you? I am his son; he 
was my father. I had the right to know.” 
“And I was his wife—and your mother. 
And you were his son; that was just it. 
Everyone was so proud of him, you were 
so proud of him! I hoped, I prayed that 
you might always be; that you might never 
know what I 
knew. Don’t you 





out: ... > Inhalt 
an hour then.” 

He strode out of 
the office. Anda 
minute or two 
later Banks went 
out also. 
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see?”’ 

He did not an- 
swer. Her arm 
about his shoulder 
tightened its hold. 
Her voice trem- 
bled. ‘‘Oh, Banks, 
you must see! Tell 
me you do and 
that you forgive 








last he was to 
find out what it all 
meant. If Silas 
Bradford’s widow 
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A MOVING-PICTURE THEATER USHER 
TAKES HIS SWEETIE WALKING IN 
THE PARK 
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Page 82) 
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$100 


fo save 


Your hands 


At last, a way to mop without ruining 
your hands with ugly redness! More than 
a million women now mop with the 
Betty Bright and never touch stinging 
water. This‘mop wrings itself—just turn 
the handle grip’ without stooping and 
the dirt and water are squeezed out. 
Betty Bright is just what a woman 
wants in a mop. Square nosed, it cleans 
corners handily. Flat surfaced, it leaves 
no unmopped streaks. There’s no flying 
tail to slop baseboards and the cloth is 
doubly absorbent for fast cleaning. 
Your local department, hardware or 
grocery store will demonstrate the Betty 
Bright. Complete with cloth, only $1. 
If not there, send us dealer’s name and 
$1 and you'll get a complete Betty Bright 
post-paid. Parker-Regan Corporation, 
Dept. 110, 524 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 
O.; 593 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Such an easy way 
to wring a mop! 


Just turn the handle 
grip—the mop is wrung 


BETTY BRIGHT 
SELF-WRINGING Mo p 


Ask your dealer for these 
Betty Bright Housekeeping Helpers 


BETTY BRIGHT POLISHING DUST CLOTH, special 
fabric treated with Betty Bright Polish, 50c...- 
BETTY BRIGHT POLISH for varnish, enamel, lac- 
quer or Duco finishes, 30c and 60c.... BETTY 
BRIGHT REVERSIBLE DUST MOP—you use both 
sides; wears twice as long, $1.50.... BETTY 
BRIGHT JANITOR for heavy duty mopping, self- 
wringing; complete with cloth, $3.50. 
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Mrs. I. E. Brooks as a girl... when she 
started using Colgate’s 


Rack in 1908, exactly twenty years ago, Mrs. 
I. E. Brooks bought her first tube of Colgate’s. 
Today Mrs. Brooks is considered a beautiful 
woman...and her flashing white teeth deserve 
much of the credit. For what has more charm than 
a lovely smile? 
Is it any wonder, then, that Mrs. Brooks buys 
Colgate’s for her little daughter? Certainly she is 


anxious to give those sturdy little teeth the same ~ 


proven protection her own have had for years. 


Many tell the same story 


In this country, and in foreign countries the 
world over, you will find thousands of men and 
women like Mrs. Brooks. Because they began using 
Colgate’s ten, fifteen, even twenty years ago, their 
teeth are exceptionally sound and beautiful today. 
Man y of these people are so grateful that they write 
tous—sincere, unsolicited reports from people proud 
of the soundness and attractiveness of their teeth. 
There is nothing mysterious about these enviable 
results. The men and women fortunate enough to 
secure them did nothing that you cannot easily and 
quick ly do yourself. They visited their dentists for 
periodic inspections. And they used Colgate’s. 
Choose your dentifrice on the basis of results. 
Follow the lead of those who have already kept 
their teeth sound for years. Simply adopt for your 


own use the dentifrice most popular among people’ 


with well-preserved teeth. 
With Colgate’s, cleaning is not a side 


'ssue, or an added feature... it is the 
main thing. 


Name. 


/ a and. NOW her . 
Daughter 


uses the same Dental Cream , 


Colgate & Co., Dept. 206-J, 595 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


Please send me .a Free sample of Ribbon 
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Mrs. I. E. Brooks and her lovely little daughter, from a painting by Roy Spreter 


And, mark you, this supremely efficient cleaning 
is the basis of beautiful and long-lived teeth. 

In such a vital matter as the care of your teeth, 
could there be any safer guide than the actual ex- 
periences of people like yourself? 

Also, wouldn’t it be an immense satisfaction to 
know that the dentifrice you were using was the 
one which dentists recommend most frequently? 

So, for lovely teeth... for teeth that make your 
smile the asset that it should be . . . ask your 
druggist today for Colgate’s. Or, if you prefer, 


let us send you a sample to try. 
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Years ago we set out to make the best denti- 
frice possible. We interviewed leading dental 
authorities. They told us that the one thing 
a dentifrice should do is to clean teeth. We 
then produced Ribbon Dental Cream, designing 
it to do that one thing superlatively well. It 
is not medicated, because all experiments in 
the meantime have sustained the original 


principle that cleansing ve So 
is the only thing a denti- nt 
frice can do. Est, 1806 
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to hands. . advise Lux for dishes 


Try this beauty treatment in 
your own kitchen! In washing 
dishes, use the pure, rich suds 
these famous beauty schools 
choose as most gentle to the hands. 


|? eagetillpccs different soaps 
were experimented with by 
the National Schools of Cosme- 
ticlans—to find the very best for 
use in manicuring. 


Lux Is Gentlest 


As a result of these tests, Lux 
was officially chosen—because its 
sparkling, gentle suds were found 
most soothing to the hands! 

Mrs. Pearl Ecker Hubbell, Dean 
of these Schools and famous 
beauty expert, said, after these 
tests 

“T have issued instructions to 
our 12 schools that they are to 
begin. at once to use Lux in mani- 


Try Lux for dishes today! 
See how nice your hands 
look afterwards! No wife— 
no girl—need dread the task 
now. Lux gives lovely hands 
for less than a cent a day! 
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choose Lux suds as gentlest 


The National Schools of 
Cosmeticians — in 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT - MEMPHIS : CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS - DALLAS + DENVER 
PORTLAND : LOS ANGELES 
famous for leadership in 
beauty culture — choose 
gentle Lux suds as best 


for manicure after tests. 
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curing and to let it be known to 
all of the students and all of the 
patrons who come into the schools. 

“Tn caring for the hands, there 
is great danger in using soaps 
irritating to the sensitive skin of 
the hands. 

“Lux suds cleanse so gently 
that they soothe the skin and 
keep the hands beautifully white 
and smooth.” 


A Hint to Wives 


“For women in their homes, who 
must protect their hands in doing 
housework and dishes,’’ Mrs. 
Hubbell, Dean of the Schools, 
adds, “I can think of no better 
beauty aid than the use of Lux.” 
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He drew a long breath. ‘‘Oh, I forgive 
you,” he said gloomily. “I suppose I 
understand, ina way. Perhaps there was 
nothing to be gained by your telling now, 
so many years afterward. But in the be- 
ginning—why, mother it was a crime! 
The insurance companies were swindled— 
they paid the money on that ship and 
cargo.” 

“Yes. I realized that if something 
wicked had been done—and I supposed it 
had—by keeping what I knew, or guessed, 
to myself I was as wicked as he had been 
and as those others were. But he was 
dead. And he was my husband. I loved 
him, Banks; I always loved him. I 
couldn’t help it, even when—when I 
thought he did not love me; even when 
I knew ——” 

She paused. He turned to look down at 
her, but her face was hidden on his shoul- 
der. She was sobbing. 

“Knew?” he repeated. ‘“‘Knew what? 
I think there is something more you are 
still keeping from me.” 

“‘No, Banks! Oh, no! Don’t ——” 

“T’ve got to—and I am going to. 
Mother, I believe ——” 


E STOPPED—the front gate had 

clicked and slammed shut. Margaret 
and her son turned to look; through the 
window they saw Abijah Bradford striding 
up the path. They drew apart and were 
facing the door when he threw it open and 
entered the room. He looked at them. 

“Huh!” he grunted. ‘‘So you’ve told 
her, eh?” 

Margaret answered. ‘“‘Yes, Abijah,” 
she said quietly, “‘Banks has told me.” 

“T see! And how much of it did you 
know already?” 

Before his mother could reply Banks 
asked a question. ‘‘Have you seen Het- 
tie?’’ he asked. 

The captain nodded grimly. ‘I’ve seen 
her. She and I have had it out, same as 
I told you we would. She didn’t hold 
back much from me, I guess; she was too 
scared just at that minute, for I wasn’t 
what you’d call gentle. I gather that she’s 
never known much of anything. But she’s 
guessed and suspicioned and has always 
been frightened and nervous for fear I, or 
somebody else, might learn more. She 
knows it now, though! I didn’t muffle my 
engine down; I gave it to her full steam. 
I told her that if this was true Silas and 
Ben Trent and Lije Truman were crooks 
who’d ought to have been in jail and that 
Uncle Abner belonged there with ’em. 
Yes, and I said I shouldn’t be a mite sur- 
prised if she landed there herself afore 
long.” 


ARGARET sighed. ‘‘Poor Hettie!” 

she said. ‘‘ Well, I have always be- 

lieved she suspected something of the 
truth. I am sorry for her.” 

“You needn’t be. So,” he went on 
angrily, “‘you knew yourself, then? Yes, 
you did, of course. . . Answer me! 
Come! Don’t you understand what this 
means to me? My—my own brother!” 

“And my husband, Abijah.” 

“Eh? Yes, your husband! And Banks’ 
father. Oh, Margaret, it isn’t true, is it? 
There’s a mistake somewhere. I won’t be- 
lieve it of Silas—I can’t!” 

His face was working with emotion. He 
choked and, reaching into his pocket for 
his handkerchief, wiped his forehead. 
Then, frowning, he stepped toward her. 

“Come, now,” he ordered, ‘‘you’ve as 
much as said you know somethin’. What 
do you know?” 

His nephew broke in. “‘ Wait, mother,” 
he said. “I'll tell him. . . . She knows 
everything, Uncle Bije. All that we 
know—and more, I am afraid.” 

“More! Is there more yet?” the cap- 
tain exclaimed. 

“T think so. Mother, you must tell us 
everything now.” 

Margaret’s face was white, but she met 
her brother-in-law’s gaze with calm de- 
fiance. “‘I have told Banks all I know 
about the Golconda,”’ she said. ‘‘ And that 


— 


is no more—perhaps a little less—than 
you and he have found out.”’ 

“Hold on!” Abijah snapped. “You say 
you know all that. How long have yoy 
known it?” 

““Since soon after Silas died.” 

“‘And you’ve kept your mouth shut ever 
since!” 

“cc Yes. ” 

“Yes! And you let Trent and Truman 
collect the insurance and square them. 
selves with all creation and take the swag 
and go out West and get rich and come 
back and live and die like honest men, 
You knew it, and you let ’em do that?” 

“Yes, Abijah.” 

“Why? Why? Were you afraid of your 
own hide? Were you in on the game?” 


ANKS stepped forward. “‘Come, come, 
Uncle Bije,” he protested. ‘‘That’s 
enough of that!” 

“Is it? Maybe it’s enough for you— 
you’re her son, and I presume likely you 
can’t help takin’ after her. But it don’t 
satisfy me. I’m Bradford all through; 
there’s no Banks in me. I know that 





crowd! When Silas married into ’em | 
told him he was makin’ the mistake of his 


life and he’d live to be sorry—and I guess | 
he did! When he was heme here the last | 


time I could see he was worried and 
fretted. He didn’t act like himself. And 
now I believe I know where the trouble 
lay. And, long as we’re talkin’ about this 
we may as well go through to the finish. 
Ever since he died, poor fellow, I’ve won- 
dered and wondered why he didn’t leave 
more. I never said much, but I’ve won- 
dered. He’d always earned big wages; 


he’d made some sound investments. What | 


had he done with his money? He’d been 


extravagant, maybe; spent more ’n he'd | 
ought to. Well, who was responsible for | 


that? It’s been my experience that a man 
with a savin’ wife is savin’ himself. And 
a man with an honest wife doesn’t often 
do crooked things. So that’s why I ask 
you, Margaret Banks, how much you 


knew of this Golconda business afore it | 


happened? How much did you ——” 


But his nephew’s voice stopped him in | 


the middle of the sentence. “Shut up, 
Uncle Bije!’’ he commanded. “You're 
making a fool of yourself.” 


HE captain gasped. His face was pur- 

ple and he was brandishing a clenched 
fist. ‘‘You—you young scamp! Takin’ 
her part against rf 

Margaret stepped between them. “That 
is enough, Abijah,”’ she said sternly. ‘No, 
Banks; I can take my own part. And— 
yes, I think I will! I didn’t intend to; I 
never meant that you or he should know 
anything. But you shall know it. Wait!” 

She turned and left the room; they 
heard her ascend the stairs. The captain’s 
fist fell to his side. 

“I—I’msorry, boy,” hemuttered. “I’ve 
said more than I ought to, perhaps. I— 
well, I’m almost crazy, I guess.” 

“Hush! It is only because I realize 
that you are crazy, or next door to it, that 
keeps me from throwing you into the 
street. I’ll do it yet, if you don’t beg her 
pardon. Now shut up!” 

Perhaps for the first time since his days 
before the mast Capt. Abijah Bradford 
obeyed an order. He did not say another 
word. Sinking into a chair, he stared 
moodily at the carpet. A few minutes 
later Margaret returned to the dining 
room, carrying an oblong box. It was of 
mahogany inlaid with ebony and had a 
copper handle, sunk flush with the wood, 
at either end. The initials ““S. B.” were 
painted neatly on its top. Banks and his 
uncle recognized it. It had been Silas 
Bradford’s writing desk; he had carried it 
with him on many voyages. : 

Margaret placed it upon the dining 
table. With a key which she had in her 
hand she unlocked it and lifted the lid. 
Then she pulled forward and extended 
the folded writing surface, covered with 
green felt. ‘You know what this is, of 
course?” she said. 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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(1) pevece you super- 

vise the laundress at 
home, or send clothes 
out to questionable 
quarters you will find 
that aa i laundries 
offer freedom from work 
and worry in a variety 
of services to meet every 
family need. All-ironed 
work, partially-ironed 
work, and a plan which 
returns clothes damp for 
ironing are a few of 
many individualized 
services available at 
laundries today. 
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Feeax,'' said Alice solemnly, 
I do believe you are on the verge of winning an 
argument with me!’’ 


“Well, it will be the first time in recorded his- 
tory,’ declared young Gartley. ‘“Tell me more!”’ 


mh 


“It’s about the laundry, dear. You've been saying 
every washday for years that we ought to send our 
clothes to the laundry. But I just couldn't bring 
myself to do it. I'm about convinced that I was wrong. 


“T always remember what Mother used to say 
about laundries. But here of late I’ve been wonder- 
ing . . . How did Mother really know? She never 
sent anything to the laundry except an occasional 
bundle of Dad’s collars. And anyway, laundries 
Must have changed a lot in the last fifteen years! 
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66 
‘Tomorrow 


SA Lice said 


a 


“I’ve been reading the advertisements about mod- 
ern laundry service. And I’ve noticed, too, that laun- 
dry routemen call at nearly every house in this block. 
What's more, I’ve talked to the women, and they 
all say the same thing, ‘Laundry service is ever so 


CF}e LAUNDRY 
does it best 
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I will know for sure” 







































Go with Alice 
into Launderland 


Chis delightful journey booklet may 
be had from any modern laundry dis- 
playing, on its trucks, this picture of 
Alice in Launderland. A telephone 
call will bring your copy. 







much more satisfactory than bothering with a laun- 
dress; the clothes really last longer; and laundry wash- 
ing costs less!’ It just doesn’t seem possible that 
they could al] be mistaken, does it, Perry? 


am bh & 


‘*So I’ve made up my mind to one thing: Tomor- 
row, I’m going to visit a modern laundry. I’m go- 
ing to peek into every nook and corner and see for 
myself just how they run things.”’ 


mh tb 


True to her word, the very next day Alice was a 
visitor in Launderland. What she saw—and learned 
—will be revealed as we journey with her. But this 
much we can whisper now: Alice no longer gives 
up a seventh of her week to the woes of washday. 
The Gartleys now send their clothes to the laundry. 
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for Economical Transportation 














cA car for her, too! 


More and more every day, “a car for her, too” is becoming a 
necessity in families all over the land. And because the Bigger and 
Better Chevrolet is so ideal as a personal car, there has been a 
phenomenal increase in the number of Chevrolets being driven 
by women. It provides the distinction of bodies by Fisher—the 
effortless control of ball-bearing steering and big, non-locking 
four-wheel brakes—and the smoothness and dependability of a 
famous valve-in-head engine. It is smart, compact and carries 
an undeniable air of quality—an air that women instinctively 
sense and demand in a car of their own. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


The Roadster, $495; The Touring, $495; The Coach, $585; The Coupe, $595; 
The 4-Door Sedan, $675; The Convertible Sport Cabriolet, $695; 
The Imperial Landau, $715. Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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\bijah did not speak. Banks nodded. 
‘tt is father’s desk, the one he always had 

th him on shipboard.” 

‘Yes. It was saved, with his trunk and 
oiher things belonging to him, when the 
Colconda burned. After he died all those 
things were sent home to me. I expected 
them,”’ she added with a catch of the 
breath; “he had written me that they 
would be sent.” 

Abijah looked up. “When did he write 
you?” he blurted in incredulous surprise. 
“Not from San Francisco! He didn’t 
have time for that?’ 

“Yes, he did. He wrote and mailed the 
letter the very day he—he died. I got 
the telegram saying that he was dead, 
about a week before the letter came.” 

“But you never told me you got any 
such letter!” 


“T DIDN’T tell anyone. There were 
things in that letter I meant no one 
should ever see. At first I thought I must 
burnit. Then, because it was his last letter 
and—and because of one thing he did say, 
I couldn’t. I kept it. It is here, in this 
desk—with some other letters. Those I 
should have burned. I didn’t, and perhaps 
now it is just as well. They help to explain ° 
away some of the dreadful things you ac- 
cused me of just now, Abijah Bradford. 
Now I am going to show you both what 
Silas showed me when I first saw this desk.” 

She lifted the ink bottle from its place. 
Then she drew out certain small vertical 
partitions—fixed and immovable parti- 
tions, Banks had always supposed them to 
be—and laid them upon the table. Next 
she removed the little drawers. 

“And now,” she said, “‘you will see. 
He always hid his very private papers 
here. I knew that, although no one else 
did. And so when they sent his desk 
home to me I—I knew where to look.”’ 

She took from the secret compartment 
three letters, in their envelopes—one by 
itself, the other two held together by a rub- 
ber strap. She laid the little packet upon 
the table. The envelopes were yellowed 
by time, and each was stamped and 
postmarked. Upon the uppermost Banks 
read his father’s name in what looked like 
a woman’s handwriting. ‘Capt. Silas 
Bradford, Maritime Hotel, San Francisco, 
California.” 

Margaret was holding the single letter 
in her hand. 

“This did not come to me with the others 
in the desk,” she went on. “‘I put it there 
myself, afterward. It is—it is that last let- 
ter of his tome. I—— No, no! Please 
don’t say anything; I must go through 
with this. I—I will!’ 


r WAS to Banks she was speaking, and 
at him only she looked. “‘ Your father 
and I were very happy when we were first 
married,” she said. ‘‘ No two people could 
have been happier than we were—then. 
We didn’t have much money, but we were 
young and he was able and smart and 
ambitious, and everybody prophesied 
great things for him. Oh, well, you know 
«!| that! Of course, his marrying me was 
| mistake; everyone said so—his own 
people in particular. They felt his marry- 
ing a girl whose family had never 
amounted to much was—but Abijah has 
‘cid you how he and they felt about 
tuat. ... No, wait! I shan’t speak of it 
again, Perhaps I shouldn’t have let him 
marry me; but I was so young and he was 
So masterful and—and I cared so much for 
him. We did marry. 

“ He went on doing well and succeeding, 
and at last they took him into the 
frm. Then you came, and then—then I 
began to be troubled about him. At first I 
used to go up to Boston and stay for weeks 
at a time, the baby and I, but by and by 
he didn’t seem to like to have me do that. 
And he wasn’t so—he was different to me. 
He was always kind, and anything I asked 
for I could have, but there was something 
on his mind; I knew it. At first I thought 
it Was money—the firm was having a hard 
fight of it, he said. But then I began to 
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wonder if there wasn’t something else— 
yes, if there wasn’t someone else. I found 
a letter in a coat he had left here at home. 
Perhaps I shouldn’t have read it, but it 
was signed by her Christian name. Well, 
I didn’t say anything to him about it; I 
was ashamed of having read it. And I tried 
to think it didn’t really mean anything.” 

She paused again. Banks spoke invol- 
untarily. 

““Mother!”’ he cried. 
woman? Was it ——”’ 

“Yes. She was a widow then, and she 
was keeping a sort of boarding house in 
Boston. Captain Truman lived there, and 
I suppose your father began going there a 
first to see him. Then afterward he ——” 

Abijah Bradford’s hands clenched upon 
the arms of his chair. ‘‘Maybelle Tru- 
man!” he gasped. “And you dare to tell 
me that Silas ——” 

“Hush, Abijah! Let me finish. She 
wasn’t Mrs. Truman then; she was May- 
belle Rodgers. She was older than he was, 
but she was very good looking and—and 
fascinating, I suppose. Oh, well! I don’t 
know how far it went; I don’t want to 
know. .. . Youaccused me of being extrav- 
agant just now; you couldn’t understand 
what became of the money Silas must have 
saved. It didn’t come to me, that I do 
know; I didn’t spend it... . Well, then he 
sailed on the Golconda on that last voyage. 
He came home and stayed a whole week 
before he left, and that is the week I like to 
remember. He was more like himself than 
he had been for ever so long. Then he went 
away, and I didn’t hear a word until the 
telegram came saying he was dead. Then 
came his letter—this letter—and then his 
desk and those letters there. And when I 
read them I wished I was dead too. But 
I couldn’t die; I had my boy to live for. I 
have been living for him ever since.” 

She sighed wearily. ‘‘That is all I can 
say now,” she added. “Those three letters 
I want you both to read. I shall go away 
while you read them; I shall be in my 
room upstairs. When you want me I will 
come down.” 


“‘Who was the 


HE turned and left the dining room. 
Abijah might have tried to detain her, 
but his nephew caught his arm. After she 
had gone the two men looked at each other. 
The captain’s hand moved toward the 
letters on the table. 

“You are going to read them?’’ fal- 
tered Banks. 

“Tam!” declared Abijah heavily. ‘‘Sh 
has said things that, if they’re true ——’”’ 

“They are true; I had begun to guess 
something like this, though not so bad. . . . 
Well, then—read them!”’ 

Abijah opened the first of the two letters 
bearing his brother’s name upon their en- 
velopes. Banks, looking over his shoul- 
der, read as he did. They read the first, 
then the second. Intimate letters they 
were; impassioned, at times angry. The 
first was pleading; the second was threat- 
ening and ended with this declaration: 


You did not come to see me before you 
sailed; you promised me you would. You 
did not even write me. Does it mean that 
you are tired of me and are trying to run 
away? You shan’t. When I hear that you 
are safe in San Francisco I shall know you 
have received this. I shall give you time to 
answer. Then if I get no answer from you I 
shall come out there. I don’t care what peo- 
ple say or what happens. All that should 
mean nothing to you and me. And remem- 
ber J know a great deal. I shan’t tell what I 
know unless it is necessary. Whether I do 
tell or not depends upon you and your treat- 
ment of me when I come. ‘ 


Toe were protests of undying affec- 
tion and then the signature. 

The sheet of paper fell from Abijah’s 
hand. He groaned aloud. Banks took the 
third letter from the table. 

““We must read this, Uncle Bije,’”’ he 
said. “Mother wants us to.” 

“No! I don’t want to read it. Ain’t 
those others enough? . . . Well, well, 
go ahead, if you’ve got to. What differ- 
ence does anything make—now!”’ 

The third letter was from Silas Brad- 
ford to his wife, written the day he died. 
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OR over half a century now, 
learned men have earnestly 
been studying the science of 
infant feeding. Testing 
theories —experimenting 

with formulas. 

One food after another has been tried 
—appraised—accepted or rejected. No 
universal formula—right for all babies— 
has ever been found. None ever will be 
found. But it is interesting to know that 
the first baby food ever manufactured— 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk—hasagreed 
with more babies than any other one food 
ever tried. 

Year after year, with discussions rag- 
ing, formulas changing, Eagle Brand has 
continued successfully to feed the baby. 
To feed millions of babies! Many of them 
are grandparents now. Still more are young 
fathers and mothers—feeding their own 
babies on Eagle Brand. Time after time, 
in difficult feeding cases as well as under 
normal conditions, Eagle Brand is pre- 
scribed by doctors as the food most likely 
to agree with the child. 











Why is Eagle Brand so successful ? 


Eagle Brand is pure, fresh, whole cow's 
milk, condensed by removing most of the 
water and modified by the addition of re- 
fined sugar, to supply the carbohydrates 
that all infants require. The same nourish- 
ing qualities found in certified and pasteur- 
ized milk are in Eagle Brand also—bone 
and tissue-building elements and essential 
gorse vitamins—but all in a 
orm far easier than ordinary milk to as- 
similate. In the baby’s stomach, Eagle 
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Brand forms tiny soft curds, very much 
like those formed by mother’s milk. 

So, when a baby must be weaned, or 
when additional feeding must help out 
the breast feedings, countless mothers 
turn to Eagle Brand. And Eagle Brand, 
supplemented at the proper ages by those 
additional foods now generally prescribed 
—orange juice, cereals, cod liver oil, etc. 
—takes baby after baby triumphantly 
through the bottle-feeding stage to a 
sturdy childhood. 


You know these Eagle Brand babies! 


In these very pages, month after month, 
year after year, you have seen smiling 
pictures of children raised on Eagle Brand. 
All are voluntarily sent to us by proud 
parents! Eagle Brand has always had a 
wealth of freely offered testimonials to 
draw upon! 

Eagle Brand never varies. It is always 
uniform—always pure—always safe—for 
traveling, for use in extreme climates or 
where the fresh milk supply is of doubt- 
ful quality. Even in hottest weather it 
keeps without ice. 

You will be interested to know that 
Eagle Brand is a wonderful body-builder 
for the growing child, preventing and 
overcoming malnutrition. From the age 
of two years on, serve Eagle Brand as a 
drink between meals. Use it also as a deli- 
cious spread for children’s bread. 


Two booklets free! 


Mail the coupon for “‘Baby’s Welfare” 
and ‘What Other Mothers Say.” They 
contain practical feeding information and 
stories of Eagle Brand babies. 
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Tue Borpen Company, Borden Building 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free copies of “Baby's Welfare” and 
“What Other Mothers Say.” My baby is. . . .months old. 
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I—L. H. J. 10-28 
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Two-tone tug on floor. 


Modern Science 
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YY the Patented Olson Process, 
greatest scientific development in 

tug making of recent years, we extract the wool 
from your materials, and bleach, spin, dye and 
weave into new Duo-Velvety rugs guaranteed 
to rival rugs sold retail for double our price. 


Free! Write Today 


Write for SAMPLES and CATALOG 
(30 Model Rooms in Color) describing our 
scientific new Process that has helped a 
million women to save HALF on rugs. 

Every rug is woven Seamless and Reversible 
with the same deep, close, velvety nap on 
both sides to give double wear. Twice as soft 
underfoot. Oriental, Two-tone, Modern- 
istic, Oval and Hook designs. All designs are 
woven clear through, so you can use both sides. 
Any size in One Week. WE GUARANTEE to 
_Satisfy or pay for materials. (Our 54th Year.) 
aa ~We Pay Transportation from All States. 
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It was heart-rending, almost incoherent in 
parts. There were partial confessions of 
wrong done. He had committed a crime— 
what crime he did not state. But for the 
most part he begged Margaret’s forgive- 
ness: 


You are the only woman I ever cared for. 
I know you won’t believe it, but it is true. A 
dozen times in the past two years I have been 
on the point of ending this other thing, but I 
was in a trap and couldn’t get away. 

Now I am going to take the only possible 
way out. Perhaps no one but you will ever 
know that I did take it—I mean to make it 
look like an accident. You see, they have a 
hold on me, she and a man out here. If she 
doesn’t tell everything he will, unless he is 
paid and paid and paid. So it is good-by. 

But, oh, Margaret, dear if it doesn’t all 
come out please, please never let our boy 
know the kind of man his father was. That 
is the only thing I ask. If you can forgive a 
little and believe that I have always loved 
you and no one else so much the better. But 
the boy—don’t tell him, if you can help it. 
God bless you! 


Banks read the pitiful thing aloud, 
stopping at intervals and then forcing 
himself on to the end. He staggered to his 
feet and walked to the window. His uncle 
remained where he was, his face buried in 
his hands. 

“He killed himself!’’ he moaned. “It 
wasn’t an accident. He killed himself, 
like—like a coward!” 

“Yes. Well, that doesn’t surprise me so 
much, either. Since I saw those papers 
you brought to the office I suspected that 
was the truth ofit. . . . And now what, 
Uncle Bije?”’ 


BIJAHshookhishead. “Idon’tknow,”’ 

he muttered. “Yes, I do—I know 

one thing!”” He stepped to the sitting 

room and called. ‘“‘Margaret!’’ he cried. 
““Come down, will you please?”’ 

She came. Her brother-in-law stood be- 
fore her. There was no trace of red in his 
cheeks now; he was white, and he stead- 
ied himself with a hand on the chair back. 

“Margaret,” he said, ‘‘I want you to 
answer me one question: Why, for heav- 
en’s sake, didn’t you speak out twenty 
years ago when you learned all this? Why 
didn’t you tell me—if nobody else?” 

She smiled faintly. “How could I, 
Abijah?” she said. ‘‘ What good would it 
have done? I knew what Silas was to 
you—and to Hettie and all the Denboro 
people. I hoped you might never know. 
And then there was Banks. I wanted him 
to respect his father. In that letter of 
his—you read it, didn’t you?—he begged 
me never to tell Banks.” 

“He begged you, yes; but after the 
way he’d treated you —— And then 
when he was in a fair way to pay for that 
treatment he sneaked out of payin’ by 
shootin’ himself—and left you to bear the 
brunt! Margaret, I—I’ve never been quite 
right with you. I’ve prided myself on 
bein’ a Bradford, and I know I’ve over and 
over let you see I thought Silas made a 
mistake by marryin’ as he did. And 
now—now I realize that there never was a 
Bradford fit to step foot on this earth with 
you!” 

“There, there, Abijah!’”’ she had taken 
two of the letters—those signed by May- 
belle Rodgers—and going to the stove, 
opened its door and laid them upon the 
coals. “‘That is done—at last,’ she said. 


XVII 


HERE were other papers and letters 

in the secret compartment of the writ- 
ing desk, but it was not until the following 
day that Banks and his uncle went 
through them together. By that time 
Abijah was more like himself, more com- 
posed and in a condition to think more 
clearly. 

They found nothing further of impor- 
tance. The copy of the agreement be- 
tween the partners—Silas Bradford’s 
copy, which his brother was certain he 
must have had and kept for his own pro- 
tection—was not there, nor had Margaret 
ever seen it. 

“He might have had it in his pocket or 
somewheres,” suggested the captain, ‘‘and 


’twas lost when the ship burned. It don’t 
seem likely he would, but he might. Any- 
how it doesn’t make any difference. We’ve 
seen one copy of the cussed thing, and 
that’s enough! Nobody else must ever 
see that; they shan’t, if I can help it.” 

Banks was troubled. “But that copy 
doesn’t belong to us,’’ he suggested. “‘It is 
Elizabeth’s. All those papers she brought 
to you are hers now.” 

“T know, but I’m goin’ to try and get 
her to let me get rid of the whole pack. 
I say now what I said to you yesterday 
mornin’ at your office—practically no 
good and a whole lot of harm would 
come from makin’ this mess public. It’s 
been buried for twenty years. It’s got 
to stay buried.” 


UT, Uncle Bije, will it stay buried— 
always, even if Elizabeth is willing 
for you to destroy that agreement and the 
rest? Father’s copy we can’t find; it is 
lost, no doubt. But don’t you suppose 
Trent may have his grandfather’s copy?” 
Abijah nodded. ‘‘Why, yes,” 
mitted; “he may. I’ve thought of that, 
of course. Suppose he has; he’s the very 
last one who can afford to show it.” 

“But, Uncle Abijah ——”’ 

““See here, boy, do you want this dead- 
and-gone crookedness dug up? Do you 
think it would be treatin’ the Cartwright 
girl fair?” 

“No, Ido not. She isn’t to blame; she 
mustn’t suffer. You are right, Uncle Bije.”’ 

“‘Seems to me I am. You and I might 
face the music. It would be pretty tough 
on me to have the name of. Bradford 
turned into a dirty joke, but I guess likely 
I’d take my share of the dirt, if I felt I 
ought to. I don’t, though; I honestly 
don’t! And there’s somebody else who 
counts more than all hands of us together. 
She’s stood enough. She’s heard the hus- 
band that treated her like—well, you know 
how he treated her—preached up as the 
town wonder and a plaster saint and the 
Lord knows what. She’s let me and Hettie 
and others as much as tell her to her face 
that she was Silas Bradford’s one mistake. 
And not a complaint from her, not even a 
hint! For your sake—just for yours— 
she’s stood all that ——’”’ 

Banks broke in. “Don’t!” he protested. 
“Don’t say any more! After all, nothing 
or nobody should matter beside her. She 
is—is ——’”’ He did not finish the sen- 
tence. 


IS uncle nodded. ‘You bet she is!” 

he vowed almost reverently. ‘‘There’s 
a lot of back pay comin’ to her, boy; and 
as long as I live I don’t mean to lose the 
chance of a payment. Squarin’ a little 
of that debt is goin’ to be my job from 
now on.” 

‘And mine!” 

“Yes, and yours. Well, I’ll see Eliza- 
beth. 1 think she’ll be willin’ to abide by 
my judgment.” 

He came to the office two days after- 
ward to report. that he had had a long talk 
with Elizabeth and had convinced her that 


silence was the only just policy. She had. 


put her grandmother’s papers in his hands 
to do with as he saw fit. ‘‘And they went 
into the stove,” he added. 

Banks and his mother had one more 
heart-to-heart talk before it was agreed 
that the subject was to be dropped for 
good and all and never to be mentioned 
by them again. 

““We must forget it,” she said. ‘You 
know now all that I know. We have each 
other, and there are no secrets between 
us, thank God! Those bad years are gone; 
and we are going to have, I hope, many 
happy ones together. 

“Please don’t spoil that happiness by 
reminding me. By the way, dear, you 
can’t tell me yet why you gave up your 
position with Mr. Trent?” 

Heshook his head. ‘‘Someday, mother,” 
he said; ‘“‘not yet. She wasn’t the only 
one I promised. I want to do the square 
thing—now—more than I ever did.” He 
ceased speaking and seemed to fall into a 
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HE dishes weren’t awfully 

greasy. Just ordinary dishes. 
She used plenty of mild soap. 
Of course her hands were in the 
water three times a day. But 
that scum which always forms 
when you put soap in hard water 
kept those hands, once white and 
smooth, all red and rough. 


Melo softens hard water, mak- 
ing it a remarkable cleaner, with 
or without soap. It prevents that 
scum from forming. That scum 
is the result of soap combining 
with the hardness in hard water. 
But scum never forms in soft wa- 
ter. Melo makes hard water as 
soft as rain water. A teaspoonful 
of Melo in the dishpan—no red 
hands and the soap wonderfully 
effective. 


Two tablespoonfuls of Melo in 
the bath prevent the ring from 
forming around the tub. Two 
tablespoonfuls in the washtubs 
save % to he the amount of 
soap and make the clothes easier 
to wash. A pinch of Melo in the 
washbasin gives you completely 
soft water for your hands and face. 


Buy three cans of Melo. Keep 
one in the kitchen, one in the 
laundry, one in the bathroom. 
Get them at your grocer’s. 


The water in the United States is gener 

ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 

will make the water in your city ds sO 
ds rain water. 
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5—It is easily disposed of; no unpleasant laundry. 
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The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 
*Kotex is the only sanitary pad that deodorizes 

by patented process. (Patented No. 1,670,587, 
granted May 22, 1928.) 
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reverie—not altogether a pleasant one, 
judging from his expression. 

She watched him foramoment. “Banks, 
dear,” she said. 

He started. ‘“‘Yes, mother?” 

“* Are you and she still friendly?” 

*‘She? Oh! Elizabeth, you mean?” 

“Yes. You were thinking about her, 
weren’t you?” 


5 ES; you are a great mind reader, 

mother. Why, yes, I suppose we are 
friendly, in a way. Not so friendly as we 
used to be—she didn’t understand my re- 
fusing to do what her grandmother and 
Trent asked me to do and not explaining 
why. You knew about that. She wrote me 
after the fire, and I wrote her, but I haven’t 
seen her to talk with since Trent and I had 
our row.” 

‘Shall you see her?”’ 

“You mean go and see her? No, I think 
not.” 

66 Why? ” 

“Oh, because! That situation hasn’t 
changed; I still can’t explain. And there 
are other reasons. Now that Mrs. Tru- 
man is dead she will be rich. That is, she 
will be unless there was any truth in that 
pauper stuff. And of course there wasn’t; 
it was just bluff to make me come to time.”’ 

“Pauper stuff?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Truman said something 
about being in financial difficulties; I 
never believed it. I have thought it out, 
and as I see it my keeping away from her 
will be the best thing for us both.” 

“‘But don’t you think she might be glad 
to see you? She is alone in the world now, 
and that is when friends mean a great 
deal.” 

“‘T can’t take advantage of that, can I? 
She will have friends enough by and by— 
friends of her own kind, with money and 
everything. I made a fool of myself by 
promising what I had no business to prom- 
ise, and perhaps I was a bigger fool still 
to keep that promise. Trent accused me 
of not playing straight with him—I’ll play 
straight with her,’’ he vowed doggedly. 
“At any rate, I won’t be altogether 
selfish.” 


HE regarded him with a rueful smile. 
“Banks,” she said, ‘‘if the time ever 
comes when changing your mind is the only 
thing that stands between you and happi- 
ness—happiness for you and perhaps some- 
one else—for heaven’s sake, change it!” 
He was silent. She patted his shoulder. 
“Banks,” she said, “‘listen: Here is one 
thing more. I have never in my life been 
jealous of but one person. I promise you I 
never, never will be jealous of anyone else!’’ 


Banks’ law . 


«+ 
Hezekiah, when he came, often remained 
to gossip. One afternoon, after the usu: 
questions and answers concerning progre: 
in the searching, he made a remark which 
Banks did not understand. “‘ Ain’t nobod 
but me ever asked you to do any invest 
gatin’ out West for ’em, have they?”’ he 
asked with a chuckle. 
Banks looked up. ‘No, sir,” he repliec. 
“And you ain’t showed them reports 
you did get to nobody, eh?”’ 
“I don’t remember having told anyorie 
that I ever got such reports, Mr. Bartlett.” 
The old fellow was much amused. “ You 
never told me, I give in to that!” he ob- 
served, still chuckling. ‘‘For shuttin’ up 
tight you’ve got a quahog beat a sea 
mile. But I’ve been given to understand 
that somebody else has been lookin’ into 
sartin matters, and that what they larned 
so fur ain’t makin’ ’em too joyful.” 
“What do you mean, Mr. Bartlett?” 
“Maybe I don’t mean nothin’. What 
I’ve heard was just talk. All right, young 
fellow, let’s wait and see. Only I want to 
say this: If somethin’ comes out of the 
nothin’ and that somethin’ has saved me 
from swappin’ a hundred and odd shares 
of a good thing for some more shares in a 
mighty shady one there ought to be an 
extry dividend declared with your name 
on it—eh? Well, maybe there 
might be yet; you can’t never tell.” 
That was all he would say on the sub- 
ject, but it set Banks to wondering. That 
evening, at home, Captain Abijah called; 
he, too, had heard rumors and was much 
excited by them. 


CCORDING to those rumors the 
Ostable National Bank was in trouble 
of some kind. No one seemed to be quite 
sure what, but that it was real trouble 
there appeared to be little doubt. There 
had been a sort of half-hearted run on the 
bank already, and it looked as if the next 
day might turn it into a genuine one. 

“Folks are talkin’ everywhere,”’ said 
the captain. ‘“‘Just what started it, or 
rather how it got out after it started, I’m 
sure I don’t know. The bank examiner is 
mixed up in it somewhere, and back of it 
is the failure of a concern out West that 
Chris Trent may be pretty deepin. He was 
carryin’ one of that firm’s notes amongst 
his bank’s paper. I know that—knew it 
when the merger was, or so we all thought, 
practically fixed up. Accordin’ to Chris 
that concern was solid as Gibraltar. And 
as the note was backed by him and May- 
belle Truman of course we thought it must 
be good.” 

“Tt wasn’t the Western World Sales 
Company?” Banks asked the question, 
and he spoke without considering the pre- 
knowledge which it implied. “I thought 
.so! That was the 

one Mr. David- 








practice was 
growing again. It 
was not a feverish 
growth; he was 
not obliged to 
work very hard, 
and he still had 
much spare time 
on his hands, but 
there was an im- 
provement. His 
uncle’s influence 
was bringing him 
a few trifling 
commissions, and 
Caldwell had in- 
trusted him with 
still more ‘“‘stick- 
ers”’ in the shape 
of overdue ac- 
counts. Solomon 
Dobbs’ cranberry 
case was pursuing 
its devious way, 
and Hezekiah 
Bartlett brought 
in yet another 
titlesearch. The 














son said was*¥ 


mighty shaky.” / 
. His “uncle 
turned and 


looked at him. 
*Ye-es,”” he said 
slowly, ‘that is 
the one. And 
so — er — Davic- 
son said it was 
shaky, eh? 

want to know! 
Well, who is this 
Davidson? Ani 
who did he sa: 
that to—an‘ 

® when?” 


ANKS bit his 

lip. His foo: 
was in the trap 
and he himsel/ 
had put it there. 
Abijah was re: 
garding him be- 
tween puckered 
lids, 








old man loved to 
gamble in petty 
deals in real es- 





WHEN WOMAN, LOVELY WOMAN 
STOOPS TO FLYING 


“Humph!” he 
grunted, “Well, 
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In these October days baby’s delicate skin is kept from 


chafing by frequent dusting with Johnson’s 


= 
i 
s 


Soothing - -- Cooling --- Healing --- Safe 


flat top, and holds just as much 
fine Baby Powder as before - - - 


Mothers: for information and 


Borated - - - absolutely pure - -- 
Contains no stearate of zinc - -- 


re SRN er Reyne ce een 


Johnson’s Baby Powder is made 
of the finest tale and scented with literature relative to the care of 
babies, write to the Baby Prod- 
ucts Division, Johnson & John- 


son, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 





the mildest flower fragrance - - - 





And the new can has been sim- 











plified. It has rounded edges, a 





bpd good-things-to-eat do 
husbands choose when they 
lunch or dine away from home? 


Successful restaurateurs say that 
“men-folks” certainly do have an eye 
for good desserts. “And usually,” adds 
one wise chef, “the favorites are the 
more substantial kind, with a husky 
. something-to-eat quality, like pies and cakes!” 
Of coconut cakes and pies in particular, Miss 
Jean Carson, to whose tea-room, the Vanity Fair, 
in New York, men flock as much as women, says: 


“On coconut days, dessert orders come first. 
No one wants to take a chance of missing his 
piece of coconut cake or pie. Often the waitresses 
save pieces for regular patrons.” 


For fresh flavor—for sun-ripe tropic sweetness— 


Coconut Butter Frosting 


¥% cup butter, 2 cups confectioners’ sugar, 4 tablespoons cream, 
¥% teaspoon vanilla, 134 cups Baker’s Coconut, Southern-Style. 
Cream butter, add sugar gradually, and cream together until light 
and fluffy. Thin with cream as mixture becomes stiff. Add vanilla. 
When frosting is of consistency of whipped cream spread on cake. 
Sprinkle with coconut. Makes enough frosting to cover tops and 
sides of two 9-inch layers. 
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Its sun-rich Tropic Sweetness makes 


the most popular desserts 


Franklin Baker’s Coconut is outstanding. Only 
choice nuts are selected. Sealed deep and cool in 
their own tough brown husks, they are hurried to 
New York. The creamy meat, still succulent with 
sweet juices, is immediately taken out, shredded and 
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‘Men-folks certainly like Coconut’ 


packed moist and fresh—every bit of 
rare flavor retained. The creamy, juicy 
shreds you scatter over your cakes, pies or 
puddings are as fresh and fragrant of the 
sunny tropics as if you yourself had just 


scooped the Coconut out of the shell! 


Coconut Chocolate Cake 


2 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour, 3 teaspoons baking powder, 
Y teaspoon soda, }% cup butter or other shortening, 1 cup sugar, 
2 egg yolks, well beaten, 3 squares Baker’s Unsweetened Chocolate, 
melted, 34 cup Baker’s Coconut, Southern-Style, 134 cups milk, 
1 teaspoon vanilla, 2 egg whites, stiffly beaten. 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and soda and sift to- 
gether three times. Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar gradually, 
and cream together until light and fluffy. Add egg yolks, chocolate, 
and coconut, then flour alternately with milk, a small amount at a 
time. Beat after each addition until smooth. Add vanilla. Fold in 
egg whites. Bake in two greased 9-inch layer pans in slow oven 
(325° F.) 25 to 30 minutes. Double recipe to make three 10-inch 
layers. When cool, spread Coconut Butter Frosting between layers 


~~“and 9n top of cake. 


FRANKLIN 


BAKERS 
COCONUT 








Franklin Baker Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 
C Please send me recipe book (free). ( I enclose roc for a half-size trial can of 
Southern-Style. (For Canada, address Franklin Baker, Ltd., 812 Metropolitan 
Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario.) 


BAKER’S SOUTHERN-STYLE, 
the new moist-packed kind in tins 
—as soft and delicious as if you 


scooped it from the shell yourself. Southern} 


q Style j 


© 1928, P. Co., Inc. 


Name 


Print name and address — Mark x for choice. 


L. H. J. 10-28 


BAKER’S PREMIUM SHRED, 
in triple-sealed, stay-fresh packages, 
the familiar kind improved to keep 





its tenderness and sun-sweet flavor. 
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(Continued from Page 88) 


well! So this Davidson told somebody 
that the Western World Company was 
shaky! And did he tell this same some- 
body anything about those other two 
notes—the Farraday one and the other? 
Come now, did he?” 

His nephew was embarrassed, provoked 
at his own carelessness. He could not 
help smiling, however. After all, it made 
little difference now. ‘Why — maybe, 
Uncle Bije,” he admitted. 

“T see.. And maybe this same some- 
body told Chris Trent what he’d found 
out and hinted that the Denboro National 
might be interested. Was that it?” 

“Now, now, Uncle Bije! I can’t tell 
you anything, I warned you I couldn’t.” 

The captain whistled. “Perhaps you 
don’t need to,” he observed. He nodded 
three or four times. ‘‘ Yes, yes!” he said 
with satisfaction. ‘“‘Well, I suspicioned 
somethin’ of the sort. Who put you up to 
lookin’ behind those notes? Was it—was 
it Hez Bartlett?’ Banks merely smiled. 
Captain Bradford nodded once more. “I 
declare I believe it was old Bartlett!” he 
vowed. ‘And when you told him what 
you’d found out ——”’ 


“OTOP! Wait a minute, Uncle Bije! 
I told Mr. Bartlett nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing.” a 

“Is that so! Never mind; the answer’s 
right there, and I’ll bet on it! Boy, if it zs 
the answer, you—or you and Hezekiah 
together—have saved the Denboro Na- 
tional from makin’ what might have been 
a mighty big mistake.” 

He whistled again between his teeth. 

“That helps along what Judge Bangs 
told me day before yesterday,” he mut- 
tered. ‘“‘No wonder the judge is worried 
about the Cartwright girl’s affairs. And it 
explains a little, too, why she got the 
judge, instead of Chris Trent, to settle 
those affairs for her. Perhaps she knew; 
maybe her grandmother told her to keep a 
weather eyeonChris. Yes,sir! Ishouldn’t 
wonder if here was another answer! Dear, 
dear! I wonder if it’s goin’ to be very 
bad! I hope not. She’s a fine girl too. 
Bangs says she’s a wonder.” 

Margaret spoke. “What do you mean, 
Abijah?”’ she asked. ‘“‘Why is Judge 
Bangs troubled about Elizabeth’s af- 
fairs?” 

The captain hesitated. ‘I don’t know’s 
I’ve got the right to say much about that. 
The judge told me kind of in confidence.” 

“Then you mustn’t tell us, Abijah.” 

“Oh, no, no! If you want to know you 
ought to know, of course. If Hettie was 
here I—— But she ain’t here yet. You 
expect her, don’t you?” 


“OHE said she might drop in later in the 
evening.” 

“Um-hum! She would, drat her. Well,” 
he went on more cheerfully, ‘she isn’t here 
now. . . . You see, Bangs has been goin’ 
through the stuff Maybelle Truman left— 
all to Elizabeth ’twas—and accordin’ to 
him the estate is in a snarl. There isn’t 
much real money. She must have just 
chucked away thousands and thousands— 
goin’ to Europe and livin’ high and I don’t 
know what not. And apparently she’d 
sold almost all her stocks and bonds and 
spent that money too. There’s the insur- 
ance on the Truman house, when it’s col- 
lected, but there isn’t a great deal of that. 
And her jewelry—that’s worth somethin’. 
But the rest is all tangled up with Chris 
Trent. If his affairs go to pot Elizabeth 
won't be rich; indeed she won’t!” 

Just then Cousin Hettie made her ap- 
pearance, and the discussion of the subject 
ended for the time. The ending of the 
family conclave half an hour or so later 
was peculiar. Henrietta had talked and 
talked, gaining courage and persistence as 
Captain Abijah’s interruptions became 
fewer and fewer. The captain seemed to 
have lapsed into one of the fits of gloomy 
abstraction which had become frequent 
with him during the past few days. 

_ He was hunched low in his chair, an un- 
lighted cigar in the corner of his mouth, 


his gaze resting upon the crayon enlarge- 
ment of his brother hanging above the 
sofa. Suddenly, without speaking, he rose 
and, walking over, stood before the por- 
trait, his hands in his pockets, his head 
thrust forward. 

Margaret Bradford and her son looked 
at him, then at each other. Cousin Hettie 
looked also. Then she, too, rose and, 
crossing, stood at his elbow. She heaved a 
long and very audible sigh. 

“There he is!’’ she observed pensively. 
“There he is; isn’t he, Bijah, dear!’’ The 
captain neither answered nor changed his 
position. She went on. “Ah, me!” with 
another sigh. ‘‘When I see him there, just 
as he used to be, I—I can’t hardly realize 
that he wasn’t quite all we thought him. I 
don’t realize it; no, and I don’t mean to! 
I don’t mean to, Abijah! He may have 
been misled by guileful and wicked men, 
but you and I—we Bradfords remember 
him as he used to be, and I for one am glad 
his picture is hanging here for his son to 
look at—always. Yes, and for Margaret 
to look at. In spite of his—well, his mis- 
take in business, she knows, as we do, that 
underneath he was always our Silas, smart 
and brave and true ——”’ 

She never finished that eulogy. Abi- 
jah’s right hand shot from his pocket; it 
seized the portrait by the lower corner of 
its frame, jerked it from the wall and sent 
it flying across the room to land with a 
shattering crash in the corner. 

Hettie screamed. Margaret and her son 
sprang from their chairs. Abijah Brad- 
ford said not one word. He strode to the 
entry, snatched his coat and hat from the 
rack, opened the outer door and was gone. 

Cousin Hettie uttered another faint 
scream. Banks shook his head. Margaret 
was the first to speak. 

“Poor Abijah!”’ she said sadly. 


XVIII 


OR the next three or four days the in- 

terest of not only all Denboro, but all 
Ostable and Bayport and Harniss and 
Orham, centered about Mr. Christopher 
Trent and his bank. The threatened run 
became more than a threat; for a time it 
was an actuality. Excited depositors 
stood in lines reaching to the sidewalk, 
brandishing passbooks and demanding 
their money. Then, as all claims were met, 
as usually happens in such cases the worst 
of the flurry subsided. But among the 
wise ones heads were still shaken and 
prophecies made that the troubles of the 
Ostable National were beginning rather 
than ending. 

“Us Denboro directors were talkin’ it 
over at our meetin’ this mornin’,”’ re- 
ported Abijah Bradford in conversation 
with his nephew, ‘and we all agreed that 
we wouldn’t want to be in Chris Trent’s 
shoes. There’s bound to be examinations 
now—real ones; and if those other two 
notes and the concerns behind ’em are 
on the ragged edge Chris will have to dig 
deep in his own pocket and his directors 
into theirs. I’d hate to have much of my 
money in that bank stock. . . . By the 
way, Banks, there was more than one 
prayer of thanksgivin’ put up at our 
meetin’. If that merger had gone through 
it would be the consolidated bank that 
would have to dig down and make good.”’ 

‘““Has anyone talked with Trent?” 
asked Banks. ‘‘What does he say 
about it?” 


“T HAVEN’T seen him for a long while. 

Cap’n Hall had a chat with him yester- 
day, and accordin’ to him, although Chris 
pretends to be as calm as a summer day 
in the doldrums he looks as if he wasn’t 
sleepin’ very well. Oh, I guess likely there 
won’t be any smash for the present, but 
in the end—well, I don’t know. 

“Hall is consider’ble fretted about the 
Cartwright girl,” he added. “The Halls 
were about the closest friends she and her 
grandmother had around here. Cap’n 
Hall says she is mighty plucky, but he 
and his wife gather that Maybelle’s af- 
fairs are tied up altogether too close with 
Trent’s to make her happy. And with all 
that Ostable bank stock—it’s too bad!” 




















Doctor.. lawyer.. merchant 
What Does the Future Hold for Him? 


LREADY wondering about the 
years to come, those children of 
yours . . . How earnestly you hope it 
may go well with them—how will- 
ingly you work and plan! 





You know how little, after all, you 
can do—how much depends on them. 
And so you think a great deal about 
their health. Not fearfully, but sen- 
sibly . . . sunshine, fresh air—wisely 
chosen foods. 


Appetite so important 

Like other modern mothers, you know 
much about the essential elements of 
proper diet. You probably know, too, 
that authorities on the subject of child 
feeding now stress the importance of 
appetite. If digestion is to be quick, 
assimilation perfect, they say, children 
must eat eagerly—happily. 


What Cocomalt does 


That is why Cocomalt is now being 





Physicians, Nurses and Dieticians 
will find these facts of interest 


Cocomalt increases the carbohydrate content of 
milk 188%, the protein content 46%, the mineral 
salts content 56%, the solids content 92%, the 
fat content 12%, and the total calories 72%. Its 
contribution of phosphates and calcium and its 
rich Vitamin B content are especially valuable. 


(oco malt 


Adds 70% more 
nourishment 
to milk 












served regularly in thousands of well- 
managed homes. For this new food 
drink has a delicate chocolate flavor 
that delights the children—tempts 
the most indifferent appetite—and 
at the same time it is rich in nourish- 
ing food elements which are vital to 
growing bodies: protein for building 
sturdy muscles—calcium for strong 
bones and teeth—iron and vitamins 
for rich blood—carbohydrates for en- 
ergy. And a malt content which makes 
it extremely easy to digest. 


Just try it 

Try Cocomalt at breakfast time to- 
morrow. You can mix it right in the 
cup with hot milk . . . a steaming, 
delicious drink with almost twice 
milk’s food value. Or you can shake it 
up with cold milk. At any hour of the 
day, it offers a simple, sensible way to 
build up for your children strong, dis- 
ease-resisting bodies, abundant health 
and energy. 

Your grocer should be able to supply 
you with Cocomalt today. If he is not, 
mail this coupon with 25c (g0c west 
of Mississippi), the regular price, and 
we will send immediately, postpaid, 
a half-pound can. 


MADE BY 
DAVIS BAKING POWDER CoO. 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 


DAVIS BAKING POWDER CO., Hoboken, N. J. (LHJ-7) 


My grocer has no Cocomalt in stock. Enclosed is 25 cents (30 
cents west of Mississippi). Please send postpaid half-pound can of 
Cocomalt. 


Name. 
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The hungry 


hour 


UST as sure as four o’clock in the 

afternoon rolls around—especially 
in the homes where there are children 
—the call comes for “something to 
eat.”” Youthful ‘bodies are tired, ap- 
petites are signalling for fuel replen- 
ishment. For nature intends that food 
should be taken often and in not too 
great quantity. 


And at this “hungry hour,” what 
satisfies better, appeals more or gives 
more real nourishment than a sand- 
wich that’s spread thick with Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter? They like it. It’s 
good for them. It’s a real energy 
food. And it’s not too substantial to 
dull their appetites for the evening 
meal. 


For grown people and children alike, 
Beech-Nut has become almost the 
household name for peanut butter. 
And Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sand- 
wiches are almost the standard after- 
noon bites for hungry children the 
country over. They really prefer it to 
any other kind. 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut 
Butter 
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He rubbed his chin and frowned. 

“‘Cap’n Hall says he and his wife have 
been coaxin’ her to come down and live 
with them for a while anyhow; but she 
won’t do it. She’s still got her rooms at 
the Malabar, and accordin’ to Bangs she’s 
plannin’ to stay in ’em for the present, or 
until he can give her some idea what con- 
dition her grandmother’s estate is in. I 
meet her in the hotel once in a while, but 
she doesn’t seem very anxious to talk. She 
looks kind of thin and white and peaked, 
seems to me.” 

Banks made no comment. He, too, 
saw Elizabeth occasionally. Several times 
they had met at the post office or on the 
street. He bowed and she returned the 
bow, but that was all. At their first meet- 
ing it had seemed to him that she hesi- 
tated—looked as if she might have spoken 
had he given her the opportunity. He did 
not give it but hurried on. 

The statements he had made to his 
mother were absolutely sincere and the 
result of much soul-searching and self- 
sacrificing deliberation. He could not 
trust himself to see her and be with her, 
even though she might now have sur- 
mised something of the nature of his prom- 
ise to her grandmother and to Trent and 
have forgiven him for keeping their secret. 


HISPERS had come to his ears, dur- 

ing the period when he was calling at 
the Truman mansion, that Silas Bradford’s 
boy had a weather eye out for the dollars 
and knew a soft berth when he sighted it; 
in that respect, at least, so the whispers 
said, he was smart, like his father. Banks 
had scornfully ignored these insinuations 
then. His love for Elizabeth had swept 
him off his feet, and he had refused to con- 
sider anything except the determination to 
make her his. Since their parting he had 
done a great deal of thinking, had consid- 
eredmuch. Andnow, althoughhe wasstill 
far from resigned to giving her up, although 
he still meant to fight for her while a chance 
remained, he had determined that the fight 
should be a fair one. 

From Eliab Gibbons he learned an item 
or two concerning the progress of settle- 
ment of the Truman estate. Mrs. Tru- 
man’s horses and carriage had been sold 
to a Boston dealer, so Eliab said. And 
from Eliab he heard a new rumor: Mr. 
Gibbons reported that Elizabeth Cart- 
wright was thinking of going away, leav- 
ing Denboro for a time; how long no one 
seemed to know. 

“‘She ain’t goin’ for good,” said Eliab. 
“‘She’ll come back and hang around here 
until Judge Bangs has got her grandma’s 
moneybags counted, but she’s feelin’ 
pretty tired and wore out, I understand, 
and the doctor wants her to go away for a 
change and rest. Mrs. Cap’n Hall’s goin’ 
with her—or that’s the story.” 


ANKS heard the report with an uneasy 
sinking of the heart. She was going 
away! Coming back, yes; but was that 
only fora brief stay before leaving Denboro 
for good? That evening he was closest to 
breaking his resolution. Almost was he on 
the point of going to the Malabar and try- 
ing tosee her. But, if he did, what then? 
He must not say the one thing he longed 
to say, and yet if he saw her alone he 
feared that he should say it. So he re- 
mained at home with his mother. 

Just before five the following afternoon 
he wandered into the Tadgett shop. Ebe- 
nezer was in the “other back room”; he 
could hear him there, and singing as usual. 

Banks gave him a cigar, lit one himself 
and smoked and listened and looked on 
while Ebenezer puffed and sang and 
worked. He had unearthed a fresh treas- 
ure, a tall secretary desk which had been 
the property of an aged spinster in North 
Bayport, and although to the undiscern- 
ing eye it might have appeared a hopeless 
ruin, the Tadgett eye, which was far from 
undiscerning, saw great possibilities be- 
neath the be**>red exterior. 

“‘Every ti::.2 I get a hold of a good thing 
like this,” he philosophized, ‘‘it comes 
over me strong how much there is in com- 
mon between some old furniture and some 


old folks. If you could only make hu- 
mans as good as new by scrapin’ and 
polishin’, the Old Woman’s Home would 
be a secondhand shop worth patronizin’— 
eh?” After a pause he asked: “Why 
don’t you come around to the house these 
days, Banks? Sheba’d like to see you, 
I know.” 

“How is she? Has she had any more of 
those visions of hers?”’ 

“No, not since that one when she saw 
you totin’ Mrs. Truman out of the fire.”’ 

“You don’t really believe that was what 
she saw, do you, Ebenezer?’”’ 

Just then Mrs. Tadgett opened the 
outer door and marched majestically 
through the shop to the other back room. 
She was wearing the hoods, of course, 
and her thin figure was draped in an old- 
fashioned black cloth cape, which hung 
to her knees. She was, to say the least, a 
strange apparition. 


HE was, however, as always the per- 

sonification of dignity, and just then her 
speech was direct and free from ramblings. 
She was on her way, she said, to the Cald- 
well store to buy some material for up- 
holstering the parlor sofa, an operation 
which her husband had promised to per- 
form. 

“‘Susannah Simpkins told me that Mr. 
Caldwell has had some very pretty dra- 
pery stuff just come in,” she said. ‘I 
thought perhaps you would go with me to 
look at it, Ebenezer.” 

Tadgett scratched his right ear with the 
handle of his varnish brush. ‘“I’d like to 
first rate, Sheba,’’ he said, ‘“‘but I don’t 
know’s I ought to leave just this minute.”’ 

“Don’t let me keep you, Ebenezer,”’ 
put in Banks. “My business isn’t impor- 
tant, surely.” 

“°Tain’t that. It’s only that those folks 
who’ve rented the Cahoon cottage over at 
the Neck give me to understand that they 
might be in this afternoon to look at some 
of my chairs and things. Course they may 
not come—it’s pretty late along; but 
Humph! Say, Banks, if you ain’t in a 
hurry maybe you’d be willin’ to sit here 
and keep the shop open till I get back. 
You’ve done it afore for me. We won’t be 
long, ’tain’t likely; and if they did come 
you could tell ’em to be prowling around 
and pawin’ things over till I hove in sight. 
Of course, maybe you can’t spare the 
time?” 

“T can. I haven’t a thing to do until 
suppertime, Ebenezer. Go ahead; and 
don’t hurry back on my account.” 


O AFTER further protestations by Mr. 
Tadgett and dignified thanks from his 
wife the pair departed. They had been 
gone but a minute or two when the outer 
door opened again. Banks, who had been 
sitting by the window looking out across 
the yard, had scarcely time to rise and 
turn when Elizabeth Cartwright walked 
quickly into the other back room. 

“Good afternoon, Banks,’ she said. 
She was breathing rapidly and had obvi- 
ously hurried. She was dressed in black, 
and the sunshine—the days were long 
now—streaming in through the window 
and falling upon her face emphasized its 
pallor by contrast. 

Banks tried to speak, to return her 
greeting, but he could only stammer. It 
was the first time he and she had met 
alone for what had seemed to him a dreary 
eternity. 

“Mr. Tadgett is out?” she asked; and 
then added quickly, “Yes, I know he is. 
I saw him go.”’ 

“Yes; yes, he is out, but he will be back 
soon, I am sure. He has gone over to 
Caldwell’s. Shall I get him for you?” 

“No, please don’t. I didn’t come to see 
him; I came to see you.” 

He stared. ‘‘Oh!” he said vaguely 
after a moment. 

“Yes. Yes,” she went on hurriedly; 
“T came to see you. I knew you were 
here. From my window at the hotel I saw 
you when you came in. Then I saw Mrs. 
Tadgett come, and a few minutes later she 
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Adds Glossy Lustre, 
Leaves Your Hair 


Easy to Manage 


IF you want to make your hair .. . easy 
to manage... and add to its natural 
gloss and lustre—this is very easy to do. 

Just put a few drops of Glostora on the 
bristles of your hair brush... and brush 
it through your hair... when you dress it. 


_You will be surprised at the result. It 
will give your hair an unusually rich, 
silky gloss and lustre—instantly. 


Glostora simply makes your hair more 
beautiful by enhancing its natural wave 
and color. It keeps the wave and curl in, 
and leaves your hair so soft and pliable, 
and so easy to manage, that... it will 
stay any style you arrange it... even 
after shampooing—whether long or 


bobbed. 


A few drops of Glostora impart that 
bright, brilliant, silky sheen, so much 
admired, and your hair will fairly sparkle 
and glow with natural gloss and lustre. 

A large bottle of Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter. 


Try it!—You will be delighted to see 
how much more beautiful your hair will 
look, and how easy it will be to manage. 


Send This Coupon, Try it FREE 
THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 28-G-6 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me FREEa sample of GLOSTORA, 
all charges paid. 
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Canadian address: 462 Wellington St., W. Toronto 2-Ont. J 
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Yet on she came—gracefully at 
home on that cruel grade. . . 
radiant, superbly poised, the joy 


of life in every buoyant step. 


























| Bother the view it became mere hackground / 4 


OT that there was anything wrong with the 
view! From the Devil’s Horn you look across 

the shadow-dusted prairie—breath-taking—limit- 
less—a sailless sea, far-flung to the hazy horizon. . . 


A view to cross a continent to see! 


] ‘ 
" And then—around the trail-turn she came—a 
laze of color against the somber firs . . . 


A visitor at the Springs, without a doubt . . . for 
ct gay sports sweater—her smart tweeds—her 
adorably modish little shoes . . . these spoke of 
Fifth Avenue and the Rue de la Paix. 


Yet on she came—gracefully at home on that 
cruel grade . . . radiant, superbly poised, the joy 
of life in every buoyant step. 

Bother the view! 

* * * 


Like all men, I have always admired grace in women 
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—grace of carriage, above all mee: It is so rare. 
And, like all men, I have often wondered why? Ihave 
asked why? And now, I believe, I have found out why! 


Most women don’t allow themselves to walk 
with natural grace. They sacrifice foot-freedom 
(quite needlessly!) to so-called foot-fashion. 


They have yet to learn that there are shoes of 
truly Parisian chic—flawless smartness—that posi- 
tively caress the feet at every step! In short—the 
lovely women who are less lovely when they walk 
have not yet discovered Red Cross Shoes. 


* * * 


Designed by Frenchmen and scientifically shaped 
over the famous, exclusive ‘‘Limit’’ lasts— 
derived from an exhaustive study of 
thousands of feminine feet—Red Cross 
Shoes are beautiful shoes to look at and 
beautiful shoes to wear. 









SEND For Your Copy of this interesting, illustrated 
booklet, ‘Walk in Beauty.” It tells how many beautiful 
women have added to their charm by acquiring a graceful 
carriage... it also gives the views of prominent educators , 
on the subject of correct posture. Address Dept. J-10. 


Product of Tue Unitep States SHoz Company, 


Other exclusive features of The Red Cross Shoe are the Arch- 
Tone support, to relieve all strain on the instep, and the Natural- 
shaped heel, which follows the lines of your own heel, and clings 
with caressing snugness. 


’ Every woman who has ever worn Red Cross Shoes knows that 
they are cozily snug, joyously supporting, perfectly attuned to 
every contour of the feet, in action as well as repose. 


The very smartest shoe store in town will show you Red Cross 
Shoes for street, sport or formal wear, at prices ranging from $10 
to $16.50. There are also Sub-deb models from $6.50 to $8.50, 
and Junior models from $3.50 to $6.00. 





FITS THE FOOT IN ACTION AND REPOSE 


Cincinnati 
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MARTEST WOMEN 
of France have discov- 
ered in one delightful 
lotion four aids to beauty. 
Theyareusingaprepara- 
tion that isperfume: bath- 
lotion: antiseptic: astrin- 
gent, all in one! 


Asa bath-lotion, both in the bath, and 
splashed over your body afterward, 


Pinaud’s Lilac is 
delightfully fra- 
grant. You will en- 
joy its delicate 
perfume 


As an antiseptic, 
it prevents blem- 
ishes and infec- 
tions—keeps skin 
glowing, clear 


N\ 


As an astringent, 
it tightens skin 
muscles; stimu- 
lates, firms and 
tones 





Pinaud’s Lilac does away entirely with 


the weakening after-effects of hot water. 
It tones you up all over, leaves you 
marvelously invigorated and refreshed. 


As an astringent, it closes 
pores, ‘picks up” flabby tis- 
sues, fines the skin texture 
of your whole body. 

As an antiseptic, it pre- 
vents blemishes and infec- 
tions. It takes the anger out 
of an inflamed spot, makes 
the blemish disappear. 

And, asa perfume,it leaves 
the skin delicately scented 
with a delectable fragrance, 
the piquantodorof the lilacs 
of France. 

When you’re traveling, 
after you’ve been exercising, 
when you have to “‘get ready 
in a hurry,’’ Pinaud’s Lilac 
keeps you exquisite. 

Patted all over your face, 
your throat, your body, un- 
derneath your arms, it pro- 
tects and tones your skin, 
leaves it immaculately 
dainty and fresh. 

Get Pinaud’s Lilac at your 
drug or department store 


IPHNAWID'S 
LELAC 


Lilas de France 


# 





FOUR-IN~ ONE 
BEAUTY AID 
FROM FRANCE 


‘Perfume... 
Bath Lotion.. 
Antiseptic.. 
Astrin gent 


today. Use it daily for a smooth and 
flawless skin. 

FREE: generous sample bottle of this 
amazing four-in-one lotion. Write today 
to Pinaud, Inc., Dept. V-2, 220 East 21st 
Street, New York City. 
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and her husband went out. You didn’t go, 
so I knew you were still here and, I hoped, 
alone. I hurried over because—because I 
just had to see you. I have some things to 
say to you—I have been wanting to say 
them for days and days. You can imagine 
what they are; I am sure you can.” 

He did not try to imagine. Nor did he 
speak. The fact that she had come to see 
him was sufficiently wonderful. That she 
was with him now, that she had called him 
Banks and not Mr. Bradford—more won- 
derful still. 

What she had come to say did not seem 
to.make much difference; he was not in 
the least curious. 

She was:reddening under his gaze. “I 
know you are wondering,” she went on 
quickly, ‘‘why, if I wanted to see you, I 
haven’t called at your office. I haven’t, 
because—well, because I couldn’t go there 
without being seen, and—oh, you know 
how much I and everything I do are talked 
about just now. And yet I had to see you. 
I wanted to beg your pardon before I went 
away. I wanted you to know I under- 
stood.” 

He broke in. “‘ You are not going away 
to—to stay, are you?” he demanded. 

“No, I shall come back. I shall have to, 
because Judge Bangs and I have a great 
deal of business connected with grand- 
mother’s estate still todo. I am going to 
Washington with Mrs. Hall. The doctor 
seems to think I need rest; perhaps I do— 
I am very tired gnd nervous. But that 
doesn’t matter now.”’ 


T MATTERED to him; he longed to 

tell her so. Perhaps, in spite of those 
brave resolutions of his, he might have 
done it had she given him the opportunity. 
She did not; she hurried on. 

“We mustn’t waste time,” she said. 
“Those other things are all that matter, 
and I hope I can say them before Mr. Tad- 
gett comes back. They have troubled me 
greatly. I know now—I am almost sure I 
do—what it was you promised grand- 
mother and why, when I asked you, you 
couldn’t tell me.” 

“Did Mrs. Truman ——”’ 

“No, she didn’t tell me. No one told 
me. And perhaps I don’t really know. But 
those papers I found in grandmother’s safe 
made me understand, or guess, some 
things; and what Judge Bangs has discov- 
ered about the Ostable Bank is making 
others pretty plain. I suppose you found 
out about the Western World Company 
note and perhaps more than that, and— 
oh, well, I didn’t come here to talk about 
that either.” 

He put in a word: ‘Those papers of 
Mrs. Truman’s—all that was as great a 
surprise to me as it could have been to you. 
I never suspected or dreamed anything 
like that. Neither did Uncle Abijah. You 
see—well, we always believed that my 
father was ——”’ 


HE extended her hand in protest. 
“Don’t!”’ she cried impulsively. “I 
know what a terrible shock it must have 
been. Your uncle, poor man, made that 
plain. Oh, I wish I had burned the dreadful 
things without showing them to anyone; 
I wish I had never seen them myself! Why 
couldn’t I have been permitted to go on 
believing that Grandfather Truman was 
an honest man and that grandmother’s 
money —the money I helped her to spend— 
was honestly earned! What have we 
gained, any of us, by all this? Oh,” she 
ended bitterly, ‘‘I feel as if I never should 
be clean again! I am almost glad that I 
am going to be poor.” : 
He started. “Poor!” he cried. “Why 
you are not going to be poor; of course 
you’re not! Why do you say that?” 

She shrugged. “I say it because it looks 
as if it were true. Grandmother told me, 
weeks before she died, that her money 
affairs were in a bad way. I didn’t pay 
much attention; I thought she said it be- 
cause—oh, because she didn’t want us to 
be too—friendly.” 

“Us! You and me, you mean?” 


“Yes; that is what I thought. Of course 
I knew that she and Mr. Trent were part. 
ners in ever so many financial matters— 
that she owned stock in his bank and in 
some corporations he was interested in. | 
knew that. What I didn’t know was that 
it was all dishonest; that she and he were 
trying to save themselves by tricking your 
uncle’s bank into sharing their responsi- 
bility, taking the burden off their shoul. 
ders. How could I dream that they—that 
we all were—were criminals! And that 
they wene trying to use you as their cat’s. 

wl?” 


“Elizabeth!” 

“Hush! hush! And I was so happy when 
they made you their attorney. I thought 
it was a wonderful opportunity for you, 
and I was proud and glad to think I had 
helped get it for you. Yes,” she added 
scornfully, ‘I actually thought I had 
helped ! And I was just another cat's. 

aw. ; 

“Elizabeth, you shouldn’t say that.” 


- HY not? It is true, isn’t it? Well, 
they made a mistake when they 

chose you—indeed they did! When you 
found out—oh, you did find out; of course 
you did— you found out somehow, and you 
wouldn’t be their instrument any longer. 
Rather than do that you gave up the posi- 
tion which meant—oh, everything to you! 
And then when I came to your office that 
day you let me say those wicked, unjust 
things! Oh, if you had only told me the 
truth! If you only had!” 

“I couldn’t, Elizabeth. At least, it 
seemed to me then that I couldn’t.” 

“T know. You had promised them you 
wouldn’t tellanyone. And of course, being 
you, you kept that promise.” 


“It wasn’t altogether that. There were | 
a lot of other complications; other peo- |} 


ple’s affairs were tangled up in the miser- 
able mess. It seemed to me that my hands 
were tied. Not being able to tell you was 
the only part that really hurt. I am not 


sure that I shouldn’t have told you; I | 
have thought since that perhaps I was just | 


a stubborn idiot to hold my tongue when 
you asked me. But, you see, Trent had 
accused me of being a traitor to him ——’” 

She broke in. ‘‘Chris Trent!” she 
cried, with a stamp of her foot. ‘I hate 
him! I never liked him; I hate him now! 
He knows it. I told him how I felt toward 
him. Yes, I did! And that was before I 
learned any of this.” 


E STEPPED toward her. ‘‘ When was 
it?” he asked eagerly. ‘‘ When did you 
tell him that?” 

“Oh, one evening a week or two after 
you and he had quarreled, after you had 
resigned as his lawyer. Grandmother had 
been saying some dreadful things about 
you to me, and I had told her I didn’t be- 
lieve one word of them. Then he came, 
and he treated me as if—oh, as if I be 
longed to him! As if—as if he took me for 
granted; I don’t know how to express It 
any clearer than that. Well, then he said 
some things about you—far worse than 
those grandmother had said, they were— 
and I spoke my mind. I have scarcely 
spoken to him since. I have never seen 
him alone again and I never shall.” 

She turned away toward the window. 
He could not see her face, but her fingers 
were tightly clenched and her shoulders 
moved as if she were sobbing. He tooka 
step nearer. : 

“Elizabeth!” he cried, a choke in his 
voice. “I—I am going to ——” c 

She wheeled, her hand raised. ‘Hush! 
she whispered. “I think I heard — 
Didn’t someone come in?” . 

He hurried to the door, which was ajat- 
Through the crack he peered out into the 
shop. ‘There is no one there,” he 
Then he came back to where she was 
standing. “Elizabeth,” he went on de 
terminedly, “I am going to tell you what 
I promised I wouldn’t tell. I am going 
tell you all of it.” ; 

She shook her head. ‘No, no!’ she 
protested. “You mustn’t! You shant 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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Complete satisfaction or new rug free, 
says this Quaker Girl Certificate 


= could guess 


these rugs are low-priced ! 


And the added value of the new Accolac finish—a dirt-resisting 


lacquer you can dust clean—is a real boon to busy housewives 


RESH, clean-looking rugs of beauty! 
FE Every woman wants them in her home. 

Thousands of women have found the way 
to have them . . . without spending much 
money, without spending much time in 
cleaning care, either. In their homes today 
—you’ve been in some of them, perhaps— 
are rugs beautiful beyond their low cost... 
rugs, too, that hold no hiding-place for 
dust and dirt. 

These women keep their new Quaker- 
Felt Rugs sparklingly spick-and-span with 
just a simple damp mopping. 

“What of it?” they laugh, when tiny feet 
track in mountains of mud, when butter- 
fingers drop the gravy bowl, when father’s 
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elbow tips the ash tray. For a damp cloth 
... once over... and every trace of soil has 
vanished from the satin-smooth Accolac 
finish. 

These women first learned about 
Armstrong’s Quaker-Felt Rugs with the 
Accolac finish from a magazine page such 
as this. At first it sdeinat too good to be 
true. At least, they decided to find out for 
themselves the next time they went shopping. 

And ... here’s the delightful discovery 
you'll make, too . . . they learned that an 
Armstrong’s Quaker-Felt Rug, with all its 
rich beauty and labor-saving virtues, costs 





Armstrong’s Quaker Felt Rugs are made by the makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum 


less—much less—than they expected to 
pay. Some of them bought two or three for 

ut a few dollars more than they had planned 
to spend for one. 

Stores near your home are displaying the 
latest designs—all the work of Armstrong’s 
artists long skilled in creating beautiful 
linoleum floors. Or, send for— 

“Rich Beauty at Low Cost.” This helpful 
booklet contains color illustrations of 
Quaker-Felt Rug designs, rug sizes, and 
other interesting facts about these low- 
ae ane rugs of beauty. A post card or letter 

rings you a copy free. Address Armstrong 
Cork Company, Linoleum Division, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 


7 7 7 


To completely cover an old floor, Quaker-Felt 
comes by-the-yard in 6-ft. and 9-ft. widths. Many 
different designs. All have the dirt-resisting fin- 
ish of Accolac... satin-smooth ... easy to clean. 
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TYLED IN THE 
MODERN MANNER .. . BUT 
HEIR TO A FORTUNE IN 
SILVER CRAFTSMANSHIP.” 


Comes the LEGACY! Comes the new- 
day note in silverware design . . . And 
comes a new thrill for every hostess 
who is tres moderne ... For, in the 
LEGACY Pattern, the modern motif has 
been captured in silverware. .LEGACY 
is as new in style as the Ile de France. 
But it is age-old and age-rich .. . in 
the inheritance of silver artistry be- 
queathed to it by four generations of 
1847 ROGERS BROS. craftsmanship . . . 
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Would you, milady, grace your tabk| 


with silver dated today, but with a 


illustrious quality-ancestry? . . . Theil 


you are an heiress indeed. And youl 
LEGACY awaits you at the store of you ; 


favorite silverware merchant. 
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Eight LEGACY tea spoons $5. PIECES OF 8i1 
knives, forks and tea and dessert spoons vill 
sugar shell and butter knife . . . 34 piecesil 
handsome gift box for price of silverware alow 
$43.75. (Slightly higher in Canada.) Tv 
LEGACY three-piece tea set $65. And LEGACY mi] 
be had in gold plate, too! In the famous 16#! 
Rocers Bros. PLATE ?’OR. Write for the ne 
LEGACY booklet, X-28, illustrating tea, dinv 
and flatware in this charming new-dij 
pattern. Address International Silver Compatj) 
Department E., Meriden, Conn. 


ON THE TABLES OF AMERICA’S FIRST FAMILIES SINCE EIGHTEEN FORTY-SEVEN 


+1847 ROGERS BROS: 


SALESROOMS: NEWYORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


SILVERPLATE 
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I don’t want you to; that would spoil 
everything. I came here to ask you to 
forgive me, to beg your pardon for not 


believing in you. I don’t want to be told. 
I don’t want any explanations. I came to 
tell you that I am ashamed of myself. I 
want you to know that I have been 
ashamed, ever since it happened.” 
“But, Elizabeth, let me tell you.” 
“No. I don’t want to be told. ... 


There! now I must go; good night.” 


E BARRED her way to the door. 

The stalwart, high-minded resolutions 
were anything but stalwart now; they 
were feeble indeed. 

“Wait! Wait, please!” he begged. 
““Something» you said—I want to know 
about it. That about your being poor.” 

“Well?” she countered with a reckless 
little laugh. ‘‘What about it? I am 
poor—or it looks as if I should be. Judge 
Banks tells me that the Farraday Com- 
pany is on the edge of bankruptcy. And 
the other is as bad or worse. And the 
shares in the Ostable National are—well 
you can imagine what they may be worth 
soon. Then there are heaven knows how 
many debts. When they are paid there 
will be little left. I shan’t have to go to 
the poorhouse, perhaps, but I may have 
to go to work; Imean toanyway. What- 
ever I earn will be honest, at least.” 

“Then you won’t stay here in Den- 
boro?” 

“T shall stay, as I told you, until I know 
the worst—or the best. Then I suppose I 
shall go away. What is there here for me?”’ 

The tottering resolutions swayed, crum- 
pled, fell. ‘“‘I am here,” he said. ‘Don’t 
I count at all?” 

His arms were outstretched, but she 
moved back, away from their clasp. ‘“‘I— 
I don’t know what you mean,”’ she fal- 
tered. 

“Don’t you, Elizabeth? You do! Of 
course you do!’ She did not answer. 
“Don’t you know, dear?’ he pleaded. 
“Don’t pretend! Surely we can’t have 
any more make-believe or misunderstand- 
ings. Do you want to go away from Den- 
boro and—me?” 

She looked at him for a long instant. 
Then she said, “‘Do you want me to stay?” 


“TF YOU can. If you care enough to— 
to give up other things. I haven’t 
any money; it may be a good while be- 
fore I earn enough to take care of you. 
I shall try hard, but we may have to wait 
and wait. I haven’t any right to ask you 
to do that. But if you do care and don’t 
mind—perhaps the money, a little any- 
way, may come and ——’”’ 

She did not let him finish. ‘‘Don’t!” 
she begged hysterically. ‘‘Don’t talk of 
money! Money, and what people do to 
get it, have been responsible for all this 
disgrace and horror—your family’s and 
mine! Don’t mention it, 1——- Do you 
want me to stay?” 

The outstretched arms were nearer; 
they were holding her close. ‘Do I want 
you! Oh, my darling, is there anything 
cise I do want?” 

““T hope not; because—because I want 
to stay very much indeed.” 

The Tadgett errand at Mr. Caldwell’s 
Store took a surprisingly long time. It did 
not seem long to them, they had forgot- 
ten the Tadgetts altogether. They sat 
together on one of Ebenezer’s’ rickety 
antiques—a crippled settee, it was—and 
talked in whispers of many things and 
many people but principally of them- 
selves. Banks mentioned his mother. 

Oh, yes, yes!’’ she exclaimed. ‘I want 
to know your mother. Tell me, dear. From 
something your uncle said I gathered that 
she had known of all this disgrace and 
Wwickedness—all that about the ship, I 
mean—ever since your father’s death. Is 
that true?” 

“Yes, it is true.” 

And she had kept it a secret, even 
though she knew that Captain Truman and 
grandmother and the Trents had made 
themselves rich from their share of the 


insurance money? That that was the be- 
ginning of their prosperity, I mean?” 

“Yes, she knew that.” 

“And she herself was poor.”’ 

“Yes. But, you see, everyone in Den- 
boro thought father was pretty near per- 
fection. I thought so; she meant that I 
always should. So, for the sake of his 
name, and mine, she didn’t. speak.” 

“She must be a wonderful woman!” 

“*She is.” 

For a moment she was silent. Then she 
said, ‘‘Banks, there were other things in 
that compartment of grandmother’s desk— 
things I didn’t show your uncle. There 
was a photograph of your father with writ- 
ing upon it—and grandmother’s name. 
And in the envelope with it was a lock of 
hair. And, besides, there was a letter or 
two.” 

He started. ‘Letters from ——’”’ 

“Yes, from him to her. I burned them 
all. But they explain more things don’t 
they? Some things grandmother said to 
me that evening after you had just called 
at the house. Tell me, while that was go- 
ing on between them was—was your father 
married?” 

“ves.” 

“And did your mother know?” 


““CSHE suspected. And after he died, 
when his trunk and desk were sent 

home, she found proof—plenty of it.” 

“‘ And still she didn’t speak? Not even 
a word to you or your uncle?” 

“Not to anyone. And for the same 
reason. For his sake and for mine.” 

Elizabeth nodded slowly. ‘‘I can see 
now,” she murmured, “why you are what 
you are. You are her son.” 


On a day of the following week Banks 
Bradford sat in his uncle’s room at the 
Malabar Hotel. Hehad come with news— 
to him remarkable and encouraging news. 
Judge Bangs had called at the office of S. B. 
Bradford, attorney at law, and had sur- 
prised its occupant with a business prop- 
osition; namely, that Banks become his 
law partner. 

Captain Abijah was not surprised. The 
judge had discussed the proposition with 
him before laying it before his nephew. 

“It'll be a fine thing for you, boy,” he 
declared. ‘“‘Not altogether for the new 
business it’ll fetch your way—you’ll be 
the real workin’ lawyer for the Denboro 
National, for one thing—but because it’ll 
tie you up with all those outside interests 
the judge has the handlin’ of. When he 
goes you'll have the whole of ’em. What 
it really means is that your practice here 
in Denboro is a sure thing from now on. 
Well, you deserve it; I'll say that for 
you!” 

Banks thanked him. “I think I realize 
a little of what it means, Uncle Bije,’’ he 
said. “I only hope I can make good, and 
I’ll surely try. But this other matter— 
what ought I to do about that? When I 
opened that envelope with my name on it 
in Mr. Bartlett’s handwriting and saw 
that five-hundred-dollar check I—well, I 
haven’t got over the shock yet. Should I 
keep it, do you think?” 


BIJAH grinned. ‘‘What was it he 

wrote on the paper withit?’’ he asked. 

“An extry dividend? Was that what he 
called it?” 

“Yes. ‘Here is that extra dividend on 
my Denboro shares. I told you it was 
coming to you, remember.’ That was all, 
except the check.” 

“Humph! Have any notions what he 
meant, do you?” 

““Why—er—yes; ina way I do.” 

“So do I. Anyhow, I can guess some- 
where in the latitude of the meanin’. 
You saved him a good deal more than 
that, I’m willin’ to bet. Yes, and you 
saved us Denboro Bank fellows more still: 
Besides,” he added with a grim chuckle, 
‘‘any fellow that can get five hundred dol- 
lars out of old Hez Bartlett has earned a 
thousand, at least. Keep it and be proud; 
that’s my advice.” 

He puffed thoughtfully at his cigar. 
Then he motioned toward the wall near 














Pinaud’s Shampoo intensifies 
the copper-lights in red hair 
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Black hair dazzling after a Pinaud shampoo 





Blonde hair gleams brightest 





after a Pinaud shampoo 





FREE! . 


use this 
shampoo 


because of the Brilliance 
it gives the hair 


This shampoo is used in Paris by 
Raoul et Curly . . Richard . . 
Désfossé . . Jules et Etienne . . 
Antony . . Emile 


This shampoo is used in New York 
by Martin, the Waldorf . . Luesch- 
ner, the Sherry-Netherland . . 
DeCesare, the Vanderbilt 


This new shampoo is the vogue of 
smart Paris! 


Important hairdressers tell us they 
use it because it not only cleanses 
miraculously, but because it brings out 
an amazing brilliance, an unbelievable 
lustre in the hair. 


Désfossé, Antony, Graudé, Emile, 
Marcel of the Elysée Beauté and other 
great hairdressers are enthusiastic. “A 
wonderful shampoo!” they say. 

And in New York, Martin of the 
Waldorf, Bock of the Drake, Lueschner 
of the Sherry-Netherland, and many 
more beauty experts use this French 
Shampoo. 

A unique blending of bland, pure 
oils, this famous formula was evolved 
by the Pinaud laboratories which for 
150 years have furnished so many of 
the most highly prized toilet prepara- 
tions of France. 

America’s better department stores 
and drug stores now have Pinaud’s 


Shampoo. 


Order Pinaud’s Shampoo today. A 
generous bottle is priced but soc. 


PinAUD’S SHAMPOO 


Generous Sample .- 


Send Today! 





O Please send me FREE sample of 
Pinaud’s Shampoo. 


Pinaud, Inc., Dept. LS-5, 220 E. 21st Street, New York City 
Please send offer checked. Also free booklet, “‘Wash Your 
Hair This Way for Beauty.” 





© For 14¢ enclosed, send samples | Name 
Pinaud’s Shampoo, Eau de Quinine | Address 
Tonic, Brilliantine, Cream, Lilac. 
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—Try substituting Thompson's 
for *“* Cooked” Foods 


Underweight? 


—Simply add Thimpeon’s to 
regular ** Cooked”’. Food Meals 











Overweight or Underweight? 


Dietitians Now Say Too Much “Cooked” Food Causes Over- 
weight... Too Little “Digestible” Food Leads to Underweight 


Are you content to say “‘Oh, I’m 
naturally heavy”’? Or “ All my people 
have always been thin’’? 

What do dietitians say about it? If 
you would watch your health then 
first watch your weight. One depends 
upon the other. And both depend 
upon food. 


Not Merely Malted Milk 
But Thompson’s Malted Milk 
Helps You to Reduce 


Thompson’s Malted Milk is an “un- 
cooked”’ or—as dietitians say—an “‘un- 
fired’’ food. First, because it is ‘ un- 
cooked,”’ it never stimulates that false 
sense of hunger produced by “cook- 
ed’’ and highly.seasoned foods— foods 
which lead to overeating. 


Second, and again because it is “ un- 
cooked”’, it supplies you with vitamins 
unharmed by heat— the agency which 
is known to destroy vitamin activity. 


This.is why Thompson’s protects 
against the dangers of dieting. Not 
only does it supply the vitamins every 
reducing person needs, but it is full of 
other essential food elements— builds 
up solid muscle, strengthens teeth and 
bones, and keeps the blood in condi- 
tion. The Thompson formula for bring- 
ing your weight back to normal is 
simple. If you are overweight, SUB- 
STITUTE Thompson’s in place of 
regular “cooked” food meals. If under- 
weight, ADD it to your regular “‘cook- 
ed”’ food meals. 

How Underweights Add Weight 
By ADDING Thompson’s 
Underweight people are usually vic- 
tims of poor assimilation. And poor 
assimilation, of course, is largely due 

to poor digestion. 

But adding Thompson’s to 
“cooked” food meals is like adding a 


new digestive force. It is not only easy 
to digést, it actually helps digest other 
foods. This is because Thompson’s 
is “DOUBLE MALTED”. It supplies 
twice as many malt cnzymes as or- 
dinary malted milk. These malt en- 
zymes come to the rescue of the over- 
worked body enzymes in the digestive 
tract and together they make short 
work of digestion. Thompson’s digests 
fully four to five times its own weight 
in starchy foods alone. 


You can see the results. Many 
foods formerly only partly digested 
are now wholly digested and almost 
wholly assimilated. The underweight 
body takes on more weight. 


Drink Thompson’s With Your Meals 
—and Between Them 


This is safe practise even for the 
overweight person just as long as 
“cooked”’ foods are eliminated. 


Make it at home-—30 servings to 
every pound. Your druggist or grocer 
has Thompson’s “DOUBLE MAL- 
TED” Malted Milk—Chocolate flavor 
or plain. 

Special offer, 75c value shaker, sample o, 

Fs tet Plain Thompson’s Hy infec 


Milk, and weight charts. Use coupon. 


Thompson’s Malted Milk Co. 
Dept. 37-5, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

Please send me a large 75c value Aluminum Shaker, 
a sample of “‘DOUBLE MALTED” Malted Milk, 
Ch te and Plain, and — Book of Weight Charts. 
I enclose 25c to cover mailing and packing costs. 
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the door. ‘‘Notice any change over yon- 
der?”’ he inquired. 

Banks turned to look. 

The wall was vacant; the portrait of his 
father which the captain once thought an 
inspiration was no longer there. 

“I took it down,” explained the captain, 
“that same night after I smashed the one 
in your sittin’ room. I shouldn’t have 
done that—not in that crazy way, I sup- 
pose—but I was sick and mortified and 
ashamed. When Hettie began singin’ her 
hymns of praise, same as she always had 
and just as if things were as we used to 
think they were, I—well, I just couldn’t 
stand it. Humph! She’s hardly spoke to 


SFAorrors Ahorse 


(Continued from Page 33) 


If the riding master is an unbiased 
horseman and knows what he is about 
you should soon be riding with your thighs 
and knees close to the saddle and your 
calves and feet away from it. Your feet 
should point to the front and your heels 
should be slightly down. The stirrups, 
which should be approximately as long 
as the distance from finger tip to armpit, 
should be under the ball of your foot. For 
cross-country or rough work, however, the 
foot should be thrust into them until the 
top of the iron is against your ankle. 

The reins will be held with the curb 
(that little one) on the inside and loose 
except when needed. The snaffle (leading 
to the simple bit) should be held so as al- 
ways to maintain the gentlest sort of pres- 
sure on the horse’s mouth; for reins are 
not a mechanical governing device but a 
means of communi- 
cating to your horse 
what you want him 
to do. 

Your body should 
be carried erect but 
far from rigidly 
straight, as that is 
ungraceful. At the 
trot and canter you 
will lean slightly for- 
ward, shortening 
the reins. 

If the riding mas- «. 
ter has ridden races 
or fox-hunted or 
done much jumping 
he may give you one 
of the soundest bits 
of advice there is— 
not about riding but 
about falling off. 
When you see a 
smash coming, in 
that fraction of a 
second given you to 
prepare for it put 
your chin firmly on 
your chest and 
hunch your shoul- 
ders. In this posi- 
tion it is practically 
impossible to break your neck or back, for 
should you land on your head you will al- 
most undoubtedly somersault, thus easing 
the bump and getting you out of the way 
of your falling horse. 

When the finishing touches of the acad- 
emy have been applied the beginner has 
still a problem to grapple with that is 
fraught with even worse hazards than that 
preliminary ride. This is the struggle for 
the really correct clothes to wear in order 
not to frighten the horse out of the county. 

For a man this is simple. Let him re- 
gale himself after the manner of a cavalry 
officer, wearing a gray coat instead of the 
khaki, and he will get by. For the woman 
it is distinctly something else again. 

Let us take a woman cantering along the 
bridle path on a summer afternoon and, as 
she dismounts to pick a flower, let us look 
at her habit. She is a composite woman, 
this lady, and wears a composite conglom- 
eration of articles such as we have seen on 
hundreds of women the country over. 
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me since, but that don’t keep me awake 
nights.” 

He blew a cloud of smoke. Then he 
added, “‘Banks, some day—if you can 
find one around the house without her 
knowin’ it—I wish you’d fetch me some 
kind of picture of your mother, no matter 
if it’s just a little card photograph. I'd 
like to hang it up where that other used to 
be. Then perhaps you'll be havin’ one 
taken of yourself, and I’ll hang that along- 
side. Silas Bradford’s wife and Silas 
Bradford’s boy—those are the only two 
Bradfords I want to look at and think of 
from now on.” 

THE END 


Black boots, high-heeled and fairly wide 
at the top. They reach to about six inches 
below her knee. 

Crash breeches, with buttons on the 
side, that fit her like a man’s golf trousers. 

A brightly colored coat-vest without 
sleeves that hangs to her knees. 

A white shirtwaist of silk, open at the 
throat; and, on her fair hair, a velvet 
jockey cap. 

Our lady mounts and rides happily 
away, but a day will come when she sees 
another lady, differently dressed. If our 
composite lady is young she will go home, 
weep bitterly into the little pillow on her 
bed and wonder if her boy friend will want 
to ride with her any more. The other lady 
will have: Brown boots with low heels—al- 
most likea man’s. They come to within two 
inches of her knee and are tight at the top. 

Heavy cloth 
breeches of brown, 
with the leg buttons 
on the front. They 
fit her closely to the 
knee, then flare out 
on the sides. 

A man’s white 
cheviot shirt, with 
soft collar attached, 
caught by a gold 
safety pin under- 
neath the striped 
necktie. 

A light felt sports 
hat. 


A coat, perhaps 
of lighter brown or 
gray herringbone 
or tweed. It will 
have sleeves and 
will be fairly tight 
at the waist, from 
which it will flare 
out into “skirts”; 
and it- will hang no 
lower than five 
inches - above the 
knee. 

Thislady’s clothes 
will last her for many 
seasons, and she 

may appear from Meadowbrook to Mada- 
gascar and be quite happy in the knowl- 
edge that for any but formal wear she is as 
smartly dressed as woman ahorse can be. 

Women often wear incorrect riding 
clothes in the belief that they are “in the 
latest style.” In this one phase of women’s 
wear there is no latest style; the fashion 
has not changed since riding astride be- 
came popularized.’ In side-saddle habits 
the mode has been the same for over 4 
hundred years, and with the exception of 
the removal of a few ruffles and fur trim- 
mings and the substitution of the top fiat 
or derby for the tricorn they are litile 
different today than in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

With the side saddle, the man’s collar 
and tie are usually replaced by a plain 
white stock and the soft hat by a derby. 
For formal fox hunting and horse shows 
wear a high silk hat—a man’s hat does 
nicely. The boots for this costume should 
be black. 
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Strikingly beautiful are the lines 
and colors of the new Fordor Sedan 


Cotorru as the newest autumn shades, sty]l- 
ish as the latest mode, strikingly beautiful in 
line «nd contour is the new Fordor Sedan. 

Seziag it drawn up before your home, its 
exquisite two-tone color harmonies set off by 
brigh: touches of gleaming 
metz’, you half expect a 
liver':d chauffeur to step 
out «2d bow you to your 
Seat. vor it is a car like that 
—wich a bit of an air 
abou: it. 

Tks rich beauty of its 


finish and appointments will 
chart: you no less than its 
beauty of line and color. All 


hardware is full-nickeled, in 
distinctive scroll design. 
Lounge seats are wide and 
deeply cushioned. Uphol- 
stery is soft and luxurious, 







-yet long wearing, with a brown 





The new Fordor Sedan has been built to 
seat five people in real comfort. Note the 
generous room between front and rear seats. 


hairline stripe in pleasing harmony 
with the light brown trimming. 

Arm rests, oval bow light, flex- 
ible robe rail and embossed cloth 
paneling around the doors 
and front seat are other wel- 
come and distinctive touches 
which help to give the new 
Fordor Sedan the appearance 
of a custom-built car. 

Above all, you will like 
the new Fordor Sedan be- 
cause it is so roomy and so 
comfortable. 

The new transverse springs 
and Houdaille hydraulic 
shock absorbers soften the 
force of road shocks and 
bumps and eliminate the 
side sway and the bouncing 





Forp Motor Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


rebound which are the cause of 
most motoring fatigue. 

Arrange now for a demonstration 
of the new Ford and test this com- 
fort for yourself. Sit behind the 
wheel and know, from your own personal 
experience, the thrill of driving this great 
new Car. 

Then you will realize that here, at a low 
price, is everything you want or need in a 
modern automobile . . . beautiful low lines 

. Choice of colors . . . 40-horse-power engine 

. speed of 55 to 65 miles an hour . . . quick 
acceleration . . . restful riding comfort .. . 
mechanical, internal expanding four-wheel 
brakes and separate emergency or parking 
brakes (all fully enclosed) . . . 20 to 30 miles 
per gallon of gasoline, depending on your 
speed . . . Triplex shatter-proof glass wind- 
shield . . . reliability . . . economy of operation 
and low cost of up-keep. 
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All LADIES’ 
HOME JOUR- 
NAL Recipes 
Call for Level 
Measurements 
Using Stand- 
ard Measur- 
ing Cups and 





Spoons 


The Practical ‘Homemaker 


eA Department of (ookery and Flousehold Economies 
(onducted by Mitticent YACKEY 


SEE 
All: Recipes 
Printed Here 
Have Been 
Successfully 
Made in Our 
Own Home 
Demonstra- 
tion and Test- 
ing Kitchen 











This little star canapé is one 
of the more simple ones of this 
group. A thin slice of white 
bread was used and cut into 
the shape of a star with an or- 
dinary cookie cutter. After 
being toasted in butter on one 
Side, it was covered with very 
thin slices of an avocado 
dipped into chutney sauce,and 
a piece of fruit from the sauce 
was used for a center garnish. 


Simple canapés with 
hidden flavors lend the 
charm of mystery. This 
long oval one was cov- 
ered with slices of onion 
cut so thin that the knife 
blade showed through. 
These were spread with 
smoked liver sausage, 
and a border of finely 
chopped hard-cooked 
egg white, mixed with 
mayonnaise, was added. 





——atd 


eAppetizing and (olorful Ganapes 


This spade canapé was 
spread withmayonnaise, 
then covered with ripe 
olives well drained and 
chopped. An anchovy 
was arranged on either 
side to form the border 
around a streak of may- 
onnaise, for color. 


Fror Smart Entertaining 


For an engage- 
ment announce- 
ment or a St. 
Valentine party 
feature a can- 
apé spread with 
highly seasoned 
mayonnaise, 
then chopped 
pimiento or a 
slice of smoked 
salmon, and 
use an arrow of 


This one was 
Shaped with an- 
other of the card- 
party cutters 
and was just as 
quickly made. 
The spread was 
chopped egg 
white and may- 
onnaise, with 
Worcestershire 
Sauce season- 
ing; and the 





Another canapé quickly made is a round one 
spread with sardine paste and garnished with 
a slice of hard-cooked egg and an irregular 


border of cream cheese, both of which have a 


mild flavor that blends well with the paste. 


For Halloween, a little black cat is most appro- 
priate. The mold can easily be cut from cara- 
board and traced around with the point of a 
paring knife. The spread is made of chopped 
truffles mixed with French dressing and a drop 
of garlic juice, and the eyes are tiny onions. 


hard-cooked 
egg whites. 


Spots, pieces of 
smoked salmon. 


taining canapés have always been the 
opening feature. This is as true of 
the modern dinner of five or seven courses 
as it formerly was of the nine or eleven 
course ones served in the same style of 
formal Russian service still in use. 
Canapés may be served in the living- 
room or drawing-room, or passed after the 
guests are seated, or be in place on the 
table. They are made of very thin slices 
of bread toasted in butter in a frying pan 
on one side only, on which highly seasoned 
appetizers are attractively arranged. 
The preparation of canapés is a real joy 
to flavor and color artists and offers wide 
choice of table decorations for special 
occasions. With a few suggestions, one’s 
imagination. may travel far in planning 
these little open-faced sandwiches. 


[: SMART dinner and luncheon enter- 


To make a club realistic 
and attractive, spread it 
with caviar and add a 
white border. For this 
the mild flanor of cream 
cheese or chopped egg 
white blends equally well 
and either can be put on 
with the tip of a knife. 


This crescent-shaped canapé 
is pleasing in combination 
with the star-shaped one, when 
only two styles are used, but 
as many or as few styles are 
served at the same meal as are 
convenient and appropriate. 
On. this canapé a covering of 
cream cheese was spread as a 
mild base for the slice of highly 
spiced whole-pickled walnut 
used to stimulate the appetite. 
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This nice long finger- 
shaped canapé may be 
cut to suit the iiumber 
of tiny pickled onions 
having significarice for 
the particular v-casion 
being celebrated. Were 
it a twenty-fifth « edding 
anniversary, th: silver 
doilies would 1. espe- 
cially appropriai. The 
spread used on i} can- 
apé was paté de foie gras. 


For the unusual in the way of a canapé, use ¢ 
large freshly fried potato chip and spread i: 
generously with Roquefort cheese, softened wit/ 
cream. Sprinkle the edge with chopped chive: 
and garnish with a thin slice of stuffed olive. 


Another Halloween possibility is a pumpkin 
canapé made of snappy yellow cheese, first 
grated and then softened with mayonnaise 
which has been seasoned with soy sauce. 
The characteristic ridges were made with an- 
chovy paste and the stem of a green pepper. 
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New fruit and Nut Breads 


‘@reeea|ND now come gold-and-scarlet days—crisp 


>) glowing mornings, cozy evenings by the 






8} and you know October’s here, and the open 
Ae) season for parties and luncheons and gen- 
E94) eral good times has arrived. 

s ¥6 Refreshments—that is the next ques- 
Cee * 2SSasF4) tion. It might be well to begin forthwith to 
look over the list of recipes garnered from one source or an- 
other through the summer and decide which of all the good 
things you have collected will be most tempting and appeal- 
ing for the entertainments you are planning. My own espe- 
cial offering at this season happens to be breads. Not just 
plain unadorned everyday breads, by any means, but fruit 
breads, date breads, nut breads, honey breads, even ripe- 
olive breads and what not, every one of which I can promise 
you will call forth demands for a description of the technic 
of their making. Strangely enough, we are very apt to think 
of raisin and nut bread as a very modern product, invented 
in our own United States, but it is 
really an old, old feast-day bread, 
made in many parts of Great Britain. 






By CAROLINE B. KING 


pastry flour, 4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 1 teaspoonful of 
salt and 2 tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar. To these in- 
gredients add 14 cupful each of chopped pitted dates, chopped 
seedless raisins and broken walnuts. Moisten the mixture 
with 14% cupfuls of sweet milk, mixed with 1 beaten egg, 1 
tablespoonful of melted shortening and 1% cupful of honey. 
Beat hard, pour into well-greased shallow bread pans and 
bake in a moderate oven—325° F.—for 1 hour, or as much 
longer as required. Rub the crust over with melted butter 
when removing from the pans. This bread, spread with quince 
honey and chopped nut meats, makes delicious sandwiches. 


STEAMED PEANUT BREAD is a New England product, dis- 
tinctly good. Sift together 1 cupful of corn meal, white or 
yellow, and % cupful of pastry flour, 34 teaspoonful of soda 
and 1 teaspoonful of salt. Mix 4% cupful of sweet milk with 


BUTTERMILK RAISIN BREAD is not only delicious but also 
keeps fresh and moist for a week, which is much in its favor. 
Use pastry flour, sifting 4 cupfuls with 1 teaspoonful of salt, 
1 teaspoonful of soda and 2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder; 
cut in 4 cupful of shortening, add 14 cupful of sugar and 
1% cupfuls of raisins coarsely chopped and lightly floured 
with 2 tablespoonfuls of flour. Mix together 2 well-beaten 
eggs and 114 cupfuls of creamy buttermilk and stir into the 
dry ingredients, then beat thoroughly. 

Turn into a greased pan and let stand 10 to 15 min- 
utes; then bake in a moderate oven—350° F.—for 1 hour, 
or longer if necessary. 


RYE DATE BREAD WITH CARAWAY SEEDS is novel and 
usually very popular. Make it by sifting together 2 cupfuls 
of rye flour and 1 of bread flour with 1 teaspoonful of salt, 14 
cupful of sugar and 4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder and 
add a cupful of chopped dates. Beat 1 egg, add it to 1% 
cupfuls of milk, and stir into the dry ingredients, with 2 
tablespoonfuls of melted shortening. 
Beat hard, turn into greased bread 
tins, let stand 10 minutes, then brush 
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Four-0’CLOCK-TEA RAISIN BREAD 
is a yeast-risen bread that is quite 
new and tempting. Dissolve a cake 
of yeast in 14 cupful of tepid water; 
scald a cupful of milk and add 4 cup- 
ful of shortening, 1 teaspoonful salt 
and 4 cupful of sugar; cool to luke- 
warm, then fold in a cupful of sifted 
bread flour, beat well, add the yeast 
mixture, 2 well-beaten eggs and an- 
other cupful of flour, a cupful of 
slightly chopped seedless or sultana 
raisins and 44 cupful of chopped 
dates. Beat until smooth and elastic, 
then cover and put in a warm place for 
several hours to rise. When doubled 
in bulk, add about 4 cupfuls of flour 
and knead lightly to make a soft 
dough; then spread in pan, less than 
one inch thick. Brush with melted 
butter and sprinkle lightly with brown 
sugar and chopped walnut meats. 
Again let rise until double its bulk, then 
bake in a moderate oven—350° F.— 
for about three-quarters of an hour. 
When ten to twelve hours old, slice 
thin, spread with butter and make into 
sandwiches to serve with afternoon 
tea or make into cinnamon toast and 
serve with hot cocoa. 
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Date BREAD is a rich dark flour 
bread, temptingly good. Mix together 
2 cupfuls of pastry flour sifted with 
1 teaspoonful of salt, 4 teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder and 2 cupfuls 
of Graham flour. Add 1 cupful of 
choppe:! pitted dates, 1 cupful of 
broken walnut meats and 1% cup- 
ful of light brown sugar. Whip 1 
egg an. stir in 2 cupfuls of milk and 
add to ‘he dry ingreuients. 

Bex well and turn into a greased : 
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g with cold water and sprinkle with 
“ caraway seeds and bake in moderate 
oven—350° F.—about 114 hours. Do 
not slice until 5 to 6 hours old, to 
avoid crumbling. 
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PRUNE GRAHAM BREAD should be 
served frequently and will be much 
liked as a change. Mix together 1 cup- 
ful of bread flour and 21% cupfuls of 
Graham flour, sift with 1 teaspoonful 
of salt and 4 teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder and add 4% cupful of sugar. 
Add 1 egg beaten into 134 cupfuls of 
milk and 1 tablespoonful of melted 
shortening, and whip into the dry in- 
gredients; then fold in a cupful of 
prunes which have been soaked, stoned 
and chopped. Stewed prunes may be 
used; in that case substitute 34 cupful 
of prune juice for the milk. Bake ina 
slow oven—325° F.—about 1 hour. 
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RIPE OLIVE BREAD is another nov- 
elty bread, hailing from sunny Cali- 
fornia. Serve it cut thin in long nar- 
row strips, well buttered, as a salad 
accompaniment. Sift 214 cupfuls of 
whole-wheat flour with 44 cupful each 
of Graham and bread flour, 4 teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder and 1 teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Add 2 tablespoonfuls of 
olive oil or other cooking oil or melted 
shortening and 114 cupfuls of milk and 
stir into the dry ingredients. Then 
fold in 1 cupful of ripe olives, stoned, 
sliced lengthwise and thoroughly 
drained. Add just a whiff of paprika 
and bake in a moderate oven— 
350° F.—about 1 hour. 
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CARAMEL FIG BREAD is easily made 
and unusual. For it, sift together 2 
cupfuls of pastry flour, 4 teaspoonfuls 
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bread »an; let stand ten minutes, = 

then | \e in a slow oven—300° F.— 

about .1 hour and a quarter, for a 

full-s: ed loaf. For “baby size” 

loaves »at make small tea sandwiches, 

= ne time accordingly. These small loaves are often 
grea 


ie-savers in serving large numbers of people. 


Fic. i10LE-WHEAT BREAD is also a baking-powder bread. 
Mix ; sift 144 cupfuls of whole-wheat flour and 14% 


cupfu'. { pastry flour with 34 teaspoonful of baking soda, 2 
teasp.. fuls of baking powder and 1 teaspoonful of salt. 
Add }. -upful of brown sugar, 4 cupful of chopped pecan 
Meats, © cupful of chopped figs; mix well. Whip 1 egg, stir 
into 1 cupfuls of milk, 14 cupful of honey and 1 table- 
Spoon:::' of melted shortening or cooking oil. Beat these 
liquids ‘to the dry ingredients well, turn into a well-greased 
“pm pan, let stand twenty minutes, to permit the leaven 
nei 


h irate the rather stiff flour mixture; then bake 1% 
Ours i11 a slow oven—275° F. When done, brush the crust 
over with melted butter to make it more tender and tasty. 


Honey BRAN BREAD WITH DATES, RAISINS AND Nuts is 
a as 200d as cake. Make it by mixing together 114 cupfuls 
of bran, 114 cupfuls of whole-wheat flour, 1% cupfuls of 





For real economy, bake fancy breads for sandwiches in shallow or “baby size” pans. 


1 cupful of sour milk or buttermilk, 4 cupful of molasses and 
1 well-beaten egg, add to the meal mixture and fold in 34 cup- 
ful of coarsely chopped peanuts. Turn into well-greased 
pound baking-powder tins or small molds, filling only 24 full, 
and steam 2% hours. Serve hot, sliced very thin and gener- 
ously buttered; or, when cold, toast and butter generously. 


MAPLE DATE AND Nut BREAD. This is something abso- 
lutely new and just as good as can be. Shred enough pitted 
dates to fill a cup, add 34 teaspoonful of baking soda to them 
and pour over all a cupful of boiling water. Mix together 1 
well-beaten egg, 4 cupful of maple sirup and 1 teaspoonful 
of salt; add the dates with the soda and water, then fold in 1 
cupful of pastry flour sifted with 1 cupful of whole-wheat 
flour and 1 teaspoonful of baking powder; add 1% cupful of 
chopped pecan meats and 1 tablespoonful of melted shorten- 
ing. Beat thoroughly, pour into a shallow greased bread pan 
and bake in a slow oven—325° F.—from 60 to 75 minutes. 
When done and while still hot, brush very lightly with maple 
sirup, which gives it a decorative glaze for afternoon tea. 


4 


of baking powder and 2 tablespoonfuls 
of sugar; rub in 2 tkblespoonfuls of 
butter and moisten with 1 cupful of 
milk to which you have added 2 table- 
spoonfuls caramelized sugar and 1 
beaten egg. Beat all well, then add 14 cupful of finely chopped 
figs, lightly floured. Turn into a well-greased bread pan and 
let stand 10 minutes, then bake in a moderate oven—350° 
F.—aboit 1 hour. 

To make the caramelized sugar, place 2 tablespoonfuls of 
sugar in a heavy saucepan and melt without water; then add 
4 tablespoonfuls of water and cook to a rich deep brown sirup. 
Cool before using. 


ORANGE Nut BREADis very pleasing because of its piquant 
flavor. Sift 3 cupfuls of pastry flour with 3 teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder and 1 teaspoonful of salt and mix with 4 
cupful of sugar. Add % cupful of chopped walnut meats, 1 
tablespoonful of grated orange peel, 44 cupful of orange 
marmalade, 1 well-beaten egg and 1 cupful of milk. Turn 
into well-greased pan, let stand 10 minutes and bake about 
1 hour in a moderate oven—350° F. Try this bread toasted 
for Sunday-night supper or made into sandwiches, with 
cream cheese mixed with chopped nuts and chopped candied 
ginger, for a heavenly treat. 
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—SO INFINITELY FINER 


A minute will show you 
how much better it as . . 


N NOT a single detail is this unbelievably comfortable sani- 
| tary napkin like the ordinary kind. When you know Modess, 
we ate positive you will prefer it. 


The special Johnson & Johnson gauze is softer. A remark- 
able filler is used. It is not in stiff layers with square edges, but 
is a soft mass of downy substance like cotton, amazingly ab- 
sorbent, instantly disposable. It is shaped and rounded on the 
sides to give the utmost in yielding, conforming comfort. To 
impart a really luxurious softness the gauze is meshed with a 
film of cotton. Modess will never chafe. For added protection, 
the back is rendered resistant to moisture. Modess is truly 
disposable—disintegrates instantly and flushes away. 


Women who know Modess are so enthusiastic, so happy 
to have found at last a sanitary napkin without fault, 
we are sure you will feel amply repaid for trying it. 


cies) Modess can be secured at all drug and department 

Nisa” stores. The cost is no greater than you are accus- 
tomed to pay. If you prefer to examine it first, we 
shall be glad to mail you one Modess free. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 


es 
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One Modess Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, New Jersey, Dept. 1 
free for I should like to receive one free Modess to examine carefully. 


examination 
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What is good for 
] i) children is also 
good for adults. 
To Growing Children, Give 
Spectal Attention 
to the Two and Five Year Olds 
By RuTH L. PARRISH 
Drawings by (Corinne Pauls 
LUNCHEON DINNER Syee|OT many months ago she was a new- 
oy un day Cream of Carrot and Celery Soup (Mon.) Beef Loaf ad Seeess| Comer to the community; now she 1S 
Cabbage Salad Scalloped Potatoes Buttered Cabbage Al the envy of all her neighbors. She isa 
BREAKFAST German Dressing Bacon Fat (Mon.) Bread Beet Salad (Wed.) Butter Ab good housekeeper, and yet each morn- 
; Grapefruit Rolls sponge Cake (Sun.) Butter Norwegian Prune Pudding (Wed.) LI PARNG ing she for a walk or f drive i 
Top Milk — Dark Farina Sugar ' Coffee g she goes for a walk or for a drive in 
Toasted English Muffins Tea Lemon Sugar ‘uae the small family car with her young children. 
Toast for Children One neighbor says, “If she runs around that 
saseal Coffee iy i ia Paoned Srreged ay Sondavich way it surely aden she is feeding her family deli- 
Milk for Children Soup Baked Potato Buttered Cabbage : amy 
t Baked Potato Prune Pudding ' catessen and quickly cooked foods—which are ex- 
DINNER Pee Chopped Cabbage for Jack “ Bread Wie Milk pensive. I could not afford it, and I don’t see how 
Clear Tomato Soup — Sponge Cake _— ae she can.”’ Says another, ‘‘Her children look well, 
Roast ace ee eae Milk to Drink ' Suicad Weenie and they seldom have colds. They must have the 
Gravy—Not for sao a — DINNER Bread Milk proper food and care—but how does she do it?” 
Perfection Salad Creamed Chicken and Mushrooms Mrs. Jones decided to ask Mrs. Good how she 
Lettuce only for Jack No Mushrooms for Jack as accomplishes so much in such a short time and 
Rolls—Bread for Jack Butter Rice Sviaieniin: Mane String Beans Fri da Ly with so little effort. 
Peach Delicious Sponge Cake : “My h k ° my 5 a teed 
Coff No Dressing for Jack y housekeeping really is quite simple,”’ said 
"7 Bread Butt BREAKFAST Kee bye 
Milk . read Coffee er : Mrs. Good. “Since before the children came we 
ilk for Jac Snow Pudding Custard Sauce Stewed Apricots : : : 
Milk for Jack have been interested in budgeting and household 
BETTY Top Milk Oatmeal Sugar : : : 
7” pa. cian engineering and efficiency, and when we moved 
‘ Potatoes Poached Egg Peas pide Stak Mhameien into this new home it gave us an excellent oppor- 
aa” Milk to Drink Snow Pudding Custard Sauce Toast a tunity to test our ideas. We selected all the equip- 
SUPPER Bread Milk Butter Milk te Chil wee ment with the utmost care and then arranged it 
; Sandwiches of scientifically, so that few steps would be wasted. 
Cream ream ee rc aad on LUNCHEON Our daily duties are scheduled—even Jack and 
‘ ‘ : 
Cookies Cocoa Wedn es. da Ly — line pene send Betty have their work to do. The more quickly we 
BETTY : i j sia! 
Corn Flakes Top Milk BREAKFAST Bread Lemon Bread Pudding — Butter — a so omad : 
Sandwich Milk to Drink St Lemon Sugar es, but ow a ut t € coo Ing: seem to 
wwge nee o- ° spend all my time in the kitchen. With different 
st Top Milk Farina Sugar RUPrT ANP J9CK foods fe h kiddie I th h.” 
Soup or each kiddie I am never through. 
Toasted Whole Wheat Bread Butter ; “y a feenill Is f, h f 
Mi onda Ly Coffee d Buttered Mixed Vegetables : plan the family meals or the week a ter the 
Milk for Children Rice Poached Egg children go to bed Thursday night, and our Friday 
BREAKFAST ep eee Lomi: Qeoat Eehtint outing is to the markets. I go on Friday because 
e ee « Cains Sendo DINNER the grocer and the butcher have time to help me 
range Juice for Betty ¥ . ° ° 
Top Milk Fc eather heoie Whole Wheat Bread Butter 7? with my marketing. Everyone else seems to go 
Toasted Whole Wheat Bread Butter Seat Sones Whole Wheat Bread acne on ee and ee so I go on Friday 
Coffee ponge Cake Waldorf Salad and Tuesday—and get good service. 
Milk for Children beer Pm. ae Suge Sabor ce Seas ' Mrs. Good went on to say that preparing and 
LUNCHEON serving three meals a day for a family is not 
Italian Spaghetti | See BETTY AND JACK drudgery if one takes a scientific interest in it. 
Perfection Salad (Sun.) Spinach With Egg Yolk a Prosrosd “nae y A well-ordered, efficient household more or less 
a Lettuce only for Pi es Bread Bodigred Bests Butter Baked Apple runs itself, and one can work according to a 
Tea emit ame ina coy anid Toast sha ad Milk schedule without being a slave toit. Inevery home 
Milk for Jack DINNER rienced there are so many emergencies and interruptions 
B Chicken and Mushroom Soup 
vases Vegetable Plate (Continued on Page 106) 
Scraped Liver Sandwich Baked Stuffed Onions Baked Potato BY Lur da Ly 
Baked Potato Buttered Carrots Harvard Beets Buttered Spinach 
Bread Milk to Drink Butter sas = ; AOR SE geal BREAKFAST 
singerbread— Crust Jor jac Corn-Meal Mush With Raisins : . 
DINNER Whipped Cream Coffee Top Milk Sugar Our Friday outing 
Liver and Bacon Milk for Jack Toasted Whole Wheat Bread Butter is to the markets. 
Hominy Grits Pickles BETTY oO 
Creamed Carrots and Celery (Sun.) : : 
Whole Wheat Bread Butter Baked Potato Soup Butter Milk for Children 
Saltines FTuit Salad Coffee — Apple Sauce (Mon.) ada LUNCHEON 
Jack Asparagus Omelet (Fri.) 
Broiled Liver reat Apricot Whip (Fri.) Butter 
Grits Tea Lemon Sugar 
OE ey Thursday Mil jor Joc 
Milk to Drink BREAKFAST BETTY 
Baked Appl Soft-Cooked Egg 
peald Whole any ol Asparagus eas | pricot Whip Baked Potato 
Butter Toe? Milk Marmalade Sugar | Bread Milk 
Apple Sauce Coffee DINNER 
PP one Milk for Children Baked Butterfish 
Be Creamed Potatoes Stewed Tomatoes 
LUNCHEON Cucumber Jelly Salad 
Corn Pudding Bread Lettuce for Jack Butter 
Tu é sda Rolls Celery Butter Brown Betty Hard Sauce— None for Jack 
ly Orange Jelly Coffee 
BREAKFAST Tea eee ee Sugar BETTY 
oi a Juice Corn Flakes and Milk 
Top Milk ole Wheat Cereal s ee gud Toast Brown Betty Milk 
Toast Raspberry Jam Butter Team 0, n ip a5 ; . as 
; : Nore: Abbreviations in parentheses indicate 
—o __ Coffee y Bread Buttered Carrots == puter the day on which that food was first used. They 
Milk for Children Orange Jelly and Custard Sauce also show that the food is a left-over. 














































Mrs. Morcan BELMONT 


popular member of New York’s gay and 
exclusive younger set, was Miss Margaret 
Andrews. Fond of sports she is a familiar 
figure at the polo grounds and smart 
tracks. Dogs and horses are her hobbies. 


New Try oe 


Mrs. Belmont’s bedroom 
in her new apartment in 
New York is furnished 
with exquisite taste and 
great luxury. She says, “I 
spend a great deal of time 
in my bedroom, so I must 
have it livable and com- 
fortable.” A quaint paint- 
ed glass screen comes from 
a great-great-grandmother 
and stands at the head of 
the handsome Simmons 
Bed. The predominating 
color in the room is orchid 
with touches of green and 
gold everywhere. 
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recently chosen by 
important women 


Mrs. Henry W. Tarr 
is of the old Ohio family distinguished for 


attainments in the law and pre-eminent 
political service. Her personal life is de- 
voted to her family, friends, important 
charities, and to religious movements. 


The rose guest room in 
Mrs. Taft’s stately Park 
Avenue apartment; win- 
dows, framed in deep rose 
brocade, look over New 
York’s picturesque skyline 
to the East River. The 
chaise longue, the com- 
fortable chairs are covered 
with rose figured brocade. 
The deep velvet carpet 
and the walls are buff, the 
pictures charming 18th 
century French prints. 
The furniture is inlaid 
rosewood in the French 
18th century manner, the 
Simmons Twin Beds No. 
1567 in the same style. 


_for their homes » + » 
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Detail of Simmons Bed No. 1569, 
finished in stippled green, in Mrs. 
Belmont’s bedroom. She says of it, 
“Tt has the delicacy, the pure lines of 
the best modern designs and it is 
beautifully executed.” The graceful 
curves of the head-pieces and the fine 
detail make this design particularly 
good in a room where there is rich- 
ness of fabric and color. 


18tH CentTuRY FRENCH 


Simmons Twin Beds No. 1567 in Mrs. 
Taft’s guest room, finished in stippled 
parchment to harmonize with the 
walls. The 18th century French spirit 
of the design, the decoration, make this 
bed a charming nucleus for any num- 
ber of interesting bedroom plans. Mrs. 
Taft says of it, “These new Simmons 
Beds have caught the French spirit 
admirably. They are in good form.” 
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Mrs. MoRGAN BELMONTS 
Bedroom 


Mrs. HENRY W. TAFT’S 
(Cruest ‘Room 


4 tower charming bedrooms, in spa- 
cious New York apartments, are in- 
teresting examples of successful decorative 
planning. Beauty, harmony and a gra- 
cious sense of comfort have governed the 
selection and placing of the furniture 
and decorations. 


But the delightful and distinct individu- 
ality of each room comes from its suc- 
cessful reflection of the personality, tastes 
and mode of life of the distinguished 
woman who planned it. 


Mrs. Morgan Belmont says of her own 
room, “It is exactly as I want it with 
many of my nicest things and all my pet 
comforts about me.” With crystal lamps, 
a soft rug, two fine old lacquer chests, 
which are rare Chinese pieces, it is a room 
of exquisite taste and great luxury. 


Mrs. Henry W. Taft has the rare 
genius of creating and running a home 
faultless in the luxurious perfection and 


beauty of its appointments. 


Both these gifted women have chosen 
for these rooms new beds French in de- 
sign—made by Simmons. 


Mrs. Belmont has Model No. 1569, the 
newest and loveliest design from the 
Simmons decorator. Simple curved head 
and foot-pieces flanked by slim posts in 
a stippled green are charming against 
Mrs. Belmont’s walls of pale orchid. 


Mrs. Taft has another new Model No. 


1567, an interesting adaptation of the 
18th century French period, showing the 
provincial influence. Its greater elabora- 
tion of line and formal decoration of roses 
are in perfect taste with Mrs. Taft’s 18th 
century French inlaid rosewood furni- 
ture. Mrs. Taft says, “These new Sim- 
mons Beds have caught the French spirit 
admirably. They are in good form.” 


ye will find equally successful Sim- 
mons Beds to add distinction to all 
the bedrooms in your own home. In a 
great variety of designs and periods there 
is one to fit perfectly into every decora- 
tive scheme or to furnish the starting 
place for the bedroom of your dreams. 


Being made of metal a wide variety of 
fine finishes are available, either beauti- 
fully grained woods to match your furni- 
ture or in the choice new colors. 


Simmons Beds are made by the world’s 
greatest manufacturers of sleeping equip- 
ment. Beautifully constructed for sturdy, 
lasting use, a Simmons Bed equipped with 
Beautyrest Mattress and Ace Spring is 
perfect for luxurious rest, sound health- 
giving sleep. 

In furniture and department stores, Simmons 
Beds are $10 to $60; No. 1569, $49.75, No. 1567, 
$53.75, No. 1581, $32.75. Simmons Beautyrest 
Mattress, $39.50; Simmons Ace Spring, $19.75. 
Rocky Mountain Region and West, slightly higher. 
Look for the name “Simmons.” The Simmons 
Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San 
Francisco. 


SIMMONS 


BEDS ~+-SPRINGS 
MATTRESSES», 
{BUILT FOR SLEEP 


A Cuic Mopern BeEpb 


Another Simmons Bed, No. 1581, 
selected by Mrs. Charles Cary Rumsey 
for her French Chateau on Long 
Island. She says, “I love simplicity. 
So I have been collecting the simplest 
of the French periods, Henri II and 
Francois I. The Simmons Beds are 
modern in the French manner. They 
are footless, which I think very attrac- 
tive, and the semicircular head-pieces 
are most appealing.” 


A “Winpsor” Bep 


This charming bed was chosen by Mrs. 
J. Borden Harriman for her Washing- 
ton home, “because of the simplicity 
and good taste of its design.” A 
“Windsor” bed, Simmons Model No. 
1588 in walnut finish, it is charming 
with a spread of yellow taffeta striped 
and piped in blue to match the curtains. 
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Never before such a 


wealth of ‘ri 


right 


planned to meet the needs of the child 


HAT CHILDREN READ is one of the 
most powerful factors in shap- 

ing their characters. 
he wrong sort of reading leaves 
unfortunate impressions, but ae right 
sort stimulates—strengthens—builds! 
The real difficulty in ke past for par- 


ents has been— 


Where is the right sort of readin 
to og found? f ad 
Seven years ago this same problem 
confronted Mrs. Olive Beaupré Mil- 
ler, a graduate of Smith College, and 
an affectionate mother. She solved it 
in a most natural and simple way. 
Children’s books from all the in- 
teresting countries of the world were 
read, studied and classified. Each 
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WoMEN who 
wish to earn substantial 
incomes 


The Book Houss has grown so rap- 
idly during the last three years that 
more representatives are needed at 
once. While Mrs. Miller’s work is 
conveyed to children through the 
mediumof books, the workis not book 
selling as it is commonly known. 
Allrepresentatives spend their full 
time in Book Houss service. They 
earn from $3000 to $6000 per year. 
If you are over twenty-five years of 
age and are interested in increasing 
your income, please write or call at 
once. Branch offices in many prin- 


ee cities offer opportunity for 
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book, story and poem was put to 
three definite tests: 
First: Has the story literary merit? 
Second: Will it interest the child? 
Third: Will what it adds to his life 
be for his good? Is its underlying 
idea true, does it present sound 
standards, is its spirit fine, its at- 
mosphere healthful ? 
y BooxnouseE is planned, ar- 
ranged and presented to guide the 
child’s mental development’ year by 
year. In fact, the books are an educa- 
tional method in themselves. 


And as J. Prentice Murphy, in 


charge of the Children’s Bureau, 
Philadelphia, writes, “.... The cost is 
infinitesimal when compared with 
the wealth of literature which the 
books contain.” 


Now comes the important part 
of this story 
The real value of my BooKHOUSE lies 
in its use and the contribution it can 
make to the steady development of 
the child’s mind. 
Mrs. Miller can best explain all this 


‘to mothers, but she can’t see every 


one, much as she would like to. So 
women who have studied the Book- 
HOUSE plan of right reading do this 
for her. 
“Right Reading for Children,” writ- 
ten by Mrs. Miller, tells all about the 
lan of reading for children that has 
weal approved by leading child 
educators. Send the coupon and 
this valuable book will be sent free. 


@he B@DK HOUSE for CHILDREN 
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Send this coupon for MRS. MILLER’S book 











THE BOOK HOUSE FOR CHILDREN, 
Dept. 5—L. H. J., 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Please send me free of charge and without obligation Mrs. Miller’s book, 


“RIGHT READING FOR CHILDREN.” 


O I am interested in representing you. Send more information, please. 


O I wish to see a representative. 
Name 





Street Address 





City. 
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that a schedule is not like a railroad time- 
table. But it helps to keep a check on 
routine work and to decide which tasks to 
leave undone if answering the telephone 
and doorbell has retarded the day’s work. 

As for the food question, it is always 
wise to plan the meals and do the market- 
ing for several days or for a week at a 
time. This not only saves time but in- 
sures more interesting, more varied, better 
balanced and less expensive meals. After 
carefully planning and writing down 
menus for several weeks it is easy to plan 
meals that will bring satisfaction to the 
family. 

One of the first essentials of a good 
menu is that it fulfill the food require- 
ments of the group for which it is intended. 
Everyone responsible for meal planning 
is always clamoring for new menus and 
recipes. While adults are begging for the 
new, children are begging for the old, soa 
compromise is necessary. Parents must 
set the example of eating the simple foods 
with real enjoyment while children must 
be taught the pleasures derived from de- 
sirable foods new to them. 

In planning the family menus remem- 
ber that what is good for children is also 
good for adults, and take each day rather 
than the meal as a unit, so that the total 
amount of milk, cereals, vegetables and 
other foods for the day will supply all the 
needs of the body. 

Breakfast, the first meal to consider, is 
the easiest to plan, for each one is much 
like every other one. Betty and Jack, as 
well as mother and father, must have fruit 
for breakfast; but it is better to serve the 
children’s after the meal rather than as 
an appetizer, as acid fruit is too stimulat- 
ing for the little empty stomachs. 

Betty, aged two, is confined largely to 
orange juice, prune pulp and apple sauce, 
while Jack may have practically any fruit 
that mother and father eat, for he is a big 
boy of five. During the week, dried fruits 
alternate with fresh, so there is always a 
surprise. The cereal should be a hot one 
six times out of seven, for children can 
never get along without thoroughly cooked 
oatmeal or whole-grained cereals, to give 
them the quick energy their activity de- 
mands. Cereal for children should be 
served with milk but no sugar. 

Everyone usually wants bread in some’ 
form for breakfast. If the cereal is a white 
one, as farina, the bread should be of whole 
wheat. Toast is the most satisfactory all- 
round bread for breakfast, and for children, 
it should be crisp and dry. Even if, 
mother and father occasionally have bis- 
cuits, muffins or other hot breads, the 
children should still have toast or dry 
bread and they may have it at each meal 
if they want it. All the family may have, 
butter, but it should not be spread on hot 
toast and allowed to melt and soak into 
it, as this retards digestion and puts extra. 
strain on little bodies. 


Plan Breakfasts First 


O BREAKFAST is complete without a; 
beverage. The adults may have coffee 
if they choose, but the children must have 
milk. If they prefer it warm, so much the 
better. Occasionally it might be flavored 
with cocoa or with a cereal beverage, but 
it is wise to stick to plain warm milk as 
long as possible. Fruit, cereal with top 
milk, toast, butter and a beverage com- 
pose a light breakfast for an adult and one 
suited to the needs of every child. If 
adults want or need more, bacon or eggs or 
other heavier foods may be added. 

After planning the breakfasts, consider 
the dinners next, so that left-overs can be 
used to advantage. While breakfasts are 
similar, luncheons and dinners call for 
ingenuity and skill in selecting harmonious 
combinations and in so preparing them 
that the dishes will be tempting, satisfying 
and palatable. 

The dinner seems to center around the 
meat. Betty and Jack need no meat at 
all. A quart of milk and an egg a day 
furnish sufficient protein for both; but 


— 


while Jack may not need it, he may have 
a very small serving several times a week, 
but only when beef, lamb, chicken or 
white-fleshed fish is served. He has an 
egg on the days that mother and father 
have veal, pork, corned beef, sausage or 
highly seasoned meat or fish. 

Sunday dinner usually includes a roast 
of beef or lamb, a roast chicken, or some 
such large piece of meat. These meats are 
nearly always better flavored if fairly large, 
and provide good left-over meat for Tues- 
day. But do not use it in hash on Mon- 
day; Monday’s reputation in that respect 
is bad enough already! Save the meat 
until Tuesday and make it into a pie with 
a potato or pastry crust, slice it nicely and 
reheat it in gravy or make it into a curry. 
Even a stew with nice whole carrots and 
onions and potatoes cut into quarters is 
quite delectable. Then there are creamed 
dishes on_toast, scalloped dishes, salads, 
croquettes, timbales, and many other com- 
binations of meat with milk, eggs and veg- 
etables which are perfectly delicious. 


Why Net Fish on Wednesday ? 


HEN there is Friday with its fish. In 

many places good fish is easily obtain- 
able on every day except Monday, so why 
not have it on Wednesday occasionally? 
If the fish is baked—and a large one— 
what is left over from dinner, when com- 
bined with onions, salt pork, potatoes and 
milk, will make a very nutritious and won- 
derfully flavored chowder, and left-over 
fish may also be used in ways similar to 
those mentioned above for meat. Every 
family wants these larger pieces of meat 
or fish once in a while, and we need not 
feel extravagant in buying them. With 
careful planning and seasoning they may 
be used in combination with other foods 
which extend their flavor, and thus the 
maximum satisfaction is obtained—and 
at lower.cost in the long run. 

There may be a fruit cocktail or a soup 
to introduce the meal, but in the servant- 
less home these are usually confined to 
Sunday dinners or company meals. Mrs. 
Good finds it is wise to start this meal 
with the main course first and let hunger 
be the appetizer. The main course con- 
sists of meat; potatoes or other starchy 
vegetable ora cereal, as rice or macaroni; 
a green vegetable; a simple small salad 
and a light dessert. 

Sometimes the main course is a vege- 
table plate, in which case it might be pre- 
ceded by a soup. A successful vegetable 
plate always contains one vegetable with 
quite a lot of flavor and with a firm tex- 
ture, such as mushrooms, fried eggplant, 
and so forth. Then there must be pota- 
toes, a leafy green vegetable and another 
vegetable of contrasting color and har- 
monious flavor. The selections for a veg- 
etable plate should always supply as much 
variety as possible in texture, color and 
flavor, and it is often wise to have one 
fried or baked vegetable and one creamed 
one in addition to potatoes and.a buttered 
vegetable. eal 

The dinner salad is always very simple 
but flavorful, Lettuce or cabbage salad 
with French dressing; fresh vegetables, 
as tomato, cucumber, chopped celery and 
grated carrot; or an orange salad makes an 
ideal complement to the hearty dinner. 

The dessert must complete and balance 
the rest of the meal. If the main course 
is of vegetables only the dessert may be of 
a heavier type, such as steamed puddings, 
custard pies and desserts with whipped 
cream and rich sauces; cake or pies and 
cookies with milk are also excellent. Ifthe 
dinner contains a soup and a meat, then 
fruit dessert—as apple sauce, lemon jelly, 
fruit cup or ices with cookies—is more 
suitable. There may be after-dinner coffee 
and cheese and crackers for the adults, but 
none for the children—milk and water are 
their only beverages. 

With these general rules for each of the 
three meals, and the,sample menus for 
one week, you see how simple and yet 
how satisfactory they may be with very 
little additional cooking for the children 
if plans are carefully made in advance. 
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Pretty soon you'll 
be saying it, too 


We always begin by very artfully suggesting that you make your 
favorite cake with Snowdrift. Because we know that soon you'll 
be saying that any cake made with Snowdrift is your favorite... 

If Snowdrift weren’t so creamy you might at first sight be 
persuaded that it was like other shortenings. 


But it’s because Snowdrift comes to you already creamed— 
























MARBLE CAKE 


6 Tablespoons Snowdrift ° % Teaspoon Mace 
I Teaspoon Desired Extract * 2% Teaspoons Baking Powder 
Ye Teaspoon Cinnamon + 2 Cup Milk + ‘% Teaspoon Cloves 
% Cup Sugar + 3 Eggs +* ‘Teaspoon Salt + 1% Cups Flour 


Stir the Snowdrift and gradually work in the sugar, the eggs well beaten, and the extract. Sift 
togcther dry ingredients, add them alternately with the milk to the first mixture, and beat well. 
Take out one-half of the mixture and add spices to it. Then put the plain and the spiced batter 
into the cake pan in alternating tablespoonfuls and bake in moderate oven (350 degrees F.). 
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packed in an airtight can—soft, spoonable, ready-to-blend—that it’s so engag- 
ingly easy to work with. 

Indeed, it looks more like whipped cream than anything else. It has 
almost the texture of whipped cream when you spoon it out to measure it. And 
just a very few stirs will mix it quite properly with your sugar or flour... 
Snowdrift stays creamy even when you keep it in the refrigerator. 

(We really know of no shortening that’s easier to work with unless it’s 
Wesson Oil which you just pozr to measure and poxr to mix.) 

Snowdrift does sound convenient, doesn’t it? ... But its convenience 
is only a part. For it makes food taste much more delicious. Cake. Cookies: 


Biscuits. Muffins. Pie crust. And to fried things it gives a new surprising deli- 


' cacy and goodness. 


You see Snowdrift is not only fresh and inviting to look at—it’s unusually 
pure, delicate and wholesome. 

Dip up a little on the tip of your spoon—taste it—you’ll /ike the taste... 
and be glad that something that looks so good and #s so good is going into 
the food you eat.* 

Try it (as we said) with your favorite cake. See if Snowdrift doesn’t 
give it a lightness, a delicacy, a fine texture that you’ve never had before. See 
why good-to-eat shortening makes good-to-eat cake. 

Write for our new book of recipes. We shall appreciate it also if you will send 
us the name and address of your grocer. Address the Wesson Oil-Snowdrift People, 


208 Baronne Street, New Orleans. 


* Always add a pinch of salt when 


using Snowdrift—for Snowdrift, like butter fresh from the churn, comes to you unsalted. 


like the no 
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no thank you 


Second helpings are the order of the 
day when Hawaiian Pineapple dishes 
like these are served. 


Just try them. Then send for our book- 
let. It contains many dependable sugges- 
tions for adding new joys to dining with 
Crushed and Sliced Hawaiian Pineapple. 


‘BAKED -APPLES ALOHA 


An old friend in a brand new dress! Core apples 
and fill with crushed Hawaiian Pineapple mixed 
with sugar and butter. Bake slowly in Pineapple 
juice to which boiling water has been added. Baste 
frequently. On top of each apple serve Crushed 
Pineapple in cream, or folded into whipped cream. 


CARROT “BOAT SALAD . 


For this novel salad, scoop out centers of boiled 
carrots, boat shape. Fill with 1 cup shredded cab- 
bage, 4 cup Crushed Pineapple, 14 cup chopped 
blanched almonds, mixed. Serve with mayonnaise. 


PINEAPPLE “DOUGHNUTS” 
Delicious with many meat dishes or with whipped 
cream for dessert. Make baking powder biscuit 
mixture, sifting 1 tablespoon sugar with flour and 
adding 2 tablespoons Pineapple juice. Roll out 
thin and cut in circles larger than a slice of Pine- 
apple. Make a hole in center of each. Placea slice 
of Pineapple on a circle; brush edges with water; 
cover Pineapple with another circle. Press edges 
together. Bake at 450° F. for 15 to 20 minutes. 


F ‘\\. WAYS 4 
oe | 


—For serving right —For sundaes, ices, 
from can and pies, cake filling, 
for quick desserts salads & hundreds 
and salads. of made-up dishes. 

Association of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners 
835 Adam Grant Building, San Francisco, California 


SEND ME YOUR FREE BOOK 


Name 





Address 
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osldelights on Vegetable Marketing 


r ir BUY fresh vegetables 
only three times a week is 
an excellent idea but not 
very practical—unless you 
know how to care for them and 
use them to best advantage. 
A large head of cabbage is an 
economy and an advantage, if 
the tender top portion only is 
used for salad and the larger, 
. coarser leaves, which require a 
longer time to cook, are left in- 
tact on the core to keep fresh for 
creaming, boiling, and to flavor 
the occasional soup pot. 
Potatoes should be left to 
stand in water only in spring 
when they are old and some of 
the moisture has escaped—and 
then with the skins on. 
Asparagus, however, keeps 
fresh longer and less of the stalk 
is wasted if kept standing in a 
little fresh water. 
Parsley, too, is better if kept 
fresh in a little water and shel- 
tered from extreme cold, which 
affects the oil that imparts its 
flavor. 
The root vegetables—car- 
rots, turnips, beets, and so on— 
retain much of their original 
freshness if the stems are left 
on. until either they or the roots 
are to be used. 
Small celery stalks are merely 
large ones trimmed down, so do 
your own trimming and have 
the by-product for creamed 
dishes or salads. Then serve 
only the hearts as a relish, cut 
lengthwise in quarters and 
crisped in salted ice water. 
Also trim head lettuce at 
home, and shred the outside 
green leaves, which are richest in 
vitamins, for soup, salad, etc. 
Long slender green cucumbers 
are the best for salad, as they are 
more tender and crisp. 
Mountain mint, also called 
basil—or basilico in Italian—is 
a salad plant as well as an herb 
which is absolutely necessary to 
a real Italian macaroni dish, and 
may be dried for winter use. 
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This advertisement was paid for by women who, differing in race, creed and political party, are one in the belief that it 
is the clear duty and high privilege of American womanhood to elect Herbert Hoover President of the United States. 
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Mr. & Mrs. 


Herbert Hoover 
OU. &U. 


Thirty-seven Leading Women fell why 
they will vote for HERBERT 


HOOVER 


He has the vision to understand great problems, the courage to undertake 
them, the ability to conquer them. 


No other man knows so deeply the horrors of war and is so capable of 
commanding peace. 








In 1914 he gave up his mining interests and the certainty of wealth to 
feed and clothe ten million war-ravaged people. 


He saved the families of thousands of American farmers at the close of the 
War by persuading the Allies not to cancel contracts for American 
agricultural goods. 


He is the great humanitarian of the age and the great organizer; a man 
who makes his dreams come true. He organized flood relief for 600,000 
homeless Americans and developed a sound business life for the stricken 
community. Working with 100,000 citizens, he made possible the Better 
Homes Movement to raise our standard of living. He built the American 
Child Health Association, saving each year thousands of children. 


He exemplifies American opportunity. An orphan at eleven, without money 
or influence, he has made his life one of the most useful in history. 





Hoover’s cause is the cause of the home. Every woman should feel the deepest 
pride that her vote can help make this great man the leader of our country. 
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Sull “the girl he married” 


7 they were first married, five years ago, 
they liked to dance together, go motoring 
together, play golf together. They still like to do 
those things together today. 


She is still the girl he married. 


She has protected her zest for living, her 
health and youthfulness, “and stayed young with 
him” by the correct practice of feminine hygiene. 


But feminine hygiene, wrongly practiced, does 
more harm than good. Using the wrong disin- 
fectant may lead to very serious consequences. 
Realizing this, the makers of “Lysol” Disinfectant 
have prepared a booklet called “The Scientific 
Side of Health and Youth.” It gives the facts 
about this vital subject. Send the coupon now. 


The booklet will reach you in a plain enve!ope. 
It is free. 


In the meantime, take no needless, dange ous 
chances. Buy a bottle of “Lysol” Disinfecta::t at 
your druggist’s today. Complete, explicit rec 
tions come with every bottle. 


Made by Lysol, Incorporated, a division of Lehn & Fink 
Products Company. Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., //oom- 
field, N. J. In Canada, Lysol (Canada) Limited. Distribuicd by 
Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited. 


LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Department 174 
Please send me, free, your booklet, 
“The Scientific Side of Health and Youth.” 


State .niccssedacssGeesccessqonee--+ shell 
© Lehn & Fink, Inc., 1928 
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Prickly ears 





King Orange 





Temple Oranges 


Unusual Fresh Fruits 


HERE are appearing in our 
m| markets now more and more 
#20) unusual fresh fruits than ever 
{ ¥eea| before. Our improved meth- 
ods of 
distribution and 
transportation are 
carrying to distant 
markets foods 
which for a long 
time have been deli- 
cacies distinctly 
characteristic only 
of the localities in 
which they were 
produced. These 
fruits, which first 
appear as unusual 
ones, often come to 
be the most popular. 
Take, for in- 
stance, the avocado, 
which we used to 
associate with Cali- 
fornia and Florida. It is now avail- 
able practically the year round in 
many of our large markets. It is 
also known as alligator pear, vege- 
table butter, midshipman’s butter 
and butter pear, and varies greatly in 
size, shape and color, as there are 
over two hundred varieties grown, 
weighing from less than half a pound 
to four pounds. They are round, oval 
or pear-shaped and have one large 
seed, surrounded by a buttery and 
yellowish-green flesh; the skin run- 
ning from green to dark purple. 
When ready to eat, the fruit is soft 
throughout and yields to slight pres- 
sure. It is primarily a salad fruit, but 
may be served in 
halves like a can- 
taloupe, or sliced 
and served like a 
cucumber, or in 
combination 
with salad vege- 
tables, or even as 
a sandwich fill- 
ing. It is chemi- 
cally more a nut 
than a fruit, be- 
cause of its large 
amount of-vege- 
table oil. 
A fruit still un- 
usual in most 




























By ARTHUR E. ALBRECHT 


markets is the prickly pear. It is 
armed with tiny thorns that growin 
dark, wartlike spots on its vividly 
colored skin, which shades from red 
to yellow and green. The luscious 
orange-colored pulp contains many 
seeds and is served fresh or as jelly. 


Japanese 


oPersimmons 








































































You might know oranges when you 
see.them, but do you know the new kind 
that has thick irregular skin, sometimes 

quite green? They are very large and no- 
ticeably flat on top and bottom and known 
as the King or King of Siam orange. They 
are very juicy, peel easily and appear in 
late winter and early spring. 

Another new variety of orange is the 
Temple; its thin, smooth, orange-colored 
skin also peels easily. It is a 
cross between an orange and a 
tangerine; like the orange, it is 
very firm in texture and juicy, 
but has the flavor of the tan- 
gerine. 

The tangelo, another citrus 
fruit, is a cross between a grape- 
fruit and a tangerine. It is 
much larger and lighter in color 
than a tangerine, but is eaten 
like a grapefruit and has the 
added virtue of not squirting. 

Another fruit of growing pop- 
ularity is the Japanese persim- 
mon, in season from late sum- 
mer until December. It is a 
variety of Oriental persimmon 
introduced here about seventy 
years ago, and is large, dark 
brown and has several seeds. 
Unlike our native persimmons, 
it can be eaten while still quite 
hard, as it is a sweet variety. 
It ranges from a few ounces to a pound in 
weight, and is generally eaten fresh out of 
the hand or with a spoon, depending on 
the consistency, or with cream and sugar 
as a breakfast fruit or a dessert. 

We all know of the pomegranate, so 
popular in Biblical times, but do we know 
that it is widely grown in the sunny, dry, 
well-sheltered sections of the South? It, 
also, is eaten raw, and its subacid pulp, 
condensed into a sirup, makes a delight- 
fully refreshing drink. The fruit, in season 





in late summer, is the size of an apple, 
flat on top and bottom, with a tubelike 
calyx crowning its leathery skin, colored 
purple, red, orange or yellow. 

The mango, or “‘apple of the tropics,” 
is another Southern fruit. There are 
hundreds of varieties, varying in size, 
shape and color;. but about the size of 
a large, smooth, highly colored peach, 
with a flavor. combination of apricot and 
pineapple. They can be eaten fresh, 
-stewed or as jelly, preserves or pickle. 

The loquat is the size and texture ofa 
plum, but tastes like a cherry. It is pale 
yellow or deeporange, with asmooth thin 
skin and one or two seeds. It is on the 
market in spring and early summer and 
eaten fresh or as jelly, jam or preserves. 
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resher 


than fresh- 
and always 
ready to serve 


Cut just as the tips peep 
through the soil. Selected and 
canned before the tender fibres 
have time to toughen or lose 
any of their delicate flavor. 
That’s why California Canned 
Asparagus comes to you fresher 
than most “fresh” vegetables in 
the market today. 


Better still, that freshness is 
ready to serve. There's no need 
for advance preparation, no steam- 
ing or soaking,—and asparagus 
can be used in an endless variety 
of tempting dishes with little or 
no bother. 


If you've ever wondered how 
to keep something really fresh 
always on hand, here’s the an- 
swer. California Canned Aspar- 
agus on your pantry shelf is like 
a vegetable garden at your kitchen 
door. All the freshness, delicacy 
and variety you could wish for 
—and so easily, so economically. 


CALIFORNIA. 
CANNED 


5; lag 


Canners League— Asparagus Section, 134 
800 Adam Grant Bldg., San Ps: omy 


Please send me, free of charge, your recipe book 


“Asparagus for Delicacy and Variety. 


Name 
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FLAVOR 


is now recognized 
as an essential 
in nutrition 


October, 1998 








Pastry-Tube Decorations 
Lend the (paterers Touch 


And the unique Durkee flavor — 
so tasty and toothsome—is a real 
flavor, a distinctive savory tang 
blended of rare spices from all the 
world, combined with 
choice tested whole eggs, 
tarragon vinegar and other 
ingredients of old fash- 

ioned goodness. 


Made by Durkee from 
the same perfect recipe 
for fifty years—always 


uniform and always 
| smartly 


appetizing 











The top must be kept 
tightly closed to assist 
in forcing the filling 
through. How this is 
done is determined by 
the position in which 
the tube is used. If it 
is held fairly straight 
up and down, this 
method of tucking the 
top back and folding 
it down is excellent. 





To fill a cloth bag insert the metal 
tube, then turn the bag down, in- 
side out, and slip up as you fill it. 























Hold any tube in 
place with the right 
hand and guide it 
with the left, and 
have a definite pat- 
tern in mind before 
starting to place the 
decorations. 





(* alad ‘Dressing 


“the most useful mayonnaise” 


S f) 
The difference 


is in the flavor 


Hold the tube close 
to the surface and 
move rapidly or 
slowly according to 
the pattern and 
consistency of the 
garnish, This is 
cream cheese being 
put on cherry tarts. 




















—none of that 





flat, oily taste— 
a piquant relish 
with meats or 


You can cut the tip 
of a homemade 
paper tube to match 


Sometimes; the bag is just 
held together with the hand. 


Duchess potatoes give excel- 
lent practice to the beginner. 


z the metal patterns. 
fish, useful in 


hundreds ofways 
for easy meals 
and emergencies, 
a household fa- 
vorite for three 
generations. 


























GAUNTLET BRAND 


eS 


Condiments, 
|) Seasonings and 
o| Spices since 1850 


Accept This 
1 Trial Offer: 





E. R. DURKEE & CO., Dept. J 
Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. 


For the enclosed 10 cents send 
me your ique new Calend 
Recipe Book (full of helpful 
information) and trial bottle of 
Durkee’s Salad Dressing. 




















Name we All sorts of interesting French pastry can be made with 
Planked steak is all a matter of decoration. Broil meat, place on a hot plank, thin layers of sponge cake put together with butter frost- 
put on the potato ridges, fill with vegetables and add rosettes before browning. ings in a variety of shapes and suitably decorated. 
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ts Flavory MAPLE TANG 


——— 


The Most Famous 
Syrup Flavor 
in the World 


«e 


Instead of ordering just “syrup” 


From your Grocer, ask for LOG CABIN 
and enjoy, as thousands of others do, 
this wonderful woodsy Maple Tang. 


To insure TRUE MAPLE FLAVOR 
insist upon obtaining syrup in this 
can shaped like a Log Cabin 
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Cain Propucts Co., L.H.J. 10-28 
St. Paul, Minn. 


se send me the Free Log Cabin recipe booklet. 


Name .roecccccce.... 
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(PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS) 








HEFs in the famous Breakfast Places of America 
[> say that the popularity of their pancakes is due 
to the flavor of the syrup that is served as much as 
to the quality of the cakes themselves. 


Go to the places famous for their pancakes. Note 
the kind of syrup they use. Invariably it is syrup 
with a maple tang. 


And that is what they depend upon for the complete 
success of the pancakes they serve—the melting 
maple tang that tingles with a flavor of the Great 
North Woods. The recipe they use, the cakes they 
serve, are the same as those you yourself may have 
on your own table. It’s the syrup that makes the 
difference! 


Make the Change—See What Happens 


Everywhere—whether in hotels and restaurants or 
in countless homes throughout the country—syrup 


LoG CABIN, orRuUuP 





adds new delight to pancakes 





with this maple flavor is the expressed preference 
of both grown-ups and children. 


Log Cabin Syrup blends together the two superlative 
maple sugars, Canadian and New England, mellowed 
in flavor to a delicate richness by further blending 
with granulated sugar. Log Cabin has that maple 
tang, the flavory richness that adds new delight to 
pancakes and waffles. 


Why not serve Log Cabin in your home as thousands 
of other women are doing? Try it for one week— 
serve Log Cabin Syrup with your pancakes, waffles 
or French toast. Notice the difference in flavor. 


A new and interesting booklet has been prepared, 
giving a variety of ways to use Log Cabin Syrup 
in tempting dishes. Send the coupon for your copy. 
It is FREE. 
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Simply turn the seat-regulator, as you would a car 
window, and the entire front seat moves forward or 
back, thus assuring a made-to-measure driving position. 


BUICK 


October, 1998 


WILL BUILD THEy 


No More Cushions Behind Your Back 
No More Reaching for Pedals 


Women have waited a long time for a truly adjust- 
able driver's seat—one that could be instantly 
regulated—one that would provide a genuinely 
comfortable driving position—and now, for the 
first time in motor car history, they discover this 
long-desired feature in the car they favor above all 
others—The Silver Anniversary Buick. 


7 7 7 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, 


The front seats of all Buick closed models are ad- 
justable! A turn of the seat-regulator causes the 
entire seat to move forward or back to the exact 
position desired! The result is true comfort—true 
convenience—for any woman who takes the wheel! 


A child can operate it! The seat is adjustable at all 
times—when occupied—when the full quota of 


FLINT, 


passengers is in the car—even when the car is if 
motion! 


Not only is this new Buick, with new Mastet- 
piece Bodies by Fisher, the easiest car in the world 
to drive . . . not only is it the finest all-around per 
former on the road . . . but it is also the smartest 
and most beautiful automobile of the year. 


MICHIGAN ’ ’ 
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Whats New? 


Latest Discoveries and Inventions for the Home 





Se] HEN plum-pudding time comes 
AY: T along you will be ever so pleased 
. yau| with the new porcelain mold 
ua| made for it and all other good 
#} winter dishes that must be 
steamed. The top is a tight lid, which 
fastens in place with a spring; it’s easy to 
use, and a tube in the center allows the 
pudding to cookevenly. This same mold is 
especially nice for jellied dishes, as it comes 
in various sizes, in plain or fluted designs. 


Now that we all use hatstands instead 
of boxes, the question of keeping the dust 
from our best chapeaux is a problem 
solved most cleverly by protectors of gayly 
tinted Argentine cloth, that pretty, light 
sheer fabric used for dress covers. They 
are bound neatly in colored tape, and as 
the cloth is light as a feather it does not 
crush the most perishable hat. By the 
way, hatstands have gone modern; they 
are made on triangular bases with zigzag 
bars supporting other triangles, which in 
turn hold the hat. 


Haven’t you dreamed of the day when 
some clever person would invent a self- 
closing device for the window, so you could 
lie abed on a chilly morning and have the 
window close itself without waking you at 
all? Well, the day has arrived! A new 
invention makes this possible. Fasten the 
alarm-clock arrangement to the sill, open 
the window as wide as you like, set the 
alarm an hour or so before getting-up time 
and awake ina room warm! At the proper 
hour the little clock whirs softly, the bar 
that supports the window unlatches and 
down drops the window; a bumper at the 
side keeps it from closing too abruptly. 


In place of an ordinary cake box, we 
now have the cake cover which not only 
gives a decorative note to the pantry or 
kitchen but is space saving as well. It is 
a round board with a ridge near the edge 
in which a gayly colored well-rounded 
metal cover rests over the cake to keep it 
fresh and moist and ready to cut. 


Those of us who revelled in grand- 
mother’s cookie jar will be delighted to 
know that a sentimentalist with a practical 
turn of mind has made it possible for us to 
have again these old-fashioned cooky jars 
of rough-glazed brownstone pottery. They 
are handmade by potters in the mountains 
of the South and come in tall artistic shapes 
with a flare to fit the lid. They hold three 
quarts or a gallon and are unbelievably 
low priced. 


_ Fireplaces are fine if the one who brings 
in the wood does not leave a trail of 
splinters in his wake. A new carrier, of the 
sort they use in England, is a big round 
of sturdy straw, lined with even more 
sturdy burlap and bound so it will keep 
its shape. Two heavy bound handles 
make it easy to carry, and the kindling 
and logs are handled readily when they 
are placed in this carrier. 


Junior will never refuse his breakfast 
egg when his spoon is a gay bright red 
aifair. Mother will like it, too, for this 
spoon will not tarnish as will an ordinary 
silver spoon when used for eating eggs; it 
1s made of composition. Should red con- 
flict with the color scheme of the breakfast 
room you may choose yellow, ivory, green 
or blue—all in cunning shapes and emi- 
nently practical. The egg spoon is but 
one member of a big family of tableware 
in this smooth colorful composition; there 
are fruit knives, forks, and what you will, 
all as charming and as practical. 


It’s smart to serve beverages in bottles. 
For coffee there are heatproof ones with 
long necks bound in colorful lacquered 


raffia. For beverages served icy cold, there 
are bottles of feather-light Italian glass. 
Ice placed in a deep depression in the side 
of the bottle chills the contents without 
diluting them; a tiny glass spout on the 
other side makes pouring easy. 


A rug bag of heavy duck, treated to 
discourage moths and closed tightly with 
asliding fastener, will keep those precious 
Orientals or any other treasured rugs safe 
while you journey South this winter. The 
bag is a big affair, quite ten feet six inches 
long; there is another size for the twelve- 
foot rug. As it is a lasting bag it is an in- 
vestment that is well worth while. 


The latest convert to the modern mode 
is the household tray; you will agree it’s 
a stunning affair when you see it in its 
new dress. This modern tray is of papier- 
maché, oblong in shape and decked by 
hand in ultramodern designs. No gar- 
dener would ever recognize the fruits and 
flowers on its pictured surface, but it’s 
smart and useful too. 


You can protect your hands in winter 
weather by wearing a pair of the new 
lambskin household gloves. They do not 
restrict your movements, and they retain 
their soft texture after usage. 


When those lovely October dahlias be- 
gin to droop, put them in fresh water, then 
plunge scissors and hand into it and snip 
off an inch or twoof the stems. No air can 
enter the stems and in a short time the 
flowers will revive. The same trick is 
equally effective with other fall blooms. 


A new soap dish is made of sponge 
rubber in colors as gay as the bathroom 
itself. This dish floats in the tub and will 
keep the soap dry. 


Many of us know that the liquid from 
the automobile battery will harm fabrics 
with which it comes in contact, but how 
many of us ever dreamed that the fumes 
from the radio battery will weaken cot- 
tons? Laundry experts tell us that cur- 
tains which have hung near the radio 
sometimes literally fall apart when they 
are tubbed. So be careful when you are 
arranging your rooms for fall and place 
the battery far from window draperies. 


The handy man of the family will ap- 
preciate the new metal cement that is 
applied like putty yet hardens like iron. 
With it in his tool kit he can make small 
repairs in the plumbing, on brass and cop- 
per and evenon his automobile. This prepa- 
ration is simply mixed with water. 


A neat arrangement for the hall closet 
that will also be a good traveling compan- 
ion is a brush and hanger combined. It 
is of light strong wood and, opened out, 
is as convenient a coat hanger as you will 
find; the underside is finished with two 
slim brushes which combine into one when 
the hanger is folded together. 


Don’t beat your eggs or cream in a bowl 
any more; you will find the two-quart 
pottery pitcher that is made with a tight- 
fitting top and rotary beater attached a 
most efficient and helpful utensil. The top 
prevents splashing, and the long spout 
makes it easy to pour the beaten mixture. 
As it is gayly tinted in blue or green, this 
pitcher may come to the table, filled with 
light, fluffy batter for the waffle iron. 


Corkscrew, bottle opener, cork all in 
one! That’s something which should be 
found in every kitchen. The cork is ta- 
pered, so it will fit any bottle, and the neat 
nickel finish makes this a lasting tool that 
will come in handy many times a week. 





Powde | 


“Cleans Teeth Best 


Just ask your dentist 


When you go to your dentist to have your teeth 
cleaned . . . what does he use?—POWDER! 


If, like your dentist, you are inter- 
ested in really clean teeth—and safety 
—use what your dentist uses .. . for 
he knows best. 


There is nothing known that will 
clean and polish teeth so quiekly, and 
leave them so gleaming white—as 
POWDER. 


Powder—is the one thing that all 
forms of dentifrice must depend upon 
for cleaning. 

As powder is the essential cleansing 
part of any dentifrice; a dentifrice that 
is... ..-ALL POWDER ... just 
naturally cleans best. 

For over SIXTY YEARS, since 1866, 
dentists everywhere have prescribed 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder, because— 
teeth ... simply cannot. . . remain dull 
and film coated when it is used. It cleans 
off all stains and tartar, and polishes the 
teeth in a harmless and practical way 
that gives them perfect whiteness. 


In use 
over 60 years 


fy 


It cannot possibly scratch, or injure, 
the softest enamel . . . as SIXTY 
YEARS of constant use has shown. Dr. 
Lyon’s is the only dentifrice old enough 
to prove it can preserve teeth for life. 

Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder keeps your 
teeth REALLY CLEAN, and clean 
teeth mean firm, healthy gums and the 
least possible tooth decay. 


Brush your teeth with it regularly— 
consult your dentist periodically —and 
you will be doing the very utmost to 
protect your teeth. 

Once you use tooth powder, you will 
never be satisfied to use anything else. 
Tooth powder leaves your teeth feeling 
so much cleaner, your mouth so re- 
freshed, and your breath so sweet and 
pure. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder is not only 
more efficient, but it costs. . . much 


less . . . to use. A 35c package lasts 
over three months. 
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PIECES 


10 pieces of 
Pyrex oven- 
ware for only 


$5.15! 


PYREX ovenware 


to do all your 
ordinary baking 


QUIP your kitchen with Pyrex 


ovenware. Bake everything bet- 
ter. Serve everything hotter. The 
10 so-essential pieces pictured are 
only $5.15! 
In them you can do all your ordinary 
baking . . . prepare hundreds of recipes 
. serve innumerable foods. 


And of course in Pyrex dishes your 
baking will be better. Pyrex dishes 
store up heat in themselves, give it out 
steadily, thoroughly, bake with even 
perfection every particle of the food. 


And they keep food piping hot for 
second helpings. Look so smart on 
your table, so bright and sparkling in 
your kitchen closet. 


Go to your hardware or department 
store with this $5.15 dealer list. (The 


set is available in an attractive gift 
box, if you wish.) Begin your better 
baking in Pyrex ovenware today. 


Guarantee 

Every piece of 

Pyrex ovenware 

is guaranteed for 

2 years against 

breakage from wal f 

oven heat. Pyrex Nursing Bottles. 
arrow neck or wide 

All these mouth, 8 oz. Size. 

Pyrex Dishes $5.15 


Covered casserole, either No. 623 round or No. 
653 square or No. 633 oval or No. 643 shallow* o: 75 
Utility dish, No. 231* 
Six custard cups, No. 410, 3 02. size 
Pie plate, No. 209* 
fod ea No. 212* 


All this baking equipment 
edium size 


(All prices slightly higher in West and Canada) 


Send 4c for this Sample Pyrex Custard Cup 


This coupon not good unless it reaches us by Dec. 31, 1928 


Send Today 


For this coupon 
with 4c in stamps, 
we will send one 
sample custard cup 





of Pyrex oven- 
ware—only one 





cup toa family. 





Trade-mark “PY REX” 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Please print name. 


October, 1928 
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We Test Our Readers Recipes 


Texas Steps to the Front 


Polo Rice 
¥% Cupful of Bacon Cut 2 — of Tomato 


2 Small Onions 
1 Can (No. 2) 2 Cupfuls of Boiling 


Tomatoes Water 
1 Cupful of Rice 


Fae i] UT slices of bacon crosswise into 
aes. half-inch strips and fry in an 
Ke pine Miron skillet until crisp and 
~ eS brown. Then drain and put 
Pi beeaf aside. Add the onion, tomatoes, 
rome juice and water to the drippings 
in the pan and, when boiling, slowly add 
the well-washed rice. Stir in the bacon 
and boil undisturbed about twenty-five 
minutes. The rice will be not only nicely 
flaked, tender and dry but richly orange 
in color, due to the tomato juice. 


Mrs. M. D., Dallas. 
Texas Salad 


1 Cupful of Carrot 4% Ome of of Coarsely 
Walnuts 
4% Cupful ped Mayon- 
naise 
A Sprinkling of 
Salt 


ubes 
1% oS of Apple 


4% Cone. of Seedless 
aisins 


UT both the carrots and apples into 

quarter-inch cubes, toss together 
lightly with the raisins, walnut meats, 
mayonnaise and salt and serve a gener- 
ously heaping spoonful on a crisp lettuce 
leaf. The raw carrots and apples make a 
splendid combination, even for people who 
ordinarily do not order them in other 
forms. Mrs. E. McK., Cooper. 


Double Deck Apple Dumplings 


UB two-thirds of a cupful of butter 
into four cupfuls of bread flour, mixed 
and sifted with a quarter cupful of sugar. 
Beat to a stiff batter with a cupful of milk 
which has been scalded and cooled to luke- 
warm and mixed with half a cake of yeast. 
Stir in three well-beaten eggs and con- 
tinue beating until ‘the batter blisters, 
then cover the bowl and let it rise over- 
night in a warm place. In the morning, 
roll to half an inch in thickness and cut 
as for biscuits. 
Spread half with 


nutmeg or cinnamon and return to the 
oven to melt the sugar. Serve hot as an 
accompaniment for roast goose or duck, 
or for dessert with a lemon or vanilla 
sauce. Miss J. R., Sherman. 


Pecan Pies 


2 Eggs 1 Teaspoonful of 
1 Cupful of Sugar Ground Cloves 
¥% Tablespoonful of ¥% Tablespoonful of 
Butter inegar 
1 Teaspoonful of ¥% Teaspoonful of Salt 
Allspice 4% Cupful of Seeded 
1 Teaspoonful of + pet 
Cinnamon ¥% Cupful of Chopped 
Pecans 


Yet the yolks of the eggs thoroughly 
with the sugar and butter. Stirin the 
spices, vinegar, salt, raisins and nuts, and 
lastly cut and fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Pour into a pie plate lined with 
pastry and bake at 450° F. for ten minutes, 
then at 325° F. for about twenty-five min- 
utes longer. This is a very unusual filling, 
with a rich, spicy flavor. 
Mrs. H. G. C., Austin. 


Grapefruit Icing 


2 Tabiapeontyin of About 14 Cupfuls of 
Strained Grapefruit Confectioners’ Sugar 
Juice Pinch of Salt 


ISSOLVE the salt in the grapefruit 
juice and stir in enough confectioners’ 
sugar to make a paste of spreading con- 
sistency. The delightful freshness of the 
grapefruit flavor makes a surprising change 
from those more frequently used. 
Mrs. J. B. P., Houston. 


Fig Sauce 
yy Poged of Cooking 
i 


2 Cupfuls of Water 
2 One-Inch Pieces of 
Ginger Root 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Cornstarch 


¥% Teaspoonful of 
Lemon Rind 
\{ Teaspoonful of 
Orange Rind 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Lemon Juice 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Butter 


ASH the figs thoroughly and cut 
lengthwise into quarters. Simmer 
with the water and ginger until plump. 
Add the corn- 
starch, made into a 





tart apple sauce, 
then cover with 
the others and let 
rise on a baking 
sheet for half an 
hour. Bake in a 
moderate oven at 
350° F. for about 
forty minutes. 
When done, spread 
immediately with 
more apple sauce, 
dredge with sugar, 
sprinkle with © 


paste with a table- 
spoonful of water, 
and the fruit rinds. 
Stir until thick and 
simmer ten. min- 
utes. Add the 
lemon juice and 
butter and serve 
hot over a mold of 
freshly cooked rice 
as a breakfast ce- 
real or on pudding. 
Mrs. J. T.H., 
Waco. 


 _ 
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Cc » Shae ae 
tvilization’s curse can 
e conquered,” says England’s Great Surgeon 


Sir W. Arsutunor. Lang, Barz, CB 


‘*CONSTIPATION is the curse of civilization, 
the disease of diseases. There is no doubt that 
a shortage of the Vitamin B is responsible for 
and aggravates this complaint. Fresh yeast is 
particularly rich in Vitamin B. It stimulates 
intestinal action and has a most important 
effect on constipation and its related digestive 
troubles and diseases. The diet of our com- 
munity suffers from a shortage of Vitamin B, 
which deficiency is most readily made up by the 
addition of a small quantity of fresh yeast.’’ 


HEN Sir William Arbuthnot Lane speaks 
the world listens! 





Long famous as a brilliant surgeon, Sir 
Arbuthnot is today recognized as one of the 
greatest exponents of preventive medicine, 
health education and dietetic reform that 
England has ever known. He has devoted his 
life to the study of the intestinal tract. 


In a recent interview Sir Arbuthnot. made 
the characteristically forceful statement that 


‘ 


constipation is “civilization’s greatest curse.” 
In his opinion constipation can be overcome 
through the important corrective food—fresh 
yeast. 


In this he reflects the view of enlightened 
medical opinion everywhere. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is as fresh as any 
garden vegetable. Unlike dangerous cathartic 
drugs, which “scour out” only the lower in- 
testine, yeast keeps the entire digestive tract 
naturally clean, active—healthy. 


When constipation goes, digestion has a 
clear track ahead! Appetite picks up. Your 
skin clears. Your whole being awakens to new 
vigor and alertness! 


In a recent survey covering every state in the 
United States half the doctors reporting said 
they prescribed this remarkable food for health. 


Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast daily, a 
cake before each meal or between meals. To get 
full benefit eat it regularly and over a sufficient 
period of time. Sold wherever food is sold. 
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- Wen Famous Guy’s Hospital, London 


Three years ago Sin W. ArsutHnot LANE 
founded with the late Earl of Oxford and 
Asquith and other prominent Britons the now 
famous New Health Society, which ts teaching 
millions how to lead healthier lives. Baronet, 
Companion of the Bath and Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, Sir Arbuthnot has won the 
following distinctions in his field: Fellow, 
Royal College of Surgeons ; President, Fellow- 
ship of Medicine; Consulting Surgeon Guy’s 
Hospital and Hospital for Sick Children; 
creator of modern methods of surgery copied 
throughout the world. 





Turoat, stomach, intestines form one continuous 
tube. When the colon is clogged poisons spread 
quickly throughout the system. Colds, headaches, 
“nerves,” skin and stomach disorders develop. To 
be radiantly well and happy keep the entire 
intestinal tract always clean, active and healthy 
with Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start today. 
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If once you eat their native food, you long to serve it at home. 





41 HOUGH I have seen hundreds of recipes 
At] entitled ‘‘macaroni, Italian style,’ I have 
never seen a recipe for macaroni as it is 
really cooked by Italians. I have on oc- 
casion shown some of these recipes claiming 
to be of Italian origin to my Italian friends. 
It was amusing to watch their expressions, 
which ranged from wonderment to disgust. 

Macaroni, Italian style, is really a one-dish meal that 
requires little last-minute preparation, if the sauce is made 
earlier in the day and the macaroni cooked just before serv- 
ing. Nothing else need be served except perhaps a green 
salad and a fruit dessert, to balance the food value of the 
menu as well as the flavoring. But a mere recipe is not suffi- 
cient to explain the making of a real Italian macaroni dish; 
that is why I am going to tell you, step by step, how the 
Italians really cook their macaroni. 

Cut two ounces of salt pork into small cubes and fry out 
over a low flame, taking care that it does not smoke or burn, 
as this will give the sauce a bitter taste. When done, remove 
the fried pieces of pork and save the pork fat. Leaf lard or 
olive oil may be used instead. However, I prefer salt pork, 
as do the majority of Italians. 

It is interesting to find that many women believe a real 
Italian sauce needs olive oil. This is not so; for example, 
this recipe, which has been handed down through several 
generations of my family, does not call for olive oil; and al- 
though it is true that olive oil is used extensively in Italian 
cooking it is not often found in a macaroni sauce unless fish 
takes the place of meat. With fish, olive oil blends perfectly, 
and since the secret of the sauce is the blending they are 
usually used together. There are certain parts of Italy, how- 
ever, where olive oil is very plentiful and salt pork scarce. 
I have in mind Sicily, where, naturally, olive oil is used. 





The Sauce 1s Always the Foundation 


NY kind of meat may be used. Very little is needed, as 
macaroni itself contains protein, and meat is used for 
flavor only.. It may therefore be left out entirely. If you 
do use it select inexpensive cuts, as they have more flavor 
and the long cooking will make them tender. Left-overs and 
fish may also be used, of which I shall speak later on. 

Now to get back to our sauce, ‘which is really the founda- 
tion of the whole thing: Cut half a pound of meat into small 
pieces and fry with the bones in the fat, cooking it at a low 
temperature. When half done add a clove of garlic, chopped 
very fine, so that when cooked there will be no trace of the 
pieces. Remember, a clove of garlic is just one section of 
the bulb, used solely for flavoring. Now two leaves of basilico 
(basil or mountain mint) may also be added. This delicious 
herb is used a good deal in Italian cooking and when fresh is 
a wonderful garnish for salads. You can obtain it very rea- 
sonably from your green grocer in the spring and dry some 
for winter use. Keep the meat well covered while cooking, to 
retain the odors which give flavor; salt and pepper to taste; 
and when the meat is done add three and a half cupfuls of 
strained tomatoes. 

Just a word about tomato and tomato paste. Tomato 
paste is simply concentrated tomato. If you do your own 
canning you can make it very easily. Tomato paste, or salsa 
di pomodoro, as we Italians call it, may be substituted for 


tomatoes; or if you want a thick, colorful sauce add two- 
thirds of a cupful, or half a small can, of paste to the recipe. 
I personally do not care for sauce made with paste alone. 

Now add to the sauce two bay leaves and again salt and 
pepper to taste. Note that you salt and pepper the meat 
and, when cooked, add strained tomato, which you again 
season. This is one of the reasons for a perfectly blended 
sauce. Another reason is that at no time must the sauce be 
cooked at a high temperature; only a low temperature can 
coax out of each ingredient every bit of flavor it has to give. 
Keep well covered, and when the sauce has cooked for about 
half an hour add a tablespoonful of grated cheese and cook 
fifteen minutes longer. Remember, only a gentle boil and 
strict attention to details will make this a real Italian sauce. 
I do not want to give the impression that this is difficult to 
make, for it isn’t; if you follow directions carefully the first 
time you should then be able to cook it without a recipe. 

As for cheese, there are now on the market good genuine 
Romano-pecorino cheese or Pecorino Toscano, which are 
imported from Italy in the original two-ounce packages. I 
would try both flavors; of the two Pecorino Romano is more 
popular. Your choice of cheese will 
make or mar your dish. Italians econ- 
omize, if they must, in the quantity but 
never in the kind. 

Now we have come to the cooking 
of the macaroni. Remember, the 
sauce may be cooked as far ahead as 
you wish, but the macaroni must be 
cooked just before dinner. Use a large 
quantity of salted water, as macaroni 
absorbs a great deal and swells to 
several times its size in cooking. Do 
not put it into water until the water is 
boiling hard. This is very important, 
for if the water ceases to boil for 
more than a minute or two you will 
have a soft and gummy product. 

Any kind of spaghetti or macaroni, 
of any shape, may be cooked in this 
way. It is all made from the same 
dough. Of course the smaller kind 
will cook sooner than others and the 
durum-wheat macaroni will take longer, 
but there is really no time limit. You 
must learn by experience when it is 
done. It should be well cooked, but not 
overcooked; in other words, cooked 
until tender, but not to such a degree 
of softness that it gets pasty. The 
Italians have a saying, “‘The proof of 
macaroni is the length of time it takes 
to cook it.”” The longer it takes maca- 
roni to cook the better it is. 

Make sure that when your macaroni is cooked you drain it 
well, for water left in it will spoil the sauce. Take the pan to 
the sink and drain only about a quart at a time in a colander. 
Put a thin layer into a deep serving dish, in the bottom of 
which first pour about a third of a cupful of the sauce with a 
teaspoonful of grated cheese; then pour the sauce and cheese 
over each layer until the dish is filled. Reserve the meat for 
the top, sprinkle with a little cheese and pepper and serve 
immediately. Don’t put it into the oven, as some do. 





These recipes, hundreds of years old, are easily followed. 
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e Macaroni 


As the Italians Really (00k I} 


By SARAH BAVICCHI 


In place of meat in sauce Italians also use any fresh fish 
canned salmon or tuna, parboiled mushrooms or meat balls 

Now I should like to describe some of the more intricate 
variations of the standard sauce. These are strictly Italian, 
and each one has been in use for hundredsof years. The follow. 
ing recipes are for the sauce alone; the macaroni you always 
prepare according to directions I have already given you, 

First comes salsa a la marina (sauce 4 la marine). Remem. 
ber olive oil is used with fish. Heat 14% tablespoonfuls of 
olive oil in an iron skillet, add 44 pound of fresh codfish cyt 
into inch squares. Brown quickly, reduce the heat and stir 
in 4 cupful of water, a small onion finely chopped, a tea. 
spoonful of chopped parsley and salt and pepper to taste. 
Cover and cook gently for 5 minutes, then add the contents 
of a No. 2 can of tomatoes, pressed through a sieve, and 2 bay 
leaves. Cook for 20 minutes longer and remove the bay leaves 
and stir in a scant tablespoonful of capers, 44 cupful of stoned 
and chopped olives and 24 cupful of tomato paste. Cook 10 
minutes; add 6 or 8 anchovy fillets and again cook for 10 
minutes. This sauce is sufficient for a pound of macaroni, 


But the Dishes Uary 


i MAKE salsa con baccala (sauce with dried salt cod- 
fish), soak 4% pound of dried salt codfish in warm water © 
for 3 hours, changing the water several times. Drain thor F 
oughly and break into small pieces, removing all bones and 
skin. Now slice 2 medium-sized onions and cook gently with 
1 tablespoonful of chopped parsley in 3 tablespoonfuls of FF 
olive oil until the onions are tender but not brown. Add ff 
the codfish and cook for 5 minutes before stirring in 14 
cupfuls of strained canned tomatoes and 14 cupful of seed- 
less raisins; simmer )4 hour longer before serving. 

Salsa con bracioli (sauce made with rolled meat) is truly 
delicious. Have your butcher cut eight 4-inch squares of top 
round or veal steaks, cutting each 4 inch thick. Spread these 
generously with a filling made by mixing 1 chopped hard- 
cooked egg and 2 tablespoonfuls of chopped seeded raisins 
with 114 tablespoonfuls of grated cheese, 44 teaspoonful each 
of chopped garlic and parsley, 34 teaspoonful of salt, a sprin- 
kling of pepper, 4% of a well-beaten raw egg and very little 
milk. Roll and tie 
loosely with string to 
hold it in shape, then 
cook, tightly covered, 
in drippings from % 
pound of salt pork. 
After 20 minutes add 
2 cupfuls of strained to- 
matoes and \% tea- 
spoonful of basilico, 
cover, and cook 1% hour 
longer before serving. 

For salsa con carciof 
ripieni (sauce with 
stuffed artichokes), re 
move the tough outer 
leaves of 6 artichokes 
and cut the thorns off 
the others. Parboil for 
10 minutes, then open 
the leaves gently from 
the center and remove 
the choke with a spoon, 
making a space for the 
following stuffing: Mix 
together 14 pound of 
Hamburg steak, 1 cup: 
ful of dried bread 
crumbs, a ciove 0 
chopped garlic, 2 well- 
beaten eggs, 3 table- 
spoonfuls of grated 
Romano cheese, | te 
spoonful of chopped parsley or basilico, and salt and peppe 
to taste. Stuff the artichokes and place in a casserole with 
¥% cupful of olive oil and 14 cupful of water. Cover tightly 
and bake in a moderate oven—375° F.—until tender. Serve 
with Italian sauce made without meat. ; 

Salsa con peperone ripieni is an appetizing sauce in which 
green peppers are stuffed with the above filling, then bak 
in a casserole and served surrounded with the tomato sauce. 

These recipes will show you why Italians love macaronl: 
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Pee menus, marketing, entertaining 
—all of these are vastly simplified for the 
home-maker when she has a General 
Electric Refrigerator. 


And even more important is the pleasant 
iceling of security—the absolute knowledge 
that her family’s food is always safely fresh 
and wholesome. Even in winter scientif- 
cally correct refrigeration is vital. Kitchens 
ate warm all year round, and food to be 
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: Perfect refrigeration 
is such a 


safe to eat needs to be kept at a tempera- 
ture below 50 degrees—always. 


The General Electric Refrigerator is different 
from all others—it is indeed “years ahead” 
in design. It is entirely automatic. It never 
even needs oiling. All its mechanism is 
enclosed in an air-tight steel casing, up on 
top, away from floor dirt—forever safe from 
dust and difficulties. It uses little current 
and makes plenty of ice cubes. 


comfort | 


AAAS AD 
ed 


a“ 
—easier menu-planning, 
always plenty of ice and 
foods healthfully fresh 





This electric refrigerator is the achievement 
of fifteen years of painstaking experiment 
and development by the Research Labora- 
tories of General Electric. It will give you 
perfect refrigeration automatically, quietly 
and economically—that is the General 
Electric guarantee to every user. 


To get complete specifications of these 
roomy, easy-to-keep-clean refrigerators, 
just write us today for Booklet J-10. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





Refrigerator 









en baked 
ito sauce. 
nacaroni! 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT CLEVELAND, OHIO 





* OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY HANNA BUILDING 
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ERE’S OUR OFFER Qo Ten 
Thousand Dollars will be awarded 


in the following prizes: 


Sa 

One First Prize . . . $2,000.00 
Two Prizes (Each) . . 1,000.00 
Five Prizes (Each) . . . 500.00 
Ten Prizes (Each) . . . 100.00 
Ten Prizes (Each) . . . 50.00 
Forty Prizes (Each) . . . 25.00 
One Hundred Prizes (Each) 10.00 


® 


One Hundred Sixty-eight Prizes 


Somewhere in the cities, towns and 
villages of the United States— perhaps in 
Boston’s “Back Bay” or in the Mission Dis- 
trict of San Francisco, or anywhere between 
—there are one hundred and sixty-eight 
women for whom Ten Thousand Dollars in 


rewards are waiting. GW © © WY WW 


We Know Something About Them 


Wherever they are, they’re very much 
interested in caring for the health of their 
families. They are eagerly planning menus 
which will give to children the food they 
need for sturdy growth and health. They 
know that one absolute essential is plenty 
of milk—a quart a day—for every member 
of the family. They know it must be pure, 
safe milk. They want to provide it at the 
most reasonable cost, no matter what the 


state of their fortunes may be. GQ “QO © 
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Tour Menus May Win! 


FYVYA?O RAT ED 


O82 Illinois Merchants Bank Building 
Chicago Illinois 


ne 
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da ‘| HE FIRST PRIZE of 
if 2. $2,000.00 will be 
awarded for the best series of 
three daily menus (three 


meals for each day). 
The Other 167 Prizes 


: od, will be awarded to the entries in order 
- of their merit. The awards will be 
made by home economics experts. 


B ' ) 
The Plan of the Menus 


The menus must be designed to put 
as much milk as possible in the diet 
of every member of the family—a 
quart a day for each being the ideal 
amount — using Evaporated Milk for 
every cream and milk use. Recipes 
for each dish where milk or cream is 
used must accompany the menus. 


The Rules of the Contest 


The rules of the contest are simple. 
and plain. They will be sent you on 
request. This is not a contest for pro- 
fessional cooks. It is a contest for 
women who are managing the work of 
preparing food for their own families. 
It is designed to emphasize the impor- 
tance of milk in the diet—to demon- 
strate how more milk can be included. 
Every woman who is interested in 
better food and better health for her 
own family can enter the contest with 
fair chance to win a prize. 
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Send Us Your Name 


Extensive investigations have been 
made by our home economics experts. 
The results of their experiments are 
given in a booklet which has been 
specially prepared to assist those who 
enter the contest. You will need to 
have the book and to read it carefully 
before you begin to prepare your menus. 
It contains more than one hundred 
recipes. We will send it free. Use 
the coupon at the bottom of this page. 


Everybody Will Win 


Only a few can win the money re- 
wards. But everyone who prepares 
and uses such menus will win the 
greater reward of giving her family 
better, safer, more wholesome food— 
will discover a convenience and econ- 
omy that will be a delightful surprise. 


About the Milk 


Evaporated Milk is pure milk, con- 
centrated by removing sixty per cent. 
of the natural water—_made more than 
twice as rich as ordinary milk. Steri- 
lized in sealed containers, it comes to 
your pantry as fresh and sweet as when 
it left the farm—as safe as if there 
were not a germ in the universe. Rich 
enough to use in place of cream, it 
costs less than half as much as cream 
—and makes better food. Diluted to 
suit any milk use, it costs no more—in 
many places less—than ordinary milk. 





This free booklet will give you the 
rules of the contest and suggestions that 
will help you in preparing your menus. 
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Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater 

Had a wife and said: “I’ll keep her!” 
Put her in a pumpkin shell : 
With Double Mint to keep her well! 


MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE 


Taste the New and Better Peppermint 
flavor in WRIGLEY’S Double Mint. 


There’s enjoyment and benefit in 
this delicious, lasting sweet. 


It aids appetite and digestion— 
cleansesthe mouth, sweetens the breath. 
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Singing Gold 


(Continued from Page 13) 


and arms and neck, brushing my eyelids, 
crinkling against my lips. I could not even 
see the sky; there was only the paleness, 
and the beauty, and the blossoms, and a 
great buzzing of bees. 

It was like being in a fairy bath of 
flowers; from head to heel they embraced 
me. Surely it was a magic Bath of 
Beauty; and like the princess from the 
enchanted well I should emerge trans- 
formed, radiantly lovely. 

After the passing of long ecstatic min- 
utes I decided to seek the nearest mirror 
and survey my new-found beauty. My 
usual monkey’s agility seemed unbefit- 
ting, so I began to descend with what I 
assumed to be “‘a swanlike grace.” With 
a gliding motion I extended one foot to- 
ward the toprail of the fence. Just as the 
rhythmic action was completed I placed 
my stubby toe firmly upon a slumbering 
bee. As was the case with Cupid, ‘‘the 
bee awoke with anger wild,” and with a 
cry of inexpressible anguish I fell out of 
the fairy tree and landed in an anything 
but fairylike manner on the hard red 
gravel outside the rails. 

“What,” said a man’s voice—“‘ what in 
heaven’s name is that?”’ 

“That,” replied my father, “‘is, I think, 
my daughter, Joan Jerington-Whatmore.” 


bp a grimace of heroic and silent 
suffering, which doubtless did not im- 
prove my never attractive, and alas unal- 
tered, appearance, I looked upon them 
with undisguised and bitter loathing; 
whereat their coarse merriment was but 
increased. 

I rose, and deigning no reply to their 
queries, I began to leap onefootedly away 
toward the Deep Drain. 

“TI think a bee must have got the poor 
kid,’’ said the tall, fair young man. “I'll 
get its sting out.” He followed me with 
long strides and I. increased my leaping, 
agonized speed. He overtook me and 
grasped me with a powerful sunburnt 
hand, and I struggled vigorously. 

“Tf,” I gasped, “‘you don’t let me go, 
I'll bite you!” 

“You won’t do it twice,” he warned. 
“I’m not at all edible; tough and very 
indigestible, in fact. Show me the foot.” 
So I lay still while he turned up my dirty 
little foot and deftly removed the sting. 

“Now don’t go rushing me with 
thanks,” he admonished. ‘“‘They only 
embarrass me. It was nothing, nothing, I 
assure you; simple act of courtesy and no 
more. I know you’d like to call me Uncle 
Joseph, of course, and name your first 
child after me, but I’d much sooner not 
be responsible for its transgressions, so 
please select another godfather when the 
time comes. . . . As for my name, well, 
I’m usually called Jerry.”” He set me 
upon my feet, and with a sob of rage I 
limped away. Thus Jerry Henton came 
into our sunny monotony of days. 


h 1 bs FATHER thought that he would 
"4 not stay, but he did, and by degrees we 
all came to love him. . . . And we rode, 
and walked, and read together, Jerry and 
I, and when my father bought our first car 
we drove together round the long bound- 
ary fences that ran up out of the sky be- 
fore you and slipped down into it behind; 
and he told me endless tales of the queer 
by-ports of the’world, and the gay-colored, 
tumultuous doings of men. In exchange I 
taught him of the little gray-tussock life, 
and the small crawly secrets of the mulga 
thickets, and he seemed to think the ex- 
change a fair one. When he got a splinter 
he always came to me, and must have suf- 
fered excruciatingly at my clumsy small 
hands. Together we trained the fat, roly- 
poly puppies and watered the great rose- 
oleander bushes, and he told me of ruined 
White cities where their brothers grew, 
and only the metallic lizards ran across the 
sands beneath them. 


At night when we played the phono- 
graph under the old trellises, he would tell 
us stories of the operas, and of how he had 
seen this one in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, that at La Scala in Milan. But he 
never assumed anything of superiority, 
and he loved to make my father talk of 
his droving years—of the great stock 
routes that span a continent; of the long 
days when they moved through the phan- 
tom seas of the white mirage, and the 
farther cattle seemed knee-deep in water, 
the while they moaned beneath the tor- 
ture of thirst. And as the old man talked 
the young man’s eyes would shine and 
dance with the wonder of the tales. 


“T HOPE, little comrade, that you re- 

alize what a father you have,”’ he said 
to me once. ‘‘He always makes me think 
of the vikings and the old navigators who 
went royally tilting round an unknown 
world in ships that would be condemned 
now as ferries. Such men are dying out, 
more’s the pity.” 

We lay on the sand ridge beyond the 
irrigations. Below us we saw the black- 
and-white ibis wading in the shallow 
drains, and the plover running leggily. 
Then there was the homestead, with its 
great trees, and its look of ordered peace; 
and beyond that the blue-gray tide of the: 
mulga. And the last sun turned the wind- 
mill wheel to purest gold. 

“Think! This is all of his making— 
except the sun and the mulga,”’ said Jerry, 
with a certain forgivable exaggeration, his 
chin resting on his hands. “It’s a wonder- 
ful thing, little comrade, to write your 
life on the face of the land like that. . . . 
They are obstinate, wonderful old men, 
these of the West, Jo; they always remind 
you a little of the Creator, only when they 
first looked at this gray semi-desert they 
said, ‘Let there be life,’ instead of ‘light.’”’ 


III 


HEN I was fourteen my family de- 

cided to send me to school; or, to be 
accurate, my Grandmother Jerington- 
Whatmore and Billy the Blacksmith de- 
cided it for them. 

My grandmother was a resolute woman. 
Despite her eighty years and odd, she 
packed up her household—carved bed- 
steads, whatnots, Art Union of London 
prizes, silk-shaded canaries, innumerable 
tea sets, and all—and with them crossed 
seas and continents; finally coming to 
rest in Toowoomba, her physical frailty 
preventing her from venturing any farther 
into the hot heart of Queensland. All 
this she did in order that she might realize 
the dream of having her darling with 
her—I being, as aforementioned, the apple 
of her autocratic old eye. 

“Such a child,’’ wrote she, ‘‘must have 
all the advantages that a select and care- 
ful education can bestow.” 

As I was certainly not endowed by na- 
ture with a physical charm upon which 
much reliance could be placed, I perhaps 
needed these select advantages more than 
even my grandmother realized. 

But these things took place in the early 
summer, and it was finally decided that I 
should leave at the summer’s end. But 
Billy, my staunchest ally, unintentionally 
precipitated my going. For Billy was a 
dreamer. He always said that a man 
couldn’t “think” while he worked—not 
at work that took brains; but despite the 
mental strain of hammering his little 
pieces of iron, Billy dreamed. 

And I had come to the heydey of dream 
time. Romance seemed to my young mind 
almost to have been banished from the 
world, and my unhappy life, by work. In- 
deed, work in all its manifestations shocked 
me at this time. It also shocked Billy. 
When we discovered this bond we felt 
closer together than ever, and I used to sit 
on the great bellows in the brown dusk of 
the blacksmith shop, and watch the little 
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New York debutantes 
say they don’t like men 
who are bald or have 
dandruff. Don’t give 
women a chance to talk 
this way about you 


“Eves if they aren't old and 
neglected, they look it,” 


say New York debutantes of men 
who are BALD or have DANDRUFF 


F course we don’t like men so 

well who are bald or have dan- 
druff, who does?” popular New York 
_ debutantes recently told us— 

‘Bald men seem so very old to me,” 
one charming debbie said—‘“‘And a 
man with dandruff—well! He looks 
just too neglected for words!” 

Don’t let the women you know feel 
and talk this way about you. 

Dandruff can be destroyed—by the 





If he only: hadn’t waited, how very different 
this photograph would be! But he did.wait— 
and the inevitable followed—just a slight hair- 
thinning became a sizable bald spot. And the 
V’s at his temples grew into peaks! Such a 
pity when 3 minutes every day would have 
prevented baldness ; kept him looking young 


right method. And this regular 3 min- 
utes a day treatment will keep your 
hair vigorous, young-looking, thick. 
But remember, it must be followed 
faithfully, 3 minutes a day every day. 
Neglect it for only a single morning— 
end you’re losing some of the good 
you’ve gained. 
EVERY MORNING, moisten hair and scalp 
generously with Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. 
Then, with fingers pressed down firmly, 
move the scalp vigorously in every direction, 
working the tonic thoroughly into every inch 
of the scalp. Move the scalp, not the fingers. 


Brush your hair while moist. It will stay 
just the way you want it. 


Dashing Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine over 
the scalp kills dandruff. Working it 
into the scalp thoroughly every day, 
brings real hair health, keeps the hair 
thick and strong. 

Begin this Pinaud treatment now. 
Buy a bottle of Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine at any drug or department 
store today. 


Free! Generous sample bottle 
of the famous Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. 
Write today to Pinaud, Inc., Dept. J-2, 
220 East 21st Street, New York City. 





Look for Pinaud’s signature on every bottle 


PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 


KEEPS THE HAIR HEALTHY, THE SCALP CLEAN 








Copr., 1928, by Pinaud, Inc. 
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As told to Princess Pat 
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by 10,000 Men 























“Women use 
too much 


Rouge” 

"THE MEN, poor dears, are not quite correct. 

They judge by appearances solely. What 
they really protest is the ‘ painted look’’—and 
“too much rouge”’ is not really a question of 
quantity. It is a matter of kind; for even the 
tiniest bit of usual rouge does look unreal. 
Women have startling proof of difference in 
rouges once they try Princess Pat. Have you 
sometimes watched fleecy clouds at sunset shade 
from deepest rose to faintest pink, every tone 
pure and luminous? So it is with Princess Pat 
rouge. Every tone is pure and luminous, seem- 
ing to lie beneath the skin and not uponit. You 
obtain more, or less, color by using freely or 
sparingly. There is never the unlovely ‘‘ painted 
look’’ to which men object. 
Purity, delicacy, the most costly color tints, and 
a secret formula combine to make Princess Pat 
the most natural rouge in the world. Blonde and 
brunette use any and all of the six Princess 
Pat shades with perfect effect. 


Velvet Your Skin with Princess Pat 
Almond Base Face Powder 


Velvet is just the word; for the soft, soothing 
Almond Base imparts to Princess Pat an en- 
tirely new “‘feel,’’ makes its application a veri- 
table caress. Most powders contain starch as a 
base—hence their drying effect. The Almond 
in Princess Pat definitely helps the skin, assists 
it to remain pliant and fine of texture. And 
there has never been a powder to go on so 
smoothly, or cling so long—never, because only 
in Princess Pat do you find the soft, naturally 
adherent Almond Base—instead of starch. 

Princess Pat face powder now comes in two 
weights. Medium weight in the familiar oblong 
box—lighter weight in the new round box. It has 
been possible because of the Almond Base to make 
the light powder just as clinging as the medium. 


Wonderful New Color for Lips 


Just what you’ve wanted—lip rouge that colors 
the visible part of the lips and that also adheres to 
and colors the inside, moist surface. Thus, parted 
lips show beautiful color all the way back—no 
unlovely ‘‘rim”’ of color as with usual lipsticks. 


Try the Seven Famous Aids-to-Beauty in 

Princess Pat Week-End Set 
This is really an ‘‘acquaintance’’ set—enough 
of each preparation for a thorough trial— 
enough for two weeks. And the beauty book 
sent with set contains information on skin care 
of real value—besides artful secrets of make-up 
which vastly enhance results from rouge, pow- 
der and lip rouge. 





Get 
This 
Week 
End 


Set— 4 


SPECIAL 


The very popular Princess Pat Week-End Set is 
offered for a limited time for THIS COUPON and 
25c (coin). Only one to a customer. Set contains 
easily a month's supply of Almond Base Powder 
and SIX other delightful Princess Pat preparations. 
Packed in a beautifully decorated boudoir box. Please 





act promptly. 





PRINCESS PAT LTD., 
2709 S. Wells St., Dept. 32-A, Chicago 
Enclosed find 25c for which send me the 
Princess Pat Week-End Set. 


City and State 
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spots of sunlight that fell through the nail 
holes in the iron roof, and lay on the ground 
like golden coins; or lit in passing Billy’s 
stubbly whiskers that wiggled while Billy 
read to me. 

He read me much that I did not under- 
stand, from heavy economic books dealing 
with endless statistics; but he read also 
passages afire with the world’s injustice, 
aglow with the fervor of the men who 
wrote them; and descriptions that shook 
one, as did mighty music, of that which 
men might be in some future day—the 
visioning of a simpler and more gracious 
world, where love was, and beauty. . . . 
Billy and I talked much of this world-to- 
be-on-earth—and then Aunt Austace 
came. 


.% Aunt Austace was terribly angular— 


“and good; and she knew she was good, 
and thought she was slight, and her white 
hair was coiled in a beautiful bun on her 
neck, and she said that for a girl of my 
age short curls* were unwomanly, and 
breeches and leggings disgusting. 

She was my mother’s only sister; and 
when my mother married, Aunt Austace 
had received the money that had been 
hers. This, in addition to Aunt Austace’s 
own income, gave her just enough to go 
indefinitely getting gooder and more 
angular. 


HE talked and thought much of “‘sav- 

ing the heathen ’”’— which must, I think, 
make one beautifully complacent, for not 
only do you know for certain that you are 
better than about three-quarters of the 
human race, but that you are doing your 
best for them. I tried to think what sav- 
ing people in millions must feel like. 

Aunt Austace told us of all the shiny 
little black girls now wearing red and 
white “‘slips,’”” wholly through her agency, 
and although she did not say it in so many 
words, we knew that before she had taken 
a hand they hadn’t 
worn any “slips” 
at all. All this 
rather impressed 
me, but when I told 
Jerry he said that 
when yousaw what 
life had done to 
some of us it made 
you afraid; and 
Billy called Aunt 
Austace ‘‘a social 
parasite”’ and said that she had never 
done ‘‘a decent day’s work”’ in her life. 

One night when it was very hot, and 
the little clouds went tumbling over the 
moon, we sat beneath the old vine trellis, 
and Aunt Austace said: 

‘‘Well, I suppose you people have your 
troubles too.”” She had just been telling 
us about the unbelievable difficulty of 
making the brown and bare keep their 
slips mended, even where it was most 
necessary they should be whole. ‘‘These 
socialists and fellows—they ought to be 
imprisoned.” I grew cold, for I felt that 
if Aunt Austace said much I was in 
honor bound to defend Billy. ‘They are 
no better than low pickpockets, men ut- 
terly without morality,” said my aunt, 
and the moon lit the end of her nose with a 
little winky light. 


ORMALLY I had as soon been hurled 

to a ravening lion as have contra- 
dicted Aunt Austace,.but her moonlit nose 
was somehow so righteous—and I loved 
Billy. “Aunt Austace,” I said, rising to 
my feet and speaking in a quavering voice, 
“‘nlease don’t talk about something you 
don’t understand. Many of my friends 
are socialists,” I added largely, ‘and I 
can’t have them insulted.” 

Aunt Austace regarded me for a long 
minute; then, ‘‘ You impertinent whipper- 
snapper,” she said. ‘For two pins I’d 
put you across my knee.” There was a 
certain resolute and admirable quality in 
Aunt Austace, Billy and Jerry to the con- 
trary, and I fully expected her to do it. 

“As a matter of fact,”’ I cried, beginning 
to go at the knees, but determined to be 
loyal to my creed, “‘you’re a social para- 
site.”” This visibly staggered even Aunt 


nent ear. 


Austace, and I followed up my advantage. 
“You haven’t even borne children,’ I said, 
depriving her, as woman, of the one justifi- 
cation for existence allowed by economists. 
In the light of riper experience I realized 
that as Aunt Austace was unwedded, this 
neglect of duty would not afflict her with 
its full magnitude. Still, she threw up her 
hands to her face and screamed. 

“In my sister’s house. Oh, Israel!’’ 

“‘Joan,’’ said my mother, and she spoke 
in the voice which she used for cock- 
roaches and for my hours of darkest 
transgression, “‘go to your room; you are 
impossible. . The sooner you leave 
for school, the better.” 

“But I couldn’t let her speak like that,” 
I cried explanatorily. ‘It wasn’t true.” 


“(\H!”’ said Aunt Austace. “I’ve mis- 

judged the heathen. We have savages 
at home!’”’ Aunt Austace was a dutiful 
and virtuous woman, but at the moment 
she was to me as Moby Dick to Captain 
Ahab. 

“What right,”’ I asked in a voice trem- 
bling with fury, and still deriving my 
inspiration from the whiskered and so- 
cialistic Billy—‘‘what right have you to 
condemn those who differ from your class- 
bound opinions? ZTo—to’’—I felt myself 
that this was a falling off—‘‘to go jam- 
ming nice comfortable little brown babies 
into ugly slips, just because you like 
them ——” 

Whack! Whack! Whack! I received, 
for the first time in my life, a series of 
rapid, firmly applied smacks from my 
mother’s hand upon either slightly promi- 
Oh, the injustice of it! The 
bitter, flaming ignominy! Aunt Austace 
could say what she liked, and I must just 
sit and listen to her, “or be flogged and 
flayed before her gloating eyes.” 

“Cruel devils!” I shrieked. And then I 
turned and bolted. Presently I left the 

road and plunged 
down one of the 
dusty sheep pads 
through a dense 
belt of young 
mulga; and flung 
myself at last ina 
patch of shadow at 
the foot of a silver- 
leaved beefwood, 
and I wept with my 
face against the 
earth. When it was quite late, and I had 
cried until the mud puddle was a little 
swamp, I began to feel thirsty, and I 
threaded my way through the shadowy 
scrub to the edge of the cane grass. Wad- 
ing out through the shallow water until 
it reached my knees, I stooped and drank, 
and drank, and splashed my face and close- 
cropped curls. 


HEN, feeling rather uncertain of my 

legginged legs, I sat down on a fallen 
log in the little island of shadow beneath 
a small yarran. Sitting very still in my 
patch of shadow, I waited, and presently 
out into the moonlight rode Jerry on his 
big gray horse, both looking rather weary 
from along day’s work. The white heron 
rose with a startled cry, and the horse 
drank with loud sniffs. 

“Jerry,” I called feebly. 

He jumped into the water with a laugh, 
took me in his arms and set me up in 
front of the saddle; then mounting, he 
put his free arm round me, and the old 
gray splashed slowly out of the swamp. 

‘‘Whatever’s the matter?” he asked, 
laughing, and he felt very warm and com- 
forting. So I leaned my head on his 
shoulder and told him, and though he 
seemed smitten with strange convulsions 
he tightened his arm about me. “Poor 
little nipper,’”’ he whispered. “But you 
were rather awful, you know, Joan 
Jerington. I’d apologize to Aunt Austace 
and your mother if I were you.” 

“But it was so cruel, Jerry; she can’t 
love me at all.” 

“Little comrade,”’ said he, laughing face 
looking down at me in the moonlight, “‘if 
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VELVETTA SUEDE 


Relief—isn’t it? End all possibility of 
smudging your hosiery. Obvious 
precaution lies in the selection of 
Velvetta Suede, endorsed by those 
who dare not overlook the ultimate 
in fastidious grooming. Its deep rich= 
ness glorifies the subtle lavishness of 
smart women. 
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Our beautifully colored fall and 
winter style booklet, written by a 
famous authority, is ready. She 
describes costumes and accessories 
to match the popular Velvetta 
shades. Many fashionable models 
are shown. There is no charge for 
this helpful booklet. Please write : 


for your copy. 
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Our special Velvetta suede dressing restores the life and soft 
lustre. If you cannot secure it, please write enclosing twenly-Jme 
cents for postpaid package. If you will also send your dealer's 
name, we will ask him to carry our cleaner for your future 
convenience. Be sure to state color wanted. 


HUNT-RANKIN LEATHER 
COMPANY 
107 Beach Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Pond’s Cleansing Tissues, 
soft as linen, remove excess 
cream. Pond’s Skin Fresh- 
ener, a fragrant, mild 
astringent for use after 


Pond’s Cold Cream. 





OW there are two new Pond’s preparations, 
exquisite as the Two famous Creams. . . 
Delicious new aids that keep your skin flower- 
like and fine, that bring to its care a new delight. 


Pond’s Cleansing Tissues, a dainty modern toi- 
lette accessory. They banish the old untidy way 
of removing cold cream with cloths and towels! 








s life and soft : 
‘ oe Generous but firm, they do not tear or roll into 
Nour fief Palls—25¢, 50¢. 
Pond’s Skin Freshener, a tonic as well as a mild 
HER astringent—more exhilarating than anything that 
has ever touched your cheeks! Pat it briskly 
achusetts 





Over face and neck after every cleansing with 
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Pond’s Cold Cream. It removes every trace of 
oil, closes the pores and brings a lovely glow to 


your cheeks—50¢, $1.00. 


Use these delicious preparations with the Two 
Creams in the new Pond’s way—just these four 
simple steps, an enchanting adventure in beauty! 
ONE, a thorough cleansing at night and after 
every daytime exposure with Pond’s pure Cold 
Cream. TWO, Pond’s Cleansing Tissues, soft and 
fine, wipe away all cream and dirt. THREE, an 
exhilarating dash of the fragrant Skin Fresh- 
ener. FOUR, as a final touch to your daytime 
toilette—a fairy-film of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
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reshener 


Follow this refreshing ritual once to convince 
yourself of the promise of beauty it holds—daily, 
and know its fulfillment! 


Send coupon and 10¢ for all 4 preparations 





Ponp’s Extract Company, Dept. K 

107-F Hudson St., New York City 
I enclose 10¢ for your generous trial pack- 
age of Pond’s delightful preparations. 
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_State 
Copyright, 1928, Pond’s Extract Company 
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D? your shoes slip at the he 
stockings? If so, you pr 
pains, caused by your feet wo 
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I, causin Alistegs, asin out 
ably also have carus and foot 
ing forward. 


All because your dainty, sli nédled feet are wearing shoes 
that do not cling at the heel. They have been fitted for length 
and width only. No provisions have been made for your smaller 
than ordinary heel, nor unusual waist, nor instep. 








Wilbur Coon Shoes, with Special Measurements built-in at 
the factory, give you that “five-way” fit. They hold the feet firmly. 
Heels can’t slip, sides can’t gape. No wrinkles. 


Because they really fit at every point, Wilbur Coon Shoes give 
amazing comfort from the first. Your foot looks dainty, trim, 
attractive. Best of all, you have sure relief from slipping heels. 


Footwear for the Hard-to-Fit in more than 
200 sizes—1 to 12—AAAA to EEEEE 


“Judith,” the model pictured, is specially recommended to 
women with slim heels. The heel measurements of this model 
are two sizes smaller than those of the ball. Many other 
smart models, too, for narrow-heeled and hard-to-fit feet. 
Why not ask for a try-on at your local Wilbur Coon Store? 
We will be glad to direct you. 


Abt 


Free Booklet tells shoe secrets that you should know. 
Shows new styles. Write for your copy. 
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you get through life without hurting the 
people who love you, and whom you 
love ——” He paused. “Well, you will 
be as lucky as you are little, and that’s 
quite absurdly small.” 

The old horse plodded along through 
the silver and gray and velvet black of the 
moonlit scrub, and snoofed loudly when a 
gray rabbit darted across the road, for he 
liked to pretend that he was a nervy 
young beast; and I snuggled against 
Jerry and felt warmth and infinite com- 
fort. Presently I told him of the further 
disaster that had befallen: 

“Jerry, they are sending me away to 
school very soon—before the autumn.” 

“That,” said he, “is a disaster that I 
can’t face with equanimity. It’s simply 
too horrible.” 


Next morning I apologized to Aunt 
Austace, but it didn’t seem to do much 
good. She kissed me coldly, and said she 
had always held that parents were respon- 
sible for their children, but that the burden 
laid upon some seemed, to her, unduly 
heavy. She then gave me a little book en- 
titled Christian Hopes, mentioning that it 
had sweetened the lives of cannibal chiefs 
and painted head hunters, not'to: mention 
certain hibiscus-crowned dancing girls of 
horrid morality, and that she hoped it 
might do something for me. 


Y MOTHER remained firm in the 

matter of my departure, although my 
father said that a sudden change of climate 
in summer was highly dangerous; and 
when this failed, he added—out of my 
hearing, as he thought—that it was time 
someone had told Aunt Austace ‘‘God’s 
own truth, anyway.” 


They dressed me in unaccustomed 
clothes and hampering skirt. Then they 
surveyed me, sunburnt, hoydenish and 
down at heel, and with the sublime opti- 
mism of parents they said that I looked 
very nice. Then they drove me, agonized, 
despondent, broken-hearted, away from 
all that I loved in the world, into the little 
sand-streeted train town. As we turned 
into the tiny main street in our queer 
high-seated old car, a goods train passed, 
leaving a long trail of black coal smoke, 
and the smell of it caught me by the throat, 
for it was associated with the loss of every- 
thing dear; it was years before I could 
smell it without the same odd catch of pain. 
We were to spend the night at the tiny, 
clean, stuffy, paper-flower-decorated hotel, 
and I hated it and its fat kind landlady, 
and tried not to cry. 

After dinner Jerry came and called me 
to help him feed Tim, his dear huge ugly 
cross between a bloodhound and a cattle 
dog, who managed, such was the inherent 
dignity of his nature, to look like a lion 
couchant even whilst squeezed precari- 
ously onto the footboard of the car. We 
walked out into the private yard, and the 
sound of men’s voices from the distant bar 
was very muffled, while there was ‘a smell 
of warm dust, and all the stars were shin- 
ing. Jerry smiled in the starlight, and I 
caught his hands tremulously. ‘You 
won’t come to like Dickie better than me, 
J erry? ” 

“No,” he said, and stopped smiling. 

“Are you sure, Jerry?” I begged; and 
suddenly he put his arms about me, little 
thin ugly waif that I was. 

“No, I am quite sure,” he answered, 
“‘because—I shouldn’t tell you, but I love 
you, little comrade,” he said. “Dear, 
funny, wonderful little person.” 


IV 


S JERRY said good-by to me at the 
train window, he whispered that Tim 
was in the dog box. That was my one 
thread of comfort throughout the journey, 
but it did not prevent me from crying 
steadily for four hundred miles or so. 
Thus I arrived in Toowoomba, train- 
smutted and miserable, my nose glowingly 
enlarged by copious weeping, shiny-faced 
and generally sloppy. 


—_—__ 


A rotund, jovial cabman collected me, 
and at my entreaty went to garner Tim 
from the despised confinement of the dog 
box. Tim emerged, immense, wrathfy] 
and high stepping; and then amid all the 
rumble and roar and clatter he knew 
where I was. Out through the clustered 
luggage and scattering porters he came as 
a hurricane, his heavy chain a lashing 
flail behind him. He cleared the turn- 
stiles in a mighty spring, he seemed to 
ricochet from the asphalt, and the whole 
hundred and forty pounds of him sailed 
high into my arms. I clasped them about 
him, and we went down together. Then 
as I lay upon the dusty pavement, he 
applied himself, with the great slobbering 
delight of a large-hearted dog, to the tender 
licking of my face and hair. I was ex- 
cavated at last, but what small further 
damage could have been done to my ap- 
pearance, Tim had accomplished. 


E DROVE under endless shade trees 

through the little gay streets, but so 
far as I was concerned we might as well 
have driven beneath the woeful arch of 
hell. The cabman, who bore the delightful 
name of William Watkins, and had some- 
thing of the wholesome goodness of ripe 
apples about him, did his best to cheer my 
wilted melancholy, but I merely regarded 
him with a fishy, lifeless eye, and felt that 
my youth was left behind me. We drove 
toward the Range, and entered at last a 
long green avenue of camphor laurels 
that wound its way up to a great house 
half buried in trees. Rounding the west- 
ern front, we drew up to a flight of wide 
steps as down them came a rare and lovely 
old lady. Small, frail, imperious, head 
and shoulders frosted with a fine cream 
lace shawl, a beautiful expectation light- 
ing the old eyes—thus might have glowed 
the eyes of Solomon as Sheba brought him 
homage. I descended awkwardly from 
the lofty cab, and stood draggly before 
her. Astonishment held her frozen for a 
long minute; then into her seemingly 
transparent, finely lined face came un- 
belief. 

I extended one shaking brown hand. 
“How do you do, grandmother,” I 
mumbled. 

Awful certainty dawned in the old lady’s 
eyes. ‘“‘Martha,” she called sharply, and 
swayed as she stood. An angular yellow 
person dashed to her support. 

“Oh! Martha!” said Grandmother 
Jerington-Whatmore, in the tone of one 
who sees a last illusion shattered; and 
between the rosy cabman and the angular 
person she was borne slowly up the steps. 
As they vanished I heard the lady who 
answered to the name of Martha exclaim: 
*“‘She’s not strong enough for shocks like 
that.” ‘She’ obviously being my grand- 
mother, I could entertain little doubt as to 
the identity of the “shock.” 

* S, ma’am; no, Miss Jenyns,” 
agreed the cabman; and then because 
men are naturally more kindly liars than 
women, he added, ‘‘ But she’s a uncommon 
nice little girl when you get to know her, 
ma’am!”’ Considering the fishiness with 
which I had stared at him, this was little 
short of noble. ; 

By this time Tim had wound his chain 
securely about my legs, and I made no 
attempt to free myself, but collapsed on 
the lowest step and gave way to a crown- 
ing cataract of tears. 

I was not oversensitive, nor was I proud, 
but even for the naturally modest it is a 
bitter thing to find that you have smitten 
your own grandmother hip and thigh, as 
it were. 

Presently the angular lady returned, 
and pounced on me with a suddenness 
which I tried to think I would get used to. 
“You have,” she remarked, “given your 
grandmother a turn. Neither her heart 
nor her liver is built for that sort of thing. 
You must be careful.” 

I followed my cousin into the house of 
the grandmother whose liver I had been as- 
sured was not constructed to withstand me. 
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Green Peppers 
Stuffed with Cheese 


7 green peppers 

2 cups Kraft American Cheese, 
grated 

2 cups bread crumbs 

1 teaspoon chopped onion 

3 tablespoons butter 

Seasoning to taste 


Cut a thin slice from the stem 
end of each pepper and remove 
pith and seeds. Parboil the pep- 
pers for two minutes, drain, and 
fill with the remaining ingredients 
which have been thoroughly 
mixed. Stand the peppers upright 
in a baking dish, sprinkle the tops 
generously with grated cheese, and 
bake twenty minutes in a moder- 
ate oven. 





For this and other choice recipes 
write our Home Economics Depart- 
ment, 406 Rush Street, Chicago. 


The Way to Enjoy Cheese 


IRST be sure you are buying good cheese. 

By that we mean cheese that is rich, ripe, 
mellow and true in flavor; cheese that is rich 
in vitamins, protein and mineral salts. Then 
choose the varieties or flavors that most appeal 
to your individual taste. And then learn some 
of the many appetizing ways in which they 
may be served. 


Taste alone will determine your favorites, and 
our recipe book—which is free—will teach 
you how to serve them, while the question of 
obtaining the very best cheese has been sim- 
plified to a point where it is necessary for 
you to remember only to say “Kraft’’ before 
you say ‘“‘cheese.”’ 


You can find the kind of cheese you like bearing 
the Kraft label. Sold by the slice, and in half, 
and quarter pound cartons, packages and jars. 











Kraft-phenix Cheese Company 
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The Sport Sedan 


The ICTORY SIX 
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Gowns — jewels — automobiles — there 
is always one that achieves preference. 
And so it was with the debut of 
the Victory Six. In the exhibitions 
of the year, women have instinctively 
favored it. 


Smartly continental in line, the Vic- 
tory possesses allure and individuality 
—a factor that has not escaped endorse- 
ment over the nation’s teacups! 


Exquisite ‘color effects? Yes! With 


2. 2 me 


interior appointments that whisper 
boudoir elegance! In the same mood 
are trim, feminine accessories—a slender 
steering wheel —luxurious cushions with 
an interesting angle of their own. 


Nor has there ever been a car so safely 
designed, so simple to handle, and, at 
the Victory price, so flexible and fast. 


Your local Dodge Brothers dealer in- 
vites you most cordially to drive the 
Victory at your.convenience. 
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ov BROTHERS CORPORATION, Division of Chrysler Corporation 


October, 1928 


TOURING CAR $995—ROADSTER $995— COUPE $1045—4-DOOR SEDAN $1095— DELUXE SEDAN $1170—DELUXE 4-PASSENGER COUPE $1170—SPORT SEDAN $1295 —f. o. 4. Detroit 
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[here was a dim impression of long 
swaying curtains, busts of large-eyed, ap- 
parently unattired ladies, discreetly termi- 
nated at their copious bosoms; and of a 
strange still scent of lavender and amber- 
tinted age. Dim golden radiance gleamed 
from old brocaded chairs, from old brass, 
from curtained sunlight touching polished 
floors. 

I was taken into a great pink-and-gray 
room, and for the first time in my life I 
saw flowered wall paper and flowered 
chintz. My enormous bed was frilled and 
flounced and unbelievable with pale-pink 
taffeta, and the eiderdown a smother of 
pink roses; real roses bloomed in count- 
less little pink china vases banded with 
silver; roses unnumbered rioted under 
foot. My lamp was a lady with white 
powdered hair, and wonderful pink crino- 
line, by a gray velvet chair were a pair of 
pink satin slippers, and across the arm 
hung a pink satin quilted dressing gown. 


HEN Cousin Martha had gone I sat 

down, very carefully, on the edge of 
the pink taffeta bed, and felt a consum- 
ing pity for my grandmother. Small won- 
der that when you had prepared such a 
room—for me!—you would show some 
signs of emotion. I felt inclined to cry a 
little from grandmother’s point of view, 
having about exhausted the tear-provoking 
possibilities of my own; and then I fell 
asleep. Next morning, through a screen 
of wine-colored Japanese plum trees, I 
stepped onto the edge of the Range. Eight 
hundred feet below me the mists were just 
breaking up from the purple valley floor; 
shreds of finely ascending gold and tender- 
est pink, quivering stirring banks of silver, 
parting to reveal deep blue and purple of 
fathomless shadow; ruby touching the 
peaked wall of the northern mountains; 
and to the east the hill-waves running on 
and on to meet the sun. A great noiseless 
drama of color. 

I had never before seen even low hills, 
and I stood beneath the wine-leaved plum 
trees very reverently, my feet well apart, 
forgetting for the moment that I was cold 
and hungry, and afraid of my grand- 
mother and Cousin Martha. I stood there 
until the rising sun struck through the red 
leaves about me, and spattered blots of 
wine-colored light on my bare arm as it 
lay along a smooth-barked branch; and I 
held a white daisy flower that I had picked 
against a sunlit leaf, and watched it be- 
come a pink daisy. Then —— 

“It is very lovely, Martha,” came a 
decisive old voice. ‘Martha, that’s the 
fourth Black-eyed Susan you’ve put your 
great foot on.” 


WATCHED from the shelter of the 
4 plum tree; my grandmother was com- 
ing slowly across the lawn, with her gaunt 
straw-colored attendant. The old lady 
Was upright as a reed, but she walked very 
carefully, and about the aristocratic old 
face was the froth of a Shetland shawl. Her 
hands, one of which held an ebony cane, 
were covered by black mittens; probably 
the only ones of their kind in all Queens- 
land that sunny morning. 

The early sunlight streamed on them 
both, beautiful old woman and plain 
younger one, but it was at Cousin Martha’s 
face that I looked, for it shone with a 
protective tenderness that transformed 
the Pinched features, while her “great 
fox rt "seemed to smooth the very grass 
before the old feet, that were hesitant 
though haughty. I did not know it, but I 
was looking on the flaming, self-consuming 
devotion of a life. 

They halted before a bed of pale narcis- 
Sus. Cousin Martha produced two little 
baskets and two pairs of scissors, and then 
she stepped out across the bed and began 
to cut the flower heads from the center, 
While the old lady cut about the edge. At 
first I wondered why my energetic cousin 
Cut so slowly and fumblingly, but then I 
Saw that she was letting Grandmother 


Jerington-Whatmore cut two flowers to 
er one, 


“Well, Martha,” said the old lady sud- 
denly, “‘I suppose we must go and see if 
the child is awake.” 

Cousin Martha took her arm, and the 
old lady sighed. ‘In all my eighty years, 
Martha, I have only once permitted my- 
self the folly of much expectation,” said 
she. “‘And that was over Joan. At my 
age I should have known better—but I am 
punished, Martha, punished. ‘Whom the 
Lord loveth He chasteneth.’” Cousin 
Martha stooped to pick up a fallen nar- 
cissus flower, but I thought that her lips 
twitched in a smile. 

And here I realized that I had been 
guilty of what the romances in which I 
reveled described as ‘“‘gross eavesdrop- 
ping,’’ and emerged shamefacedly from 
the wine-colored plum trees. As my eyes 
met. Cousin Martha’s, a sudden painful 
blush surged up her face—perhaps be- 
cause of the orange narcissus. The lawns 
were silver and gold with sunlit dew, faint 
blue-white mist still hung beneath the fir 
trees, and the morning may have dealt 
gently with my small brown face, though 
more likely it was simply that, once on her 
guard, my grandmother was a courageous 
old lady; at least she greeted me with 
never a twinge. 


“(OOD morning, my dear,”’ she said. 

“TI am sorry that I was indisposed 
when you came yesterday. I frequently 
have attacks of that sort—do I not, 
Martha?”’ But her lieutenant kept silence. 
“Did you have something nice for your 
tea, my child?”’ asked the old lady. 

“T went straight to sleep, grandmother, 
thank you.” 

“What! You haven’t had anything 
since you came? Martha, what were you 
thinking of?’’ The ebony stick tapped 
angrily against the gravel path. 

Cousin Martha could probably have 
answered with truth, then as at any other 
time, “Of you.”” But she said quietly, 
“The child was very tired, and I thought 
that she was better sleeping.” 

But the old lady was angry. “A nice 
way to treat Marcus’ daughter! You 
should sink through the floor with shame.”’ 
As Cousin Martha was at the moment 
standing upon the crust of the globe, this 
seemed to me extreme. . . . “Whatever 
will Marcus think? I don’t sup- 
pose you would care if a guest died in my 
house, Martha! Oh, no!’’ She moved 
down the path, black silks and creamy 
shawl and smooth white hair all bright 
with sun; the narcissi nodding in the little 
basket. 

I ran after her and put my hand on her 
arm. ‘‘Grandmother, it was not Cousin 
Martha’s fault,” I said, “‘that I couldn’t 
eat anything. Don’t be angry with 
her.” 

There is perhaps nothing in the world 
more bitter than to hear a stranger plead- 
ing in our behalf for justice from the be- 
loved. But I was very little and very 
ignorant. The old lady’s face was pink 
and she shook her head obstinately; I 
continued to disport where an angel would 
not have gone tiptoe. 

“Cousin Martha did not mean ——” 
A hand, strong to the point of pain, 
caught my arm and guided me behind the 
flustered Shetland shawl. And my cousin 
did not speak, but I abdicated the rdle of 
peacemaker, then and forever. 


E WENT in to breakfast, a meal very 
strange and fairylike to me, used only 
to the rough plenty of station tables. The 
white gleaming cloth almost touched the 
polished floor, and was edged by a deep 
frosting of fine lace. My grandmother 
brushed it softly with a mittened hand. 
“It was made by your great-aunt Bea- 
trice a long time ago. She was hurt 
in the hunting field as a girl, and had 
to lie all her life in bed; this was how she 
amused herself.” She lifted the cloth 


edge, displaying the wonder of its pattern- 
ing. ‘And this’—she touched a cob- 
webby centerpiece. 

To children of an almost traditionless 
civilization, whose families possess few 
relics, whose dreams are of the future, and 















“Mo thers 
Handy Man ! 


Boys will do odd jobs about the house, if they 
are made interesting. 


Give son a Handy Can of 3-in-One and start him on 
an oiling tour about the house hunting for sticking 
or squeaking locks and hinges. He’ll have the time of 
his young life. 

There are many other things in the home, where 3-in-One 
should be used frequently and liberally—sewing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, go-carts, the motors of washing machines, 
electric refrigerators, oil burners; children’s bicycles, veloci- 
pedes, scooters, roller skates, tools. 

3-in-One is much more than a mere “machine” oil. It is a scientific 


compound of several high quality oils—a blending of many excellent 
virtues. Costs a trifle more; worth a great deal more. 


Sold everywhere by grocery, drug, notion, hardware and general 
stores in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans, 1-oz. “Oilright” Handy Cans and 
three size bottles. 

—Manufactured since 1894— 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 130 William St., New York, N. Y. 


and illustrated Dictionary of 


Free Sample Uses. Request both on a postal. 











Polish and Prevent Rust with 3-in-One. Rubbed 
on metal, it penetrates the microscopic pores, 
forming a protective film. Try it. 
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HAIR 


Looks Twice 


as Beautiful 


—when Shampooed this way 


Why Ordinary Washing. . fails to clean properly 


Thus preventing the . . Real Beauty . . Lustre, 
Natural Wave and Color of Hair from showing. 


HE beauty, the sparkle... the gloss and © 


lustre of your hair . . . depend, almost 
entirely, upon the way you shampoo it. 


A thin, oily film, or coating, is constantly 
forming on the hair. If allowed to remain; 
it catches the dust and dirt—hides the life 
and lustre—and the hair then becomes dull 
and unattractive. 


Only thorough shampooing will . . . remove 
this film . . . and let the sparkle, and rich, 
natural ... color tones. . . of the hair show. 


_ Washing with ordinary soap fails to sat- 
isfactorily remove this film, because—it 
does not clean the hair properly. 


Besides—the hair cannot stand the harsh 
effect of free alkali which is common in 
ordinary soaps. The free alkali soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 


That is why women, by the thousands, 
who value... beautiful hair . . . use Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This clear and en- 
tirely greaseless product not only cleans the 
hair thoroughly, but is so mild, and so pure, 
that it cannot possibly injure. It does not 
dry the scalp, or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. Two or three 
teaspoonfuls of Mulsified make an abun- 
dance of . . . rich creamy lather . . . which 


MULSIFIED 





























cleanses thoroughly 
and rinses out easily, 
removing with it ev- 
ery particle of dust, 
dirt and dandruff. 
You will notice the 
difference in the ap- 
pearance of your hair 
the very first time you 
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use Mulsified, for it 
will be so delightfully soft and silky. 

Even while wet, the hair will feel fluffy 
and light to the touch and be so clean it will 
fairly squeak when you pull it through your 
fingers. . 

The next time you wash your hair, try 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo and just 
see how... really beautiful . . . your hair 
will look. It will keep the scalp soft and the 
hair fine and silky, bright, fresh looking, 
wavy and easy to manage and it will—fairly 
sparkle—with new life, gloss and lustre. 

You can get Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo at any drug store, or toilet goods 
counter, . . . anywhere in the world. 








For Your Protection 


Ordinary Cocoanut Oil Shampoos are 
not—“‘MULSIFIED.” Ask for, and be sure 
you get—‘“‘MULSIFIED.”’ 











COCOANUT OIL 
SHAMPOO 





particularly to me who had never known 
a very old lady before, it was all strange, 
and rare, and rather wonderful. Indeed, 
though I lived for four years with my 
grandmother, she never became quite real 
to me. 

The sunlight lay across the breakfast 
table and touched the thin cream china 
cups so that the clear tea cast its amber 
through their sides. The big silver bowl, 
filled with pale-pink roses, glinted into 
green and mauve, and the tender flower 
petals showed their faint veining in the 
sparkling light; until Cousin Martha drew 
the rose silk curtains across the window, 
and then the pink roses turned red in a 
soft glow. 


T THE head of the table sat the old 

lady, a black lace mantilla thrown over 

her shoulders, and her white hair dressed 

high above her warm frail face. Cousin 
Martha leaned over to butter her toast. 

“If you please, Martha,”’ said my grand- 
mother, raising a mittened hand, “I would 
like Joan to butter my toast today. You 
see,’”’ she added reasonably, “you have 
buttered it for so many years.” 

I came to her side, and with trembling 
brown fingers I broke the toast into little 
pieces, and on each spread a tiny curl of 
butter. 

The sallow woman had given the all of 
life; I offered but one gift—change. 

““Some people,” said my grandmother 
once, opening and shutting a fan of black 
Spanish lace—‘‘some people, my dear, are 
born to be loved, some to be hated, and 
some—well, simply to be sat on like an 
upholstered suite.”’ In the latter category 
I think she must have placed Cousin 
Martha. 

We rose from the breakfast table. ‘“‘To- 
morrow,” said the old lady, “‘I will select 
Joan’s governess. Governesses are neces- 
sary evils—like the measles and whooping 
cough, although on the whole less attrac- 
tive. Give me your arm, Joan, child.” 

Cousin Martha followed us out of the 
breakfast room; and perhaps—for she 
was an introspective woman—she won- 
dered how many of her home-keeping, de- 
voted sisters might, had they listened 
closely throughout the years, have heard 
that protest, often unuttered, of husband 
or child or loved one: ‘‘ You have buttered 
it for so many years.” 

At least, when I looked back at her, 
there were tears in her eyes. 


V 


ULIET to the contrary, there is a great 

deal in a name—particularly if hyphen- 
ated. My grandmother used the combina- 
tion of Jerington-Whatmore naturally as 
she despised her fellow men, and assumed 
that she was one of “‘God’s chosen daugh- 
ters.” [From the plural, she doubtless be- 
lieved that there were others, but so far as 
I could gather from her worldly reminis- 
cences, she had never met them. ] 

As Mrs. Jerington-Whatmore, she es- 
tablished herself in the great house on the 
Range and proceeded to astonish the old 
ladies whom she received by the variety of 
her china, the polished serenity of her 
snobbery, and the excellence of her cakes. 

“This afternoon I will be at home,”’ said 
she some weeks after my arrival. ‘“‘ You 
will wear your new dress, Joan—the brown 
velveteen—and you may help to pass tea.” 

I thought afterward that with just such 
a gleam in their eye, and in such tone might 
the ladies of old Rome have said, “‘Put on 
your new mantle, Clarice, my love. We 
are toasting a few martyrs in the lotus 
garden at four.” 

But I wore my new brown velveteen, 
my grandmother was ‘‘at home,’’ and there 
came to her tea table numberless old ladies 
in black and jet who looked as if they had 
only been born out of consideration for an 
unworthy world, but wouldn’t have done 


_it if they had known how unworthy it 


really was. Haughty old ladies, these, 
with black pompons in their bonnets and 
black silk gloves. There came also certain 
fat old ladies with artificial flowers in their 
little toques, and gray or yellow gloves— 
old ladies that looked as if they would have 


got on very nicely with the world if it had 
only let them. I discovered later that they 
were periodically butchered by the old 
ladies in jet and pompons, not to make a 
Roman holiday, but a Toowoomba “at 
home.” 

When all the old ladies were estab- 
lished—the little fat old ladies with the 
artificial flowers in the most uncomfortable 
chairs—I helped ‘‘pass tea”’ in tiny jade 
Chinese cups with two tiny handles right 
at the bottom and the old ladies in black 
took them as if they had drunk from child- 
hood out of rare and ancient Chinese tea- 
cups that no one could hold, but the little 
old ladies with the artificial flowers were 
visibly shaken. 

The tea passing ended, I slipped out un- 
noticed; and the gold of evening was filling 
the great half-ruined gardens, bounded by 
their twenty-foot hedges, rank from lack 
of clipping. Twodrives led up to the house, 
the one lined with camphor laurels up 
which the jovial cabman had brought me, 
and a dark tunnel of pines, leading to big 
front gates with the drifted leaves of halfa 
generation piled against them. From here 
one could look out across the dip of the 
town to the west, and here, heartsick with 
longing for the West Country, I used to sit 
and twist my thin arms about the tall iron 
bars and think them my prison windows. 


UT across the little-used, red-rutted 

road wasa vacant allotment, some acres 
in extent, which filled my less despondent 
moments with keenest excitement, for to 
it came regularly a youth and a maid in 
the eveningtime. Very young they were, 
and very much in love; a commonplace 
looking pair, and shabbily dressed, but to 
me, love-hungry and lonely, they seemed 
divine. They came to the allotment after 
their work was finished every day, and 
they sat on an old gum log and planned 
and planned and planned, and at times 
they disagreed. 

Often one of them would bring a little 
root of some ornamental shrub, or an eye- 
let of bamboo, or a little tree in a pot, and 
they laid out groves and a fir drive, and to 
the west a windbreak of cypress, while 
by slow degrees they planted a hedge all 
round their block. 

Their gate was almost opposite to mine, 
so that when they hurried out into the 
red-rutted road in the dusk I could hear 
scraps of their talk, and almost always 
they said, “‘“Tomorrow we will do so and 
so.”” And presently, being a very sen- 
timental small person, I called their bit of 
land ‘‘The Garden of Tomorrow.” 

And then with strange quickness many 
things had happened, and I was nearly 
seventeen. It was war time and for three 
years Jerry had been fighting in Palestine; 
and—to me most tragically important of 
all—Jerry wrote only nice, bright, emi- 
nently sensible letters, with never the lit- 
tlest tiny word of love. 


I HAD cried, and wondered, and puzzled 
over them, and comeat last to the aching 
conclusion that what to me had meant 
such wonder, had to him been merely a 
moment’s kindly pity for an obviously wor- 
shiping child. This thought brought an 
anguish of shame that alternated with the 
ache; the net result being that I grew quite 
pale, and as nearly attained to the ethereal 
pallor of my early ambition as I was ever 
destined to do. 

I also discovered that I was a poet. 
From the standpoint of one’s family this 
is probably a regrettable discovery, even if 
verified by facts. With me it merely re- 
sulted in long hours of rigid vacancy which 
I chose to term ‘‘meditations,”’ and in my 
walking bareheaded into the mountain !ogs 
at various inconvenient and unusual hours, 
and catching most snufflesome colds in 
consequence. 

I had not been home to Yallandane in all 
the four years since coming to live with my 
grandmother; for the imperious old lady 
had, I think, come to love me more than 
her jade tea set even, and whenever the 
question of my holidays arose, she would 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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The Newest Hosiery 
Nhades Are Darker 


to accord with new cotdtume cotors, 
Jays the Reatsith Cashion (ommittee 


Tue new costume colors . . . launched by Without delay, with no in-between-steps, 
Paris, accepted by the fashionable few our Representative brings them to your 
who make the mode... home—stockings of sheer loveliness and 
Browns and beige, in every hue... | amazing durability. 
Wines... purples . . . navy, with a new In gossamer full-fashioned chiffons, as 
sparkle . . . For evening, the important well as in the service weights, strong, 
“off-shades’’ . . . Paris’ bonbon and fon- elastic fresh silk—seldom more than 24 
dant colors, with green foremost. days from the Orient—insures long wear, 


And with this vogue for richer shades, S00 sap dav or and — ind shim- 
a new note in hosiery—that of definitely  ™¢T"& Peauty alter many washings. 


darker colors. Dead leaf beiges, grayed In certain styles for extra service the 
browns, deep nudes—these point the Dura-foot, exclusive with Realsilk, gives 


newer way, says the Realsilk Fashion still additional durability. 
Committee. 


Among the warm beiges, Rose Morn ; 
and Honey Beige are favorites. Spanish The newest color selections of the Real- 


You may see them now 


§ Brown, a vibrant shade with a golden silk Fashion Committee are now being 


shown by our Representatives in your 
community. 

If you are not being called upon regu- 
larly, we shall feel privileged to arrange 
for you a special showing—without obli- 
gation, of course, on your part. Simply 
telephone the Realsilk office in your town 
and ask to have one of our Representa- 

Twenty-one shades in all—approved tives call at your home. The Real Silk 
and worn by the best dressed women in Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indianapolis, Indi- 


Tea-time is the new gray-beige; Boule- 


The softly neutral Pearl Blush, typical 
of the pastels and flesh tones, is smart with 
formal day and evening costumes. 


the world! ana, U.S. A. 
World's largest manufacturers 250 branch offices in the United States 
of Silk Hosiery and makers of and Canada. Consult ‘phone directory 


Fine Lingerie for your local office 








Lyan Fontanne 


Elinor Patterson Neysa McMein 
Lady Egerton Katherine Harford 

THE REALSILK FASHION COMMITTEE 

Lapy Ecrrton, famous Paris designer, who is head of Lynn Fontanne, star of ‘Strange Interlude,’’ ‘‘The 

the house of Paul Caret Guardsman’ and other Theatre Guild productions— 

x “the best dressed woman on the American stage" 
ELInor PATTERSON, @ favorite in society—famed for her Neysa McMgzin, famous artist and authority on color 
téles in “The Miracle," and ‘*Bebold This Dreamer’’ harmony 


Katuerine Harrorp, formerly of Harper's Bazar and noted 
American style authority 


THE New 


REALSIZTAR 


uM.-O§ | ££ A. FT 
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Tea-time—gray and beige softly 
blended, worn with blue, gray, the 
wines, green, black 
















Rose Morn—a deep nude, which 
women are choosing for both day and 
evening 







































Honey Bei 2e—definitely golden 
in tone, exquisite with all shades of 


beige, brown, black 

















































Boulevard —the new brown with 
a hint of gray, a favorite for wear 
with Winter's furs 






































Spanish Brown—dlovely gold- 
en bronze, for browns, wines, and 
rich black combined with brown 






























Pearl Blush—a new *“off-. 
shade,"’ the perfect flesh tone for eve- 
ning and very formal day wear 
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soothe 


af wonderful healing pre aration leaves not a trace of stickiness 


Tvs a wonderful friend to your skin! 

In a world where sun burns, wind rough- 
ens, cold chaps, where even water and air 
can turn into enemies of your skin’s softness 
and smoothness— 

Jergens Lotion, with its instant healing 
touch, comes like a benefactor! 

Comfort for your hands—a lovely, silky- 


JERGEN S Lotio0N 


made by the makers of 


soft skin, white as milk and smooth as ivory— 
these are what Jergens Lotion can bring you. 

Use Jergens Lotion just once on a rough or 
chapped or dry skin, and see what an instant 
effect it has! How it cools away any feeling of 
burn or smart—makes a rough skin smooth 
—brings back its suppleness and beauty. 

Two famous ingredients—long .used in 


Woodbury’s: Facial Soap 


medicine to heal the skin and stimulate skin 
repair—give Jergens Lotion its unusual power 
to heal. Women who use their hanis cor 
stantly say they find it wonderful for keeping 
them soft and white. It leaves no stickiness 
—your skin absorbs it instantly. 


Get a bottle of Jergens Lotion today! At any drug 


store or toilet goods counter—50 cents. 


Now the large-size trial bottle FRE“! _ 





The Andrew Jergens Co., 3019 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send me—free—the new large-size trial bottle of Jergens Lotion, 
and the booklet, ‘‘For the Woman with a Sensitive Skin.” 


Name EE |. Ss ee 





Street — 





City State 
If you live in Canada, send to The Andrew Jergens Co., Lid., 
3019 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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say kindly that my longing for my own 
people was very natural; she would be 
happy to have me go, but she hoped that I 
would remember her, for taking into con- 
sideration her time of life it was very un- 
likely we should meet again. If I still 
showed any symptom of home-going, she 
added that it might please me to know 
what a comfort I had been to her last 
years, and that she had felt lately that her 
call had almost come. I knew that she 
hadn’t felt anything of the sort, and she 
knew that I knew, but she looked so frail 
and spiritual and resigned and lovely that 
] was just as helplessly her slave as Cousin 
Martha. 

I walked slowly down the avenue, look- 
ing up, and murmuring: 


. Alas, that we should part! 
And yet my lonely soul divines 
The coldness of thy written word . . . 


I was getting along rather well. “Word” 
should not be hard to rime—‘“bird,”’ 
“heard,” “third” and “gird” instantly 
presenting themselves. Thus I walked lan- 
guidly through the drifting fog toward the 
great disused gates. It was very dark be- 
neath the fir trees, and they dripped in a 
delightfully morbid manner; in fact, they 
were in tune with my mood, and all poets 
know how helpful that is. 


EACHING the gates, I leaned a fore- 
head which I fondly imagined to be fe- 
vered against the rusty iron bars, and took 
mental note of the fact that they were not 
so cold as the bars about my heart. The 
mist was lighter here, and I looked out over 
“The Garden of Tomorrow.” The little 
trees were fine striplings now, roses bloom- 
ing royally, and the hedge beginning to 
creep up until it threatened my view. 

A year ago the Boy and Girl had come 
to it one bright morning with young faces 
rather pale and rather proud, and they had 
sat on the old gum log and whispered and 
whispered . . . and then when they came 
out through the little 
gate, the Girl was crying, 
and although the boy- 
man in his very new khaki 
tried to comfort her, he 
sniffed suspiciously. 

Now the Girl worked 
there alone — worked 
hastily among the plants, 
and then sat knitting on 
the log. Sometimes she 
cried and I felt both sorry 
for her and jealous of 
her, for although she was 
lonely she was always 
reading chubby letters, 
and from the way in 
which she kissed them I 
assumed that they were 
not bright and sensible. 
. . . I composed quite a lot of poems 
about her and the Boy and the Garden. 
But she was not my only interest at the 
old gate; morning and evening there 
passed a tawny-haired boy of about my 
own age, with a little long-bodied, short- 
legged, bouncing terrier—a delectable 
Scotch terrier, with whiskers. Sometimes 
there was a stately old gentleman with 
them; an immense rigid old gentleman 
who bowed to me with great courtliness. 
It was he who first spoke to me. 


( ‘OOD morning, me lass,” he said in a 
\T voice that seemed to roll up from the 
hills. ‘*Do ye hear the poipes?”’ 

I listened, and from the distant town I 
heard a faint erratic squealing. ‘“ Yes,” I 
answered, blushing. 

Do ye loike them?” he asked. 

“No, but I—I have never heard them 
very well,” I stammered. I was not what 
my grandmother called ‘‘a polished con- 
versationalist,” nor had I ‘‘deportment.”’ 

lhe old gentleman flushed and swelled 
and rumbled: ‘Not loike them? Why, 
there’s the rollin’ o’ the mists, and the up- 
heavin’ o’ th’ purple hills, an’ the marchin’ 
0 the clans i’ ’em.” And he bowed and 
marched on, 





After that the boy always stopped to 
talk to me through the gate—a nice, sunny, 
tawny boy, who reminded me of Dickie. 
His talk was very manly, and while he 
knew that I was looking he was very firm 
with the whiskered terrier. But one day 
when I stepped back into the hedge, and 
he did not see me, he pulled a cotton reel 
out of his manly pocket and dangled it 
for the little dog in a disgracefully childish 
way. Tonight I arrived at the gate just 
as he was leaving it; he came back with 
eager eyes and a manly expression. 


“(OOD evening; I was afraid I’d missed 
you,” he said. ‘‘We’ve had an awful 
rush at the bank today. Still, a man must 
expect that sort of thing at times. Some of 
the young chaps don’t like it,’’ he added, 
as though he had long outgrown such un- 
reasonable frame of mind. “Care for 
chocks?”’ he asked, negligently pulling a 
small red box from his pocket. ‘‘I just 
happened to buy these coming along.”’ 

If he was callow, so was I. I took two 
chocolates and then handed back the box. 
He wanted to give it to me, and I wanted 
it excruciatingly, but we were not equal 
to the exchange. 

He pocketed it, and we both looked 
darkly at the fog. 

“Mind if I smoke?” he asked pres- 
ently, with an indifference that deceived 
even me. I said that I didn’t mind, and 
after that he seemed to acquire assurance, 
and we talked in quite a mature way 
about the Western Front and airplane 
propellers and submarines and things. 

“A lot of the generals seem to be bits of 
chumps,” said he with sudden ferocity. 
“I say, my name is Clippington Macken- 
zie—‘Clippings,’ you know; and could I 
call you ——?” 

*‘ Joan,”’ I said. 

“It’s a jolly nice name and if I 
couldn’t do better than the Russians, I’d 
give up.” After this intimate passage we 
both breathed hard for a while. Then 
Clippings rallied, spread his legs rather 
wide apart, and said ‘‘Get down!” very 
loudly to the stumpy 
terrier—who was down 
already. 

““Won’t you keep the 
chocks?’’ he asked, pass- 
ing them back through 
the bars with averted 
head. And then with a 
fearful blast of smoke, 
he said, in a very deep 
voice: “It’s wonderful 
the comfort a man gets 
from his pipe.” But I 
was speechless with 
horror, for behind him 
towered the immense old 
gentleman who loved the 
bagpipes, and I knew 
from his expression, be- 
fore ever Clippings 
turned, that the comfort which one man 
got from his pipe was unofficial. 

“Clippington!” said the apparition, 
and the earth shook and the hills, and 
Clippings seemed to dwindle and wilt. No 
further word passed between them, but 
the old gentleman held out his hand, and 
into it came the glittering curly-wooded 
pipe. The old gentleman glared at it fora 
long minute, then he hurled it far over the 
hedge and the little trees into the Garden 
of Tomorrow—which, after all, was a 
most appropriate place for it. And then 
he bowed to me, and they went away to- 
gether into the mist. 


VI 


* HAT parrt o’ Scotlan’ do I come 
fra? Is that what ye’re askin’, me 
lass?’’ Clippington’s grandfather tow- 
ered majestically in the last sunlight and 
I felt that I was guilty of some shame, but 
that denial was useless. 
“Yes, Mr. Mackenzie,” I admitted. 
The old gentleman enlarged visibly. 
‘Fra’ the Hielan’s, me gall; fra the Hie- 
lans’. None o’ your Lowlan’ muck,”’ said 
he. Then the fire faded from his eye, and 
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See it at leading stores 


\ " Joutp you welcome something 


entirely new to replace the 
same old window curtains, hung in 
the same old way? Today, such a 
wish is easily fulfilled. 

The Scranton Drapery Style Book 
shows 77 different window treatments 
—each selected for its appropriateness 
in one definite type of room. It is the 
most comprehensive and original 
work on draperies published. The au- 
thor is Hope Harvey, noted decorator. 














































You will find this Style Book at 
leading department stores. You will 


also find displayed the Scranton fab- 


rics illustrated in the book itself. 
They include panels, pairs of curtains, 
nets, marquisettes and casement cloth. 
The patterns are new this fall. The 
colors meet today’s demand for rich 
tones in drapery materials. 

Mail the coupon and toc for book- 
let showing in reduced size all the 
material in the Style Book. 


Left—A complete descrip- 
tion of how to create the 
drapes, dresser and mirror 
is given in new Style Book. 


A 36-page booklet, com- 


plete with illustrations, 











charts, and instructions 























































for 77 different types of 
curtain arrangements, for 
roc. The full sized Style 
Book in color may be 
had for $10. 
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SERVING A SCIENCE THAT SAFEGUARDS LIFE 


WHEN he began his experiments, Robert Koch 
was a country doctor, away from the centers of 
learning, lacking financial resources! 


But in his heart there was an earnest desire to 
know. As a physician he wanted to save life 
scientifically, not by guesswork. So through 
years of lonely searching, years crowded with 
experiments of marvelous ingenuity, he labored 
patiently to learn the cause of infectious dis- 
eases. And the achievements which rewarded 
his perseverance and efforts have proclaimed 
him one of mankind’s truest benefactors. 


For it was Robert Koch who discovered the 
bacillus that causes anthrax and the bacillus that 
causes tuberculosis. It was Robert Koch who 
discovered the comma bacillus, which is the 
specific cause of cholera. It was Robert Koch 
who proved that minute, living organisms caused 
Copyright 1928 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 


the infectious diseases and thereby laid the 
foundation for the modern treatment of such 
diseases by the use of serums, vaccines, anti- 
toxins and similar medicinal products. 


Long before Robert Koch was setting out upon 
his startling researches, which led to such amaz- 
ing results, the House of Squibb had been actively 
co-operating with the medical profession. It had 
built a reputation unsurpassed by any other 
maker of medicinal products. 


Therefore, it was only natural that E. R. 
Squibb & Sons should become an important factor 
in the development and utilization of Robert 
Koch’s great contributions to medical science. 


The vaccines and antitoxins produced by the 
House of Squibb were accepted from the start as 
standards of purity, potency and general excel- 
lence. During that momentous last quarter of the 


MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 


19th century, that period of discovery and devel- 
opment so fraught with importance to humanity, 
Squibb kept in close and constant co-operation 
with the medical profession—and was always 
among the first to materialize the new findings of 
science and research for practical and exact use. 


After almost three-quarters of a century of serv- 
ice, the name Squibb is recognized as full guarantee 
of skill, knowledge, and honor in the manufacture 
of products used exclusively by physicians and 
surgeons. Similarly, it is equally valued as positive 
assurance of purity and reliability in the purchase 
of those products for the home medicine cabinet 
which are in daily use everywhere, such as Bicat- 
bonate of Soda, Cod Liver Oil, Tasteless Castor 
Oil, Milk of Magnesia, Dental Cream and others. 


The “Priceless Ingredient” of every product is 
the honor and integrity of its maker. 
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(Continued from Page 133) 


he looked at me pityingly, as if seeking to 
plumb the depths of my ignorance. “ Ha’ 
ye iver seen a cricket match?” he asked. 
Again I blushed for my ignominy, but 
cricket did not flourish in the far-scattered 
West, nor could Grandmother Jerington- 
Whatmore have been called a patron of 
sport. Since coming to her I had lived 
shut in by the great unclipped hedges; 
only venturing forth at rare intervals, ina 
slow cab driven by the jovial Watkins, to 
visit other stately old ladies shut in by 
other hedges. 

“No; never,” I told him. 

He shook his head sadly. ‘‘We must 
see to yeir education, lass. I will send 
Clippington for you the day after to- 
morrow, me lass, at ten.”’ 


LIPPINGS came for me, and I wore 

my new gray dress, with the tight gray 
cap to match, and we swung along through 
the bright morning. And everything was 
at its summer blossomtime, but there was 
still a freshness of spring in the air. 

At the gate onto the old rutted road 
we waited for Mr. Mackenzie; and the sky 
was blue beyond belief, the hedge cov- 
ered with little mauve-blue flowers, and 
blue-and-white pigeons were running 
about our feet. Clippings was in uniform, 
for he had at last won his people’s consent 
to his “going.” I tried not to think about 
it, for the day was so beautiful, and the 
thought of standing at the old iron gates— 
with Clippings gone—hurt horridly. 

But it was hard to forget, because Clip- 
pings felt it incumbent upon him as a 
soldier of the king to talk wholly of war- 
like matters. He criticized the tactics of 
the Allied generals very strongly. I had 
once suggested that perhaps they knew 
more about it than we did, but Clippings 
showed his contempt for this uncritical 
and womanlike confidence. 

When the old gentleman came, we 
walked down the green lane, under the 
blue day, to catch a yellow bus. And then 
at last we were at the cricket ground. 

I never dared to confess it to Clippings 
or the immense old gentleman, but that 
cricket match, as an entertainment, was 
one of the starkest disappointments of my 
life. Still, for all my disappointment over 
the Great Game of the Empire, it was a 
very happy day. We ate sandwiches and 
drank ginger beer, while old Mr. Macken- 
zie talked to other old gentlemen of the 
days of Trumper and Grace; and of the 
time when the English Eleven offered to 
play sixteen Australian schoolboys, and 
the schoolboys played ducks and drakes 
with them because Noble and Trumper 
were in the school team. At last, replete 
with ginger beer and peanuts, and sun- 
burnt to a turkey red, we filed toward the 
home-going bus. 


LD Mr. Mackenzie talked amicably, 

even cordially, with an old gentleman 
by the name of McLeod—whose whole 
clan, | gathered from Clippings, he usually 
despised heartily, and characterized as the 
greatest rogues that “iver came oot of 
Scot!an’.” He even consented to dine 
unde: the McLeod roof, and the two went 
off tovether, leaving Clippings and myself 
to stroll home from the bus alone. Clip- 
pings was very silent; he told me after- 
Ward that it was because he had so many 
wonderful things to say. 

We walked slowly up the drive, and 
Clippings broke a great pale flower from 
the magnolia tree. He busied himself over 
it for 2 while with a little piece of stick and 
areciiess sort of energy. Then, in a some- 
What disheveled state, he thrust it into my 
hands. Then I saw that he had written on 


petal: the characters began to shape them- 
selves in brown: 


I love you dreadfully, Joan . . . would 
you like to give me a little kiss? 


It was deep dusk, and the great flower 
red coolly in my hands and smelt of won- 
€r. And I tried to think of how Grand- 


ne would have 





it, and on the bruised cream velvet of the . 


handled the situation, and had a momen- 
tary vision of her balancing the flower in 
a tapered ivory hand while she glanced 
archly over a white shoulder, and her 
crinoline of billowy rose silk smelled 
superbly. But what was the use? My 
own hand would shut into an agitated 
brown fist about the magnolia stalk, and 
my knees were going, so I said: 

“No, I wouldn’t!” and threw the ten- 
inch blossom cup at Clippings’ head, and 
the wide petals fell slowly beside his new 
military boats... We stood in silence, and 
then Clippings sniffed—loudly. A _ hor- 
ridly heart-melting sniff. 

“TI thought you might love me a little 
bit,” said he. 

“Well, I don’t.” 

One of the magnolia petals fluttered to 
my feet, and I picked it up. 

“Oh, well, I’ll soon be gone now,”’ said 
Clippings with dismal satisfaction, and he 
turned away down the drive, his new boots 
squeaking in the dusk. I spread the 
mangled magnolia petal on my palm, and 
with a pine twig I wrote: “. . . . be- 
cause. I love you—a lot.” Then I ran 
after him and pushed it into his hand, and 
left him trying to strike matches to read it. 


VII 


IVE weeks later I rested my arms on 

a rusty bar of the old gates, a bar that 
had been above my head when first I stood 
there. In the Garden of Tomorrow the 
roses were still in blossom, and the feath- 
ery tops of the young cypresses swayed in 
the sunshine; beyond was the tree-set 
basin of the town, beyond that the heav- 
ing cultivated hills. 

And far, far beyond them, across the 
open farm lands of the Darling Downs and 
beyond the fleshy desolation of the pear 
country, far, far to the west lay the mulga. 
I wanted it badly today, with its little 
hard gray trees between the hard red 
ground and the hard blue sky; wanted to 
run down the little sheep pads, through 
the gray shadows, and forget everything 
but the feel of the dust between my toes 
and the whispering secrecy of the scrubs. 
I observed mentally that I wanted ‘‘to 
escape the burden of self,”” for life seemed 
very complicated to my seventeen years. 

I had not seen Clippings since the night 
of the magnolia flower, for he had been 
suddenly called to train in Brisbane. But 
he wrote me letters of endless and dear 
absurdity, wherein he said, amongst other 
things, how blindingly, wonderfully beau- 
tiful was I. This proved delightfully how 
much in love he, a most truthful boy, must 
have been. . . You see, Jerry had 
never said that I was beautiful, and Jerry 
wrote me only oppressively, offensively 
sensible letters. And yet ... 

But I loved Clippings very much, and 
Clippings wanted me to marry him! And 
yet . . . I leaned a forehead—for once 
quite satisfactorily hot—on the gate bar, 
and gazed with melancholy eyes across the 
Garden of Tomorrow. It was then that I 
saw the girl coming. She walked very 
fast, but her face was quite white and 
set—and lost. She unlatched the gate and 
went and sat on the old log in the sun, 
resting her hands beside her; very still. 
I suppose she thought, for presently the 
color came hotly into her face, and she 
jumped to her feet and held out her arms. 
She stood so fora moment. Then she gave 
a small sound, and crumpled beside the 
old log and cried as I had never seen any- 
one cry. 


EXT week there was a “For Sale” 
notice above the little gate. Also, 
Clippings’ terrier howled horribly every 
evening. I wrote to Clippings, saying that 
I loved him more than anything in the 
world, and that I would marry him. 
My grandmother despised all things 
appertaining to Toowoomba, but she re- 
served her choicest contempt for the 
doctors and dentists of that small and in- 
offensive city. Thus when I developed a 
toothache she sent me, in Cousin Martha’s 
charge, to Brisbane. 
“T do not for a moment suppose that 
the medicos there are good,” said she. 
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Liquid Polish 
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“Gentlemen prefer 
Flattering Hands,” 


says ANITA. LOOS 


This famous author and . . smart busy’ ai 
women praise the New Cutex Liquid Polish _ 





The bewitching author 
of ‘*‘Gentlemen Prefer 






Blondes’’ and the new success ‘‘But Gentlemen 
Marry Brunettes’’ uses this New Cutex Liquid Polish 


HARMING, unspoiled and 

amazingly petite, Anita Loos 
has a habit of emphasizing ‘her 
brilliant sallies by graceful ges- 
tures with her well formed, per- 
fectly groomed hands. 

She says: “I cannot seem to 
talk without ‘making motions. 
Everyone notices my hands, and 
I don’t dare neglect them. 


“The New Cutex Liquid Polish 
keeps them looking nice. It flat- 
ters the hands and I love flattery. 

“A Cutex Manicure Kit goes 
with me on all my trips. I never 
let a week go without using 
the Cuticle Remover and Cream. 
They bring out the half-moons 
and keep the nail tips tip-top!” 


Keep your hands lovely this way, too! 
(Cutex Liquid Polish with Polish Re- 
mover 50c. Separately 35c.) 


Northam Warren, New York, London, Paris 









‘Driving hands. .. one minute at 
the wheel... the next at tea...” 
says Miss Adelaide Bride 


This winsome blonde of Washington so- 
ciety, who does her own driving, says: 
‘Our social season is crowded with events 
—a mad whirl from one place to another. 


“One minute your hands are on the 
wheel—the next you are shaking hands 
or teaing with an ambassador. 


“All of us rely on Cutex Liquid Polish 
to see us through. It keeps the nails so 
lovely looking and gives them such a 
flattering finish!’’ — 


Special I ntroductory Offer—6¢ 





I enclose 6c for samples of the New 
Cutex uid Polish and Polish Re- 
mover. ( ‘ou live in Canada address 
Post Office Box No. 2054, Montreal.) 
Northam Warren, Dept. J-10 

114 West 17th Street, New York 
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Keep your aluminum 
like silver 


It’s easy with Brillo—the soft fibre 
lubricated pads and pure, free-lather- 
ing soap. And quick! And safe! 

But cleaning aluminum is only one 
of the hundred-and-one Brillo uses: 
It keeps agate, iron, copper and other 
utensils like new. Equally fine for 
cutlery, stoves, tubs, sinks, refrigera- 
tors, metal fixtures. And Brillo is 
both clean and economical—the pads 
can be rinsed over and over. 

Wherever Brillo is used it makes 
your work lighter—and keeps hands 
whiter! Adopt this complete cleanser 
now—you'll always use it afterward. 


BRILLO GUARANTEE 


A new aluminum or other cooking utensil 
free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 

BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress, McCrory and all 10 and 25c stores; 
and at leading department, hardware and 
grocery stores. 


Generous trial package—10c 
—write for it! 
Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“But at least, never having encountered 
them, I am preserved from knowing how 
bad they are.” 

On our arrival at the hotel, Cousin 
Martha went to bed with a headache, and 
I slipped out to meet Clippings in the 
Botanical Gardens. We sat down to talk 
in the shade of a fig tree with twenty 
times as many stems as the average tree 
thinks necessary, and the river was one 
blaze of silver and the farther shore all 
hazy blue, and near us there was a great 
bed of peach-colored cannas. 

Clippings looked gallant and young in 
his khaki, and he caught my hands. ‘‘We 
can do it, Joan! Darling, sweet Joan,” 
said he. “I’ve arranged the whole thing.” 
And it was high summer, and the time for 
adventure, and life was very short, and I 
tried to behave with composure, but my 
heart went patty-smack and the cannas 
got all blurred and sunny. 

“‘Haven’t we got to have a license?”’ I 
asked breathlessly. 


“ATO, NOT in this jolly old state!” said 

Clippings. “I’ve been making all 
sorts of inquiries, it’s as simple as ABC.” 
Then he blushed and pressed my hands 
until they hurt. “And awfully wonder- 
ful,’’ he whispered, and his ears flamed, 
and the flickered sunlight glinted on the 
tiny gold down on his cheek. 

“But Clippings, we aren’t twenty-one— 
either of us.” 

**We'll have to look as if we were,” said 
he firmly. ‘Of course our families could 
put us in jail, but grandfather would 
never do that. Joan, isn’t life 
wonderful! I don’t think those men over 
there would notice if I kissed you, do you?”’ 

“I’m sure they would,” said I hastily, 
although he looked peculiarly kissable just 
then; and I added mentally, referring to 
possible imprisonment, that I was not at 
all sure about Grandmother Jerington- 
Whatmore. 

“You are lovely,” said Clippings ir- 
relevantly; ‘“‘and the sun is just shining 
on the darlingest little curl at the back 
of your neck, Joan. Are you quite sure, 
oh, sure you love me?”’ 

“Yes,” I whispered. ‘““Yes. But we 
don’t want those men to be ee 

*‘Oh! I’d like to tell the whole world,” 
said Clippings, taking a deep breath. 
His eyes shone and danced and his hands 
were very warm about mine, and in all 
the trees the doves were calling of love 
and summer. 

Said Clippings, “Come, sweetheart; 
we'll go now. . . . Andoh, Joan, in an 
hour we can be married!” 

So we rode in a funny little tram for a 
while, and then walked several blocks, 
until we came to an old Presbyterian 
church by some tennis courts—a quite old 
church. And Clippings went to find the 
minister, and I stood by the porch trying 
to cultivate the look that a woman of 
twenty-one might be expected to have on 
her wedding day. Presently he came back 
to say that the Rev. Standish Straton was 
at his private residence. 

The minister came sooner than we had 
hoped, and led us into the dim brown 
church, with its colored windows—blue 
and rose. 

After the ceremony we made our way 
back to my hotel while I tried to realize 
that we were married. 

Clippings stopped the lift midway be- 
tween floors and leaned firmly upon the 
stop button. “Isn’t it wonderful we’re 
married, Joan?’’ said he. ‘‘Didn’t I manage 
it well? . . . And do you know what— 
we’ve never kissed each other yet!” I 
put up a hand to touch the little gleaming 
hair waves on the nape of his neck, and we 
looked into each other’s eyes and I think 
we were both suddenly frightened, for we 
got no further with the first kiss, but began 
to tremble, and in hiding my face on Clip- 
pings’ shoulder I scratched my nose on his 
Rising Sun. VIII 


ND then we learned that Grandmother 
Jerington-Whatmore was dying, in 
her great house set above the hills. . . . 
When Clippings and I found Cousin 


Martha, in her room, she was staring at a 
telegram from Toowoomba, and all her 
usual competence had fled. She sat bowed 
on a chair and pressed her large yellow 
hands together feverishly, and patches of 
dull red came and went in her sallow face. 

I sent Clippings for a car, and began 
clumsily stuffing our things into their 
boxes, and then as he tumbled for the door 
I called after him, “‘A big car that can 
climb, Clippings’’; then wondered why I 
had said it, for anyone would get a good 
car for a night run like that over the 
mountains. 

Clippings paused to say indignantly 
that of course he would get the best car 
that could be got. But the selection was 
apparently poor, for he finally arrived with 
an aged machine obviously and inter- 
mittently propelled by three cylinders, 
and said happily and confidentially that 
the driver seemed ‘‘a fine chap.” 

The car climbed the Tole-Bar in the 
cold dawn-light; and then for the first 
time I remembered that I was still wear- 
ing my wedding ring beneath my gloves. 
I carefully slipped it off and kissed it, 
hidden in my hanky, and put it into the 
most private pocket of my bag. Clippings 
had been back in camp for many hours, 
and I wondered if he had slept, in his new 
military blankets, or if he had thought of 
us bumping along through the night. 


S WE entered the drive of camphor 
laurels Cousin Martha hid her big 
plain face in the corner of the tonneau. I 
saw that the house blinds were down, and 
put a timid hand on her angular shoulder, 
but she shook it off. 

It seemed that, after we left her, my 
grandmother set out for a forbidden walk, 
down the wattle paddocks that clung to 
the lip of the valley. The housemaid and 
the cook, knowing her weakness, had 
tried to stop her, but she had given them 
each a week’s wage in lieu of notice and 
when they still persisted she twirled her 
ebony cane at them. She was dead when 
they found her some hours later, tiny and 
frail, sitting watching the sunset paint the 
splendid hills. A gallant old lady—and 
somehow I felt that had she chosen her 
way to die it might have been much as 
this. The fancy also came to me that it had 
been Death at which she twirled her cane. 

Later, with a lawyer, we went through 
her copious, often caustic, notes as to the 
disposal of her property and. her little-old- 
lady belongings. She had, I think, re- 
membered every one of her far scattered 
and largely indifferent family save only 
Cousin Martha, who had loved her so. 
To me she left her jewels and a hundred a 
year, neither of which I was to receive un- 
til I was twenty-four—by which time, she 
added in a postscript, I would probably be 
as intelligent as I ever would. She further 
remarked that she loved me foolishly. 
Cousin Martha made no comment, but, as 
on my first morning, I saw tears in her 
eyes; and I wondered, lying awake, if a 
great devotion ever paid dividends—save 
of pain—to those who invested it. 


N THESE days of confusion there came 

the sudden news of the Armistice, anda 
new complication into the married life of 
Clippings and myself. As a soldier he 
could have supported me—oh, sordid 
word that civilization has used to tie the 
dear wings of love; as an underpaid bank 
clerk he certainly could not. So I went 
back to Yallandane, still keeping our love 
a dear: and naughty and most thrilling 
secret, and leaving my small Clippings to 
think out innumerable schemes for the 
accumulation of vast and sudden wealth, 
in the Brisbane training camp. Cousin 
Martha was already gone. Having put 
our affairs into scrupulous order, and 
patted Tim who loved her, she left one 
morning without saying good-by to me. 

So, officially educated, unofficially mar- 
ried and a poetess—although less a poetess 
than I had been—with Tim still in the 
dog box, and still incapable of ‘“‘deport- 
ment,’”’ I went back to the West. 


(To be Continued) 
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Fine Points in the Use of Baking Powder 


OMEN often travel all 

the way to Boston to 
hear and see one of Miss Alice 
Bradley’s demonstration les- 
sons on baking at Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery. 


For Miss Bradley’s 30 years 
of successful experience in 
teaching, writing and experi- 
menting in domestic science 
have made her one of America’s 
most trusted authorities on 
cookery. And in baking it is as 
important to see what the ex- 
pert does as it is to hear what 
she has to say. 

Miss Alice Bradley—for 
13 years Principal of the 
famous Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery in Bos- 
ton; trusted advisor on 
foods and cookery to hun- 


dreds of thousands of 
women. 


The photographs on this page 
show Miss Bradley’s own skill- 
ful hands making one of her 
famous cakes. 

“Don’t overlook the small 
things in baking,” says Miss 
Bradley, as she assembles and measures her ingredients. 
“For one thing, don’t skimp on your baking powder. 

“You depend on those few teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder to make your cake rise well and I believe it is 
safest and most economical in the end to use only the 
very best. I have found from personal experience and 
from our work at Miss Farmer’s School that you can 
always depend on Royal. 


“Royal Baking Powder is made of Cream of Tartar 
and Tartaric acid—natural products of ripe grapes and 
the finest ingredients of which baking powder can be 
made. You know that most doctors and dietitians agree 
with food specialists in saying that Cream of Tartar 











“Many people do not know,” says Miss Bradley, “‘that a 
half teaspoon of Royal, the Cream of Tartar baking 
powder, added to boiled icing just before it is put on the 
cake, assures that fluffy softness that ‘ piles up’ lusciously.”” 


CARAMEL FROSTING 
3 


74 cup brown sugar, 2 tablespoons white sugar, 
“4 Cup water, 2 egg whites, 14 teaspoon Royal Bak- 
ing Powder, 1 teaspoon vanilla extract. 

Put sugar and water into saucepan; stir until dis- 
solved and boil until it spins a long thread or until it 
Teaches 252° F. Remove from fire; add syrup grad- 
ually to well beaten egg whites. Add Royal Baking 
Powder and vanilla and beat until frosting will hold 
its shape. Spread thickly on cake and garnish top 
and sides with broken nut meats. 


By the head of Miss Farmer's 
School of Cookery 


baking powder is the best. 


“We sift the baking powder, flour and salt on to a 
piece of paper—this saves the washing of an extra bowl 
and is easier to handle. 


“Take pains in mixing your cake,” Miss Bradley 
continues as she beats the egg yolks into the butter 
which has been well creamed and creamed again with 
half of the sugar. ‘We add the other half of the sugar 
to the well beaten egg whites and fo/d them into the 
cake mixture at the very last. 

“Never stir a cake after you have folded in the egg 
whites. 

“Place your cake in 
the center of the oven 
and do not move it until 
it has risen its full height. 
After this, if necessary, 
move it so it will brown 
evenly. Loaf cakes need 
a moderate oven. The 
time required depends 
upon the ingredients 
used.” 














Miss Bradley measures the sifted flour, then sifts it again with the 

other dry ingredients. ‘‘The success of all the other ingredients in 

your cake,”’ says Miss Bradley, ‘‘is dependent on the baking powder, 

so it is safest and most economical in the end to use only the best. 
We have found -we can 
depend on Royal Baking 
Powder to give us perfect 
results every time. It al- 
ways justifies our confi- 
dence in it.”’ 


Miss Bradley folds in the 
egg whites which have been 
beaten with the sugar, 
bringing the mixture from 
the bottom of the bowl and 
turning the spoon over in 
her hand until the whites 
are completely combined 
with the other mixture. 








WALNUT CAKE 


% cup butter, 1 cup sugar, 3 egg yolks, 134 
cups flour, 234 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder, 
¥\% teaspoon salt, 4% cup milk, 34 cup walnuts, 
2 egg whites. 

Work butter until creamy; add % cup sugar, 
stirring until light. Then add egg yolks, beaten 
‘until thick and lemon colored. Measure flour, 
after sifting once, and sift two or three times with 
the Royal Baking Powder and salt. Then add 
alternately to mixture with the milk. Add nut 





Notice the consistency of the cake batter which Miss 

radley is about to pour into the lined tube pan. ‘‘To 
line your cake pan smoothly trace the bottom of pan with 
a pencil, then cut inside the pencil line and grease the paper 
and sides of the cake pan,”’ says Miss Bradley. ‘‘Watch 
the baking with great care. Always arrange to have noth- 
ing else in the oven when you bake a cake.”’ 





meats, broken in pieces, and beat thoroughly. Beat 
egg whites until stiff and gradually beat in remaining 
% cup sugar. Cut and fold into first mixture. . Put in 
a greased tube cake pan, bottom of which has been lined 
with paper, bake 45 minutes in moderate oven or at 
350° F. Remove from pan, cool and cover with Caramel 
Frosting. 


FREE—Nearly 350 carefully tested recipes for 
all kinds of foods. Mail the coupon for your copy 
of the famous Royal Cook Book. 





The Royal Baking Powder Company, 
Dept. J, 101 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Please send me a free copy of the Royal Cook Book. 


Name 


Street. 
City 
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Good Goisks 
Get Together 
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Have You tried 
[his one? 


ae OTHER, may we have another 
Collegiate?’ Really, I've be- 

come quite famous in my own family 
since I discovered this new sandwich 
spread! It was suggested by recipe 98 
in that most unusual cook book you 
sent me—‘101 New Dishes.’ And it, 
too, takes its delightfully tempting flavor 


Mrs. R. Smith of Long Island 


says it wins all appetites 


from those magic ‘Steero’ bouillon cubes. 
Maybe other mothers who have to pre- 
pare three meals a day would like the 


secret. Here it is: 


1 ‘STEERO’ bouillon cube . . 


boiling water 


. 1 tablespoon 
. ..2 cooked chicken livers, 


chopped cee 2 ounces cream cheese. 


‘I dissolve the cube in boiling water. 
When cold, mix with cream cheese and 
chopped livers. Spread it on thin slices 
of graham bread . . . and it disappears 
like magic.”’ 


Thousands have Ascovered 
these magic cubes 


Tiny cubes . . . they cost little . . . but 
they bring new magic to everyday 
menus. Easy to use as salt and pepper. 
And as necessary. Make your own 
discovery of the new delight in meal 


making by writing for the new cook 


book called — 


IOI 


new dishes 


and samples of cubes 


FREE 


American Kitchen Products Co. 

277-J Water Street, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me your new cook book, “101 
ew Dishes,” and free samples of the cubes. 


When “Steero” bouillon cubes 
were firet introduced in 1909 they 
were used largely for bot bouillon. 
“A cube makes a cup.” Today they 
have become a kitchen necessity for 
flavoring all kinde of dishes, Look 
Sor the name “StEERO” on each box 
of 12, 50, and 100 cubes. Sold 


everywhere. 
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eA Woman and Htér Money 


( Continued from Page 19) 


which at the best cannot yield enough 
adequately to support them. And so we 
see tea rooms, specialty shops and beauty 
parlors coming and going in every town 
and city of the country. The amount of 
money lost in these ventures must be 
enormous. For one that returns a living, 
twenty fail—with a loss of all the money 


’ put in. 


It takes business skill of a high order to 
earn money in a restaurant or tea shop. 
Not every woman is an Alice Foote Mc- 
Dougall; but some thousands of women 
each year think they are. And also they 
see the names of women on boxes of ex- 
pensive cosmetics and as heading large 
chains of beauty stores and fail to realize 
that usually capable men with ample 
capital are really running these enterprises. 

Every line of business requires special 
aptitude and experience, and the woman 
who wants to set up in business will com- 
monly do better to invest her money and 
get a job which will give experience and 
test aptitude, rather than to buy experi- 
ence at her own expense. After such a 
period of apprenticeship the decision to go 
into business can be reconsidered in the 
light of fact instead of in the glow of fancy. 

To many women without training who 
have been left a sum of money the opening 
of a boarding or lodging house seems a 
natural step—following the tradition of 
decayed gentlewomen who have to take in 
lodgers. 

Every real-estate agent has on hand an 
assortment of houses which have been let 
to roomers and which show an excellent 
return on the investment over a period 
of years. So this seems an open-and-shut 
way of insuring a living. 

Here is a case from another trust officer 
which is quite typical: 

“On the death of her husband a woman 
fifty years of age received life insurance 
amounting to about fifteen thousand 
dollars. Upon seeking the advice of friends 
she was advised to invest it by purchasing 
a large thirteen-room house, so that she 
might operate a rooming house. A pic- 
ture was painted to her in a very glowing 
way of how through investment in this 
manner she could realize considerable in- 
come and thereby supplement the loss of 
the family income due to her husband’s 
death. 

“The situation has turned out in a very 
disastrous way for this widow, she being 
able to rent but very few of the rooms. It 
had been her hope that through the rental 
of the rooms she would be able to engage 
a handy man who could care for the 
furnace and the lawns and do general odd 
jobs about the house. 

“Due to not renting the rooms it has 
been necessary for her to tend the furnace 
and do all the work. If she sells her house 
she can hardly get more than ten thou- 
sand dollars; but to date she has not had 
a single offer.” 


cAn Era of Gompetition 


USINESS in these days is highly com- 
petitive. We are in an era of large af- 
fairs, and even the intimate specialty shops 
are being gathered into strongly financed, 
skillfully managed chains, which can sell 
at a profit at a price less than the buying 
cost of the small shopkeeper. 

Any woman who has ability will find a 
higher reward through her employment by 
some powerful organization than she will 
in going out for herself. This is the trend 
of business—and disregarding a trend is 
expensive. 

It does not help matters to go into 
partnership with another man or woman 
who claims to have had long experience 
and needs only capital to make a success. 
There is everywhere a ready market for 
sound experience, and anyone who repre- 
sents himself as having a full equipment of 
knowledge and experience in a particular 


line and yet is without a job is very likely 
to be one of those people who can accumu- 
late experience without learning anything. 

Much less is to be feared from the rascal! 
than from the sincere and honest in- 
competent. Even if the set-up is entirely 
favorable and the business goes off to a 
success from the very beginning, the 
original capital subscribed will rarely be 
sufficient to.carry operations beyond the 
first six months. No one is able in advance 
to calculate all the expenses; while in 
evitably, if the volume of sales be high, a 
point will come where all the original 
capital becomes tied up in stock and in 
bills receivable. 

It is the exceptional enterprise that gets 
going safely before from three to five 
years. 

Therefore, if a woman puts all her capi- 
tal into a new enterprise, of which she is 
a part, failure is almost certain unless some 
means of getting future additional capital 
is provided for in advance. Emergency 
capital is dear capital. Money is easy to 
get only when you do not need it. 


Appeals to Local Pride 


HESE principles apply equally to the 

various opportunities offered in the ad- 
vertising columns of the newspapers in . 
which a partnership or a salary is offered 
on condition of an investment. Reputable 
newspapers censor their ‘advertisements, 
particularly those asking for money, and 
a swindle does not often get by. But that 
is unimportant. 

The offer to pay a salary to anyone who 
will invest money shows a type of man- 
agement that cannot succeed. It is on all 
fours with the large corporation which 
takes its biggest stockholder as president 
simply because he is its biggest stock- 
holder. In a general way it may be said 
that anyone who advertises for capital 
evidences a lack of acquaintance and 
resource which gives slight promise of 
success. 

For a long time it has been drummed 
into people that the place to invest one’s 
money is at home. An appeal to local 
pride is not only difficult to resist, but 
also it is difficult properly to appraise. In 
every town is a record of comfortable 
fortunes made out of local enterprises, 
particularly out of banks, although the 
failure of so many small banks during 
recent years ought to demonstrate that 
banks are not sure-fire investments and 
that their success, like the success of 
everything else, depends on the quality of 
management. 

It is nothing against local enterprises 
that they are local. Also it is nothing in 
their favor—except that, as between two 
enterprises which appear to have equal 
merit, it is better to select the oné at 
home rather than the one farther away. 
At the same time anyone who is nol 
going actively into business and who ex 
pects to live from the proceeds of investec: 
money should not have more than a thir 
of that money in local concerns, no matte 
how profitable those concerns may appea: 
to be, for this violates the elementar) 
principle of diversification. Anyone ii 
business must concentrate, but an investo: 
must diversify. 

The appeal of legitimate local enter 
prises has rather. frequently in late year: 
been used by outside promoters to get uj) 
concerns with which they are finished, 
once they have raised the money and have 
taken their stock-selling profits. The first- 
class promoters are excellent organizers, 
and they have taken a leaf from the books 
of the many successful money-raising 
campaigns for community chests, hospitals 
and charitable drives. The best workers 
are fast workers, and they try always to 
raise the money in a burst of enthusiasm. 


(Continued on Page 141) 
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Do b daca 


ive inka house— 


jo a world of difference between the 
two. It is not the walls and floors and ceilings 
of your house which give it meaning—not the 
fine rugs and hangings, nor the furniture. The 
real test of a home lies in the atmosphere which 
pervades it. And in it music plays a vital part. 

It is almost invariably true that in better 
class homes are to be found people who love 
good music for its own sake, and delight in its 
personal performance. They find in it an ex- 
pression of something deep and good within 
themselves. Their lives are constantly enriched 
by it, and made happier. 

Such people turn quite naturally to the 
Steinway. Its superb tone and graceful 





The Steinway Ebonized Baby Grand in a Georgian 
interior, designed by Allen Saalburg 
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An interpretation of the Fire Music, from “Die Walkire,” painted for the Steinway Collection by N. C. Wyeth 


presence appeal unerringly to their cultivated 
taste. In its pre-eminence among pianos it 
represents all that is best and worthy. They 
would be willing to make unusual sac- 
rifices to obtain it. 

Yet it is a notable feature of 
the Steinway that such sacrifices 
are never necessary. Modern meth- 
ods of manufacture and merchan- 
dising have brought this great 
piano within the reach of everyone. 
A 10% first payment is all that is 
needed to place the instrument in 
your home at once, and the bal- 
ance will be distributed over a 
period of two years! 

And once bought, the Steinway 
reveals itself an eminently sound 
investment. Calculated on the basis 
of cost per year, it us the most eco- 
nomical of all pianos. For this great 
instrument is built to last. 30, 40, 
and even 50 years or more will not 


WA 


define the limits of its usefulness. You need 
never buy another piano. 

There are many prices and models of the 
Steinway, each adapted to a special need. But 
each is a true Steinway, identical in quality 
with those used by the world’s foremost pianists. 
For more than three-quarters of a century the 
history of the Steinway has been the history of 
the pianoforte. In the fullest sense, it is “The 
Instrument of the Immortals.” 





There is a Steinway dealer in your community, 
or near you, through whom you may purchase a 
new Steinway piano with a 10% cash deposit, and 
the balance will be extended over a period of two 
years. Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 oder 


transportation 
1 0 % d OWN in weeps 


STEINWAY & Sons, Steinway Hall 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


THE INSTRUMENT 
OF THE IMMORTALS 
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he Stage »the Miovies « Famous 1 Dressmakers 


department store 


Buyers 


These four groups, 
handling millions of dollars’ 
worth of beautiful clothes, 


have learned how to keep 


fabrics lovely 


much, much longer 
. 


After exhaustive tests, 
these great style authorities 
insist on Lux, 
because they have found Lux 


keeps all of today’s fabrics 





new-looking 


CHARMING SiLtkK Louncine SvuIT 


worn by Ruth Taylor, featured in the film “Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes” (Paramount), is typical of the beautiful 
clothes the movies care for. After actual tests, all the 
great Hollywood studios adopted Lux cleansing. They 
find Lux keeps clothes like new twice as long. 


more than twice as long i Sites Meee 

“models” this lovely gown of ivory taffeta created by 
Bergdorf Goodman. In the most exclusive fashion estab- 
lishments of New York, the exquisite stockings and lin- 
gerie worn in displaying such distinguished gowns are 
cleansed only in pure, bland Lux! 


A special costly process is used to 
make the translucent diamond- 
shaped Lux flakes! Into them go 
only the purest of materials ... no 
harmful alkali (as in many soaps, 
whether flakes, chips or cakes)— 
nothing to harm delicate fibres or 
lovely colors. 
And with instant, sparkling Lux 
suds, there’s no rubbing to weak- 
en or streak! 





No wonder women everywhere 
find, as do movies, theatres, buy- 
ers, dressmakers, that Lux keeps 
nice things new twice as long! 


Marityn MILLER, Musica STAR 


of Ziegfeld’s “Rosalie,” is enchanting in this shimmering frock 
of crepe-back satin. Every musical show in New York uses 


SHe Buys CurtpREN’s CLOTHES 


for Best and Company’s famous Lilliputian Bazaar. Buyers for 


Lux! The stocking test convinced producers—they found 
stockings washed in Lux actually give double wear! 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


great stores know fashions and fabrics as no other women do! 
And they insist—92 out of every 100 interviewed in leading 
department stores of 26 cities—upon Lux for their own things! 
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Give rugs a longer 
,. and softer... 
life with 
Ozitel 


























In 
the begin- 
ning, Oxite 
is a fluffy mass 
of hair like the in- 
side of a good hair mat- 

tress. Hair is the most per- 
manently resilient sub- 
stance in nature. It is 
“ozonized” and 
mothproofed 
for Oxite. 


Then 
the hair 
is compressed 
under 8,000 
pounds of pressure 
until it becomes this com- 
pact cushion. No weight you 
can put on it is as great as 
the first compression. 
It is reinforced 
with a center 


{sample sent 
free} withaham- 
mer. See how Ozite 
absorbs each blow— 
springs back unharmed. 


Ozite 


Rug Cushion 


Patented Sept. 9, 1924 





Ozite Rug Cushions are 
bound with orange col- 
ored taping on all 
edges —the orig- 
inal is easily 
identi- 
fied! 




















Ozite 
Cushions 
fit snugly un- 
der the rug and 
are never seen. They 
are cut3 inches shorter and 
narrower so the rug overlaps. 
They may be taken up. and 
relaid just like a rug. 
Ozite itself never 
wears out... 
Sold by all 
reliable 
stores. 











Sr 


ul Clinton Carpet Company 
wei 130 N. Wells St., Chicago 

£1 Please send me your free booklet, “The 
fo) Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets,” and 
small sample of Ozite. 
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(Continued from Page 138) 


Nowadays these men are not swindlers 
within the meaning of the law. Their 
written representations are not often 
actionable, for they are usually drawn by 
careful lawyers. They do not use the 
mails, and thus they avoid the postal 
authorities. Their oral representations are 
whatever they think the prospect would 
like to hear; but it is extremely difficult 
to prove fraud in oral representation. 

They by no means pocket all the money 
that they get. The country is full of pack- 
ing houses, grain elevators and tire fac- 
tories that have a value, and some of them 
have actually been operated for at least a 
short time. Under the best of circum- 
stances few of these projects could be suc- 
cessful, but the actions of the promoters 
take away even the remotest possibility of 
success, because the expenses and commis- 
sions which they pull down are more than 
the traffic will bear. 

The capitalization of local pride is one 
of our most thriving industries. It is 
characterized by stich expressions as ‘‘We 
are giving to the people of this vicinity 
a chance to make their subscriptions now, 
before this public offering’’ or ‘“‘The men 
sponsoring this corporation are inviting the 
local people to share in its success from 
the start and during its expected large 
growth.” 

Whenever anyone begins to be dread- 
fully concerned lest you are not making 
enough money it is a good time to flash the 
yellow light and to proceed with great 
caution. His enterprise may be good or it 
may be bad, but he is inviting you to 
participate, not because he is worried about 
the state of your income but because he 
wants your money. It is far cheaper to 
start than to end with the cynical attitude. 

The older styles of stock swindling are 
no longer practiced, because the swindlers 
had to spend so much time in prison that 
they had little real opportunity to enjoy 
their loot. In their crude way they had 
stock certificates printed and sold them 
without bothering to acquire the property 
they represented as owning and sometimes 
without even bothering to organize the 
companies whose stock they sold. Now 
the procedure is much more skilled. The 
most prevalent of the schemes involves 
the long-distance telephone and what is 
known as a tipster sheet. 


The Tipster Sheet 


HE tipster sheet is a financial news- 

paper which always features the name 
of the editor. It is essential to the scheme 
that the subscriber have the name of its 
editor pounded into him. The editor must 
in the subscriber’s mind be rated as an 
important financial personage. These 
newspapers commonly cover nearly the 
whole financial market, featuring, how- 
ever, the legitimate stocks which have ad- 
vanced in price and which are paying large 
dividends. At least half of the newspaper 
can always be checked up as accurate. 
But scattered among these unquestion- 
able items are news notes about one or two 
stocks that only the newspaper ever heard 


of, and on the inside pages are usually 
some long and fervid replies to corre- 
spondents who have written in about these 
stocks—together with some smaller notes 
on queries regarding stocks of known 
merit. These queries, of course, are all 
written in the newspaper office, but the 
news about the pet stocks of the publica- 
tion is so mixed up with the general news 
as to give the impression to the reader 
that the newspaper is genuinely expert. 

There are several hundred of these tip- 
ster sheets in the United States, and many 
of them are quite elaborate. Some of 
them are owned by stock promoters, while 
others are hired by promoters to boost 
stocks. The newspapers say anything 
they please about the stocks, for they do 
not offer these stocks for sale and there- 
fore cannot ordinarily be held liable for 
misrepresentation. The purpose of the 
paper is not to sell the stock but to make 
the subscriber familiar with the name of 
the editor and the name of the stock being 
boosted. 


eA Long-Distance Gall 


FTER a subscriber has received the 
publication for some weeks, so that the 
name of the editor and the name of 
the stock have had time to sink in, the tele- 
phone comes into play. It is recognized 
that few people will fail to respond toa long- 
distance telephone call. The subscribers 
to these sheets are sought at a distance of 
fifty miles or more from the home office. 


The long-distance call comes in for a. 


particular person—the subscriber to the 
paper. The speaker announces himself as 
its editor. He greets his subscriber cor- 
dially and goes on to say something to the 
effect that he considers his duty as editor 
involves keeping a personal relation with 
his subscribers. Then he quickly goes on 
to say that a large movement by heavy 
financial interests—specifically naming 
the men—is planning to buy heavily into 
a certain stock in order to get control. 
This stock is always the pet that the paper 
is boosting. 

The success of this scheme depends 
upon the gullibility of the victim. There 
is no reasonable excuse for anyone’s part- 
ing with money under these circumstances; 
yet every day in the year some hundreds 
of people are throwing their money away 
in this fashion. And after they have been 
thoroughly swindled they seem chiefly 
anxious for the opportunity again to be 
swindled. I happen to know a Better 
Business Bureau which sent one hundred 
registered letters to the victims of a cer- 
tain tipster-sheet promotion. It received 
exactly three replies, and all of these were 
abusive. 

It would seem that no one can be ab- 
solutely swindled without lending con- 
siderable aid to the swindler. Ina way it 
all gets back to deciding upon an invest- 
ment policy. For having a definite policy 
automatically shuts out most of the get- 
rich-quick schemes or local importunities. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the first of two ar- 
ticles by Mr. Crowther. The second will appear in 
an early issue. 
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BROTHER FOUND A HALITOSIS”’ 











HIS paper is 
for the woman of colorful, 
striking personality. Bril- 
liantly modern in packag- 
ing, texture and envelope 
lining—it is vivid, original, 
daringly different—yet 
eternally correct. 


24 Sheets and 24 large 
French flap envelopes of 
fine quality rag-content 
heavy-weight paper, in a 
gayly modernistic water- 
color decorated box. Price 
$1.00 to $1.25, at fine stores. 


* * * 


For those who cannot obtain Mon- 
tag’s Writing Papers locally, we 
have prepared a special introduc- 
tory assortment:— 


* * * 


The MOOD PACKAGE— 
eight sheets and envelopes each 
of three exquisite Montag 
papers for the Three Moods of 
letter writing —formal, informal 
and business. A full quire, 
beautifully boxed, priced $1.00 
postpaid (Canada, $1.10). 

MONTAG BROTHERS, Inc. Dept.D. 
ATLANTA,GA. LosAngeles New York 


Mor “Writing PAPERS! 
Etiquette Demands the Personal Letter 























































Parfums— of particular 
choice ¢ Parfum LE DEBUT... 
A perfume from Paris—a new creation in 
fragrance. Four separate and distinct odeurs 
to express the four loveliest of feminine 
moods. Created, sealed and packaged in 
the Paris laboratoire of Richard Hudnut. 


Le Début Bleu © in blue flacon © Romance 
Le D ebut Vert © in green flacon © Adventure 
Le Début Blanc © in white flacon Gaiety 
Le Debut Noir? in black flacon ° Sophistication 


THREE SIZES: $3.75 ~—$7.50 —$12.50 


le Début 
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(as to the bas nediasil Of 1925 


Adapt, we suggest, the weapon to the quarry! In this 
year of 1928 your gift to Her must express an imagi- 
nation of choice as debonair as the lovely lady herself. 
Never, never can you afford to give the banal, the 
expected thing. 

A trig little compacte with a colorful top to blend 
smartly with the costume . . . Perfume in the gay 
modern manner of Paris and the other capitals of 


fashion oy caressing nuance of scent to catch up and 


express the spirit of a mood, whatever the mood may be! 

Or, if you wish, the new colorful creation in 
lip sticks—to blend happily with the four colors of 
Compacte LE DEBUT... A happy family these— 
compacte and perfume and lip stick LE DEBUT~—in 
tune with the new vogue that completes the ensemble of 
costume... A happy family that lovely ladies every~ 
where will adore! 


You will find them at the better shops. 


RICHARD HUDNUT » Ciba eee - NEW YORK + PARIS 


October, 1928 





The new vogue for colorful 


com )pactes e 


expressing the smart vogue for colorful 


Compacte LE DEBUT 


compactes to blend with the costume. 
Finished in gold or silver, their tops are 
in four colors of genuine cloisonne: Blue, 
black, jade green and ivory white. Refills 
of powder and rouge in the popular 
shades...ina delightful blend of the four 
scents of Parfum LE DEBUT. 


PRICE $5.00 


A new creation in lip 
sticks ¢ Lip Stick LE DEBUT... 
Four lip sticks with the wit to be charming 
and colorful... to blend happily with the 
four colors of Compacte LE DEBUT... 
in the popular shades. 


PRICE $2.50 
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eA Child of Music 


(Continued from Page 23) 


instrument, put her in the way of finding 
out for herself whether it is what she wants 
as a means of expression. The earlier she 
finds her medium the better. 

Meantime Gloria, listening to the rec- 
ords of her father’s songs, determined that 
she, too, would be a singer. So she sang 
with the records, following his voice care- 
fully through difficult passages and at- 
tempting to sound as much like him as 
possible. 

At the Lido during the summer that she 
was five years old we met Dame Nellie 
Melba. She and Caruso had been friends 
for long years, and when she saw his baby 
daughter who was so much like him she 
wept and gathered her into her arms. Be- 
fore we parted she said, “I’m an old 
woman now, and in ten years I shall seem 
much older; but even so I shall still be 
able to give Gloria Caruso her first singing 
lesson.” 

‘Not until she is fifteen?”’ 

“That will be time enough to start,” 
said Madame Melba. 

I took Gloria to hear music whenever it 
was possible. It was at a private concert 
in the Italian Embassy in Paris that she 
heard the great tenor, Muratore. As he 
sang, Gloria crept out of her seat and 
moved closer and closer to him until she 
stood beside him, gazing fixedly up at his 
face. When the song was over Muratore 
stooped and lifted her up on the piano. I 
approached to remove my small daughter 
from the center of the stage, but Muratore 
put his arm around the small figure and 
said, ‘‘Let her stay here, madame; it is 
the music that draws her. It is in her 
blood.” 

I started to thank him for the pleasure 
his singing had given us, but he stopped 
me with a shake of his head. ‘‘Madame 
Caruso, don’t speak to me about singing. 
The Singer is dead. But this little one’ — 
turning to Gloria—‘‘is a child of music. 
Never be afraid to let her draw near to it, 
for we all understand her feeling.” 

So a little later in the summer, when 
Madame Tetrazzini asked Gloria to come 
to her apartment while she practiced, I 
allowed her to go. The little girl sat en- 
tranced while the famous soprano sang 
and sang with one eye on the devout little 
face until the hour ended and she dis- 
missed her with a hearty hug. 


cA Year of Experiments 


HEN we returned to New York the 

following winter Gloria had her sixth 
birthday and went back to school. By 
this time the novelty of playmates had 
worn off, and she was frankly bored by the 
routine of her work. 

As we were obliged to live a part of 
each year in Italy she had fallen behind in 
her lessons and was not put with children 
of her own age. She did not like being the 
tallest girl in her class, and the fact that 
she spoke French and Italian and sang a 
number of songs did not seem to help her 
at all with such dreary subjects as arith- 
metic and English grammar. 

_She took two music lessons a week at 
the school, and it was soon only too evi- 
dent that they bored her as much as her 
studies. I realized that her whole system 
ol study was making her unhappy and 
that she was losing her interest in music. 

{ tried various teachers; other methods. 
lt was a year of useless experimentations. 

{n appearance Gloria is large for her 
age, with gray eyes and dark straight hair. 
Being large, she is not graceful; but there 
1s something about her firm way of stand- 
ing and the deep silence of her fixed regard 
that impresses one with an unusual sense 
of honesty, simplicity and dependability. 

One feels that this tall, stolid child will 
deal in no small, mean emotions. When 
she cries it is a very passion of weeping; 
when she laughs it is with ‘gestures of im- 
mense pleasure and abandonment. She 


hates with violence and loves with com- 
plete intensity. She is entirely uncon- 
scious of any interest in herself, although 
she knows that her father was a great 
singer and that people always speak to her 
of him and love her because of him. 

To her small half sister, Jacqueline, she 
is both playmate and protector. She re- 
fuses to be separated from her even for a 
short time and is always bringing the tiny 
girl forward to be admired and encouraged. 

On the steamer, going back to Italy for 
the summer, I met Madame Serafin, the 
wife of the famous conductor of the Met- 
ropolitan orchestra. With her was her 
daughter, a girl of ten, who immediately 
impressed me with her natural charm, her 
education and her evident enjoyment of 
music. I found that Madame Serafin had 
the same belief as Caruso—that certain 
children, particularly italian children, 
made better progress when they were edu- 
cated at home. During the voyage I 
watched the little Vittoria Sarafin and I 
had to admit that I had rarely met a child 
so unaffected and so interested in her 
studies as this little girl. I wondered 
whether after all Caruso had been right 
about his daughter. At any rate I deter- 
mined to try home teaching for Gloria the 
following winter. 


When She Sang to Kreisler 


T ST. MORITZ that summer we spent 
much of our time with Mr. and Mrs. 
Fritz Kreisler and with Ernest Schelling 
and his wife. These were old friends of 
Enrico’s and mine, and they all treated 
Gloria as a simple, unimportant little 
girl—which did a great deal toward count- 
eracting the effect of the school. 

It was only when the talk turned to 
music that Gloria changed in a way so 
subtle as almost to defy description. She 
seemed to move away from me into an- 
other world, where she was completely at 
home with these artists and where she sat 
listening with absorbed attention to the 
most technical musical discussions. When 
she asked a timid question they always 
listened to her with respect and answered 
clearly and patiently. 

Kreisler, in his modest and kindly atti- 
tude toward the people with whom he 
came in contact, was an example to the 
little girl of the simplicity that is always 
characteristic of genius. She loved and 
admired him immensely, and he went out 
of his way to talk with her about music. 

He led her to the hilltops and gave her 
the first view of that promised land. 
When he spoke to her of the hard work 
necessary before one could be an artist 
and the splendid satisfaction that came 
from doing one’s best always, I saw 
Gloria’s eyes light up and knew that the 
very difficulties he spoke of would be an 
incentive to her to learn. 

One day Gloria offered to sing Claire de 
Lune to Kreisler. She told him it was 
not the old tune, but one she composed 
herself. When she had finished he said, 
“Gloria, you are already a musician.” The 
tears sprang to the little girl’s eyes, and 
she rushed stumbling from the room. 

Kreisler turned to me and said, “‘She 
is already a musician; and she has a voice. 
She has also the temperament of her father. 
Keep her, as long as possible, as simple and 
unspoiled as she is now.”’ An easy thing 
to advise—but every mother knows how 
difficult that is in the case of a child who 
attracts attention. 

It was Ernest Schelling who told me that 
in his opinion a child should have a music 
lesson every day. Not a lesson of scales 
and exercises, but a quiet session at the 
piano with a thoroughly musical person, 
able to interest the child in the technic as 
well as in the harmony of music. He urged 
that a child who is being trained musically 
should be taken to hear music as often as 
possible, Even though she remains only a 





























The shaped yokes 
and the circular 
pleated godet which 
are so smart at the 
moment are used in 
this frock of Skin- 
ner’s Crepe Satin. 


This afternoon frock 
of Skinner's Crepe 
Satin features dou- 
ble tiers and the 
snug hipline, which 
are a prominent 
note for fall. 


a) 


kor Bridge Frocks the Best 
Bid is Crepe Satin 


And the clever woman bids SKINNER’S be- 
cause it embodies to a supreme degree the quali- 
ties she requires. 


For the lovely draped effects which are such an 
important feature of the fall fashions, Skinner’s 
Crepe Satin is ideal. It is so supple and soft—and 
because of its good body it drapes beautifully 
and easily. Superb in its new colorings—and best 
of all, with Skinner wearing quality. 

Those who want to be SURE of their material, 
ask for Skinner’s and /ook for the name in the sel- 
vage. If your store does not carry the shades you 
wish, it can quickly get them for you. 

Smart ready-to-wear dresses are now obtain- 
able in Skinner’s Crepes and Crepe Satins—and 
coats luxuriously lined with Skinner’s Crepes. 
To identify them, look for the Skinner label. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Mills: Holyoke, Mass. Established 1848, 


Skinners Crepes 
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Bhs Elcaya Creams protect 
not the Surface Skin alone— 
but the TRUE-SKIN as well 


OST creams think only of’ your 

present skin. But Elcaya Creams 
are made to care for and protect your 
“skin-that-is-to-be”’. 


For just beneath the skin you show the 
world today is the skin that you will 
show the world next month. Your 
True-Skin—petal-smooth, slowly blos- 
soming out. What will it be when it 
sees the light of day? 


That depends. Clean your skin every 
night of your life with Elcaya Cold 
Cream and it will bring the True-Skin 
to budding beauty—velvety, seductive, 
smooth. For Elcaya Cold Cream lique- 
fies at skin warmth. Suave and seep- 
ing, it penetrates the surface skin and 
cleans and keeps soft the entire fabric 
of the skin. 


Perhaps you are using 
the wrong type of cold cream! 


Coarse, heavy creams are out! They cannot 
stand the light of modern knowledge. They 
help the surface skin alone. They do not 
seep in. But here in Elcaya’s meticulously 
blended cold cream you have a modern cream 
that does seep in, that cleans and guards your 
True-Skin and augments your beauty of next 
week—next month—next year. Use Elcaya 
Cold Cream faithfully for one month. You 
will be amazed at the difference that this 
different cold cream can make! 


(The unchanged Creme Elcaya) 
ELCAYA FOUNDATION CREAM 


Years ago women 
learned that Creme E]- 
caya was the perfect 
foundationforpowder. 
It does not dry the skin | 
as do ordinary van- | 

ishing creams. Today | 


FACE 
CREAMS 








Creme Elcaya is called Elcaya Foundation 
Cream, but its suave, pure constituency re- 
mains unchanged. It, too, seeps in and 
protects the True-Skin—keeps the skin 
from drying out. Elcaya Foundation Cream 
holds your powder for hours on end and 
never permits the nose to shine. 


If you are 27 or more— 
ELCAYA TISSUE CREAM 


After 27 come the tell-tale wrinkles. So 
Elcaya has perfected a defense against the 
little lines around the eyes and mouth, the 
first faint trace of wrinkles on the neck— 
Elcaya Tissue Cream. Like the other Elcaya 
Creams, this rich and mellow cream pene- 
trates to the True-Skin—stimulating and 
nourishing the impoverished or underfed 
tissues. 


A Bracing Cream 
ELCAYA ASTRINGENT CREAM 


Last but by no means least of Elcaya’s four 
aids to greater beauty—Elcaya Witch Hazel 
Astringent Cream. Invaluable against large 
pore and sallowness. It brings to the True- 

kin the bracing astringent properties of 
pure witch hazel, helping to throw off im- 
purities and to restore the fine texture of 
the skin. 


* * * 


Rew your use of Elcaya Face 
Creams today. They are obtainable 
at the better drug stores and beauty 
counters— $2.00, $1.00 and 60c. 


Or send the coupon with 10c for 
samples of Elcaya Cold Cream, Elcaya 
Foundation Cream (Creme Elcaya), 
Elcaya Witch Hazel 
| Astringent Cream 
and complete 
booklet on how 
to care for your 


skin. © 1928 


THE ELCAYA COMPANY, Dept. C108, 114 W. 
17th St., New York, N. Y. (If in Canada, Address 
Dept. C108, 1101 St. Alexander St., Montreal.) 


I enclose 10c for trial tubes of the 3 Elcaya Creams. 
C108 
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short time at concert or opera he believes 
that something is gained by even the 
briefest contact with noble and harmoni- 
ous sounds. 

To Gloria he spoke of music very simply 
and beautifully. He told her that when 
one started to study how music was made, 
the work began. He assured her that only 
people who really loved music could go 
through with the training. It might be 
the hardest kind of work for five or six 
years. After that, he said, the work would 
grow easier, because everything she played 
would begin to have as much pleasure in 
it as work. 

Gloria, listening to him intently, told 
him that she was going to study hard and 
that she would do it if she could have a 
lesson every day. 

“But,” said Mr. Schelling, pretending 
to be greatly surprised, “you had only 
two lessons a week last winter, and you 
didn’t like them at all!” 

“‘Because in between times I forgot 
what I was learning about,” said Gloria. 
‘And anyway, it was too slow that way.” 

From a famous old man who had come 
to St. Moritz for the last time Gloria was 
privileged to receive another lesson in 
work and play. Hall Caine, sitting in the 
sun,'very tired and old, with his white hair 
brushed back from his brow, asked Gloria 
if she remembered her father. ‘‘ You must 
never forget him. He was a great singer. 
Perhaps some day you will sing too.” 

Gloria, fresh from talk with Ernest 
Schelling, replied, “‘But don’t you know 
that I have to work very hard first? 
A great many years—maybe five.” 

“‘One soon forgets that it’s work, because 
it makes one so happy. Can you sing?” 

“Yes,’”’ answered Gloria promptly, “I 
can; I’ll sing to you if you like.” 

When she had finished he said, ‘‘That 
is very good. Many children sing that 
song. Was it hard work?” 

‘‘Hard work?” cried Gloria in astonish- 
ment. ‘Why, it isn’t hard work to sing— 
it’s only fun.” 

“That’s the way to think about it,”’ 
said the old man gently. 

So, little by little, these great and wise 
men and women had begun to prepare the 
child’s mind to accept work. 

The only thing that worried her was the 
return to school. When I told her that she 
was to study at home she was beside her- 
self with joy and went leaping and dancing 
around the apartment, hugging Jacque- 
line, her nurse and me. 


Work Disguised 


RESOLVED that whatever Gloria was 

taught, apart from the rudiments of 
learning, should be only that which would 
help her later, if she chose a musical career. 
With this idea in mind I talked to the 
singer, John McCormack, who because of 
his long and affectionate friendship with 
her father has Gloria’s interests very much 
at heart. He strongly advised that we 
should follow Ernest Schelling’s advice 
and give Gloria a music lesson a day. He 
recommended to me a young woman who 
had taught his daughter, Gwendolyn; and 
we began the daily lesson at once. 

The teacher was attractive, young and 
pleasant, and being an excellent and thor- 
ough musician she gave Gloria a large 
amount of instruction disguised as play. 
Besides the piano she taught her some- 
thing about the composers, so that Gloria 
began to take a real interest in the men 
who had written the music. Soon she be- 
gan to prefer certain of their compositions 
and wanted them played to her. She 
learned the stories of the simpler operas, 
those best fitted to a child’s understanding. 
After she had become familiar with the 
more important arias and duets she went 
with her teacher or with me to hear the 
opera. 

At the present time her day’s routine is 
very simple. A large part of the morning 
is given up to studying about the piano 
and the lives of musicians. She has learned 
to play chords and scales. Without realiz- 
ing the passing of time she will often spend 
two hours alone at the piano, trying to 


» 


play tunes she has heard, singing little 
songs and composing accompaniments to 
them or making up music of her own. 
Except for the few scales and chords she 
has been required to learn she does not 
seem to think she is taking music lessons 
or to realize that every day she is acquir- 
ing a familiarity with the keyboard and 
with the technic of music. 
__ If she wants to learn a song her teacher 
plays it for her until she has the melody in 
her head, but no hints are given her as to 
the way it should be sung. She is told to 
open her mouth when she sings—and that 
is all the singing instruction she will re- 
ceive until she is fifteen years old and 
takes that first lesson from Dame Melba, 


Shielding the Spark of Genius 


‘VERY morning she walks or plays in the 

nursery with a young Frenchwoman; 
she slips unconsciously from English to 
French to Italian and back to English with- 
out the slightest self-consciousness. Each 
day she receives an hour’s instruction in 
arithmetic, writing and geography. 

Freed from her uneasiness about falling 
behind in her classes or in being too old 
for her companions, she has made ex- 
traordinary progress, and not only does her 
work well but carries her interest in her 
subjects outside her classroom. 

We encourage her to act in little plays 
at home. Sometimes it is a game of ‘“‘let’s 
pretend,’ with Gloria decked in one of her 
father’s costumes or in a garment from 
my wardrobe. Anyone who drops in acts 
as audience. We do this in order to make 
her forget a school experience when she 
had stage fright. She told Charles Spencer 
Chaplin about this misadventure the first 
time she saw him. 

“Do you know who I am, Gloria?” 
asked Charlie in an offhand way. 

“Yes; you’re Charlie Chaplin.” 

“Have you seen me in the pictures?”’ 

“No, because I don’t go to them.”’ 

“Good,”” said Charlie, jumping up. 
“Then I'll show you what I do.’ He 
walked across the nursery in his inimita- 
ble way, with Gloria in a burst of hilarious 
laughter following him and trying to imi- 
tate him. He asked Gloria if she would 
like to be in the pictures. 

“No,” replied Gloria, ‘because once in 
school I had to act, and I was afraid to 
come on the stage. Then when I did go 
on the stage I wanted to laugh and never 
stop.” 

Charlie gave me a quick look and then 
said carelessly, ‘‘Why, you just wanted to 
laugh because you saw your little friends 
sitting out there in front laughing at you!” 

Gloria looked athim thoughtfully. ‘Yes, 
that was it. How did you know? Maybe 
I wouldn’t be afraid another time.” 

“You might be a little nervous,”’ said 
Charlie carelessly, “but you wouldn’t 
have anything to be afraid about. Be- 
cause the next time wouldn’t be the first 
time—it would be the second time. And 
the second time we do a thing it isn’t so 
hard.”’ Later he said to me, “‘If you think 
she’s liable to be nervous or self-conscious 
I wouldn’t let her act until she has for- 
gotten that she was ever afraid.” 

Sometimes I have a great desire to hold 
her back from the public. Then I re- 
member the great joy her father had in 
his success, and I think that if this little 
daughter of his has inherited his voice, 
how immensely proud he would have been 
to hear her sing, to re-live his triumphs in 
her. So I hesitate, and compromise by 
giving her everything to help her with her 
music, meanwhile surrounding her with 
so much love in her home, making her (eel 
so safe and happy there, that she may not 
want to fly away and carve a career for 
herself. 

Your child or mine or the little dark- 
eyed baby in the tenement—they are all 
the same. If there is in their soul the 
spark we call genius neither hardship nor 
luxury, neglect nor spoiling, right methods 
nor wrong methods will quench that un- 
dying flame. All we can do is to recognize 
it, to reverence it and to shield it. The 
rest is with the child. 
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fine furniture is an incomparable i ee 
And, strange though it may seem, it is a joy 


that becomes more economical year by year. 














Valentine=Seaver furniture for the living room is 

for those who could never be content with 

anything skimped or cheapened to make a 

price. F + Sold by the better stores and shops. 

Name of nearby dealer gladly sent upon request. 

VALE N 14 Bee PEAY ER COs 
division of 


KROEHLER MFG. COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
World’s Largest Makers of Upholstered Furniture 


VALENTINE-SEAVER 
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What, oh, what a flavor there is to Heinz Cooked Spaghetti! What a snappy, tangy flavor. It’s the 


special cheese you taste for one thing. And the sweet, spicy sauce of juicy, red, vine-ripened toma. 


toes. And the good tender Heinz made spaghetti, cooked just right. Serve it hot, serve it quick, 


serve it heaped up high. Italian style? Yes, sir—Heinz Cooked Spaghetti in Tomato 


Sauce with Cheese—cooked all ready for you—heat, serve, and enjoy. 


There’s a certain knack to making a real 
dish of spaghetti, as any good Italian chef will 
tell you. You know yourself how much depends upon the 
flavor of the tomato sauce—the blending—then the cooking 
To get the sauce exactly right we grow our own tomato seed, start the 
plants, and use the tomatoes—fresh. The cheese is a special kind we import 


because of its remarkable savor. The dry spaghetti we make from a carefully 


HEINZ COOKED SPAGHETT 


£0 AEADY 79 if, 
z Rie 

WEINZ J 

COOKE ; 
SPAGHETTI £@ 


te 


BEING pe @h.s.H.co.*28 


y Me: a selected hard, du- 
Leo d: HEINZ _ i 
oe rum wheat. We go so far, 


even, as to wash and filter the air in which the spaghetti 


is dried. So you see one of the reasons why we have succeeded 
in catching the spaghetti flavor is because we take such extraordinary 
care that every ingredient is right. Such care with every Heinz product has 


made the name Heinz mean Flavor - H. J. HEINZ CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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A consistent clean-up campaign should be inaugurated in the garden, and all summer growth cleared away. 


eyjouthwest 


=9q|C TOBER is thebulb-planting 
4m) month of the year. First 
%j| preparation of the bulb beds 
was outlined last month. 
|| Before planting, flood and 
4\ spade the soil deeply once more. Make up 
X43) shallow beds for planting, so that water can 
wot] be applied if necessary. The early flowering 
bulbs, such as crocus, anemone, snowflake, freesia, scilla and 
ranunculus, should go in first. Ranuncula and anemones are 
desirable in combination. These easily grown and delightful 
flowers ought to be better known in the Southwest. 





Depth of planting and spacing—in inches—for common 
bulbs are as follows: Anemone, 2,5; crocus, 3, 4; narcissus, 
daffodil, jonquil, 4, 6; freesia, 2, 4; hyacinth, 3, 6; iris 5, 6, 
12; ranunculus, 2, 6; snowflake, 3, 5; tulip, 3,6; watsonia, 
3, 10; ixia, 114, 4; montbretia, 
2,6; and calochortus, 114, 4. 






The lowly California native 
bulbs should have a place in 
the October planting program 
this year. Those adapted to 
general garden use are calo- 
chortus, commonly called Mari- 
posa lily or butterfly tulip, 


lium, Lilium humboldti, Lilium 
washingtonianum and Lilium 
pardalinum or leopard lily. 
Most bulbs require a deep, 
loamy, well-drained soil, not too 
rich, where even moisture con- 
ditions can be maintained; and 
they do best in at least partial 
shade. The brodiaea and Calo- 
chortus vesta can be planted in 
drier locations; dogtooth vio- 
lets and Calochortus purdyi 
are suited to rockwork. 


Lift gladiolus bulbs thirty 
days after flowering but 
before frosts cut tops 
down. Spread to cure, 
then store small number 
in suspended chéesecloth 
bags or spread on screen- 
bottomed trays. Keep 
them from frost, heat 


Do not plant the entire and moisture. 


stock of bulbs this month; plan 
for a succession of bloom with plantings in November and 
early December. 


Bulb beds need not remain bare until spring; sow or set 
plants of hardy dwarf annuals in them. Nemophila, or baby- 
blue-eyes, is commonly used for this purpose, but plants of 
pansy and other low-growing favorites can be planted. 


Purchase only the best planting stock; secure your supply 
from bulb specialists if possible. 


Mildew will soon be in evidence, particularly on sweet 
peas and dahlias. Dust the plants lightly with sulphur every 
week and clear away badly infected leaves. Care of dahlias 
at this time will be repaid in sustained bloom. 


When nematodes are known to be present in the soil a 
good dressing of ammonium sulphate will force flower plants 
along and in a measure offset the damage from this serious 


Pest, Ross H. Gast. 
Northwest 


PLANT peonies or move those that demand it. Trench 
deeply and manure thoroughly and richly before setting. 

hey do not like disturbance. Do not cover eyes with more 
than two inches of soil. Hepaticas also need shallow plant- 
Ing. Set the roots against a flat stone, buried vertically in 
the ground, for best results. 


Hardy Ccypripediums should be planted as soon as current 
a S growth dies down. Established plants will need a 
p-dressing of sand and leaf mold. They look well among 
ems, if latter are not too large. 


“I've been lifting 
» these gladiolus bulbs 
twenty-nine days now. 
Thank heaven I can 
,_ stop tomorrow!” 


Lawns and Gardens 


Things to Do This Month 


Helleborus orientalis also looks well among ferns. Helle- 
borus should be planted now. Bulbs of Anemone hortensis, 
fulgens and St. Brigid may be set here or elsewhere. The 
two last named make striking edgings for evergreen shrub- 
bery border. Before frost, pot off several tender annuals for 
a sunny winter window to cheer the living room. 


Gladiolus for very early bloom may be planted in a shel- 

tered position in light, well-drained soil and covered with a 

mulch of rotted manure. Sweet peas may 

- - also be planted in a sheltered position in 
the garden at this time. 


As soon as rains thoroughly soak the 
ground go over the rock garden, working 
in good leaf mold and soil and drawing 
stone chips close to collars. Thin out all 
rampant and superfluous growths. Do not permit falling 
leaves to collect here, as they house slugs and stagnant 
moisture, which may cause damping-off. 


Most perennials need division every two or three years. 
Some vigorous growers require it every year. Dense-growing 
clumps produce small blooms and straggly habit, becoming 
easy victims to disease. When dividing discard the central 
portion and use only strong new outside growths. 

ANDERSON MCCULLY. 


Middle West 


EP gaan apee the tops of peony plants as close to the roots 
as is safe. Do not injure the eyes but dig away the soil 
and cut the stalks. Do not leave these stalks as a mulch. 
Replace the dirt with clean soil from a new place and burn 
all the rubbish. This is a good way to control peony diseases. 


Dig the gladiolus bulbs. Remove the dirt and the husks. 
Do not store any badly diseased bulbs with the healthy ones. 
Do not store with the dirt on the bulbs 
and be sure to remove the husks, so 
that any diseases present will not 
spread to the bulbs in storage. 


Remember to pick aster seed from 
healthy plants. Avoid particularly 
any plants that show signs of wilt. 
Make note of any places where aster 
wilt occurred, so that this soil can be 
treated with formaldehyde next spring. 


Treat gladiolus bulbs in fall before 
the fungi and bacteria can work into 
the tissues. Use corrosive sublimate, 
1 ounce in 7% gallons of water, or 
formaldehyde, 1 pint in 30 gallons. 
Soak bulbs for an hour and a half. 


Plant sweet-pea seed this month. 







berry baskets over them and then covering with litter. The 
baskets prevent the litter from settling and packing over the 


Write gladiolus names on copper-wired 
labels. Fasten to bottoms of paper bags. Also 
write names on large garden labels and place 
in bags. Dig bulbs, cut stems two inches 
long. Place in sacks and store in dry frostless 
place. When cured, clean and replace in sacks, ready for 
planting. Keep away from mice and other rodents. 


To make leaf mold, build a bin say six by four by three 
feet with rough boards this fall. Alternate layers of fallen 
leaves with two-inch layers of good soil or fine sand till full. 
If kept moist the mold will be ready for use by next mid- 
summer. 


Prevent burning of broad-leaved evergreens—rhodo- 
dendron, mahonia, and so on—by shading from winter 
sun. Place pine or spruce boughs, corn or other stalks on 
east and south sides especially. Shrubs already shaded 
even by leafless trees need'no such protection but will wel- 
come a heavy mulch of dead leaves. 


Plant practically all hardy trees and shrubs after their 
leaves fall. Exceptions are thin-barked trees like birch, 
ornamental peach, and fleshy-rooted ones like magnolia. 
Stake tall specimens to hold them firm. M. G. KaINs. 


ejoutheast 


HIS month’s most important work in Southern gardens, 

as in all gardens, is the planting of spring-flowering 
bulbs. But south of Washington the planting of bulbs may 
be done so late—through November into December—that it 
is well to make two plantings a month apart, the latter 
flowering two weeks or so later than the first. Get narcissus 
bulbs into the ground as soon as they can be procured; 
then follow with tulips, hyacinths, crocuses, and so on. 
Spring bulbs will bloom in almost any soil, but they bloom 
best in soil well prepared by deep digging, pulverizing and 
the addition of humus, bone meal and ashes or tobacco. 
Plant tulips and hyacinths four to five inches deep; the 
larger-bulbed daffodils an inch or so deeper. 


Have you made provision for your indoor winter garden? 
Time now to pot up some of the seedlings of clarkia, be- 
gonia, petunia and flowering maple and to sow seeds of others 
suggested on page 116 of the August JOURNAL. Use 24 or 
3 inch pots and a rather light soil, con- 
taining plenty of humus; later they 
may be shifted to 4 or 5 inch pots and 
heavier soil. It is time also to take up . 
plants which have been “plunged” 
out-of-doors for the 
summer. See the 
Lawns and Gardens 
page in your June 
JOURNAL, These 
may be in no dan- 
ger of injury from 
frost as yet, but it 





: : is best to bring them 
Canterbury bells and other perennials with large exposed indoors while they 
crowns may be protected from winterkilling by placing straw- may still be given an 


abundance of fresh 
air, to make the 


plants and thus smothering them. If the crowns are extra changeto house con- 
large it may be necessary to use grape baskets. ditions more grad- 
ual. Specimens 


Make a trench about a foot deep. Put 

in a layer of manure and cover with about four inches of 
good soil. Plant seed and fill trench with fresh manure, 
Remove manure in spring. C. T. GREGORY. 


Northeast 


SATURATED solution of iron sulphate (copperas) will 

kill chickweed in lawns without hurting the grass. 

Sprinkle it on with a watering pot. Avoid fresh manure, be- 
cause of weed seeds. Use commercial plant foods. 


which have become overlarge or leggy should be pruned 
back, to induce stocky new growth for the winter garden. If 
no provision for flowers indoors has been made in advance, 
such plants as geranium, heliotrope, petunia and begonia 
may be cut back severely and placed in 4, 5 or 6 inch pots. 


This is the last call for spring-green winter lawns. If the 
lawn has not been revitalized for the winter months by top- 
dressing and sowing Italian or American rye grass over the 
summer sod, attend to it at once. For further details refer to 
September Lawns and Gardens. F. F. ROCKWELL. 
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Polishes - 
das 1t scours with 
amazing ease 


In a quarter the time it ordinarily 
takes—and thrice as easily—you can 
clean and polish pots and pans, Pyrex and 
cutlery, faucets and drainboards, stoves 
and linoleum, with these marvelous 
S.O. S. scouring pads. Fine for colored 
enamelware. Special cleansing com- 
pound right in the scouring-polishing 
wool. No extra soap needed. Can be 
used over and over. Nothing else like 
it. Spares hands. Time and energy 
are conserved. Try it! Your local 
stores have S. O. S. in 3-pad and 6-pad 
packages. Or send the coupon. 


\A 


\ ial? Zi 
aie i 
_eeym™ 6.4. 


Pat. Jan. 15, 1918—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Magic Scouring Pads 


ewes erro mans 
© 1928, S. O. S. Mfg. Co. 







Mail to THE S. O. S: MFG. CO., 3500 South Morgan St., 
Chicago, Ill., or S. O. S. MANUFACTURING CO. of Canada 
Ltd., 365 Sorauren Ave., Taronto, Ont., Can. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me, FREE, a trial package of S. O. S. 
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Lets Have an Extra Bathroom 


=| FOLKS who haven't lived 
atau) with two bathrooms, the 
Mew) statement that an extra 
aa| room in which to perform 
eiateees) the health-preserving rites 

of cleanliness doubles home comfort 
may seem pretty far-fetched. But we 
have only to talk with people who 
have made such an addition to their 
house, to be converted. 

Just such a conversation flowered 
in a chatty group the other night. The 
Warrens, good, visiting neighbors of 
ours, had asked me to change their 
stairway and also to include in the al- 
teration the addition of a side entrance 
to the driveway. The Wests, mutual 
friends, urged a second bathroom while. ° 
alterations were in order. 

Our hosts rose but mildly to this 
suggestion. ‘‘Why another bath- 
room?” they wanted to know. 

Then Mrs. West took the floor. She 
knew whereof she spoke, having had 
a second bathroom installed in their 
house just last spring. Before she was 
through extolling the virtues of this 
two-bath idea for the average Amer- 
ican home, she had made us see and 
believe that the second bathroom was 
no more an extra in a house than is 
superfluous the third leg of a three- 
legged table. ‘‘Once you have it,” she 
declared, ‘‘you can’t possibly figure out 
how you’d ever gotten along without it.” 

The job of finding space for a second 
bathroom in an old house is usually an 
easy one. With a little rearrangement, 
ninety-nine per cent of them do have room 
for another bath. 

In the pictured example of a frame 
house such as we are all used to seeing, I 
have sketched an upper-floor plan showing 
how and where not only a new bathroom 
may be installed but how an additional 
lavatory and toilet can be made to adjoin 
the large rear bedroom if desired. 


eAnd Here’s How 


fine space required for a full-fledged 
bathroom is much smaller than most 
people think. For instance, the ordinary 
clothes closet is about three feet wide and 
five to séven feet long, yet the floor space 
it occupies seems negligible. Now, a regu- 
lation bathroom can be fitted into a space 
only five feet square! Why, then, should 
there usually be any question of having 
enough room for this much-needed second 
comfort? 

While many of the older homes some of 
us love and continue to reside in do not 
have ideal floor plans, the adding of a 
bathroom will do more than anything else 
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This floor plan utilized an upper hall for its 
second bathroom. And to the larger bedroom 
were added a lavatory and a toilet, 


By Davip DEWITT 
































_ the livability of the 


Complete bathrooms may fit into small quarters. 


to pull them up to the needed modernity. 
In the house shown, the upper hall at the 
front part of the house was a total loss of 
space. By pushing the partition that 
formed the old closet, off the front bed- 
room, back a few feet, there was made 
available plenty of room for a bathroom. 
The tub was put in a niche, which left 
space for a linen closet in the hall. The 
tub is five feet long and serves also as a 
shower, the fittings projecting from the 
partition wall. In this particular instance, 
the closet space was 

materially reduced 


Floors suitable for bathroom use 
include several kinds of composition 
material, both in strip form and jin 
blocks of all sizes and shapes. Cork, 
tile, rubber, wood tile, linoleum, slate— 
one’s choice is wide and varied. The 
same holds true for walls, which may 
be wainscoted or not. Painted walls 
may be decoratively handled with 
scenes representing most anything, 
from deep-sea life to a desert sky. 

And color? What better morning 
tonic than a bright pumpkin or cherry 
bathroom in which to make one’s 
toilet! Bracing colors and harmonious 
lines have more effect on one’s morn- 
ing disposition than is realized. From 
shell pink and fawn the color selection 
in bathroom fixtures extends to em- 
phatic hues—eveni to jet black! Fau- 
ceted in gold, with glazed black tile 
for floor and walls, the latter is a luxu- 
rious treatment indeed. 


Bathing in olor 


ND to have a second bath, in ca- 

nary yellow, orchid, sea green, 

Norse blue or pearl gray, would be 

to eliminate at least one wait-your- 

turn, one-bathroom morning grouch 

and to set one singing for the rest of 

the day. 

Among the many color schemes possible, 

one of the most striking without being 

garish is the combination of pale yellow 

walls, jade-green wood trim, bathroom ac- 

cessories and shower curtain, and black- 
and-white tile floor. 

Even the most cheerless old run-down- 
at-the-heels bathroom can be pepped up 
right where it is with fresh paint on the 
walls and woodwork, tiled linoleum, and 
gay-colored lacquer or enamel for refinish- 
ing the small fittings such as soap cup, 








by the addition of 
a bathroom and 
also by the lavatory 
and toilet off the 
rear bedroom. But 


home was increased 
far more than the 
loss of closet space 
reduced it. To re- 
place any closets, 
decorative portable 
wardrobes could be 
put into bedrooms 
where closet space 
is necessary. Most 
old houses have 
near-by hall closets 
which can serve ad- 
jacent rooms. 

















If, for the guest 
room, there isn’t 
available ‘space for 
the adding of a pri- 
vate bath to bolster up your hospitality, 
perhaps part of a closet or an existing al- 
cove can be converted into, at least, a 
lavatory and toilet niche. 

_ Regardless of the fact that at one time 
it was considered unhealthful to bathe and 
that Philadelphia’s civic authorities issued 
permits to take baths, we Americans have 
finally come to demand as many luxurious 
fittings and as much decorative treatment 
for our bathrooms as for our living 
rooms—in short, to rival the gay old 
Romans. The array of fine things suitable 
for bathroom use is dizzying to behold. 
To select bathroom accouterments is be- 
coming an exciting pastime even for 
zsthetes. Nor is there need for hesitancy 
as to the sanitary and long-life features of 
modern decorative bathroom equipment. 
Materials and fixtures and fittings are 
available that may be relied upon thor- 
oughly. Furthermore, these decorative 
fittings can be substantial and practical. 










Many “‘oldish” houses need little more than a second bathroom to 
make them satisfyingly modern, 


toothbrush and glass holders, medicine 
cabinets and towel rods. 

Bathroom linens are partakers in the 
riot of color too. They sport all kinds of 
patterns, sedate or modernistic, as you 
like, and have matching bath mats to stand 
upon. 

One important factor in bathrooms that 
is often overlooked is the lighting. Brack- 
ets on both sides of the mirror will be 
welcomed by the man who shaves himself, 
and the central light should be diffused 
so that all parts of the room are equally 
lighted. 

The extra bathroom is no longer a lux- 
ury but a definite necessity in American 
homes. It brings added convenience into 
the family circle, and an elevation of 
disposition on the part of family and 
guests alike. 

And the nice thing about it is that an 
extra bathroom will ofentimes make an 
old house “new.” 
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‘Those Smiles You Envy 
Reveal Film-Free Teeth So White and Sparkling 


Now dentists tell you how 
to brighten smiles and 
largely ward off tooth and 


oum disorders 


Remove that dingy film 
by scientific methods 


HE way to gain clearer 
teeth, says modern 
dental science, is simple— 
keep your teeth film-free. 
Ordinary brushing fails 
in properly combating 
film—the stubborn film to 
which many of the com- 
moner tooth and gum dis- 
orders, and most causes 
of ‘off-color’ teeth are 
charged. 


‘ 


To accomplish that end, 
authorities urge the use of 
Pepsodent, a tooth paste 
different from all others. 
A tooth paste compounded 
in consultation with world’s 
dental authorities as a Spe- 
cial Film-Removing Agent. 

Run your tongue across 
your teeth. Note the film 
—the slippery coating— 
that you feel. Note how 
your present method may 
be failing in its duty. 

That film is the great 
enemy of teeth and gums. soden 
It clings to teeth, breeds be gee 

gs ’ moving denti 
germs by the millions and frice. 
invites the acids of decay. 
It absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc.; makes teeth look 
dingy and ‘‘off color.” 

Film, too, is the basis of tartar. And 
tartar, with germs, is a proved cause of 
pyorrhea. You must remove film twice 
a day, EVERY DAY, dentists say. Pep- 
sodent removes that film. It functions to 
firm the gums. It keeps the mouth clean 
by multiplying the flow and alkalinity of 
the saliva. It meets in every way the 
€xactments of highest dental requirements 
in a quality tooth paste. 


(Above) Remov- 
ing film each day 
does in a small 
way what your 
dentist does by 
cleaning teeth. 
Thus Anne Pom- 
eroy is urged by 
her doctor to use 
Pepsodent, the 















THE 5:15 BY AIR replaces its namesake of former days. Here Miss 
Mae Bryant bids friends goodbye with her charming smile Pepsodent 
guards so zealously. 


THE LURE OF THE NAVY is not limited to men alone. Misses Marie Hunley 
and Marion Guest are seeing how it feels to fire a new-type gun. Please note their 
Pepsodent-bright smiles that dazzling teeth make possible. 





Teeth lighten as dull film coats go. 
Gums harden and take on healthy 
coral color. You note a.marked dif- 
ference in both teeth and gums. | 


Use Pepsodent twice daily. See 
your dentist twice a year. There is 
nothing more that science knows 
to do. 


Please get a tube wherever denti- 
frices are sold—not expensive. Or 
write to nearest address below for 
free 10-day tube to try. Results will 
amaze you. 


The Pepsodent Co., 1104 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A.; 191 
George St., Toronto 2, Ont., Can.; 42 
Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 
1, Eng.; (Australia), Ltd., 72 Went- 
worth Ave., Sydney, N.S. W. 





Pat. OFF. 


Péensaodéent 


REG.vU-S. 





The Quality Dentifrice — Removes Film from Teeth 
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E l as h c d ' 
Se (consider Next Years Roses 
® | t (Continued from Page 16) 
e | 8 
medium which will not harbor field mice sidea protecting barberry hedge with hun- 
but will keep off the wind and the sun, gry roots, and the roses prosper. For some 


ae t wil ! 
y i C eC which in late winter are the chief sources three years, and in several cases full four 


of danger. If evergreen boughs cannot be growing seasons, groups of certain varieties 
obtained, heaped-up soil is adequate. have been put in incidental corners in a 

But there are localities in which this fall shrubbery border and in every case have 
planting may be hazardous because of the prospered better there than in the open, 





plants. That great enthusiast, W.C.Egan, while they desire protection from heavy 
whose lovely garden near Chicago shelters winds they must have continuous air cir- 
many roses, buries all his hybrid teas culation. Careful experiments at Breeze 
completely for protection. Hill have shown that this is a mistaken be- 

In more southerly locations, and indeed _lief—that roses do better with shelter and 
in the latitude of Harrisburg and Philadel- shade, even where the sunlight falls but 
phia, it is sufficient to protect fall-planted half the day, be it morning or afternoon. 
roses by evergreen boughs or some other I have planted roses for many years in- 


“My young nephew, not 10 yet, was 
playing with an old powder can. He 
foolishly thought he would burn the 
pinch of powder he managed to shake 
out of the ‘empty’ can. There was an 
explosion, right in the boy’s face. One 
whole cheek was blackened. Eye- 
brows were singed off, and one hand 
was scorched. We treated the burns 
at once—with Unguentine. The first 
application soothed the pain. The 
burns were healed with surprising 
rapidity. And left no scars whatever.” 


E shudder at the very thought 
of the touch of flame. But, 
records show, all sorts of burns are 
common. With housewives at their 
daily tasks, with active, carefree chil- 
dren. And all too often remain scars 


that blemish a splendid body for life. 


Doctors say, “Treat even a little 
burn on the spot!” There is one 
famous surgical dressing physicians 
and hospitals everywhere rely on. 
Keep a tube of Unguentine ready! 


Apply Unguentine freely. At once 
comes blessed relief from pain. The 
scorched surface is protected; you are 
safeguarded against infection, and 
the tissues are repaired certainly, 
promptly. Best of all, with Unguen- 
tine, healing is so perfect that, even 
in severe cases, not even the trace of a 
scar is left. 


For all cuts, bruises and scratches 
as well as for burns. In severe cases, 
apply it on gauze and bandage lightly. 
Make Unguentine a part of your 
household equipment today. At your 
druggist’s—50c. The Norwich Phar- 
macal Company, Norwich, N. Y. 


LEFT 

“I was taking out a cake. The oven 
door slid to on my arm—the left 
one. I received a burn about two 
inches long... A blister formed which 
I broke against the woodwork. The 
wound became inflamed, and was 
very painful. I was advised to use 
Unguentine. I applied it frequently 
and faithfully. Very quickly the pain 
left. Soon my arm was healed beauti- 
fully—and ‘nary’ a scar was left. 
Unguentine is a marvelous healer.” 


possibility of extreme and sud- 
den frosts, or it may happen that 
plants cannot be obtained in 
time to get them solidly set in 
the yet unchilled ground before 
hard freezing. In such cases it 
is desirable to buy the roses in 
the fall and to bury them 
promptly—tops, roots and 
everything else, just as freed 
from the packing material—in 
a sloping position in the soil, so 
that they are at least six inches 
under ground. If convenient, 
any light protective material 
may be placed over these 
mounded-in rose plants, or they 
may be covered with boards or 
litter to keep off the heaviest 
rains and the hardest frosts. In 
any case they should be so 
marked that there will be no 
possibility of overlooking them 
in the spring. 


HE moist earth is a great 

restorer of plants; I have 
seen roses shriveled almost to 
dryness, when they came from 
the nurseryman, plumped out 
into fine plants by a week wholly 
underground. 


When planting roses, prune back the roots somewhat to 





encourage h root development. 


Buy your roses in the fall and bury 
them completely, if your climate is 
too severe for fall planting. 


I therefore urge those who read 
these words not to be afraid to 
plant roses in well-prepared, 
deeply dug ground in the ordi- 
nary border or in any place 
shaded for not more than half 
the day—and where, of course, 
there is the fullest possible drain- 
age. Good drainage is essential. 
Water must not stand around 
the plants. 

The American Rose Society 
in the past dozen years has 
challenged a good many old 
beliefs and practices, most of 
which trace their origin to Eng- 
land and are subject to modifi- 
cation here, where conditions 
differ. Level planting, as in 
the nursery field, and not below; 
close planting, so that the rose 
shades the ground in which it 
grows; fall planting, to get the 
advantage of the earliest proper 
spring push; partial shade 
planting for shelter and protec- 
tion; mulching during the sum- 
mer, to keep the ground cool 
and moist after the first bloom 
buds are in sight—these are 
items of wisdom which have 


Plants carried over by burying areavail- worked out of the experience of many 
able in the earliest days of spring, long be- _rose lovers in the past few years. 
fore they can be conveniently obtained 
from the nurseryman, and are, I insist, in Hints for the Grower 
Do You Know WHICH IS THE BEST 


far better condition than if they had passed 
the winter in ordinary nursery storage. 

Now I would like to add a word to this ROsE Stock To Buy, ONE OR Two YEAR 
fall-planting exordium, suggesting some OLD? Two-year-old dormant stock will 
new places in which to put roses in 1929. givethemostsatisfactory results, especially 

We have had the idea heretofore that 
roses must grow only in the open, and that 


The surgical dressing 
physicians use 





The Norwich Pharmacal Co., Dept. J-46 
Norwich, N. Y. 


Please send me trial tube of Unguentine and booklet, “‘What 
To Do,” by M. W. Stofer, M. D. 


(Continued on Page 153) 
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OPROTECT your family’s health, 
T to safeguard the food they eat, 
it is essential that you should have 
an electric refrigerator powerful 


| enough to maintain safe tempera- 
} tures infallibly... regardless of 
} weather changes and temperature 


fluctuations. 

The U. S. Weather Bureau re- 
ports show that on an average for 
the United States only 19 dayseach 
year provide safe natural refriger- 
ating temperatures .. . tempera- 
tures under 50° as prescribed by 
laws for commercial food storage 
...both winter and summer. Above 
30° bacteria increase, mold grows, 
foods spoil. Below freezing most 
foods are unpalatable and when 
they thaw out they quickly be- 
come unhealthful. 

Silently, surely, day and night, 
the New Frigidaire will work to 
protect your family’s health. The 
outside temperature may rise fifty 
degrees overnight. The tempera- 
ture in the New Frigidaire food 
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TRE 
NEW 
FRIGIDAIRE 


THE SILENT GUARDIAN OF FREALTH 


compartment will always remain be- 
low the danger point. 


You can prove to yourself the New 


Frigidaire’s wide margin of surplus 
power... its ability to meet every 
emergency. For quick, dependable ice 
freezing under all conditions is a gauge 
of an electric refrigerator’s power. And 


the New Frigidaire freezes ice quickly, 
solidly, surely, regardless of sudden 
changes in weather. 

The compressor which provides this 
wide margin of power is incredibly 
quiet in operation; and mechanical in- 
genuity and efficiency have reduced iis 


operating cost to the minimum. Such 























The food your children eat is of vital importance to their health. The insidious thing 
about mold and food bacteria is that they can render food unsafe before you can detect 


their presence. So safeguard the food your children eat in the sure way. . . 


recog- 


nized and endorsed by physicians in every part of the world ...the New Frigidaire. 





unique features as the Frigidaire 
airplane-type propeller fan and 
the V-belt drive assure efficient 
low-cost operation. 


Let Frigidaire pay for itself 
as you pay for it 

Find out about the surprisingly 
low prices of the New Frigidaire. 

If you buy the New Frigidaire 
on a deferred payment plan, as 
most people do, the first payment 
can be so small and the General 
Motors terms so liberal, that the 
New Frigidaire will actually pay 
for itself as you pay for it. Not only 
in summer and winter ice savings, 
but in the prevention of food spoil- 
age and waste and the chanceto buy 
food in larger quantities. The New 
Frigidaire’s savings are more than 
its cost and the cost of operation. 

The New Frigidaire is now on 
display in your dealer’s show 
rooms. See it today. Frigidaire 
Corporation, Subsidiary of General 
Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 


» 
»P 
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COLOR wz 
Silver Service ' 


> Oe 


The Fashionables returning from 
Paris have been bringing back 
an enchanting new version of 


lovely table-service: silver with 


colored handles—pink-and-silver, 


blue-and-silver, green-and-silver 
—adding an accent of beauty to 
a table, as striking jewels add 
beauty to a gown... 

Now, Community Plate is pre- 
senting knives with ‘jeweled’ 
handles . . . breakfast-knives, 
dinner-knives, dessert-knives— 
with handles of bright color. 
The translucent rose-red of 
rubies, the clear blue of 
sapphires, the scintil- 

lant green of emer- 

alds, blending 

with the silverware in chords of color... 


EMERALDS for EVENING 


The dinner-knives . . . following the vogue for emeralds for evening, 
come only in emerald-green . . . green as the sea, subtle as a siren 
—gleaming clear and brilliant on damask, in candlelight . . . the 
jewelry of the dining room... the ultimate word of fashion for 
dinner-service ... All these knife-handles, with their opalescent 
surfaces, are made with the design of the silverware. The pattern is 
etched deep in the color . . . giving an effect unbelievably charming 
...and providing the delicate last touch of modernity to a modern 
woman’s table. 
These ‘jeweled’-handle 
knives have, of course, 
Community’s remarkable 
Stainless Steel DeLuxe 
blades — mirror-bright 
and scimitar-sharp. And 
they come—at no extra cost 
—in whatever pattern you 
choose, and whichever 
color—as part of any one 
of Community Plate’s sets 
of silverware; for instance, 
the tray at the left—which 
is $36.00 for six covers, 
and $47.50 for eight... 
‘Jeweled’-handle knives, 
separate from the set, are 
$14.00 for six... 


AT YOUR JEWELER’S— from now on! ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD. . 
NOTE: These ‘Jeweled’-handle knives cost no more — 


phil Nr asia aR O M M V N | TY p L AT L 


ee CxHhhso makers of TUDOR PLATE GO 
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CThe 


CHORE 
GIRL 


Patented Knit Copper 
Sponge Ball instantly 
cleans pots and pans and 
does 243 other household 


chores. I O 


at Woolworth’s, Kresge’s, Kress’, 
McCrory’s, at all other 5 and 10’s, 
at Department, Hardware and 


good Grocery Stores. 


It’s the pure copper in The 
Chore Girl that makes her 
clean so easily—and so 
quickly. Copper, soft and 
pliable, works gently and, 
while it cleans wonderfully 
well, it does not harm alumi- 
num. And the copper Chore 
Girl cannot rust or splinter. 
Economical, too. Saves 
soap, cleaners, time and 
Long lived and 
usable to the last shred. 


labor. 


The CHORE Gina's 
TWIN BROTHER IS 
T he CHORE BOY 


the igpiotedcopper clad St 


shrinkle; 






. aguring mit 


METAL TEXTILE 
CORPORATION. 


Orange, N. J., U.S A. 
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for beginners. Losses are higher in case 
of one-year-old stock, and a great deal 
more skill and patience is required. 


Do You KNoOw WHAT VARIETIES OF 
BusH ROSES TO SELECT? The American 
Rose Society has voted in favor of the fol- 
lowing: Radiance, rose pink; Red Radi- 
ance, deep rose red ; Ophelia, white and pale 
pink; Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, yellow; 
Los Angeles, salmon pink; Mme. Butter- 
fly, light pink; Duchess of Wellington, 
orange and gold; Columbia, bright pink; 
Mme. Edouard Herriot, coral red and 
orange; Gruss an 
Teplitz, brilliant 
crimson; Mrs. 
Aaron Ward, 
Indian yellow; 
Kaiserin Auguste 
Viktoria, white 
with tint of lemon. 
Other desirable 
bush roses are: 
Mrs. A. R. Barra- 
clough, pink 
shaded clear yel- 
low; Dame Edith 
Helen, clear pink; 
Lady Margaret 
Stewart, golden 
yellow streaked 
with orange and 
red; M. Julien 
Potin, gorgeous 
yellow; Betty 
Uprichard, copper 
pink and light 
salmon; Etoile de 
Hollande, dark 
scarlet; Mrs. E. 
P. Thom, lemon 
yellow. 


Do You KNOW THE BEST CLIMBING 
Roses? The American Rose Society fa- 
vors: Dr. W. Van Fleet, flesh pink; Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber, brilliant scarlet; Silver 
Moon, creamy white; American Pillar, 
crimson pink with white centers; Mary 
Wallace, bright pink and gold; and Climb- 
ing American Beauty, brilliant carmine. 
Totheseshould beadded: Dr. Huey, black- 
ish crimson; Purity, white; Le Reve, pure 
yellow; Bloomfield Courage, blackish scar- 
let; Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, rose pink, 
most outstanding of the new climbers. 


Do You KNow How DEEP TO PLANT 
Roses? They should be planted not more 
than half an inch 
deeper than they 
were at the nurs- 
ery. The soil 
mark onthe stem 
will plainly indi- 
cate the former 
level. 


Do You KNow 
THAT EXTRAOR- 
DINARY SOIL 
PREPARATION IS 
UNNECESSARY 
AS A RULE? 
Much has been 
said about the 
demands of the 
rose in this par- 
ticular that is not 
true. Roses will 
grow in any 
garden soil suffi- 
ciently well 
drained and suf- 
ficiently rich to 
support other garden crops. Of course 
roses are heavy feeders and will need plant 
food at regular intervals, but it is not nec- 
essary to build special beds except where 
drainage is poor. In such case, one would 
not expect anything else to succeed with- 
out special preparation. 


Do You Know TuatT RosEs WILL Suc- 
CEED IN CLAY SOILS? Do not be discour- 
aged if your basement excavation has 
“‘spoiled”’ your rose-garden plot. .Spade 








Thoroughly tramp down the soil around the 
roots. There must be no air pockets. 


or plow under strawy manure, leaves, green 
manure crops or other humus-bearing 
agents, so that the clay soil can be easily 
worked. Add plant food during the grow- 
ing season, and your roses will not disap- 
point you; in fact, roses grown on good 
clay soil are famous for their intense color. 


Do You Know How WIDE RosE BEDS 
SHOULD BE? The most convenient bed is 
three feet wide. It can be sprayed and cul- 
tivated, and the rose blooms can be cut, 
without actually walking on it. 


Do You Know How Far APART ROSES 
SHOULD BE PLANTED? The best rose grow- 
ers now advocate 
planting them 
eighteen inches 
apart in the beds. 
The bushes then 
partially shade 
the ground, thus 
conserving mois- 
ture, and a large 
plot of ground is 
not sacrificed un- 
necessarily. 


Do You Know 
WHEN TO PRUNE 
YOuR ROSES? 
Spring pruning 
generally is best, 
especially in the 
more severe clim- 
ates. There is less 
likelihood of win- 
terkilling. Climb- 
ing roses should 
not be pruned un- 
til after they have 
bloomed. 


Spread out the roots carefully, working soil 
in with fingers. 


Do You Know 
How TO PRUNE 
Your RosEs? After danger of killing frosts 
are past prune back bush roses to not more 
than two or three buds and not more than 
three or four stems. Make the cut to slope 
outward above the bud. Climbing roses 
are pruned after they have bloomed. The 
old canes are cut off to the ground to en- 
courage the proper development of the new 
canes which next year produce the bloom. 


Do You Know How To PROTECT YOUR 
ROSES IN WINTER? In the fall, after frosts 
but before the ground freezes hard, draw 
the soil up around the stems from six to ten 
inches. This will protect the crowns from 
winter injury and the heaving of the bush 
due to freezing 
and thawing. 
The tops are best 
protected by 
placing ever- 
green boughs or 
other coarse, 
light covering 
over them to pro- 
tect them from 
the winter sun. 


Do You Know 
THE BEST WIN- 
TER PROTECTION 
FOR VERY TEN- 
DER TEA ROSES? 
Where tender tea 
roses are not usu- 
ally successful, 
the best plan is 
to dig up the en- 
tire bush as soon 
as it becomes 
dormant in the 
: fall and to bury 
it in a trench, covering from ten to eight- 
een inches with soil. Even though the 
ground freezes, your bushes will come 
through in excellent shape and when re- 
planted in the spring will do much better 
than they did the first year. 


Do You KNow THAT THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL WILL BE GLAD TO ASSIST YOU IN 
THE SOLUTION OF ANY OF YOUR ROSE 
GARDEN PROBLEMS? Address Garden In- 
formation Service, Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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protect your baby 
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The Vanta Baby Copyright 1925 Earnshaw Knitting Co, 


For sake of safety, comfort, convenience, 
health, dress him FOR THE FIRST TWO YEARS, 
in the way recommended by 50,000 doctors 
and nurses, and millions of mothers—in the 


Vanta 
Baby Garments 


No Pins No Buttons 


Safety-because there are no pins to come 
unfastened. or buttons to turn edgewise and 
torment little bodies. Your baby can never 
put a pin or button in his mouth. 

Comfort-because they tie just right with 
dainty bows of twistless tape, neither too 
tight nor too loose. Adjustable as baby grows. 

Convenience-because they dress baby with- 
out turning and twist- 
ing that make him so 
tired and cross. 

Health-because doctors 
recommend their perfect 
protection of little bodiés 
in all kinds of weather. 

Quality-only the best 
—for your baby. Guaran- 
teed non-shrinkable. 
Stores will make adjust- 
ment if any Vanta 
garment is not en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

In cotton, wool, 
silk, linen mesh, sase 
and rayon; in light or 
heavy weights as your 
doctor prescribes, you 
can dress your baby 
in Vanta Baby Gar- 
ments from birth to 
six years. 

Ask for Vanta 
Baby Garments 
at your store. 
If you cannot 
get them write 
to EARNSHAW 
SALES Co., 
INC., Dept. 107, 
Newton, Mass. 


FREE TO YOU 


¥ Vanta Pattern, also “Baby's 
Outfit,” a book of 64 pageson 
care and dressing of babies. 
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Earnshaw Sales Co., Inc 

Dept. 107, Newton, ‘Mass. 

Without charge now or later send 
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Have you tried itas an ASTRINGENT ? 


DELIGHTFUL 


and so ' 


INEXPENSIVE 


O many women have writ- 
ten us concerning their 
faith in Listerine as an astrin- 
gent that we feel we ought to 
pass the good word along. 

Thenice thing about Lister- 
ine used this way is that the 
cost, compared to most astrin- 
gents, amounts to almost 
nothing. The saving is really 
remarkable. 

Yet in effectiveness you’d 
look a long time before finding 
its equal. Gently but firmly it 
closes the pores, tightens sag- 
ging tissues and lazy muscles. 
Your skin seems fresh and 
firm—even youthful. 

There’sno questionof theim- 
portance of an astringent in the 
care of the skin, and we’ll wager 
that once you try Listerine 
you'll like it above all others. 
Simply douse it on your face 
full strength. Results will de- 
light you. Why not begin to- 
day ?>—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. 


Tell your husband 


about the new cool 
Listerine 


SHAVING 
CREAM 


He’ll like it 
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I’m sure that any arrangement you make 
will be satisfactory.”’” And then, to bridge 
the awkward pause that ensued, I changed 
the subject. “‘Thisdocument,”’ I queried— 
‘““was it what you suspected?” 

“Yes.” He was staring moodily in 
front of him. ‘‘God, to think of my being 
caged here while they’re preparing to 
spring war on us! They’ve made up their 
minds to have their war at any costs, on 
any pretext, against all comers—now. If 
only my warning gets through to Lon- 
don!” He rose to his feet and began to 
pace up and down. 

“Tf war should break out,” I tried to 
pacify him, “it won’t affect us, surely?” 

“You don’t understand,” he answered 
somberly. “The fleet is partly mobilized 
for maneuvers. Maneuvers finish this 
week, and ships and crews will automati- 
cally disperse over the week-end—un- 
less ——’’ He pounded his open palm 
with his fist. ‘‘ This delay in presenting the 
Austrian note fills me with anxiety; I 
can’t help fearing that they’re waiting for 
the dispersal of the fleet.” 

There was a moment’s silence; then he 
sighed and, going to the door, switched on 
the light. ‘‘I don’t know why I’m gassing 
high politics to you,” he said, smiling in 
his old placid way, ‘“‘when there’s so much 
you have to tell me.” His keen eyes 
searched my face. ‘‘ You look upset. Has 
anything happened since I’ve been 
away?” 

I could not trust myself to speak. I 
picked up the newspaper and showed him 
the paragraph about Rudi. ‘‘By George,” 
he ejaculated, ‘‘Clubfoot certainly is 
thorough. What did he have against your 
friend? But perhaps”—his voice was 
suddenly very gentle—‘‘you’d prefer to 
speak of this at some other time?”’ 

I shook my head and, gulping back the 
tears, told him poor Rudi’s story. 


T WAS the twenty-second of July when 

Nigel Druce brought me to the garret. 
Isaw little of him, as a pair of sheets now 
curtained the room into two. The im- 
provised kitchen with the sink was on my 
side of the partition; so Druce, who had 
spread himself a bed of blankets on the 
floor of his domain, would get up first in 
the morning, while I was still abed in the 
curtained alcove, and wash and shave and 
prepare the coffee. 

He was always courteous, always good- 
tempered. As far as any man could, he 
studied my comfort. On the morning 
after our arrival, when Ottilie had come 
with supplies and newspapers, he pushed 
a flat packet through the curtain. It con- 
tained toilet things, nightgowns, stock- 
ings and underwear. 

Ottilie called every day—usually very 
early, before I was out of bed. I suspected 
that Druce had asked her so to time her 
Visits that we should not meet. I was 
conscious always of a certain reserve in his 
Manner toward me which, albeit never 
Stressed, I felt to hang like a fireproof cur- 
tain between us, ready to descend at the 
first renewal of the old intimacy. 

In truth, the memory of the cruel words 
I had spoken was a barrier more effectual 
than any improvised partition. My peep 
into his past had shocked me terribly, and 
the Ottilie situation irked me. I could not 
help remembering that he had made no 
attempt to explain Ottilie. 


DRUcE was restless, restless. All day 
long and often far into the night I 
would hear him pacing up and down beyond 
the curtain. The delivery of the Austrian 
note to Servia—the Berlin newspapers 
Published the text two days after our ar- 
Nival at the garret—seemed to redouble his 
urlous anxiety. “It’s war, all right,”’ he 
told me at the evening meal. And he com- 
Plained bitterly of the scarcity of news 
from London. “They should have re- 








Lo by this,” he declared 


(some, Says the Drum 


(Continued from Page 31) 


somberly; ‘‘it must have gone astray. If 
it comes to hand we’re bound to see it’s 
reflection in the news dispatches.” 

When I rose next morning Druce still 
lay like a log among his blankets. Ottilie 
had left an evening paper, and while the 
water boiled for the coffee I glanced over 
the day’s news. And then I came upon an 
announcement which made my heart leap 
for gladness. 

“Herr Geoffrey Transome, secretary of 
the American embassy,” I read, “‘has re- 
turned to Berlin from Lausanne.” 

I did not then impart my news to Druce. 
But it gratified me to reflect that, now that 
he had virtually reached the end of his 
resources, it might conceivably be I who 
through the Transomes would secure our 
flight into safety. 


HIS was not mere childishness on my 

part. Secretly I was a little hurt that 
Druce had never given me credit for pos- 
sessing any brains or enterprise in our 
plight. 

Yet he consulted Ottilie eagerly enough. 
When the girl arrived at dusk that eve- 
ning Druce brisked up at once. Snatches 
of their whispered conversation came to 
me as I sat on my bed mending a ladder 
in my stocking. 

They spoke of somebody called Peter 
the Lynx. “If the money’s all right,” I 
caught Ottilie’s husky whisper, “‘the Lynx 
won’t let you down.”’ Druce made some 
inaudible remark, to which the girl replied 
sharply, “‘Don’t be a fool, Count! You'll 
not get a chance like this again. It’s only 
a question of time before Clubfoot tracks 
you down.”’ 

The rest escaped me. Presently the 
door creaked softly. ‘‘As you will,” said 
the girl. “‘I’ll be back within the hour. 
But I tell you now that he won’t hear of 
it.”” The door closed, and Druce resumed 
his endless pacing. 

A golden evening deepened into a swel- 
tering night, but Ottilie did not return. 
We ate our evening meal in silence, and 
after we had done we lingered long at the 
table. At last I rose and went to the win- 
dow. I became conscious of continuous 
waves of sound, like very faint shouting, 
mounting upward in the stagnant air. 

I called Druce over. ‘“‘That noise is 
cheering,”’ he said. His voice was husky 
with excitement. ‘‘Demonstrations, eh? 
Is it war already?”’ His fingers began to 
drum on the window ledge. “‘ What’s keep- 
ing that girl?” 

He advanced his wrist in the failing 
light to consult his watch. Ten o’clock; 
she had been gone three hours. “I must 
know what’s going on,” Druce said wildly. 

“‘T can’t afford to wait. The Lynx is due 
to leave an hour before dawn, and I must 
find out if he’ll take us.” 

“Who is the Lynx,” I asked, “and 
where are we going?” 


sh E’S a friend of Black Lola’s. He and 

some other men are starting by car, 
first thing tomorrow morning, for Cleves. 
That’s near enough to the Dutch frontier 
for our purpose. The Lynx has no desire 
to attract attention to himself and his 
pals, and it’s a heaven-sent chance for us 
to get away quietly —that is, if he’s willing 
to take us.” 

“TI couldn’t help overhearing some of 
your conversation with Ottilie,”’ I put in. 
“They won’t take me—isn’t that it?” 

“‘We’re partners, you and I,” he an- 
swered doggedly. ‘‘I’m going now to find 
the Lynx and talk to him myself.” 

““You needn’t risk it,” I said. “I think 
I have a means by which we can escape 
together without separating. Geoffrey 
Transome’s back in Berlin—the news- 
paper says so.” 

He knitted his brow. “But surely you 
told me he was at the American embassy ?”’ 
His tone was cold. 

“Yes. He’s one of the secretaries.” 














ODORONO no. 3 


OPHISTICATED WOMEN 
have always depended on Odo- 
rono. The more brilliant the pace, 
the more cultivated the social stand- 
ard, the more absolute the insistence 
on complete protection against even 
the most fleeting possibility of re- 
proach. 

That protection, that certainty of 
personal irreproachableness, theentire 
social world identifies with Odorono. 
It is as regular a part of its 
toilette as bathing. 


Now, there is a new 
Odorono, No. 3, exactly the 
same as the Odorono you 
have always known — but 
reduced strength, especially 
prepared for sensitive skins. 


It can be used in the 
morning when you get up, 
or in the evening before 
dressing to go out. Applied 
four or five times a week 





or daily as required, it keeps the 
underarm dry and sweet always and 
prevents the possibility of perspira- 
tion odor and stained garments. 


It is also convenient to use it be- 
tween times, when you have missed 
your regular Odorono application— 
or when you need extra security for 
an unexpected evening’s gayety. 
Odorono No. 3 is white. You may 
have both bottles in your cabinet, 

and know each at a glance. 


7 vy 5 


Odorono was made by a phy- 
sician. Now its regular use by 
fastidious women as a protec- 
tion against perspiration offense 
is commonly advised by their 
physicians. 

Regular Odorono (ruby-col- 
ored) and Odorono No. 3, at 
toilet goods counters 35c, 60c. 
The Odorono Company, 130 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Regular Odorono (ruby-colored) keeps 

the underarm dry used once or twice a 

week. Odorono No. 3 (colorless) for 

sensitive skins and hurried use must 
be used more often. 
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So easy to change dark dresses 
to a Rich Tan or Soft Blue— 


= enjoy their friendly loveliness for months and months 
to come. It’s so simple to take out the old, tiresome 
color and then to dye or tint them any tint or shade you desire. 


But, be sure and take out the old color first. It’s so necessary 
to have a uniform, colorless background before dyeing or tint- 
ing anything. Then perfect results are guaranteed. 


Once you try White RIT you'll use it again and again. It’s as 
harmless as boiling water, and it’s such a quick, easy way to re- 
move color from fabrics, and spots and stains from white goods. 


For tinting or dyeing 
the fabric from which the color has been removed, always 


use New Improved RIT (24 beautiful colors). It’s easy to use 
and results are guaranteed. 


Start today to reclaim your old dresses, lingerie, hose and scarfs. 
At all drug and department stores at 15c. 


Rit > Roe Vette LOB POR A TION 
1401 West Jackson Blod., Chicago, Illinois 
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RIT PRODUCTS CORP. 
1401 W. Jackson Blvd, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed find 4c in stamps, for which send 
me, postage paid, sample of White RIT. 
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Druce gave a short laugh and, pulling 
open the table drawer, began to transfer 
to his pockets various articles lying 
there—the portfolio with his money, his 
cigarette case. 

“Don’t take this awful risk,” I pleaded. 
“*Ottilie’s never failed us before. Why not 
wait a little, and when she comes I’ll give 
her a note to take round to Geoffrey 
Transome in the morning.” 

He fixed his blue eyes upon me. “Has 
it occurred to you that she may have been 
arrested?” 

“And if she has been,’ I flamed back, 
“what can you do?” 

“Not a great deal. But I can leave 
money to get her decent food and provide 
for her defense.” 

“Oh,” I cried out, “you only think of 
her. I understand now why you’re so 
anxious to go out—the rest is just a pre- 
text.” 

The shadows in the blue eyes seemed to 
darken. ‘‘I should have thought you too 
intelligent to be jealous,” he answered, 
and it struck me that his voice was wistful 
rather than reproachful. 

“‘Jealous?” I gasped wrathfully. 

But my exclamation was cut off by the 
closing of the door. I noticed that this 
time he did not lock it behind him. 


XII 


T WAS nearly half-past eleven, my 

watch told me. But the hour didn’t 
matter. Geoffrey Transome, thank heaven, 
was the sort of friend one could appeal to 
at any hour of the day or night. I put on 
my hat and, with my few belongings in a 
parcel under my arm, made for the door. 
There I paused. I owed it to Druce to let 
him know that our partnership was dis- 
solved. I found a piece of paper in the 
drawer of the table and scribbled him a 
note: 


I am deeply grateful for all you have done 
for me, but you must accept your friend’s 
offer. I am going to Geoffrey Transome; I 
can find my way to England alone. 


This bald message of farewell I left upon 
the table, propped up where he would see 
it. The next moment, with a thumping 
heart, I was tiptoeing my way down in the 
fetid, lurking obscurity of the staircase. 

And then suddenly, from somewhere 
below, a shimmer of light and the murmur 
of voices brought me to a stop. I peered 
over the balustrade. Two floors down, the 
door of one of the flats had opened. From 
it a dim radiance shone out upon the figure 
of a man halfway across the threshold. 

I heard a woman’s voice: “. . . we 
keep ourselves to ourselves. They might 
have the flat next door, for aught I know. 
Last year a girl hanged herself in a room 
upstairs. It was three months before they 
found her.” 

‘Keep your eyes skinned anyway, d’you 
hear?” said the man. ‘There’s money in 
this for you, my lass. They’re somewhere 
in the neighborhood.” 


HEARD the door close and the wood- 

work creak under a heavy tread. Merci- 
ful heaven, the man was coming upstairs! 
In an instant I had gained the top and, 
darting along .the corridor, regained my 
haven under the rafters. Even as with 
infinite precaution I shut the door behind 
me, the awful truth dawned upon me. 
Druce had carried away the key—I had 
no means of securing the door. 

I sprang for the window farthest from 
the door, the one at the end of the room. 
It was a dormer window, small and low 
pitched. Outside a broad gutter which 
ran below afforded the only foothold. I 
hesitated at the sight of it, guessing that, 
like everything else about the house, it 
was probably old and ramshackle. Then 
an irregular footfall, a sort of muted thud, 
followed by a softer sound in the corridor 
without, came to my straining ears. Some- 
one with a heavy limp was advancing 
stealthily along the passage. 

I delayed no longer. Steadying myself 
on one wing of the casement windows, I 
swung myself out, dropping my feet to the 
gutter. Stemming my back against the 


steep pitch of the roof, while the gutter 
sagged nauseatingly under my weight, | 
began to edge precariously along the tiles 


away from the window. | 


I watched the stars pale and wisps of 
gray steal into the sky. Between the 
chance of stumbling upon Clubfoot now 
and the certitude that dawn would dis- 
cover me either to him or to the neighbors 
there was little choice; I could not bring 
myself to do more than edge a few paces 
nearer the window. There I stuck fast and 
with death in my heart witnessed the re- 
lentless approach of dawn. 


HERE was a lemon light in the eastern 

sky when I heard a step within the 
room and thereon the hollow slam of the 
door. At last! I squirmed my way along 
the gutter and laid my hand upon the win- 
dow. I had to watch my feet, and it was 
not until I had steadied myself on the 
window frame that I ventured to glance 
into the room. What I saw there seemed 
to turn my blood to ice. 

With his hands raised above his head 
and his back to the door, Nigel Druce 
confronted me. In the foreground, be- 
tween him, as he faced the window where 
I precariously balanced myself, and me, 
Grundt’s vast back bulked enormous. 

Druce was smiling, but his eyes were 
wary. He did not see me, for he was 
watching Grundt’s great hairy paw, held 


level with the waist. I knew it graspeda | 


pistol, though from where I was I could 
not see it. 

The half-drawn curtain before the bed 
told me what had happened. Clubfoot 
had concealed himself behind it to wait 
and on Druce’s appearance had stepped 
out and surprised him. 

A sudden movement of the massive 
torso before me caused me to withdraw as 
much of my body as I could, leaving only 
my face peering round the window. Club- 
foot was laughing silently; I could see the 
tremendous shoulders heaving. 

“‘ Lieber Herr,”’ he remarked softly, “you 
must forgive my unseemly mirth. But 
I find the irony of the situation irresistible. 
I can understand your dismay in descry- 
ing my somewhat simian traits and ro- 
tundity of line in place of the bewitching 
face and sylphlike form of the delightful 
lady who shares, as I perceive, not only 
your fortunes but also ——” He waved 
his stick airily in the direction of the al- 
cove. 


RUCE’S face darkened. ‘‘ We'll leave 
the lady out of it, if you please,” he 
said in a suffocating voice. 

“‘Ah, but we can’t,” Clubfoot retorted 
blandly. ‘Your charming companion is 
by this time in the bag. You I bring 
down with my right; her with my left. 
Pan! pan! and the thing is done!”’ Still 
chuckling audibly, he moved to the table. 
“You don’t know perhaps that she left a 
message for you?” 

Druce’s face lightened suddenly, and he 
made an instinctive movement forward. 
“Stay as you are,’”’ Clubfoot bellowed sav- 
agely, “or this gun may go off before it 
ought to.” He picked up my note. “1! will 
read you the billet-doux.”’ And in strongly 
guttural English he read out my message. 
“Do you know where she has gone?” he 
asked softly. ; 

“As you see,” said Druce stiffly, “‘ Miss 
Dunbar has not acquainted me with her 
plans.” 

“A rift within the lute, hein? I think! 
can enlighten you—the lady has sought 
the protection of the Stars and Stripes! 
Perhaps you noticed my little paragraph 
in the papers announcing Herr Transome $ 
return to Berlin, eh? Well, the lady has 
flown straight to her friends.” He gut- 
gled. “Na, one of my young men 
have to do the honors—Herr Transome 
has taken his wife to America, you see! 

At that moment Druce caught sight of 
me. His expression did not alter; he 
showed not the slightest sign of recognl 
tion. But in that instant communication 
was established between us. 


(Continued on Page 159) 
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He Un1zss you look and feel your best when you 
be go out to dine or dance, not even your loveliest 
\ the frock can overcome your lack of self-confidence. 
ance . . . : 
emed Every woman knows that if she is tired out from 
head the day’s activities she simply cannot sparkle in the 
ee evening, but there are many women who Still do 
-_ | not realize that evening vivacity is largely a matter 
me, | - . 
ae of the right daytime shoes. 
were | ° . . . 
A Here are daytime shoes that are making it possible 
e . 
ped a _| for thousands of women to enjoy thoroughly the 
es occasions for which they wear frivolous evening 
Ba slippers. They are arch-supporting ‘urn shoes with 
— the 7 famous prophylattic features (see coupon) that 
Dp ; 3 
. prevent bodily fatigue and foot troubles. 
iSSive | . . 
aW a8 Constant Comfort shoes are sensibly designed to 
only ; : ; 
Club- combine good Style with perfec comfort in shoes 
ae: for house, street, business, and semi-formal wear. 
Bd Many patterns of excellent quality, yet very eco- 
tible. | nomically priced because they are made in large 
ascry- | ine 
d ro- quantities. Constant Comfort shoes are $3 to $8, 
chi 
*htful at good stores everywhere. Send the coupon be- 
oe low for the name of a dealer near you. 
he al- 
AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE COMPANY 
Fadory and Eastern Sales Division: AUBURN, MAINE 
ke Weitern Sales Division: 416 North 12th Street, St. Lours, Missour! 
orted 
ion is 
Fe onstant Comiort 
7 left. 
Still Ne. 1904 - hk 
table. Slim one-strap pump of THE MODERN PROPHYLACTIC ® SHOE 
left a Cuban heel 
%& We call Constant Comfort shoes “prophyladic’’ 
nd he because they prevent foot troubles commonly 
val caused by footwear, and preserve the strength and 
i - re youthfulness of the normal foot 
‘ore it 
T will 
ongly 
ssage. a 
ry " he ’ an =_ US PAT OFF. 
“Miss A Foot of Comfort 
h her Means Miles of Happiness 
hink I No. 161 =. 
ought Popular five-eyelet tie of 
ripes! black Ruby rubber 
rae Look for this trade-mark and the ““Good- 
30 year Turned”’ identification mark on the 
ee sole of every CONSTANT CoMFoRT shoe 
. an 
a sie es manufatiate of their black kid- 53 
kin s : . _ 
rel Couront sho cue on the peti Hal A of patent Be 8 couieie mee 
ght o uby brand of glacé kid leather, manu- oxfo , 
i he factured by John R. fang Comaans piesa Py ney — lone tov & = — 
le of Camden, New Jersey 
we USE THIS COUPON 
catio eet b LEE rr riiiiririrririiiiririiviilirirriiiiiiriririrririiiliiiiiirririiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiriiiiirriiiiiiiii itr irr . ' se 
AULT-WILLIAMSON SHOE COMPANY—Dopt. L-6 (Please address the nearest office) Gentlemen: 1 should like to know more about the 7 famous prophylactic features of your shoes, and also where I can buy them. 
Write plainly on margin below 
Your NAME Your ADDREss City or Town STATE 
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re Glorifying 


Jmerican ‘Lomato 





The highest ambition a tomato 





















can have is to graduate into 
MONARCH Catsup or Chili Sauce 


THE lovely girl who wins Mr. Ziegfeld’s approval . . . the 
Paris gown that captivates Claire Windsor .. . neither has 


a * 
- _— aa 


sa 
sissies 


secured more exacting recognition than has the tomato 
that passes muster in the Monarch kitchens! 





_— 4 
_ 


To insure tomatoes that are perfect . . . firm, plump, 
red-ripe, and rich in flavor and vitamins . . . Monarch 
grows its own tomatoes from pedigreed MONARCH 
Tomato Seed. 


j It needs only the artistry of Monarch chefs, plus the 
addition of Far East spices and pure cane sugar, to 
glorify these royal tomatoes into a Catsup or Chili 
Sauce that is truly Monarch of them all! 


You know, of course, that MONARCH Catsup and MONARCH 
Chili Sauce, like all other MONARCH QUALITY FOOD 
PRODUCTS, are available only in the stores of Independ- 
ent Grocers. 


Such regal quality rightfully belongs to the personal- 
service grocer who puts his personal-presence and care 
into every transaction that takes place in his store. 


PRODUCTS 


REID, MURDOCH & COMPANY (Estab. 1853) 
Chicago + New York - Boston - Pittsburgh - Los 
Angeles - San Francisco - Kansas City - Phoenix 
Wilkes-Barre - Tampa - Jacksonville - St. Louis 
© 1928, R. M. & Co. 
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(Continued from Page 156) 


Now Druce was listening to Clubfoot 
again. ‘The game’s up,” the German was 
saying. ‘‘ You know what I want; hand it 
over!’”’ The heavy boot clumped on the 
boards as with clumsy agility Clubfoot 
scrambled forward. “The report, you 
scum, or I’ll spatter your brains on the 
door behind you!” 

There was an instant’s tense silence; 
then Druce said, “‘Oh, all right, you shall 
have it.” 

“Where is it?’’ Clubfoot demanded. 

“In the inside pocket of my coat.” 

“Turn about and face the wall. And 
remember, at the slightest attempt to 
lower your hands I blow the back of your 
head off.” 

Druce turned about; Grundt tucked his 
stick under his arm, and his left hand shot 
forward. His long fingers fastened them- 
selves in the collar of Druce’s coat and 
with a violent wrench tore it away. His 
eyes never left his victim as his fingers 
explored the jacket pockets. Then the 
coat dropped to the floor and I saw the 
blue envelope in Clubfoot’s hand. 


E RAISED it to his mouth and with 

his teeth ripped the envelope across. 
He shook out a folded sheet of folio paper 
and, dexterously catching it in his fingers 
while the envelope fell to the floor, spread 
it out. He glanced at the document and 
grunted; then thrust it in his pocket and 
barked: ‘‘ You can turn round again.” 

Druce, in his shirt sleeves, obeyed. “A 
chancy business, this job of ours, mister 
colleague,” Clubfoot remarked amiably. 
“You know our German proverb: ‘Heute 
mir, Morgen dir’—my turn today, yours 
tomorrow. I can’t help feeling sorry 
about you; but in this affair—involving, 
as you will probably have realized, one of 
His Majesty’s immediate entourage—it is 
quite out of the question that on the losing 
side there should be any survivors.” 

Every word he spoke in his deep reso- 
nant bass came to me distinctly. I was 
cold with horror; it was abundantly clear 
to me now that this savage meant murder. 
If only I could do something! But what? 

And then, as though he read my 
thoughts, Druce supplied the answer to 
my question. “‘ Your German proverb’s a 
good one,” he said to Clubfoot, “but 
there’s an English one you should know 
too: ‘There’s many a slip *twixt the cup 
and the lip!’—which applies rather neatly 
to this work of ours. As you remark, it’s 
apt to be chancy. Why, even while we’re 
talking anything might happen to avert 
the fate you have in store for me—even an 
angel from heaven, flying in through the 
window behind you with a terrific crash of 
glass ——’”’ 

He had given me my cue. Without 
hesitation, I drove my knee into the win- 
dow pane and, with the glass tinkling and 
clattering all about me, hurled myself 
into the room. I was watching Grund? 
and I perceived how he started at that 
crash and for the merest fraction of a sec- 
ond deflected his gaze from the man before 
him. In that instant Druce sprang. 


I SAW Clubfoot rock and sway under the 
shock of that terrific impact. Then he 
toppled backward, with Druce’fastened 
to him like a tiger to its prey. He landed 
on the boards with a thud that shook the 
house, his head striking the leg of the table 
with sickening violence. Druce was on his 
feet by the time I reached him, the pistol 
in his hand. He was breathing hard, but 
the laughter danced in his eyes. ‘Oh, 
well done, partner !’’ he murmured. 

Behind him on the floor the huge mass 
lay limp and still. The head reposed in a 
dark and sticky pool. 

Suddenly I felt my senses slipping. The 
floor seemed to tilt. I must have uttered 
some sound, for Druce, who had dropped 
to his knees beside the prone figure, looked 
up in alarm. The next thing I knew his 
arms were about me, his cheek brushing 
mine; and as though out of the far dis- 


tance I heard his voice: ‘‘Oh, my dearest 
dear ‘ Pid 


Bek 


I clung to him as the .room swayed 
about me, caring nothing that the whole 
world should slide from under my feet now 
that he had come back to me. 

“Oh, my dear,”’ he said, ‘‘everything’s 
all right. The car is waiting for us, and 
we can make our way back to England to- 
gether. When I came in and found you 
gone and that savage in your place I didn’t 
care what became of me, for I thought I’d 
lost you. But now that I’ve found you 
again you’ve given me something to live 
for. Dearest, I’m going to take you home 
to England. Won’t you speak to me?” 

There was a movement on the floor. 
Quick as a flash Nigel whipped round, at 
the same time thrusting me behind him, 
the pistol pointed at the figure at his feet. 


LUBFOOT had opened his eyes. He 
seemed to be still partly stunned, how- 
ever, for he groaned feebly once and closed 
them again. A muttered execration broke 
from Nigel’s lips. “‘I ought to give him a 
bullet through that ugly mug of his,” he 
said between his teeth, “‘but it would 
bring the whole blinking house about our 
ears. I’d better see about tying him up.” 
He glanced at the figure on the floor, then 
stooped to whisper in my ear, “‘The car’s 
due to leave in half an hour. And that re- 
minds me”’—he gave me a questioning 
look—‘“‘would you object frightfully to 
traveling as my brother?”’ : 

““Dress as a man, do you mean?’ 

He nodded. 

“T’ll do anything you say, Nigel.” 

He patted my shoulder. ‘“You’re a 
brick. While you’re over there, I think I 
could find a use for the straps off that 
trunk.” He held up a strip of towel. 
“‘T’ve got to gag our friend here, in case he 
feels chatty when he wakes up, and then 
we'll be off.” 

“How did he track us to the Mahl- 
strasse?’”’ 

Nigel hesitated. ‘“‘Ottilie was shad- 
owed.” 

“Oh, Nigel, they haven’t arrested her?”’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘I put her and her 
friend, Black Lola, on the train for Prague 
tonight.” He paused. “I want to ex- 
plain about Ottilie, Olivia.” 

I was silent. Somehow Ottilie didn’t 
matter now. 

“I always meant to tell you,” he went 
on. “She was one of my scouts; I ar- 
ranged for her to report to me here, be- 
cause it was safer. That’s why she had a 
key.” He hesitated. ‘I don’t make a 
virtue of it, but the fact is that of course 
we were never more than friends.” 

“Oh, Nigel,”’ exclaimed, “can you ever 
forgive me?” 

But now he raised his head and waved 
me out of Clubfoot’s line of vision. 
Grundt’s eyes were open again. Defiant 
and unafraid, they glared up into Nigel’s 
face. The huge German ground his teeth. 
“D’you have to truss me like a fowl to’kill 
me?” he snarled. 

Nigel’s features hardened. ‘‘ What hap- 
pened to Abbott?” 

The dark eyes were suddenly wary, like 
the eyes of a wild beast at bay. ‘I had 
no hand in that,’ he declared. 

*‘ Abbott’s dead, then?” 

“Killed on the spot. He was shot 
through the head.” 

There was a pregnant pause. Then, 
“He was my friend,” said Nigel. “But 
much as I’m tempted, I’m not going to 
kill you. XIII 


E MET no one on the stairs, and 

when we peered out cautiously from 
the house door it was to see the Mahl- 
strasse lying deserted before us in the 
early morning light. 

“You and I will have to talk German 
together, of course,” Nigel reminded me 
as we threaded the quiet streets. ‘‘ And— 
oh, yes, your name’s Heinrich, Heinrich 
Held, and I’m Max. We're bound for 
Cleves, and the lads reckon on travéling 
straight through. It will take us twenty 
hours at least, not allowing for stops.” 

“And what happens there?”’ 

“We leave our friends and make for 
Holland on foot—it’s only a matter of five 


Even scientists do not 
fully understand its 
health-giving property 








A precious food element, believed 

to be a safeguard against many 

common ailments, has been found 
in simple Japan green tea 
































AP of deep interest 
to countless men and women! 
A new, simple safeguard that may 
help many protect themselves 
against common maladies! 


The full importance of it is not 
yet known—even to scientists. But 
much is clear. A precious food ele- 
ment, entirely absent from most 
of the foods we eat, has been found 
in familiar Japan green tea. 

Thousands are now believed to be 
missing the i per of ene 
health for lack of this one element 
—Vitamin C. 


“It now appears,’’ writes one 
eminent scientist, “‘that this condi- 
tion is rather common among grown 
people. Ill health characterized by 
certain symptoms may be looked 
for in those who habitually take 
too little Vitamin C. These symp- 
toms are: loss of energy, a muddy 
complexion, fleeting pains 
often mistaken for rheuma- 
tism.”’ 








Today it is known 
to have a remark- 
able health-build- 
ing value—old 
familiar Japan 
green tea 


A simple precaution 


What trials and hardships 
loss of energy may bring 
in its train: needless fa- 
tigue, poor appetite, sleep- 
lessness, lethargy, ner- 
vousness! For those who 
tire easily, who are ‘‘run 
down,’’ the day is often 
spoiled before it has fairly 
begun. 

How many there are, 
too, whose skin is lifeless and sal- 
low! How many who are troubled 
with so-called rheumatic pains. 


Of the men and women who suf- 
fer from these ailments, some can 
probably be helped by this simple 
precaution. Old familiar Japan 
green tea is certainly no cure-all. 
But in it there is now known to be 
a safeguard—a health-giving abun- 
dance of Vitamin C. 

Only a few foods, aside from this 
favorite tea, spinach and a small 
number of fruits and vegetables, 
contain Vitamin C. Cured in Japan 
without fermentation, the Japan 
green tea we buy at the grocery is 
rich in this all-important element. 


If you feel below par, try this 
easy, pleasant plan: Drink flavor- 
laden cups o gapen green tea 
regularly. Profit by its rich supply 
oF Vitamin C. Probably you will 
feel and look more vigorous—more 
joyously alive in a few weeks. 
Whenever you drink tea, simply 


Scientists have 
found a rich source 
of precious Vita- 
min C in the leaves 
of simple Japan 
green tea 








be sure that it is Japan green tea. 

Japan green tea has been for 
years one of the two most popular 
kinds of tea in the country. It 
comes in several grades—in pack- 
ages under various brand names 
and in bulk. Your grocer has it 
or can get it. American-Japanese 
Tea Committee, 782 Wrigley 
Building, Chicago. 




















































































**The soft, 
velvety tex- 
ture of MEL- 
LO-GLO 

Face Powder gives 
a youthful bloom 
that doesn’t wear 
off quickly.”” Miss 
Desirée Tabor ( 
eretta Star), 66 W. 
46th Street, New / 
York City. 


**MELLO-GLO 
Face Powder stays 
on lonery. yet does 
not clog the pores.” 
Miss Barbara Car- 
tington (well known 
singer), New York 
City, appearing in the 
“Golden Dawn” Com- 


“I have found MELLO- 
GLO Face Powder especi- 
ally delightful during the 
busy office hours. It stays 
on so long and eliminates 
a ee eg malas 

Ethelda Kerwin, 975 Wash- 
‘ington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


They 
Simply 
Don’t 
_ Count 
Their 
Lives 
, Complete 
| Without 
MELLO-GLO 


\ 

S WONDERFUL how MELLO- 
GLO Face Powder keeps the ugly 

shine away. A new French process (it 


would be French) makes MELLO- 
GLO Face Powder stay on longer, 
no matter what ha .; And its 
heaven-born rose veral bin bestows 
girlish beauty on the complexion, 
thoughthe possessor of thatcomplexion 
be of uncertain age. 


MELLO-GLO jose can’t stand the sight of a 
pore. Its smooth velyety.cexcure covers up 
every one nicely. No, it doesn’t clog the pores 
or dry the skin. MELLO-GLO Face Powder 
is pure and plays the part of a true friend to 
the complexion. : 


If you would preserve your facial charm— 
improve it——sprint to the nearest store and 
ask for MELLO-GLO Face Powder. If the 

are out (the demand is overwhelming) ak 
them co get MELLO-GLO for you. 
MELLO-GLO, Scacler Bldg. ; Boston, Mass, 


Please send me, without charge, a sample‘of this 

new wonderful face powses witha Beaty Book- 

ie. a tler Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
pt. i i Be iM 2° 


My name 





A ddres< 


Please tell us the name of the store where you buy 
your. toilet articles. Ps 


My dealer’s name. 
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miles or so, and luckily the frontier’s 
pretty well wooded in those parts. But 
here we are!” 

We were skirting a fence which sur- 
rounded the ramshackle sheds of what 
seemed to be the premises of a dealer in 
old iron. Nigel gave a peculiar whistle, 
a small door in the gates swung back, and 
a man ina peaked cap beckoned us in. 

We stepped through into a yard where 
an enormous touring car with the hood up 
was waiting. An undersized individual 
was stooping over the open bonnet. At 
the sound of steps he turned and dis- 
closed his face. Narrow, shifty eyes, a 
long and pointed nose, and a short upper 
lip gave him a furtive, rapacious air. This, 
I surmised, was Peter the Lynx; and a 
proper villain he looked. 

Nigel handed over a wad of notes. The 
Lynx flicked them over with a dirty 
thumb, grunted and stowed them away in 
his pocket. ‘“‘In at the back, you two!” 
he ordered. “Crank her up, Moritz!” 
He moved to the wheel. 

There was a passenger already on the 
back seat, an individual with a livid com- 
plexion, high Tartar cheek bones and 
merciless eyes. ‘‘You haven’t met the 
doctor,” said the Lynx to Nigel. “‘Doctor, 
this is Max Held, a friend of Lola’s, and 
his brother.” 


HE man, who in his rusty black clothes 

wore a vaguely professional air, bowed 
ceremoniously and made room for us. 
“Got your little bag, doctor?’’ demanded 
the Lynx jovially from the driving seat; 
and I perceived that my neighbor was 
nursing a small black bag on his knee. 

“‘Gewiss, gewiss.”’ 

“All right, Moritz!” said the Lynx. 
The man in the peaked cap started the 
engine. It was dark when, on a lonely 
stretch of road, the car slowed down and 
we drew up outside a solitary tavern. 

Rapturous greeting rang from the 
threshold, and a fat man bustled into the 
glow of our headlights. He led us into 
the tap, where supper was waiting. 


Once more we went drumming into the 
night. The open road, a darkened hamlet; 
the hush of the fields again, another flying 
streak of windows as yet a fresh village 
stood up in the glare of our lamps—so, 
in endless alternation, it went on. 

It was close on two o’clock when a ruby 
light gleamed from the middle of the road 
ahead. We had reached a grade crossing, 
and the barrier was down. 

We stopped. and in that moment a 
large gendarme appeared at the Lynx’s 
elbow. He had a holster on his belt, and 
a lighted lantern dangled from his left 
hand. ‘Your papers, please!’’ he said ina 
stern official voice. 

There was an ominous pause. It was 
broken by a terrific report, so close at 
hand that it made my ears sing. Crying 
“Ah!” in a voice shrill with surprise the 
gendarme toppled forward and fell. 

“Up with the barrier—quick, Moritz!” 
said a sleek voice at my side, and I saw 
the doctor leaning forward with a smoking 
pistol in his hand. Hardly had he spoken, 
however, when an orange flame streaked 
the darkness about us, and with a grunt 
the doctor collapsed in a heap at my feet. 


WHISTLE trilled clamorously. With- 
out an instant’s delay Nigel was out 
ofthecar. By the glow of our lamps I saw 
him on the road, with his arms held out 
to me. Behind him a low iron fence in- 
closed a fir plantation. Another shot went 
crashing out, and I sprang into Nigel’s 
arms. He swung me clear of the railing 
and dropped me on my feet among the 


‘shrubs, then vaulted over himself. 


He dived forward on his face and hands 
and on all fours began to worm his way 
between the low trees, I following. Neither 
of us looked back. The plantation was 
quite small. Thirty yards, and we emerged 
upon the fence on the farther side, the 
flat fields beyond. Nigel sprang over and 
helped me across. With a brief glance 
at the stars he grasped my hand, and we 
set off at a run across the open country. 


The going was terribly rough. The 
road we were following presently became 
a cart track striking across a fallow field, 
to merge eventually in a black belt of 
trees. 

The track drove deep into the forest, 
debouching at last upon a mossy glade, 
high banked and dim. Sunrise, which 
overtook us in that verdant place, was 
entrancing. 

Presently we came upon a rough tri- 
angle formed by the enormous trunks 
and branches of two fallen elms, where 
it seemed we might lie safely hid. We 
flung ourselves down at full length side by 
side, the blue sky overhead, and relaxed 
our exhausted limbs. 

“Olivia,” said Nigel suddenly, ‘‘are you 
asleep?” 


OPENED my eyes. ‘“No,’’ I said, smil- 

ing at him‘affectionately. Somehow I 
was very happy to be thus alone with him 
in this world-forgotten spot. 

“I want to tell you a story,”” he went 
on, his blue eyes looking intently into 
mine, “and ask you a question!”’ 

I knew what was in his mind. I put my 
hand on his brown one. “Ask me the 
question first,” I bade him. 

“I haven’t the right—until you’ve 
heard the story.” 

“‘Isn’t that for me to say?”’ Once more 
his eyes sought mine. ‘Nigel,’ I said, 
“‘you break my heart when you look like 
that. Oh, my dear, you’re a very re- 
luctant lover. Do you want me to ask 
you your question?” 

For an instant his face shone. But 
almost at once his eyes clouded over again, 
and he shook his head. ‘‘You couldn’t 
marry a man who’s been in jail!’ 

“‘T’d marry you,” I told him and smiled 
into the troubled face—‘“‘that is, if I were 
asked !”’ 

“‘Oh, my dear,” he muttered brokenly, 
“ever since I took up this work on my 
release from jail I’ve never cared whether 
I came back from a mission alive. But 
this time, please God, we'll go home 
safely together. And now I’ll tell you 
something I’ve never confided to a living 
soul.” 


E PAUSED. “I didn’t steal old Whirt- 

er’s cup,” he said at last. “But my 
disgrace was the consequence of my own 
actions. Marston-Gore is my real name. I 
changed it to Druce, which was my moth- 
er’s maiden name, when I came out of 
prison. I was a subaltern in the Indian 
Army. I didn’t have much money, but I 
had a pretty good time; racing, polo, a bit 
of shooting—you know the sort of life. As 
long as I was in India I managed to keep 
my head above water, but I exchanged 
into a British regiment; and when I came 
home it was a different story. It wasn’t 
long before I had to raise money on some 
expectations of mine. Soon I was in 
fairly deep all round.” 

He fell silent for a spell, tearing at the 
golden blooms of a head of gorse. 

“There was a woman in it, of course,” 
he resumed slowly. “I met her in India. 
Her husband was an English merchant. 
When I left India I persuaded her to fol- 
low me home. There was no scandal. 

“She had a flat and went about a great 
deal. I was stationed out of London, but 
I was in town every week. It sometimes 
struck me that she must spend a lot of 
money; but then, her husband was pretty 
well off, and she had always seemed to 
have anything she wanted. And then one 
day she produced this gold cup and asked 
me to raise money on it for her.” 

‘‘Did she explain how the cup came into 
her possession?” 

“That was the first thing I asked her; 
you see, I recognized the cup. Sir Charles 
Whirter was a rich old josser living down 
in Hampshire. She had met him some- 
where, and he was very sweet on her. She 
had made him ask me down to his place 
with her for a couple of week-ends, and I 
had seen this pot in his collection. She 
told me he had given it to her. There was 


(Continued on Page 162) 
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Tooy even the younger genera- 
tion has its leaders and the young- 
sters in Jack Tar Togs set the style 
for their schoolmates. 
Here are the togs for boys and girls 
that have earned the title ‘‘The 
Standard of America.”’ 
Jack Tar designers have drawn on 
the great European ana American 
style sources for their inspiration. 
Jack Tar Togs are made to stand the 
exuberance of youth—you can “‘rub 
"em, tub ’em, and scrub 'em—they 
come up smiling.”’ 

Reasonable in price—for boys 

and girls—at the better shops. 
TueSrrouse-Bazr Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
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“Smooth Skin the Greatest Londen | 


say Leading Motion Picture Directors ; 
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4 ra quickly a man or woman is won by the 


fresh loveliness of velvet smooth skin! 


The close-up has taught this to motion picture 
directors—they have learned that this beauty al- 
ways wins an instant response from the audience. 


Screen stars know the velvety beauty of their 
skin heightens their allure. The loveliness of her 
skin under the fierce lights of the close-up is more 
important to a screen star than any other beauty. 
She must keep it always appealingly fresh and 
smooth. 


Nine out of ten screen stars use Lux Toilet 
Soap for smooth skin. 


There are in Hollywood 433 important ac- 
tresses, including all stars. 417 of these use Lux 
Toilet Soap. 96% of the lovely complexions you 
see on the screen are cared for with this fragrant 





















white soap. : : 
a- All the great film studios, following their stars’ i 
on example, have made it the official soap in their : 

dressing rooms. 

Is Order some today. Instead of paying soc or 
ne $1.00 for a cake of French soap, you can now have ‘ 
= the same luxury for just 1oc—Lux Toilet Soap. Sl 
1n 7 Leatrice Joy, Pathé De Mille’s lovely star, inspired this luxurious bathroom ( 
n. | 
he 4 
ab Joan Crawrorp, who stars Be aa : bee : igh i 
cy with: hieteadibelianiane The deliciously smooth skin we mean by ‘studio skin’ is a 


great asset to a star. I am delighted with Lux Toilet Soar 
my skin is like satin after using it.” 


Mayer, says.... “I have 

tried innumerable fine 

French soaps—but never 

A. have I had anything like Lux 
a Toilet Soap for keeping my 
skin fresh and smooth.” 
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Ciara Bow is one of Para- 
mount’s most popular stars, 
and famous for her lovely 
skin. She, too, is enthusiastic 
about this white, fragrant 
soap..... “Lux Toilet Soap 
keeps my skin in perfect 
condition,” she. says. 





Vera Reynotp’s blond loveli- 
ness has made her a favorite with 
thousands.... “A star has to 
have the smoothest skin. I keep 
my skin like satin by using Lux 
Toilet Soap,” says this young 
Tiffany-Stahl star. 
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Nine out of ten screen stars L \ | S % Luxury hitherto found’ pc 
use it for oe in French soaps ar § © 
lovely smooth skin. U x O 1 et () Pr at 50c or $1.00 a cake - - now - f 






































NATURALLY 


More natural colorings are the vogue 
today. Smart women are discarding 
most toiletries that hint of artificiality. 

And with this new vogue, the popu- 
larity of Glazo has risen to new 
heights. Even though popularly priced 
it is society's favorite because it is the 
one polish that accents natural nail 
beauty and makes hands appear at 
their loveliest. 

Created for women by a woman, 
Glazo is the inspiration of Edna 
Albert, one of America’s most suc- 
cessful business women. She combed 
all Europe for nail polishes, tested 
them all, learned their advantages and 
shortcomings and perfected Glazo in 
her own laboratories. It was Amet- 
ica’s first liquid polish. 

Glazo’s obvious superiorities have 
revolutionized manicuring methods. 
Constant improvements in the formula 
have achieved a lasting beauty that is 
unequaled—and made Glazo the favor- 
ite polish of smart women. 






































































































































Instant loveliness that lasts a week 


Glazo instantly gives to nails. that 
mirror sheen demanded by fashion 
without extreme artificiality. With a 
whisk of the tiny brush it spreads 
evenly over the nail surface, thin as 
silk, bringing out all the natural rosy 
coloring of the nail. 

And once Glazo has been applied, 
you are immaculately manicured for a 
whole week. This is the polish that 


~~ GLAZO 


The Perfect Manicure 













































































makes natls 


BEAUTIFUL 


That’s why. this flawless polish 


is the smart woman’s choice today 


will not crack, peel or discolor. Not 
even hot water can dim its radiance. 
At all toilet goods counters in dainty 
twin bottles—Glazo Polish and Glazo 
Remover, 5oc. 

Send the coupon now for three generous samples, 

Glazo Polish, Glazo Remover, 
and Glazo Cuticle Oil. 
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Three brief steps 
for a perfect Manicure 


1 To make cuticle engplc, transparent, 
* free from jagged hang-nails—work 
Glazo Cuticle Oil or Cuticle Cream 
around nail base. Be gentle — an 
orange-wood stick, its end wrapped 

in cotton, is best. 


2? Cleanse the nail surface with Glazo 
Remover—all ae or dust must be 
removed to hold the polish best. 


With the soft camel’s hair brush, 
apply Glazo Liquid Polish—brushing 
quickly from half-moon to tip. Two 
shades—natural and deep. 


Ye 








: The Glazo Company 
: 10 Blair Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





——Natural 


——_Deep Shade 

I enclose 10 cents. Please send me Glazo samples 
(polish, remover and cuticle oil). Shade checked above. 
Also booklet of complete directions by Miss Rosaline 
Dunn, New York Society manicurist. 
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nothing unusual in that, for he was always 
making magnificent presents to women 
he liked. To make a long story short, I 
did as she asked. My Jermyn Street 
money lender advanced me three hundred 
on the pot.” 

“Had she stolen it?”’ 

He nodded. ‘‘Unquestionably. But to 
me she held out to the end that old 
Whirter had given it to her. It appeared 
that this cup was a unique specimen, a 
museum piece. I had spent two week- 
ends with old Whirter, he had shown me 
his collection himself, I was in debt, I had 
pledged the cup—naturally, I was ar- 
rested.” 

“And you never told them the truth?” 


““TJOW could I? When I was on bail, 

before the police court proceedings, 
I saw her; and she promised to explain 
everything to Sir Charles and get him to 
withdraw the prosecution. She didn’t tell 
me that she had already booked her pas- 
sage and that by the time I appeared at 
Marlborough Street she would be on her 
way back to India.” 

I could not trust myself to look at him. 
“T hate myself when I think of what I 
said to you,” I whispered. ‘‘Oh, my dear, 
why couldn’t you have told me then?”’ 

His smile was wistful. ‘‘Because I’d 
buried the past. I learned in prison to see 
Marston-Gore in his true light, and I 
wasn’t very proud of him. I went into the 
Secret Service to try and make a new life 
for myself; that was Vivian’s doing, God 
bless him! When I came out of prison 
six months ago it was Vivie—we were in 
India together before he went into the 
Intelligence and he stuck to me through 
my trouble like a brick—who persuaded 
the chief to give me a chance. They tried 
me out on a couple of jobs in Germany— 
that’s how I come to know this part of 
the country—and I didn’t do too badly. 
I liked the work and intended to make a 
career of it. 

“T shall never get my commission back, 
of course; unless’’—his eyes shone—‘“‘un- 
less war breaks out and there’s something 
worth while to do. Marston-Gore is dead 
and buried, but His Majesty might find 
work for Druce.”” His arm went about 
me. “If you're still of the same mind, 
Olivia dear, I give you fair warning, you 
must be prepared to marry Druce.” 

I smiled at him happily. ‘“ You can call 
yourself Grundt for all the difference it 
makes to me,”’ I answered. 

At that moment a dull, whirring noise 
like the droning of some enormous insect 
floated down to us from the patch of blue 
sky above our heads. We both looked 
aloft. High in the air an airplane, very 
white in the brilliant sunlight, soared 
majestically above the tree tops. 


XIV 


E EXCHANGED a glance. Nigel’s 

face was perturbed. “‘I say,” he mur- 
mured, “‘I don’t like that. They may only 
be patrolling the frontier; still ——’”’ 

Swiftly the machine passed out of 
sight. Nigel jumped up and helped me to 
my feet. “I’m going to have a prowl 
round,” he said. “If this lad is looking 
for us the sooner we get under cover the 
better.” He took me in his arms and 
kissed me. 

“T hate letting you go,” Isaid. “I wish 
ycou’d take me with you.” 

“Better not; I can travel more quickly 
alone. Wait—you’d better look after 
this.”” He passed over the blue envelope. 

Hours dragged on, and I was growing 
seriously alarmed at Nigel’s prolonged 
absence. I was pondering what to do, 
when a whistle rang shrilly through the 
forest, and immediately thereon a faint 
hubbub of voices came to my ears. With- 
out a moment’s delay I clambered out of 
my retreat and darted into the thicket 
behind. 

Once through the zareba of fern and 
bramble which fringed the clearing I had 
left, the trees became widely spaced and 
the going easy, though often very steep. 


2 


I was scrambling down one of these slopes 
when my legs went from under me, and [| 
found myself traveling on my back to- 
ward a high wall at the bottom. I landed 
in a bed of nettles with a thud that jarred 
every bone in my body. “Damn!”’ I ex- 
claimed loudly and deliberately, as I sat 
up to look for my cap. 

I found it beside me. I had just put it 
on when a voice at my very elbow said—I 
write the words as I heard them—‘“‘ You 
Englander, a-oh yes?”’ 

I whisked round in amazement. An 
extraordinary figure confronted me. It 
wore a monkish garb, a habit of heavy 
coarse brown cloth, girded about with a 
thick rope, and sandals. The face was the 
face of an imbecile. 

As I stared at him dumfounded he 
cackled a high falsetto laugh. ‘‘‘ Damn’ 
very bad English word; Pater Vedastus 
he say ‘Damn!’ once, but he not let 
Josef say it. You come and talk with 
Pater Vedastus, yes?” 

I hesitated, listening. The note of the 
whistle, reverberating faintly again, de- 
cided me. 

“All right,” I said, “‘let’s go to Pater 
Vedastus.”’ 


NIGGERING and talking to himself, 

my oafish escort led me to a gate in the 
wall. He opened it and disclosed an im- 
mense garden, inclosed within four high 
walls. 

The garden was deserted save for a 
solitary friar, who was digging in a plot of 
earth just inside the gate. He was every 
inch of six feet and broad in proportion, 
with a great beard spread out like a fan 
across his brawny chest. 

As my guide ran forward the bearded 
friar started. ‘‘ Was ist’s, Bruder Josef?” 

The half-wit broke into English. ‘An 
Englishman,”’ he gibbered. “I bring him 
to you, yes?”’ 

Now for the first time the Capuchin— 
for so he proved to be—raised his eyes to 
mine, eyes luminous and kindly. ‘An 
Englishman—here! Is it possible?” he 
said in slow, deep English. ‘You are 
English, my son?”’ 

“Yes, Father,” I replied. 

He thrust his hands into his sleeves and 
bowed his tonsured head, closing his eyes 
as though in prayer. Then he turned to 
my companion. ‘‘ You did well to bring 
me my compatriot, Brother Josef. Now 
xo back to your task!”’ 

“A poor, weak-minded fellow, whom 
we employ as lay brother,”’ the Father 
explained. ‘‘I have taught him a little 
English in the recreation hour. Strange 
are the ways of Providence, my son! Just 
as you appeared my thoughts were with 
my country. For more than twenty years 
I have lived in this friary. We lie off the 
beaten track; and during all this time I 
have not had more than two or three 
opportunities for talking with a fellow 
countryman. But you look exhausted, 
my son. Your clothes are covered with 
dust and burs, and your hands are all 
scratched.” 

‘I slept out in the woods last night,” I 
said. ‘‘ And I’ve been running.” 

“Running?” the deep voice echoed. 
6“ Why? ” 

“They are beating the forest for me. | 
am trying to reach the frontier. You’re an 
Englishman, Father. Won’t youhelpme?”’ 


IS eyes were stern. “I am a Capu- 

chin, my son, and we are in Germany. 
I cannot hide a fugitive from German 
justice, a murderer & 

“‘A murderer?” I cried aghast. 

He bent his brows at me. “The gen- 
darmes were here this morning. They 
asked whether anything had been seen of 
two men implicated in the murder of a 
gendarme by a gang of motor bandits 
from Berlin last night, and believed to be 
hiding in the forest.” ; 

“Father,” I exclaimed desperately, “it 
is true that we—my friend and I— 
motored from Berlin with these ruffians. 
But we had no hand in this terrible crime; 





(Continued on Page 165) 
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he table cloth. for bare 


N the bare table, so chic today, 
a beautiful finish is the only cover. Yet never, 
even when guarded by cloth and pad, has the 
table been better protected from scratches 
and scars. 

Surely the modern hostess does not use 
former furniture polishes that merely cleaned 
or left a gloss of grease to show 
even finger prints. What, then, is 
her secret? Johnson’s Wax! It 
spreads an invisible “tablecloth,” a 
hard and flexible film that guards 
against the scratching of silverware, 


the white rings from perspiring goblets, the _ 


searing of hot plates. 


Merely applying it takes up every vestige 
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softly mirrors your china and glassware. Dust 
glides off its greaseless surface. Finger marks 
fade away like a breath. 

Equal wonders are waiting for your dis- 
covery when you try Johnson’s Wax on all 
your furniture, woodwork, leather uphol- 
stery, motor car. And your floors will stop 
growing older the day you put on 
them the beautifying armour of 
Johnson’s Wax. It wards off wear 
and grime; keeps them forever lus- 
trous, satin-like, unblemished. 

Mail the coupon now and try it. 





S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wisconsin 


* “The Interior Finishing Authorities’ o 
(Canadian Factory: Brantford, Ontario) 





of dirt. It rubs to a rich, cloudless lustre that Waxes, Varnishes, Enamels, Wood Dyes, Fillers, Wall Finishes 


Joh nson’s Wax “Polish 


FOR FLOORS - FURNITURE + WOODWORK - LINOLEUM + AUTOMOBILES 


tables 





The new electric way to wax- polish floors 


As easy as walking over them. ¢ 


Johnson’s Electric Floor Pol- 
isher does all the work. Great 
popularity and production have 
cut the price $13 on the new 
model. Reduced from $42.50 
to only $29.50, complete with 
lambs’ wool mop and one-half 
gallon of Johnson's Liquid 
Wax. Sold (or rented by the 
day for very little) by grocery, 
hardware, paint, electric, drug, 
furniture, and department 
stores. The bigger De Luxe 
Polisher for bigger floors $68.50 
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Bananas served in crystal beauty 


Ce Tempting to the CHE. i and so good for all at |§ Bananas retain their delicate flavor even when frozen in ices. 
any time of day, at any season .. . Sometimes, when it’s They make new desserts and salads that tempt laggard appetites. 
hard to know just what to serve, please try one of the many They can be cooked, too, as entrées in many palate-appealing 
simple dishes to which bananas add new zest, new appetite ways, eighty-three of which are described in a unique cookbook, 
appeal, for all the family. “From the Tropics to Your Table.” The coupon brings it to you. 


This all-season fruit from the tropics is one of natures most U N [ F R U [ T BANANAS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


easily digested foods. When ripe, it 1s packed with energy ele- A UNITED FRUIT COMPANY Product, Imported and Distributed by Fruit Dispatch ©. 


ments that active bodies need. And ripeness is so easy to tell, too, ‘Fruit Dispatch Co., Dept. A-10, 17 Battery Place, N. Y.... Please send me a copy of 
your recipe book, “From the Tropics to Your Table.” 





Just watch for flecks of brown on the golden skin. Then 
the banana is deliciously full flavored, nourishing, and so readily  #™¢ — 
digested that it melts in the mouth! Street No. City i 











Partly Ripe . . . When tips are 
green as shown here, the banana 
és only partly ripe. At this stage, 
cooking makes the fruit appetéiz- 
ing and digestible. 


Fully Ripe... The brown-flecked 
skin is the unfailing sign of the 
fully ripe banana. The delicate 
flavor is now at its best, readi 

digested by old and young alike. 


Yellow Ripe ... When all green 
disappears, the banana can be 
eaten uncooked. But it is most 
delicious when it is used in pud- 
dings, pies and custards. 
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we simply paid them to take us with them 
to the frontier from Berlin.” 

“A man is known by the company he 
keeps. Why should innocent persons con- 
sort with criminals?’”’ 

“Because the Secret Service is on our 
track,” I said, “‘and there was no other 
way. We are trying to bring into safety 
a document of vital importance for the 
security of our country.” 

His eyes were of a sudden misty. “It’s 
many years since I heard of such mat- 
ters,” he remarked gently. ‘‘But surely 
the British Government doesn’t employ 
children for work of this description. 
Why, you’re only a boy!” 

What impulse moved me I know not, 
but I had made up my mind to trust this 
fellow countryman of mine. I thrust my 
hand into my pocket and drew forth the 
document. I held it out to him. ‘Even 
if you won’t help me,’ I said, “I know 
you won't betray me. There’s the docu- 
ment. It has cost two men their lives 
already. You may read it if you wish.” 

But he made no move to take it. “Itis 
of vital importance, this paper?”’ 

“My friend says that on it the move- 
ments of the British fleet depend. And 
that means the security of England.” 


T THAT moment the chapel bell began 
to ring. ‘‘Put up your document,” he 
bade swiftly, ‘‘and listen to me. That’s 
the bell for complin. Go to the door of the 
tower yonder and mount the steps you 
will find there; they will bring you to the 
organ loft. Wait there for me.” 

In the organ loft it was almost dark, and 
I posted myself in the shadow of the great 
pipes that reared their heads toward 
the dusky beams of the roof. At first the 
chancel was empty, but presently the 
shuffle of sandals reached my ears and a 
procession of hooded figures, two by two, 
filed through the sanctuary into the choir. 

Then came a light step on the stair and 
the glimmer of a taper, and Pater Vedas- 
tus was at my side. ‘I have excused 
Brother Josef, who usually blows the 
organ for me,” he whispered, “‘and you 
shall take his place.” 

He padded away. In the choir a 
sonorous voice was intoning the opening 
of complin. The voice ended, and the 
rolling bass of the friars struck the echoes 
from the dimness as they made response. 
And then, as another voice began to in- 
tone the psalms, I heard a heavy, halting 
step on the flags of the chapel below. I 
glanced down. Halfway up the aisle, hat 
in aan, Clubfoot stood, leaning on his 
stick. 

It was only a momentary glimpse, for 
the next moment he had stepped out of 
my range of vision. Asin adream I heard 
the office out. Then, somehow or other, 
I was at the bellows handle, filling Brother 
Josef’s lowly part, until at last, while the 
organ softly played, the coped ministrants 
filed out, a friar silently extinguished the 
altar lights and the chapel was once more 
dim and deserted. The organ ceased; and 
Pater Vedastus was at my side. 

‘Father,”’ I whispered, “that man who 
entered during the service—he has come 
in search of me.” 


HE RAISED a hand in warning, moved 
swiftly to the back of the organ and 
plucked open a low door framed between 
the soaring pipes. He signed to me to go 
inside; I crept through, and he closed the 
door after me. 

As I crouched there I suddenly heard a 
voice, cool and authoritative, speaking 
within a foot of my head. 

“Pater,” it said, “this gentleman is 
from the Berlin police. He has come by 
airplane from Berlin in search of two fugi- 
tives from justice, a man and a girl, im- 
Plicated in this dreadful affair at Cleves 
last night. You were working out-of-doors 
this _afternoon. Did you remark any 
Suspicious-looking strangers?” 

A harsh voice now broke in, a well- 
remembered voice whose mere sound sent 
shivers of terror coursing along my spine. 


a nie 





“They may have separated. When we 
were flying over this part of the forest in 
the early afternoon we observed two fig- 
ures hiding in a thicket. On our return 
over the same spot only one was to be seen. 
That must have been the girl, for gen- 
darmes tell me that toward four o’clock 
this afternoon the man was sighted on the 
far side of the forest. They lost track of 
him again, but they are quite positive he 
was alone. Have you seen anything of 
her—a tall, dark wench? Speak up, man, 
I’m in a hurry!” 

There was a pause; then the deep tones 
of Pater Vedastus made answer, ‘‘I have 
seen no woman, Herr!”’ 


“\7OU understand, of course,’’the Father 
Superior now intervened, ‘‘that no 
woman has access to our inclosure.”’ 

After what appeared to be an eternity 
of waiting I saw a rim of light about the 
entrance to my hiding place, and the door 
swung back. Pater Vedastus stood there, 
beckoning me out. He spoke no word, but 
led the way down the corkscrew steps and 
through a little lobby at the bottom into 
the twilight gloom of the church. There 
he stopped, his sleeves covering his hands, 
his eyes cast down. 

I had expected reproaches, but he made 
none. ‘‘My daughter,” he said, and his 
voice was sad and humble, “if you would 
save yourself you will make for the frontier 
without delay. It is not three kilometers 
from here by the forest track. I will give 
you the key of the forest door by which 
Brother Josef admitted you. Do not fail 
to lock it behind you; you can push the 
key under it. Opposite the forest door you 
will see a path leading through the woods. 
Five minutes’ walk along it will bring you 
to a road; cross it and continue along the 
path. After about two kilometers it divides 
at a birch copse. Take the left-hand fork; 
it leads to a farmyard gate. The frontier 
line passes through this farm. Go through 
the yard, and when you have reached the 
farmhouse you will be in Holland. The 
farmer, Jan van Rossum, a Dutchman, isa 
friend of mine. If you mention my name 
he will give you a bed for the night. But 
you must not start until it is certain that 
our lame visitor has left. Wait here for me 
a little, and if anyone should come, hide in 
the tower lobby.”’ 

I dropped to my knees. ‘‘ Father, I have 
deceived you. But what is worse, I made 
you tell a lie for my sake. I can’t abuse 
your generosity any further unless you'll 
tell me I am forgiven.” 


““T)ON’T kneel to me, my child,’’ he an- 

swered gently. ‘I stand in need of 
forgiveness far more than you. As yet I 
have no contrition for what I did. Pray 
for me, my daughter, and perhaps God 
will hold it to my account that before I 
became a Capuchin in Germany I was a 
naval officer in England.”’ With that he 
drew his cowl before his eyes and vanished 
through the tower door. 

The tears were streaming down my face 
as I rose from my knees. And then a 
hooded figure glided from behind a pillar. 
I had to make a tremendous effort not to 
scream. But at the same instant the cowl 
was dropped and I found myself staring 
with incredulous eyes into a familiar face. 

“Nigel!” I whispered. ‘‘They said you 
were miles away.” 

““So I was,’”’ he retorted; ‘“‘and a devil- 
ish stiff run it was to get back to where I 
left you. I saw Clubfoot pass in a car, and 
it occurred to me that he might be better 
informed as to your whereabouts than I 
was. SoI followed him until I reached the 
monastery and saw his car standing out- 
side on the road. I nipped into the church 
by the public entrance, and seeing that no 
one was about I helped myself to this 
habit, which I found hanging on a hook in 
the sacristy, and hid in one of the side 
chapels. Then, when you appeared ——’”’ 

He broke off as a tall cowled figure 
loomed up in the sanctuary and genu- 
flected before the altar. 

“It’s Pater Vedastus,”’ I said. 

As the father came down the aisle I saw 
that a long brown cloak hung over his arm 





between Genuine 3-MinutTeE Oat Fiakgs and 

ordinary oats until you have tried it in your 
own home. You would never believe that oats 
could be so good. 

Anyone who once learns how appetizing it looks 
in the dish, how delightful its new, nut-like flavor, 
and how eagerly children eat it and thrive on it, 
will never use any other oats. 


Ye will never know the delicious difference 


Many Grocers Are Recommending It 


Thousands of the best grocers all over the coun- 
try are selling 3-Minute Oat Fiaxzs because they 
have tried it in their own homes and because their 
best customers insist upon having it. Your grocer, 
too, will be glad to sell 3-MinuTe Oat Fiaxgs, if 
he is not already doing so, when he knows you and 
your friends want it. 

Cut out the coupon, fill it in and mail it to us 
right now. We will send you by return mail the 
free trial package and our new booklet telling all 
about 3-MinutTeE Oar Fakes. 


Like No Other Oats You Have Ever Tasted 


Perfect grains, still in their hulls, are Fireless 
Cooked—at the Mill—for 12 Hours—in their own 
moisture, in big, tight cookers that retain and 
perfectly blend all the wonderful Food Values and 
thus complete Nature’s plan for a supremely rich, 
easily digestible, deliciously flavored food. Fire- 
less Cooking, as you know, brings out to the 
fullest extent the delicious flavor of any food. It 
breaks down the starch cells to a point where the 
thorough cooking is completed on your stove in 
exactly 3 MinutEs—no more, no less. 


Its Appearance and Flavor‘Delight the Children 


The 3-MiNutTE process not only cP napt a won- 
t derful, new, nut-like flavor, but it also eliminates 
all of the flouriness which would cook intoasoggy, 

lutinous mass, so that 3-MinutTe Oat FLakes 
ane delightfully light, flaky and appetizing in 
the dish. This appetizing appearance and unique, 
nut-like flavor combine to make it the favorite of 
children and adults too. 


Vitamized by Natural ‘Process 


Wise old Mother Nature, planning the perfect food for young 
and old, fills these pris! 3 white oat grains to overflowing 
with her richest food values, including the priceless vitamins— 
what more could be added? The 3-Minute process preserves 
these vitamins in the grains—not a single one 1s ever taken out. 
This processing, of course, costs us 20% to 25% more than the 
ordinary way of preparing ‘‘quick cooking”’ or rolled oats, but is 
justified by the extremely high quality attained in the genuine 
3-Minute Oat Fiakgs. 


Try 3-Minute Oat FlakesThen Enter T his Contest 


It is important for us to learn just which of the many qual- 
ities of 3-Minute Oat Fraxzs appeal most to the women of 
America. We are therefore offering $1,000.00 in cash prizes for 
the best answers to the three questions given in 


Children like it and it’s good for them 


The light flakiness of 3-Minute Oar Faxes entices the eye; 
its new, nut-like flavor pleases the palate; and it’s full of 
Mother Nature’s richest nourishment. 


Ask for a Trial Package and let them taste the difference 








$1] OOO22 
in Cash Prizes 


for 


the Best Answers 
First Prize... .. . .$500.00 
Second Prize. .... 100.00 
Third Prize...... 75.00 
Fourth Prize..... 50.00 
Fifth Prize....... 25.00 
50 Prizes of ...... 5.00 


Why do children prefer 3-Min- 
ute Oat Frakes to any other 
cereal? 

Why is 3-Minute Oat FLakes 
so good for children? 


—" 
. 


a Why should your grocer sell 

3-Minute Oar Frakes? (If he 
isn’t selling it, he'll do so, of 
course, when he learns that 
you want it.) 


Rules of the Contest 


This contest is open to everyone 
except employees of the Three-Min- 
ute Cereals Company. Any contest- 
ant may submit any number of an- 
swers. They must be written on 
standard-size letter paper—8}4 x 11 
inches. May be written on one or 
both sides. If two contestants tie for 
any prize, each will be awarded the 
full amount. No inquiries will be 
acknowledged. Your answer must 
include your grocer’s business name 
and address. Entries close at mid- 
night, November 30, 1928. Winners 
will be announced in this publication 
February, 1929. 


the 


Reger Package 10¢ 
amily Size 25¢ 
Except in Far West and Canada 





Fireless Cooked 
~at the Mill~ 
for I2 Hours 











the panel on the right-hand side of this adver- 
tisement. Your answer will help us, and may 
win you money. It will take only afew moments 
and may be the very one to win the first prize. 


SEND THE COUPON NOW FOR ‘ ah 











A Trial ‘Package Free 


Three-Minute Cereals Company, 802 Sixteenth Street, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Gentlemen: I want to try 3-Minute Oat Fraxes—please 
send me a trial package and your new booklet. 
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croscope shows the perfect condition 
of the centerfold at the end of the 





This photograph taken under a mi- » 


washing test 





ot school and college outfits riers 


mothers are buying these 
sheets PROVED STRONGEST 


IN TESTS 


INCE the results of our wash- 

ing tests became known, num- 
bers of mothers—we learn—are 
buying Dwight Anchor sheets and 
pillow cases to outfit their boys and 
girls for school and college. 


We made these tests to prove the 
superior wearing qualities of 
Dwight Anchors. With sheets of 
seven other brands, we sent Dwight 
Anchors to a laundry for washings 
equal to years of wear at home. 


All the others were badly worn. 
The Dwight Anchors remained 
strong and firm, even at the points 
where sheets wear out fastest— 
hem, selvage and centerfold. 


If you will take the trouble to 
date your Dwight Anchor sheets 
on the woven label sewed to the 
hem so as to give you an actual 
record of their length of service, 
you will find that Dwight Anchors 
outwear any other sheets you have 
ever had. 


To add still more to their excep- - 


tional durability, we are now mak- 
ing them with equal hems top and 
bottom, in order that they may be 
reversed and the wear more evenly 
distributed. ; 


%, Dwight Anchor & 


SHEETS - SHEETING - 


The very best wear possible is 
obtained from the 108 inch sheet— 
which has: the added advantages of 
being more comfortable and also of 
protecting the bed coverings with 
the generous turn over at the top 
that only along sheet makes possible. 


We Have the New 
Colored Sheets, Too 


We are now making the new colored 
sheets and the white sheets with colored 
borders, that are so fashionable—pink, 
blue, nile, maize and orchid—each bed 
set packed in a charming gift box. You 
can wash them in the regular way. 
The colors are fast. 


If, by any chance, you cannot get 
Dwight Anchor sheets and pillow cases 
where you shop, write us for the name 
of the nearest dealer who has them. 
Our guarantee provides that the shop 
must replace any article that is not 
perfect. Everything laundered ready for 
use, of course. Dwight Manufacturing 
Co., Minot, Hooper and Co., Selling 
Agents, 11 Thomas St., New York. 




















Dwight FAnchor}\. 
SHEETSAND PILLOW CASES | 
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Write the date of purchase on the 
woven label and see how long they last 


PILLOW CASES - TUBING 


Manufactured since 1840 
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and that he carried a paper package in his 
hands. “Father,” I cried softly, “‘it’s my 
friend. He’s found me after all!” 

Pater Vedastus was smiling. “So that’s 
where Brother Antonius’ habit went to,” 
he remarked dryly. ‘‘Now be off with 
you, my children! But tell me first, is 
England going to fight?’”’ 

Nigel shrugged his shoulders. 


ATER VEDASTUS, delving into a 
hidden pocket of his habit, dredged up 
a German newspaper. He unfolded the 


_ journal and handed it to Nigel, pointing 


to a paragraph with his finger. In a 


hushed voice Nigel read out: 


“London. Sunday night. Official. Orders 
have been given to the First Fleet, now con- 
centrated at Portland, not to disperse for 
maneuver leave for the present. All ships of 
the Second Fleet are remaining at their home 
ports in proximity to their balance crews.” 


Nigel crushed the paper up in his hands. 
They were shaking, and his face was pale 
with excitement. ‘Poor old Vivian! So 
we pulled it off, after all!” 

“It means war?”’ the friar inquired. 

“Yes, unless Germany and Austria give 
way.” 

Pater Vedastus sighed. ‘‘How excited 
the wardrooms must be! Twenty-two 
years’ service I had to my record with the 
fleet when I heard the call of the religious 
life, and I never saw a shot fired in all that 
time. . But you mustn’t delay, my 
children. It’s time you were off.” 

Nigel was gazing intently at the Ca- 
puchin. Hiseyes werevery blue. ‘‘ Father,” 
he declared earnestly, ‘‘this lady here has 
promised to marry me. Would you—that 
is to say ”’—he stumbled over his words— 
“‘before we say good-by to you I want you 
to hear us exchange that promise; I havea 
special reason for asking. And perhaps 
give us your blessing.”” He turned to me, 
“Olivia, you don’t object?” 

‘‘Not if it will make you happier, Nigel,”’ 
I answered. 

The scene was strangely impressive. We 
exchanged pledges and the Capuchin 
blessed us in a whisper. 

“And now, sir,’’ said Nigel as we rose 
up, ‘‘please go to your cell. We can find 
our way out alone.” 


XV 


T WAS almost half-past nine when at 

length we stole forth from the chapel. 
We had not been walking long when Nigel 
slackened his pace to wait for me. As I 
came up I saw that beyond him the path 
went dipping down between high banks 
to a deep cutting. 

“This is where we cross the road. Dart 
straight over and up the path on the other 
side. I’ll lead the way.” 

He paused an instant to peer out from 
behind the protecting bank, then sprang 
out. Two bounds saw him across. I fol- 
lowed, and forthwith sank up to my ankles 
in slime. At the same instant I heard the 
stutter of an engine, and a car hove in 
sight round a curve in the road. 

Frantically I dragged my feet clear of 
the clinging mud, and with the next step 
was bogged again. My cloak fell off, and 
though I snatched it up and flung it about 
me at once it was too late; I had been 
seen. There was a loud hail from the car, 
followed by a screaming of brakes, and 
then a burst of vivid flame as a pistol 
clanged through the cutting. Darting for- 
ward, Nigel grabbed my hand and hauled 
me by sheer muscular force on to the 
road’s firm center. 

In a second we were between the steep 
banks of the path on the other side. As we 
went I had a glimpse of Clubfoot, erect in 
the tonneau of the car, brandishing a pistol 
and shouting orders. While the car was 
yet under way two men in plain clothes 
tumbled out and started after us. 

We had perhaps thirty yards’ advan- 
tage of our pursuers. The path mounted 
sheerly up, but we were at the top before 
we heard them panting behind us. Now 
we were in the dark woods again. Sud- 
denly we saw before us a gate, set in a 
stone wall, spanning the path ahead. 


At the same moment a twig snapped 
noisily under my foot. Instantly, from 
the darkness under the trees, came a sharp 
challenge, ‘Halt! Wer geht?’ and a sol- 
dier stepped smartly into the center of the 
track, his rifle, with bayonet fixed, threat- 
eningly advanced. 

We stopped irresolute. I felt the quick 
warning pressure of Nigel’s hand upon my 
arm; then he went boldly forward. “Ge- 
lobt sei Jesus Christus, Freund,” he said 
gravely; and I remember marveling to 
find he had contrived to pick up the 
Capuchin greeting. 

The sentry lowered his rifle. ‘‘So,’’ he 
remarked in some kind of drawling patois, 
“die Patres, was?”’ 

“Thanks be that we have found you,” 
Nigel gibbered. ‘‘ We’ve been attacked in 
the forest, good Brother Anselmus here 
and I, by a gang of desperadoes armed 
with revolvers ——’”’ 

The soldier started. ‘Na, ja,” he said 
uneasily, “‘there were shots a while back.” 


Wir every semblance of abject panic 
my shameless young man wrung his 
hands. ‘Ach, du lieber Himmel,’ he |a- 
mented, “‘they’re at our heels.”” He turned 
quickly to me. ‘Run to the farm, Brother 
Anselmus, and alarm the good Van Ros- 
sum!” So saying, he sought to hustle me 
past the soldier. The man, however, 
hoarsely muttering “Back,” elbowed me 
aside and at the same time raised his rifle. 
The next moment Clubfoot, hobbling gro- 
tesquely, came lurching at a smart pace 
from among the trees. He was brought up 
short by the sentry, who with a shout of 
“‘Hande hoch!’’ covered the intruder with 
his rifle. 

Favored by the dimness, I had reached 
the gate unseen. Once through the gate, 
I turned to see whether Nigel was follow- 
ing. As I did so Clubfoot’s voice, part roar, 
part scream, like[the cry of an angry ele- 
phant, reverberated through the clearing. 

A figure had sprung out from the bushes 
and had him by the throat. “Well done, 
comrade,” I heard the sentry cry. Then, 
“You there, stand still or I fire!”’ 

Grundt’s bellow of rage cut across the 
guards’ warning, but he had ceased to 
struggle. He remained, panting audibly, 
his wrists firmly grasped behind him by 
the soldier who stood there. 

All the woods were now astir with foot- 
steps. The measured, slightly unctuous 
voice which Nigel had adopted for his réle 
rang hollow through the glade: “Guard 
him well, friends,’’ he said, ‘‘ while I fetch 
the good Van Rossum and his men with 
ropes to bind your prisoner.’’ He took a 
pace backward. “And you, wretched 
man,” he added, addressing Grundt in 
solemn tones, ‘“‘blaspheme not but repent 
of your sins. And Brother Anselmus and 
I will remember you in our prayers!” 
With that he turned and, hands tucked 
modestly in his capacious sleeves, walked 
toward the gate. 


Hé NEVER hurried his pace but, with 
head bowed as though in meditation, 
marched composedly to where I cowered, 
in a tremor of anxiety, under the shadow 
of a high barn. With a steady hand he un- 
latched the gate and passed through. 

As I turned to follow Nigel a party of 
soldiers burst from the woods and sur- 
rounded the prisoner and his captors. 
But we did not await developments; we 
darted through the yard. “No time for Van 
Rossum,” Nigel whispered and whisked 
his habit over his head. He tossed it, to- 
gether with my cloak, under the farm- 
house porch. Then we ran across the yard 
and out to the road. 

By the time we arrived at the inn to 
which Nigel brought me, two or three 
miles on the Dutch side of the frontier, ! 
had reached the end of my tether. 

I have a vague remembrance of ham 
and eggs and coffee; of a clean white- 
washed bedroom. I fell asleep, but soon 
was awakened by an insistent tapping at 
the door. I heard Nigel’s voice, got uP 
and unlocked the door. 


(Continued on Page 169) 
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-CONDENSED MILK CREAMY FONDANT 


1% cups sifted confectioner’s sugar _ 
% cup acters Sweetened Condensed Milk 
¥% teaspoon vanilla 


Blend confectioner’s sugar gradually into sentenene ae 
using fork. Add flavoring and oe a sR oe = 
t plain between ha 
and creamy. Use this fondan “pee 
Or form into small balls 
meats or as a stuffing for dates. pe wma 
i onut, grated chocolate, 
roll in chopped nuts, grated coc ed rset 
i i tc. For other variations, 
chopped candied fruits, etc. yee nese 
i i green or 
ndant with oil of peppermint, oil of w1 
ace flavor, tint with artificial coloring and form into 


SPANISH CORN PUDDING 

% cup Borden’s Sweetened Condensed Milk 
I can (234 cups) green corn 
% cup chopped green pepper 

2 tablespoons Pimento pepper chopped 
1 tablespoon chopped onion 

I teaspoon salt 





2 eggs, beaten 





Blend together thorou 
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(350° F.) for about 25 mi 























i You con bee, the 
whole book . free | 


twice as rich as ordinary milk because most of the water has been removed. 














, wat rt © bss 
i” 1% CUP 5 tablesPort wing, 1° aa 
\ ble poilet Ad cor pickeen 
\ : ing N res 
\ pocolate ¢ bor m gqua 
\ at birds M e min 7 g frostine 4 desire’ 
2) 
\\ ) ie and st \ cak pirner see 
\\ "Add watet . 
jpocolate - 
of ¢ NEW MAGIc 
\ fi iN THE KITCHEN 
\ 
| =" EW Magic in the Kitchen”! If ever a book 
M, g 
y | lived up to its title, this one does! Prove is 
if it by trying the recipes given here. Com- Vin eeKIGlOUS DISHES - MADE |) 
y pare them with any similar recipes you 


may have been using—and count the difference in cost, time, trouble! 


have given you these recipes to tempt you. We want you to send for 


iplete book. We want you to learn fully the many uses of Eagle Brand Sweet- 
ened Condensed Milk in cooking. 


The remarkable properties of this form of milk have long been known to pro- 


ial caterers, confectioners and bakers. Now, for the first time, these ‘magic 
5 have been collected, in a 64-page book for home cooks. Send for it! 


What is Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk? 


first place, Eagle Brand is not just plain canned milk. It is two ingredients in 
one. “\ rich, smooth blend of full cream country milk and finest sugar—more than 


Ek aole Brand 
eee Nee 


Frankly, we 
the con 


fessio: 
recip 


In the 


And this delicious, creamy mixture combines in the most remarkable way 
with other ingredients—in many cases making entirely new cooking methods 
possible and always giving complete assurance of success in some of the most 
difficult dishes a woman has to make. This in addition to combining greater 
richness with greater economy! All these points are proved by the three recipes 


we have given you. They are proved again and again and again in the new 
recipe book. Send for it! Mail the coupon today! 


Here, too, is a wonderful saving ! 
Eagle Brand will cream-and-sugar your coffee—richly, de- 
liciously —at half the price of separate cream and sugar! 
Try it a week. There is a distinctive something about 
the flavor of coffee creamed in this way for which most 
people develop a decided preference. 





Tur Borpen Company, PRE CUE 
Borden Building, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. : 
‘Please send me the free recipe booklet, “New Magic in the Kitchen.” 
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COARSE PORES 


Venetian Pore Cream. Greaseless astringent cream, 
contracts open pores, corrects their inactivity. 
Smooth over coarse pores at bedtime. $1, $2.50 
FLABBY MUSCLES AND 
SHRUNKEN TISSUES 


Venetian Special Astringent. For flaccid cheeks 
and neck. Lifts and strengthens the tissues, tightens 


the skin. $2.25, $4. 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 
CHICAGO: 70E. Walton PL o BOSTON: 24 Newbury St. © 
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DEMEYER 


Venetian Muscle Oil. A penetrating oil rich in 
the elements which restore sunken tissues or flabby 
muscles. $1, $2.50, $4. 


Venetian Orange Skin Food. Keeps the skin full 


and firm, rounds out wrinkles, lines and hollows. 
$1, $1.35, $2.35, $4.25. 

FINE LINES AND WRINKLES 
Venetian Anti-Wrinkle Cream. Fills out fine lines 


and wrinkles, leaves the skin smooth and firm. E.x- 
cellent for an afternoon treatment at home. $2, $3.50. 


NEW YORK: 673 FIFTH AVENUE 
LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 133 South 18thSt. 0 


ROME: Via Condotti 65 


USE 
Olsabeth VA, ev P 


reparations 


HEN you use Elizabeth Arden’s Preparations 
according to the methods carefully evolved by 
Miss Arden herself, the health and clear beauty of your 


skin are as assured as if you were working under Miss 


WASHINGTON: 1147 Connecticut Ave. 0 
DETROIT: 1253 Washington Blvd. o SAN FRANCISCO: 522 Powell St. 0 LOS ANGELES: 600 West 7th St. 0 BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta o CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleurieso MADRID: 71 Calle Alcala 
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under her bersonal direction 


And be assured of the clear 


loveliness of your skin 


e098 8 





Arden's personal supervision. F.very Preparation has 
been personally planned by Miss Arden for a definite 
purpose—for a particular type of skin. Every treatment 
has first of all been perfected, step by step, by Miss 
Arrden’sown switt, skillful fingers. Io secure the very best 
results be sure that you use every cream, lotion or tonic 
exactly as intended. Cleanse with Venetian Cleansing 
Cream, whose melting purity penetrates every least little 
pore. Wake up your sleepy tissues, give them new zest 
with Skin T onic, or if they are unusually sluggish, brace 
and, invigorate them with Special Astringent. Smooth 
away every tinyroughness with V elva Cream. Fill outde- 
pressinghollowsand weary lines with Orange Skin Food. 


Sor ahncscil sdasihibiose Bi he ran Slizabeth Ada his developed the i er corrective cS eee ee 


Venetian Special Eye Cream. Fills out lines and 
wrinkles around the eyes. Leave a little on the skin 
around the eyes overnight. $1.50. 

SALLOW SKIN 
Venetian Bleachine Cream. A mild bleach and a 
soothing, emollient cream in one. Made of fresh 
lemons. Excellent for face, neck and hands. $1.25. 
Venetian Anti-Brown Spot Ointment. A stimulat- 
ing ointment which is smoothed on the face in the 
form of a mask, after the skin has been thoroughly 
cleansed, toned and nourished. It rejuvenates the 
tissues amazingly. $2.50, $5. 


Write for Elizabeth Arden’s book, “THE QUEST OF THE BEAUTIFUL,” which will tell you how to follow her scientific method in the care of your 
skin at home. And a second book “your MASTERPIECE— YOURSELF, will tell you about Elizabeth Arden’s Home Course for beauty and health. 


On sale at smart shops all over United States, Canada, Great Britain, in the principal cities of Europe, Africa, 
Australasia, the Far East, South America, West Indies, The. Philippines, Porto Rico, and Honolulu, Hawaii. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


BERLIN, W: Lennéstr. 5 
ATLANTIC CITY: Ritz-Carlton Block 


© Elizabeth Arden, 1928 
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Daily 
_lenu 


No problem 
to housewlves 
who know 


La Choy 


LEVER women find the business 


of varying the daily menu to tempt 


the palate of husband and family a 


simple matter. They know how easily 
and quickly Chow Mein, Chop Suey, 
or other of the many delicious Chinese 
dishes can be prepared with LaChoy 


| ingredients. 


Try This Chow Mein Recipe 


¥4 pound of fresh or left over lean pork, veal or 

eef, cut in small pieces. 2 cups celery cut to 
same size. cup of dry onions cut in small 
pieces. 1 can of LaChoy Sprouts. 2 tablespoon- 
fuls LaChoy Soy Sauce. 1 tablespoonful La- 
Choy Brown Sauce. 


Fry the prepared meat until done, adding one 
tablespoon Soy Sauce. Stir constantly. 


Next add celery and onions and a little soup 
stock or the juice from the can of sprouts. Add 
1 tablespoonful LaChoy Brown Sauce and 1 
tablespoonful LaChoy Soy Sauce and cover 
over to cook until vegetables are done. Add 
LaChoy Sprouts and heat thoroughly. Mix 
flour and water as for gravy and add to thicken. 
Spread 1 can of LaChoy noodles on platter, 
then cover with the prepared ingredients and 
serve while hot. 


LaChoy Food Products are sold by 


good grocers everywhere. 
LACHOY FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 


DETROIT, U.S.A. 


WZ 





Chinese 
Food Products 


Imported Soy Sauce—Chow Mein 
oodles—Sprouts—Bamboo 
Shoots—Sub Kum—Water Chest- 


nuts — Brown Sauce —Kumquats 


In the re sid assort- 
ment package is every 
needed Chinese ingredi- 
ent for making real Chop 
Suey and C Mein. 
At your grocer’s or sent 
you direct for $1. ($1.25 
west of the Rockies and 
in Canada.) 








Free Book of Genuine Chinese Recipes 

Fill in and mail this coupon for LaChoy 

Book of Chinese recipes, with 40 tempting 
ishes. Write LaChoy Food Products, Inc. 


etroit, Michigan. 


Name - 





Address_ 


City ae State L 
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(Continued from Page 166) 


Nigel entered quickly. “Olivia, dearest 
heart, I’ve got to go back!”’ 

When the full purport of his words be- 
came clear to me, “Nigel,” I burst out in 
an agony of fear, “‘you’re never going 
back there?’”’ I made a vague gesture in 
the direction of the woods. 

“Don’t make it harder than it is al- 
ready !’’ 

“But—but Clubfoot’s waiting, hunting 
for you, there across the frontier. Why 
should you risk your life again?”’ 

“To win back my good name,” he said 
tensely. His voice was unsteady. He 
paused an instant to control it, then 
added, “I’ve thought it all out, Olivia. I 
could never let you marry me with that 
stain on my record. Active service is my 
one chance of rehabilitating myself, of 
regaining the commission they took away 
from me. If war breaks out within a day 
or two, as I think it will, no agent will have 
such opportunities as will then be mine. 
Today I can still go back; tomorrow it 
may be too late.” 


| Be sobbing now. ‘Oh, my dear,” I 
cried, ‘‘what do I care about your com- 
mission? If you fall into Grundt’s hands 
he will have no mercy. If they should kill 
you what will become of me?”’ And I 
broke down utterly. 

He took me in his arms again, trying to 
console me.with loving words. If the war 
crisis passed he would soon be back in 
England; meanwhile he would communi- 
cate with me through a special channel he 
had proposed in a letter he had written to 
his chief, which he gave me. If war broke 
out ——— The blue eyes shone with their 
old light as he assured me of his ability to 
keep clear of Clubfoot. 

I looked into his face. ‘‘Tell me, Nigel, 
did you always mean to go back, once you 
had brought me into safety?”’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘It came to me 
suddenly last night in the chapel. When 
the Father showed me that newspaper 
and I knew we had won through, I sud- 
denly seemed to see my duty.” 

“Then that was why you asked Pater 
Vedastus to bless us?”’ 

He grew rather embarrassed. ‘‘ You must 
have thought me devilish sentimental. 
But I wanted’’—his voice grew warm— 
“‘oh, sweetheart, I wanted so desperately 
to go with you to England! I thought 
that if I could hear you repeat your prom- 
ise there before the altar it would give me 
strength to do what was right.” 

“T felt as though we were being mar- 
ried,” I said. ‘‘I’m glad you had the idea, 
Nigel. Now I know that we belong to 
each other for always.” 

Nigel caught.up my two hands in his. 
“God bless you for saying that,’’ he mur- 
mured brokenly. ‘Then you’ll wait for 
me?” 

My eyes were moist. “You know I 
will.” 

I have often wondered since whether he 
had a premonition of what Fate had in 
store for us. For one instant those eyes 
with their turquoise sheen rested on my 
face as though Nigel wished to stamp my 
features on his memory. Then, “‘Good-by, 
beloved,’’ he murmured in a choking voice 
and, dropping my hand, turned away. I 
never saw Nigel Druce again. 


HAT is my story; the last chapter is 
soon told. 

Dulcie and Jim met me in London. I 
delivered my precious document to Nigel’s 
chief, and then I settled down to wait. It 
was four days before I had word of Nigel — 
four days of torturing anxiety during 
which I hardly slept or ate. On the Satur- 
day evening following my return I was 
sitting alone in the garden at Dulcie’s 
and thinking about Nigel. The telephone 
rang, and I went indoors to answer it. 

“‘A message for Miss Dunbar,” said a 
well-bred voice. ‘‘He’s all right, and he 
says you’re not to worry.” 

“Oh, please,” I pleaded, ‘“‘won’t you 
tell me where I can write to him?” 

“‘I’m sorry, but we have no address.” 


Then the fog of war descended, and 
Nigel Druce was swallowed up-as utterly 
as though he had never lived. Weeks of 
torture passed; the Marne was fought and 
won, and the battle for the Channel ports 
was raging before I heard again. A second 
mysterious telephone call, this time to the 
hospital where I was working, informed 
me that “he” was doing very well and 
asked to be remembered; just that and 
nothing more. 

Thereafter, at irregular intervals, but 
usually about once a month, a meager 
message from the office told me that he 
was still alive. And then all tidings 
ceased. 

It was one day last June that the chief 
sent for me. He was very gentle, but he 
made it quite clear that I must give up 
hope. If I wished I was free to approach 
the Red Cross and the other organiza- 
tions which endeavored to trace the miss- 
ing; he would help me in any way he 
could. 

I have tried every source in vain. I 
had hoped that peace would bring us news. 
But the Armistice was signed six weeks 
ago, and still there are no tidings. It is 
two days to Christmas, when Bill is com- 
ing for his answer. 

Last night I read through what I have 
written, and as I read I had the feeling 
that from my pages my Nigel stepped 
back into my life; I cannot believe that 
he is dead. 

Poor Bill! Dulcie will be furious; but 
what can I do? 


E IS alive and on his way home to me! 

Tonight I had his wireless from Con- 
stantinople—so tender, so full of love that 
I seem to hear the echo of his dear voice 
crying out to me from the air above the 
sleeping downs. 

And the chief brought me fuller news. 
Nigel was in a hospital at Constantinople. 
From a statement he had given to the 
British Mission there it appeared that 
during the March offensive he had been 
compelled to flee from Belgium and had 
made his way down to the Balkans as a 
drover accompanying a cattle train. 

Thence he had drifted to Adrianople, 
where he was arrested as a suspect and 
sent to a civilian internment camp in Asia 
Minor. He had escaped from there but 
was wounded in the foot by a sentry and 
had lain hidden for months in a Turkish 
village, where eventually a Red Crescent 
unit had found him delirious with typhoid. 
He was now convalescent and on his way 
home to England. 

“He'll have something to tell us, I 
shouldn’t wonder,’’ the big man said 
placidly; ‘‘and I’ll have something to tell 
him. I’ve been thinking it’s time he had a 
commission.” 

I gasped. ‘‘ You mean—you mean he'll 
be reinstated?” 

He held me with his eye. “‘So you know 
about that old business, do you?” 

“‘He told me, before he asked me to 
marry him.” 


HE chief grinned genially. “‘So that’s 

the way of it, eh? Well, we’re making 
a fresh start. The only fellow I know about 
is Nigel Druce, and he’s getting a com- 
mission in the Intelligence with the rank of 
major. And, by the way, have a look 
through the New Year’s Honors in tomor- 
row’s papers. I shouldn’t wonder if you 
didn’t find his name there—something to 
do with a D. S. O.” 

I flung my arms round the chief’s neck 
and kissed him. ‘‘You’ve made me so 
happy!”’ I said. 

“Wait,” he put in. “Since I can’t get 


youa D.S. O., much as you have deserved ° 


it, I’ve asked Cartier’s to send you along a 
bangle.” 

On that, of course, I had to kiss him 
again. 

He was not greatly put out. “Lucky 
beggar, Druce,’’ he rumbled. ‘What I 
say about this job of ours is that the young 
fellows have all the fun. Ady 

And now I am waiting for my Nigel. 


THE END 
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Made of Denton a 
Durable Soft- 
Knit Fabric. 


Unbleached cot- 
ton with a little 
finest wool to carry off 
perspiration. Wonder- 
fully soft and warm. 

Extra heavy romper 
feet. (patented.) 

Flexible rubber 
buttons. 

Extra full Drop Seat 
on all sizes. (patented.) 


Sizes 0, 1 and 2 open down back. 


Sizes 3 to 14 open 
down front, as-is more 
convenient for boys. 
All children from 3 up 
like to button their own 
garments. In the small- 
er of these sizes, if the 
mother prefers she can 
easily sew front opening 
part way up. 

Amply proportioned, 
finely tailored, ideal for 
camping, touring or 
fresh air sleeping. 

Insist on Genuine 
Dentons. Trade mark 
tag attached to each 
Denton garment. 


Sold by 5,500 leading 


Two Piece Denton Stores. 
Sizes 0, l and 2 If your dealer does not have 
them, write us. 


Dr. Denton 
Sleeping Garment Mills, 


Centreville, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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You now have the choice of 4 Hour Valspar, or Regular Valspar, or Valspar Lacquer. 













































4 Hour Valspar is especially designed to give the maximum service and beauty on floors 
and all zndoor surfaces with the added advantage of drying quickly—in two to four hours. 





Regular Valspar is the supreme finish for outdoor surfaces. Its resistance to sun, 
tain, snow and ice makes Regular Valspar’s sturdy beauty well-nigh invulnerable. 





Valspar Brushing Lacquer is used for purposes of decoration where excep- 
tional speed of drying is essential. Valspar Lacquer dries in about 
twenty minutes ready for use. 
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Outdoor 
Use 


For 
Indoor 
Use 


<4 Hour 
VALSPAR 


CLEAR AND IN COLORS 
The new 4 Hour Valspar 
offers you genuine 
Valspar protection in 
the first successful speed- 
varnish. This remarkable 
quick-drying interior varnish 
reduces drying-time to 4 hours 
or less. Now you can Valspar 
furniture, floors, woodwork, etc., — 
either clear or with beautiful colors, 
in the morning and use them 
in the afternoon. For quick results 
which last—use 4 Hour Valspar! 


All three Valspar products offer you the colors which are most 
in demand today, in addition to the “Clear” (transparent) 
Varnish or Lacquer. 


All three Valspar products are waterproof, heat-proof 
and wear-proof. Any product which bears the 
name Valspar will stand the famous Valspar 
boiling water test. This is your assur- 
ance of long-lived beauty and protection. 


CLEAR AND 1n COLORS 


The Regular Valspar— 

which, during the past 20 

years, has made the Valspar 

name famous—remains the 
perfect varnish for outdoor use. 
Valspar your boat, your auto- 
mobile—anything and everything 
which must face the elements, 
for that staunch beauty which 
survives not only use, but abuse. 
Neither bliste-ing sun, sleet, ocean 
sptay—nor even live steam — can mat ot 


damage any surface protected by Valspar! 
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This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 
VALENTINE & COMPANY, 388 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c for each 40c sample can of colors specified at 
right. (Not over three samples of Valspar, Clear or in Colors, 


Colors used in above illustrations 
Floor is being painted with 4 Hour Valspar—Tudor Brows: 
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The words, addressed by one potentate 
to another with such a diplomatic mixture 
of flattering devotion and ornate self- 
confidence were, apparently, exactly what 
were required. At any rate the expedition 
was crowned with success. 

The secret of its purpose was well kept, 
and one day toward the end of June, 1596, 
the English armament suddenly appeared 
in the bay of Cadiz. At the first moment 
an injudicious decision might have led to 
a disaster; the commanders had ordered a 
hazardous assault to be made by land, and 
it was only with difficulty that Raleigh 
persuaded them to change their plan and 
attack on the water. 

Within fourteen hours all was over. The 
Spanish fleet was destroyed, and the town 
with all its strength and riches fell to the 
English. Among the Spaniards the disor- 
ganization was complete; panic and folly 
had seized upon them. 

By a curious chance the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia was governor of Andalusia. As if 
it were not enough to have led the Armada 
to its doom, it was now reserved for him 
to preside over the destruction of the most 
flourishing city of Spain. He hurried to 
the scene of action, wringing his hands in 
querulous despair. 

“This is shameful,” he wrote to King 
Philip. “‘I told your Majesty how neces- 
sary it was to send me men and money, 
and I have never even received an answer. 
So now I am at my wit’s end.”’ 

He was indeed. The West Indian fleet 
of fifty merchantmen, laden with treasure 
worth eight million crowns, had fled into 
an inner harbor, where it lay in helpless 
confusion, awaiting its fate. Essex had 
ordered it to be seized, but there were 
delays among subordinates, and the un- 

happy duke saw what must be done. He 
instantly gave commands; the whole fleet 
was set on fire; a faint smile, the first in 
seven years, was seen to flit across the 
face of Medina Sidonia; at last, in that 
intolerable mass of blazing ruin, he had 
got the better of his enemies! 

While the honors of the sea fight went to 
Raleigh, Essex was the hero on shore. He 
had led the assault on the city; his dash 
and bravery had carried all before them; 
and when the victory was won his human- 
ity had put a speedy end to the excesses 
that were usual on such occasions. Priests 
and churches were spared, and three thou- 
sand nuns were transported to the main- 
land with the utmost politeness. 


Essex Gets a Library 


Ts English occupied Cadiz for a fort- 
night. Essex proposed that they should 
fortify the town and remain there until 
the queen’s pleasure was known. When 
this was disallowed by the council of war 
he suggested a march into the interior of 
Spain; and on this also being negatived 
he urged that the fleet should put out to 
sea, lie in wait for the returning West In- 
dian treasure ships and seize the vast 
booty they were bringing home. 

Once more he met with no support; it 

wis decided to return to England immedi- 
atcly. A great ransom was raised from 
the inhabitants of Cadiz, the town was 
dismantled and destroyed and the Eng- 
lish sailed away. As they coasted back 
along the shores of Portugal they could 
not resist a raid upon the unlucky town 
of Faro. 
_ The plunder was considerable, and it 
included one unexpected item—the price- 
less library of Bishop Jeronymo Osorio. 
The spectacle of so many marvelous vol- 
umes rejoiced the heart of the literary gen- 
eral, and he reserved them for himself as 
his share of the loot. 

On the same day on which Essex sailed 
from Cadiz, something of the highest mo- 
ment was done in England. Elizabeth 
made Robert Cecil her secretary in name 





a in fact. 


Elizabeth and Essex 


(Continued from Page 10) 


That he had exercised the functions of 
the office for several years had not nec- 
essarily implied his continuance in that 
position. But now he sat at his table, 
writing; and his presence was sweet and 
grave. There was an urbanity upon his fea- 
tures, some kind of explanatory gentleness, 
which, when he spoke, was given life and 
meaning by his exquisite elocution. He 
was all mild reasonableness—or so it ap- 
peared, until he left his chair, stood up 
and unexpectedly revealed the stunted 
discomfort of deformity. 

While he labored his inner spirit waited 
and watched. He inspected the career of 
Essex with serious concern. Yet perhaps 
in some quite different manner something, 
sometime—almost never —might be done. 
Ata moment of crisis a faint, a hardly per- 
ceptible impulsion might be given. It 
would be nothing but a touch—unbe- 
trayed by the flutter of an eyelid, as one 
sat at table—not from one’s hand, which 
would continue writing, but from one’s foot. 
We can only obscurely conjecture at what 
happened under the table. 


The Queen's Displeasure 


SSEX returned, triumphant and glori- 

ous. He was the hero of the hour. 
A shattering blow had been dealt to the 
hated enemy, and in the popular opinion 
it was to the young earl, so daring, so chiv- 
alrous, so obviously romantic, that the 
victory was due. The old lord admiral had 
played no great part in the affair, and the 
fact that the whole expedition would have 
been a failure if the advice of Raleigh had 
not been followed at the critical moment 
was unknown. 

There seemed, in fact, to be only one 
person in England who viewed the return 
of the conqueror without enthusiasm; 
that person was the queen. 

Never was the impossibility of foretell- 
ing what Elizabeth would do next more 
completely exemplified. Instead of wel- 
coming her victorious favorite in raptur- 
ous delight she received him with intense 
irritation. Something had happened to 
infuriate her; it was a question of money. 

She had put down £50,000 for the ex- 
penses of the expedition, and what was 
she to get in return? Only, apparently, 
demands for more money to pay the sea- 
men’s wages. It was, she declared, just 
as she had expected. She had foreseen it 
all; she had known from the very first 
that everyone would make a fortune out 
of the business except herself. 

With infinite reluctance she disgorged 
another £2,000 to keep the wretched sea- 
men from starvation. But she would have 
it all back; and Essex should find that he 
was responsible. 

There certainly had been enormous 
leakages. The Spaniards themselves con- 
fessed to a loss of several millions, and the 
official estimate of the booty brought back 
to England was less than £13,000. Wild 
rumors were flying of the strings of pearls, 
the chains of gold, the golden rings and 
buttons, the chests of sugar, the casks of 
quicksilver, the damasks and the Portu- 
guese wines that had suddenly appeared 
in London. 

The queen’s displeasure was increased’ 
by another consideration. The blaze of 
popularity that surrounded the earl was 
not to her liking. She did not approve of 
anyone’s being popular except herself. 

“T have a crabbed fortune that gives 
me no quiet,” Essex wrote, ‘and the sour 
food I am fain still to digest may. breed 
sour humours.”’ It was an odd premoni- 
tion; but he brushed such thoughts aside. 
In spite of everything, he would struggle 
to keep his temper and ‘‘as warily watch 
myself from corrupting myself as I do 
seek to guard myself from others.” 

His patience and forbearance were soon 
rewarded. News came that the West 
Indian fleet, laden with twenty million 
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every-day. foods 


We designed this new idea in recipe sets, as an aid to 
those who must plan and prepare three meals a day 
for an ever-empty family. A series of notable recipes 
printed on cards, together with a handy little file box 
in which to keep them. You will also enjoy reading 
Flavia’s Flavor Talk No. 5. This complete recipe out- 
fit is free. Just fill out and mail the coupon—today,. 


“That flavor called French” is so entirely different 
from the taste of other mustards, that it gives new and 
appetizing savor to hot or cold meats, to salads, to 
sauces and gravies. In cooked dishes, French’s Pre- 
pared Mustard, rightly used, gives a most tempting zest. 


For French’s Mustard is made according to an exclu- 
sive formula—the choicest mustard seeds are com- 
bined with certain savory spices into a perfect 
harmony of flavor— 


THAT FLAVOR CALLED FRENCH 


Send the coupon for 
Flavia’s Flavor Talk 
No. 5 to help you plan 
new and interesting 
menus. Also a set o' 
French’s Recipe Cards 
& for making savory 
salads, D pa es, dress- 
& ings and other appetiz- 
ing dishes. Send the 
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Write for Aunt Ellen's recipe for 
Dream Fritters. These fat, tender frit- 
ters are taken from the skillet just 
when their inner cheese starts to melt, 

and their outer edges are crisp 


and butter-brown! Address Hi 


“s > ” Reg. U.S. 
Aunt Ellen,'’ The Pat. O 
Srivesia. 
Kitchen, Dept. L, 
» ~= Erie, Penna. 


ome at this 


skillet, frosty-white! 

Inside and out it is: Gris- 

wold’s famous cast iron skillet, 
nickeled over till lustrous white. Wash 
it in hot suds, dry its silvery top and 
bottom with your whitest dish towel 
: at every easy washing, you will 
have pleasure in keeping its beauty 
fresh and shining. 

Sear the steak over and over on just 
its hot, bright surface. Pack all parts of 
a chicken inside it, and cover up with 
its self-basting cover. 

If you are truly accustomed to the 
masterpieces that Griswold Tite-Top 
Skillets turn out (all those famous iron 
skillets) . . . then we can’t ask you to 
expect a tenderer steak, amore enchant- 
ing fried chicken, than normal. For this 
silvery skillet performs with exactly like 
perfection! But we do promise you a 
clean, bright beauty in skillets you have 
not known before. At prices scarcely 
higher than those for the regular cast 
iron. 60 cents to $3.85 for the skillets 
with this white nickel finish. 60 cents 
to $2.65 for their self-basting covers. 
$3 to $10.25 for Cast Iron Tite-Top 
Dutch Ovens wearing the same frosty 
glisten. The Griswold Mfg. Co., Dept. 
L, Erie, Penna. 


How to ‘“‘waterless-cook’’ with the skillet 
... barbecue a ham .. . “ Swiss" a steak— 
are all told you in the ‘‘ Aunt Ellen Booklet 
on Waterless Cooking.”” Have you your 
copy? Fifty famous recipes by Aunt Ellen. 
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ducats, had entered the Tagus only two 
days after the English had departed. It 
seemed clear that if the plan urged by 
Essex had been adopted—if the armament 
had waited off the coast of Portugal, as 
he had advised—the whole huge treasure 
would have been captured. 

Elizabeth had a sudden revulsion. Was 
it possible that she had been unjust, un- 
generous? Certainly she had been mis- 
informed. Essex swam up into high 
favor, and the queen’s anger, veering 
round full circle, was vented upon his 
enemies. Sir William Knollys, the earl’s 
uncle, was made a member of the privy 
council and comptroller of the household. 
’ The Cecils were seriously alarmed, and 
Burghley, trimming his sails to the chang- 
ing wind, thought it advisable, at the next 
council, to take the side of Essex in the 
matter of the Spanish ransoms. 

But the move was not successful. Eliza- 
beth turned upon him in absolute fury. 
“My lord treasurer,” she roared, “either 
for fear or favor, you regard my lord of 
Essex more than myself. You are a mis- 
creant! You are a coward!” 

The poor old man tottered away in a 
shaken condition. He considered the whole 
situation carefully, and he came to the con- 
clusion that perhaps, after all, he had made 
a mistake in his treatment of the Bacons. 
Would that young nobleman have ever 
reached so dangerous an eminence without 
the support of his nephews? Did not they 
supply him with just that intellectual 
stiffening, that background of sense and 
character, which his unstable temperament 
required? Was it possibly still not too late 
to detach them? 

He could but try. 

Anthony was obviously the more active 
and menacing of the two, and if he could 
be won over —— He sent Lady Russell, 
the sister of his wife, and Lady Bacon on 
an embassy to her nephew, bearing con- 
ciliatory messages and offers of employ- 
ment and reward. 

The conversation was long but fruit- 
less—Anthony would not budge an inch. 
He was irrevocably committed to the earl, 
whom he worshiped with the somber pas- 
sion of an invalid; his uncle’s early neglect 
of him could never be forgiven or forgot- 
ten; and as for his cousin Robert, his ha- 
tred of him was equaled only by his scorn. 

In truth, the dreams of Anthony seemed 
to be on the brink of fulfillment; it was 
difficult to conceive what could prevent 
Essex from becoming before long the real 
ruler of England. His ascendancy over 
Elizabeth appeared to be complete. Her 
personal devotion had not lessened with 
time; on the contrary it seemed now to be 
reénforced by a growing recognition of his 
qualities as a soldier and a statesman. The 
Cecils bowed before him; Raleigh was not 
admitted to the royal presence; no other 
rivals were visible. 


He Did Net Forget Friends 


OMINATING the council table, he 
shouldered the duties and responsibili- 
ties of high office with vigor and assurance. 
Work poured in upon him; he had, he said, 
“‘to provide for the saving of Ireland, the 
contenting of France, the winning of the 
Low Countries to such conditions as they 
are yet far from; and the discovering and 
preventing of practices and designs, which 
are more and greater than ever.” 

In the midst of so much business and so 
much success he did not forget his friends. 
His conscience pricked him on the score of 
Thomas Bodley, whom he had tried to 
make secretary. 

He bethought him of the library of 
Bishop Jeronymo Osorio, seized so unex- 
pectedly on that summer day at Faro. 
Bodley should have it—it was the very 
thing. And Bodley did have it; and such 
was the curious beginning of the great 
library that bears his name. 

Success, power, youth, royal favor, pop- 
ular glory—what was lacking in the good 
fortune of the marvelous earl? Only one 
thing, perhaps; and that, too, now was 
given him—the deathless consecration of 
Art. A supreme poet, blending together 


with the enchantment of words the love- 
liness of an hour and the vastness of 
human destiny, bestowed a splendid im- 
mortality upon the 
noble peer, 
Great England’s glory and the world’s wide 
wonder, 
Whose dreadful name late through all Spain 
did thunder, 
And Hercules’ two pillars standing near 
Did make to quake and fear: 
Fair branch of honor, flower of chivalry, 
That fillest England with thy triumph’s fame, 
Joy have thou of thy noble victory. 


The prowess and the person of Essex stand 
forth, lustrous and dazzling, before all 
eyes. 

Yet there was one pair of eyes—and one 
only—that viewed the gorgeous spectacle 
without blinking. The cold viper gaze of 
Francis Bacon, heedless of the magnifi- 
cence of the exterior, pierced through to 
the inner quiddity of his patron’s situa- 
tion and saw there nothing but doubt and 
danger. 

With extraordinary courage and pro- 
found wisdom he chose this very moment— 
the apex, so it seemed, of Essex’s career— 
to lift his voice in warning and exhorta- 
tion. In a long letter, composed with 
elaborate solicitude and displaying at once 
an exquisite appreciation of circumstances, 
a consummate acquaintance with the con- 
ditions of practical life and a prescience 
that was almost superhuman, he explained 
to the earl the difficulties of his position, 
the perils that the future held in store for 
him and the course of conduct by which 
those perils might be avoided. 


Bacon's Opinions 


VERYTHING, it was obvious, hinged 

upon the queen; but Bacon perceived 
that in this very fact lay not the strength 
but the weakness of Essex’s situation. 

He projected himself into Elizabeth’s 
dark consciousness: ‘‘A man of a nature 
not to be ruled; that hath the advantage 
of my affection, and knoweth it; of an 
estate not grounded to his greatness; ofa 
popular reputation; of a militar depend- 
ence”’—what might not come of such con- 
sideration? ‘I demand,” he _ wrote, 
“‘whether there can be a more dangerous 
image than this represented to any mon- 
arch living, much more to a lady, and of 
Her Majesty’s apprehension?”’ 

It was essential that the whole of Es- 
sex’s behavior should be dominated by an 
effort to remove those suspicions from 
Elizabeth’s mind. He was to take the ut- 
most pains to show her that he was not 
“opiniastre and unrulable”’; he was “‘to 
take all occasions, to the Queen, to speak 
against popularity and popular courses 
vehemently, and to tax it in all others”; 
above all, he was utterly to eschew any ap- 
pearance of “militar dependence.” 

“Herein,” wrote Bacon, “‘I cannot suf- 
ficiently wonder at your Lordship’s 
course. For Her Majesty loveth 
peace. Next she loveth not charge. 
Thirdly, that kind of dependence maketh 
a suspected greatness.” 

But there was more than that. Bacon 
clearly realized that Essex was not cut out 
to be a general; Cadiz, no doubt, had 
gone off well; but he distrusted these 
military excursions, and he urged the earl 
to indulge in no more of them. There were 
rumors that he wished to be made the 
master of the ordnance; such thoughts 
were most unwise. 

Let him concentrate upon the council; 
there he could control military matters 
without taking a hand in them. 

And if he wished for a new office let 
him choose one that was now vacant and 
was purely civilian in its character—let 
him ask the queen to make him the lord 
privy seal. 

No advice could have been more bril- 
liant or more pertinent. If Essex had fol- 
lowed it how different would his history 
have been! But—such are the curious im- 
perfections of the human intellect—while 


(Continued on Page 174) 
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T’S so much easier 
to shop if you take 
the New Kirsch 


Book with you... 


So many different draping 
effects for windows and 
doors ... so much color to 
be blended into harmony 
in themodern home...such 
vast variety of charming 
fabrics from which to choose...no wonder the 
choice of drapery treatments is sometimes such a 
bewildering task! 


Inexpensive Kirsch Exten- 
sion Rods fit doors and 
windows of any width, 
and are suited to every 
style of draping. 


But it need not be. ‘Pick out the windows that look 
like yours” from the pages of the New Kirsch Book 
... take it with you when you shop .. . choose your 
drapery hardware first . . . and you will find the selec- 
tion of drapery materials immensely simplified. 


The New Kirsch Book reflects the ideas of leading 
interior decorators, authorities especially in the crea- 
tion of window and door draping effects. Its sugges- 
tions for treatments, fabrics, color are authentic... in 
faultless taste, and exquisitely reproduced. The Kirsch 
Book is clearly and simply written to be of greatest 
practical help to home owners and home decorators. 


Here are illustrated numerous drapery effects for win- 
dows and doors of all types . . . practical color schemes 
are pictured, with an easy guide for obtaining count- 
less other harmonies . . . and correct drapery hardware 
suggested for every purpose in enduring modes. Then, 
too, there are pages of helpful information about 
laundering and dyeing your present draperies . . . the 
correct way to make and hang them .. . how to adapt 
your curtains to the modish new decorative hardware. 


Twenty million women, in the past 20 years, have 
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realized that there is an important difference in dra- 
pery hardware. These 20,000,000 chose Kirsch drapery 
hardware . . . not only because the Kirsch line offered 
almost limitless variety for selection, but because Kirsch 
leadership and reputation insured the utmost in value 
and beauty for their money. 


Regardless of the type of windows in your home or 
the drapery treatments selected, Kirsch Perfected Draw 
Cord Equipment makes possible for you all the beauty 
... the luxury. . . the privacy of draw curtains. Where 
you desire the hardware to be inconspicuous there is 
the Kirsch flat rod with cords that cannot tangle or 
knot, concealed inside . . . draperies overlap at the cen- 
ter for complete privacy ... they may be taken down 
and put up again without disturbing the hardware. 


Kirsch Better Wood Poles offer luxurious style, in 
many rich and varied color combinations . . . with this 
exclusive Kirsch feature .. .whether drawn by hand or 
concealed draw cord, the rings glide smoothly and 
silently over poles of any design without marring 
the finish. 


Kirsch Atavio Work strikes a gayer ornamental note 
... distinctive designs in durable cast aluminum ...a 


YOURS 


wide variety of lovely color combinations. And dra- 
peries, hung on the same rod with the ornaments, 
may be drawn by hand or by concealed draw cord. 


An even more luxurious mode. . . Kirsch Wrought 
Iron Drapery Hardware... . each piece hand-hammered 
by a master craftsman, and never exactly duplicated. 


Kirsch originated the flat extension rod . .. the rod 
that will not sag, rust or tarnish. In addition to the 
familiar brass (already in use at 100,000,000 

windows) the inexpensive Kirsch Exten- 

sion Rod is 

now offered in 

two beautiful 

new colors... 

in dainty old 

ivory and rich 

statuary bronze, 

to harmonize 

with thé wood- 

work ...and at 

no addi- 

™ tional cost. 


Mail the cou- 
pon today for 
theNewKirsch 
Book. It will be 
sent promptly, 
without charge. 


Kirsch Better Wood Poles 

... colorful and practical... 

cost only $3.50 to $6.00 a 
window, including pole, 
brackets, rings and end orna- 
ments...in any combination of colors. 





KIRSCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
401 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Kirsch Manufacturing Company of Canada, Ltd., Woodstock, Ont. 


You may send me the New Kirsch Book without charge. 
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6 esac can only suggest the fasci- 
nation of this wonder-winter- 
land of Southern California, with its 
mellow sunshine, gorgeous flowers, 
orange trees golden with ripening fruit 
—and,close by snow-capped mountains! 


Pictures tell more. If you'll mail the 
coupon for a new photographic text- 
book, ‘*Southern California Through 
the Camera,’’ you'll name a hundred 
reasons why you should spsne the 
coming winter in this astounding coun- 
try, where climate, scenery, novel sights 
and contrasts are without equal. 


Think of Southern California winter 
days of gentle sub-tropical sunwarmth 
—under date palm trees, motoring by 
vast pie groves or playing golf on 
any one of 65 evergreen courses! Or, the 
health betterment that such a climate 
change means to old and young alike! 
Return home next spring Jfreshad and 
invigorated in body and mind. 


Get the thrill of the whole winter 
season in Southern California! Let the 
healing sunshine work its health won- 
ders. Come early. Enjoy the blooming 
‘seypadien and pepper trees, the mile- 
ong stretch of deodars ablaze with 
Christmas lights, and Pasadena’s 
Tournament of Roses and the East- 
West football game New Year's Day! 


Orange groves and mountains sur- 
round Los Angeles, while the placid 
blue Pacific is but a few miles away. 
Wide, palm-lined boulevards lead to 
Old Spanish Missions and every other 
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Il winter long! 


Outdoor joys o 
in Southern California 


Spring 





The lure of the Winter Desert—and snow-crowned Mt. Jacinto. 


interest spot. Hollywood adjoins this 
Pacific Coast metropolis. Los Angeles 
offers all the joys of modern metropol- 
itan life, with its great hotels, theaters, 
and cafés. Los Angeles County is among 
the country’s richest in natural re- 
sources, its agricultural products alone 
approximating $95,000,000. 


Death Valley and the Mojave—vast, 
glorious stretches of silent desert wastes 
—are the winter vogue as never before; 
such charming oases as Palm Springs, 
Furnace Creek Ranch, Stovepipe Wells! 


But mail the coupon for the book if 
you'd know the winter “‘spell’’ of 
Southern California. 


Southern 
California 


‘A trip abroad in your own America” 





aad 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. 10-J, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Please send me your free booklet about Southern California 
vacations. Also booklets telling especially of the attractions and 
opportunities in the counties which I have checked. 














O Los Angeles (Santa Barbara 
CO Los Angeles Sports 0 San Die; 
D San Bernardino O Riversi 
CO Orange 0 Ventura 
Name 
Street. 
City. State 
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Bacon’s understanding was absolute in 
some directions, in others it no less com- 
pletely failed. With his wise and search- 
ing admonitions he mingled other counsel 
which was exactly calculated to defeat 
the end he had in view. 

Profound in everything but psychology, 
the actual steps which he urged Essex to 
take in order to preserve the queen’s favor 
were totally unfitted to the temperament 
of the earl. 

Bacon wished his patron to behave with 
the Machiavellian calculation that was 
natural to his own mind. Essex was to 
enter into an elaborate course of flattery, 
dissimulation and reserve. 

Such counsels were either futile or dan- 
gerous. How was it possible that the 
frank impetuosity of Essex should ever 
bend itself to these crooked ways? 

His spirit, wayward, melancholy, and 
splendid, belonged to the Renaissance— 
the English Renaissance, in which the con- 
flicting currents of ambition, learning, re- 
ligion and lasciviousness were so subtly 
intervolved. He lived and moved in a 
superb uncertainty. He did not know 
what he was or where he was going. He 
could not resist the mysterious domina- 
tions of moods—intense, absorbing and 
utterly at variance with one another. 

He turned aside sud- 
denly from the exciting 
whirl of business and 
politics to adore alone, in 
some inner room, the sen- 
suous harmonies of 
Spenser. He dallied dan- 
gerously with court beau- 
ties; and then went to 
meditate for hours upon 
the attributes of the 
Deity in the cold church 
of St. Paul. 

He was sent for by the 
queen. He came into her 
presence, and another 
series of contradictory 
emotions overwhelmed 
him. Affection, admira- 
tion, exasperation, mockery—he felt them 
all by turns and sometimes, so it seemed, 
simultaneously. It was difficult to escape 
the prestige of age, royalty and success; 
it was impossible to escape the fascination 
of that rare intellect, with its alluring 
sinuosities and all the surprises of its gay 
vitality. 

His mind, swept along by hers, danced 
down delightful avenues. What happy 
twists! What new delicious vistas! 

And then—what had happened? The 
twists had grown abrupt, unaccountable, 
ridiculous. His head spun. There was 
the way, plain and clear before them; but 
she insisted upon whisking round innum- 
erable corners, and all his efforts could not 
keep her straight. She was a preposter- 
ous, obstinate old woman, fluctuating only 
when she should be firm, and strong in 
nothing but perversity. 


In the Depths of Despair 


HY was he where he was? Why had 
he any influence whatever? It was 
not only obvious, it was-ludicrous, disgust- 
ing—he satisfied the peculiar cravings of 
a virgin of sixty-three. How was this to 
end? His heart sank, and as he was about 
to leave her he caught something inex- 
plicable in those extraordinary eyes. He 
hurried home to his wife, his friends, his 
sisters; and then, in his great house by 
the River, one of those physical collapses 
which from his boyhcod had never been 
long absent would come upon him. 
Incapable of thought or action, shiver- 
ing in the agonies of ague, he would lie for 
cays in melancholy and darkness upon his 


But, after all, he could not resist the 
pressure of circumstances, the nature of 
the time, the call to do and to lead. His 
vital forces returned to him, bringing with 
them the old excitements of adventure 
and jealousies of ambition. Spain loomed 
as ever upon the horizon; she had not been 





crushed at Cadiz; the snake was still = 


gerous and must be scotched again. There 
was talk of another expedition; if there 
was one, how could he leave the agitation 
and the triumph to Walter Raleigh? How 
could he stay behind with the hunchback 
secretary, writing at a table? 

In private, he pressed the queen e:- 
gerly, and she seemed more amenable than 
usual. She agreed to the principle of an 
armed attack, but hesitated over its exact 
form. The news began to leak out, and 
Francis Bacon grew uneasy. The event, 
he saw, would show whether his advice 
was going to be taken. 


Bacon's Essays 


ie THE meantime, while the future hung 

in the balance, that versatile intelligence 
was occupied in a different direction. In 
January, 1597, a small volume made its 
appearance—one of the most remarkable 
that has ever come from the press. Of its 
sixty pages, the first twenty-five were oc- 
cupied by ten diminutive Essays—the 
word was new in English—in which the 
reflections of a matchless observer were 
expressed in an imperishable form. They 
were reflections upon the ways of this 
world, and particularly of courts. 

In later years Bacon enlarged the col- 
lection, widening the range of his subjects 
and enriching his style 
with ornament and color; 
but here all was terse, 
bare and practical. Ina 
succession of gnomic sen- 
tences, from which every 
beauty but those of force 
and point had been 
strictly banished, he ut- 
tered his thoughts upon 
such themes as Suitors, 
Ceremonies and Re- 
spects, Followers and 
Friends, Expense, and 
Negociating. 

*““Some books,’’ he 
wrote, “‘are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, 
and some few chewed 
and digested’’; there can be no doubt to 
which category his own belongs. And, as 
one chews, one learns much not only of 
the methods of politic behavior but of 
the nature of the author, and of that 
curious quality of mingled boldness and 
circumspection that was native to his 
mind. 

It became known that a naval attack 
upon Spain had actually been decided 
upon; but who was to command it? Early 
in February, Essex took to his bed. The 
queen came to visit him; he seemed to 
recover after so signal an act of favor and 
then once more was prostrate. The na- 
ture of his ailment was dubious. Was he 
sulking or was he really ill? Perhaps he 
was both. 

For a fortnight he remained invisible, 
while the queen fretted and rumor after 
rumor flew round the court. The signs of 
a struggle, a quarrel, were obvious. It 
was declared on good authority that the 
queen had told him he was to share the 
command of the expedition with Raleigh 
and Thomas Howard; and that thereupon 
the earl had sworn to have nothing to do 
with it. 

At last Elizabeth’s vexation burst out 
into speech. “I shall break him of his 
will,” she exclaimed, ‘“‘and pull down jis 
great heart!’’ She wondered where he sot 
his obstinacy —— But, of course, it was 
from his mother, Lettice Knollys, her 
cousin, that woman whom she hated—the 
widow of Leicester. Then the news came 
that the earl was better—so much better 
that he had risen and was about to depart 
from the court immediately, to visit his 
estates in Wales. 

Bacon could hardly doubt any more 
where all this was leading. He made up 
his mind. He was a beginner; and it was 
for him ‘“‘to adhere so moderately, as he 
be a man of the one faction, which is pass- 
ablest with the other.’”’ He wrote to 


(Continued on Page 177) 
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Compare the toothbrush 
you used this morning 
with one of these. Let 
one of these replace it 
—then compare results. 




















Her you see why Dr. 

EST'’S new tooth- 
brus!: itsevery size and 
Shap: of dental arch. 
Also how it cleans in- 
side outside, and be- 
hind teeth far back. 
Every surface is pol- 
ished; every crevice is 
Swept thoroughly 
cleat, 






© 1928 W. B. M. Co. 
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Today it is easier than ever be- 
fore to keep your teeth beau- 
tifully white, clean, and safe 
from decay. 


In four ways Dr. WeEst’s famous brush 
has now been made doubly effective. 
Long conceded to be of correct size and 
shape, its premium-cost materials now in- 





sure better results than ever. 
Results which youcan really see/ 

(1) Costliest bristles, long 
unavailable, are used in this 
brush only. (2) Deeper pene- 








aA AHA A 


to make your teeth Waiter and 
CLEANER (han ever before! 


tration and more thorough cleansing of 
all crevices are assured by super-accurate 
spacing, grouping and trimming of bris- 
tles. (3) Stronger handles, rigid, make 
it easier to reach all teeth and use the 
brush properly. (4) These combined ad- 
vantages result in amazingly thorough 
polishing action. 

Just use your Dr. WEst’s new Tooth- 


VITAL IMPROVEMENTS 


brush twice daily. Brush al- 
ways away from the gums, to- 
wards cutting edges of teeth. 
That is all. It is very easy. 
Do this and you'll marvel at the new 
whiteness of your teeth. Results quickly 
become visible. 

All druggists have new Dr. WEst’s 
brushes; adult’s size, 50c; youth’s, 35c; 
child’s, 25c; special gum massage, 
75c. Six beautiful new colors. Each 
brush is sterilized, specially sealed, and 
fully guaranteed. 


Dr.Wests 
hen \oothbrush 
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Modern as the moment... ese abtics that color the inode 


Now, to take their place among the loveliest of 
things modern, have come the new rayon fabrics 
eae glorious in color, exquisite in design. 

This newest of textiles combined with the old 
in numberless novel weaves — rayon and wool, 
rayon and cotton, rayon and silk—in breath- 
taking, lovely variety. Fabrics of feathery light- 
ness—chiffons, voiles, georgettes coe Fabrics of 
clinging smoothness — satin weaves, moires, 
velvets™. 6 Fabrics striped or checked, printed 
or brocaded ee Through the whole gamut of 


fabric possibilities rayon threads its lustrous way. 
And always it adds a vivid beauty, a smooth 
pliability, unmistakably its own. 

For rayon is a textile entirely distinct in its 
qualities, unique in its advantages. It has opened 
up to the creator of fabrics a wide new field for 
invention. And by its use the greatest of designers, 
both here and abroad, are now achieving fabrics 
of unsurpassed loveliness — new in the lively in- 
terest of their designs—new in their soft strength 


—new in their rich, clear ‘colorings. 


Presented to the smart world in the salons of 
the Parisian hauts couturters, rayon fabrics play 
an important part in the fashionable wardrobe, 
are universally admired for their light, easy~ 
draping grace and novel beauty. In costumes of 
every type they color the Mode with a new vie 


vacity, anew charm. Rayon Institute of America, 


Incorporated, 250 Fifth Ave., New York. 


* The exquisite velvets you know as “transparent velvets” — 
the most widely approved fabrics of the season — Owe their 
supple beauty to rayon. 
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Speed 
| lroning 
invention 


A Hurley-General Electric 
Achievement 





OMEN-—here is today’s outstanding 

contribution to your health and lei- 
sure—a new, speed ironing invention— 
product of Hurley and General Electric 
engineers. Home economics leaders praise 
it as the greatest of all time and labor 
savers for the home. 


The Thor 10 Rotary Iron is faster than 
any method you’ve seen. For example— 
it irons a tablecloth in 4 to 5 minutes, 
that took you 40 minutes to do by hand. 
The loads of flat work, that make up some 
90% of the average laundry, disappear 
now like magic. And there’s none of the 
old back- breaking, never-ending labor. 
None of the oppressive heat that sapped 
your energy. A simple lift of the lever con- 
trols stopping and starting. You place the 
ironin any room you choose—sit in acom- 
fortable chair and feed the pieces through. 
With practice you can iron anything. 


It heats in four minutes. That’s as fast as 
an ordinary electric iron. And it has an 
ironing surface equal to ten flatirons. 
Think what a relief—what a magic saving 
of time, health and disposition. Note 
how small and compact it is. When put 
away in corner or closet—it occupies 
only the space of a vacuum cleaner. Re- 
member—there is no labor—no exertion. 





Write us for the name of your nearest 
Thor dealer who will gladly bring a New 
Thor Rotary Iron to your home for a 
free demonstration. 


New 





ROTARY IRON 


HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 
22nd St.and 54th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
London, England 
Manufacturers of Thor Washing Machines, Thor 


Electric and Gas Ironers, Thor Vacuum Cleaners 
and Hurley Commercial Laundry Equipment 


Toronto 
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Burghley; he wrote with deliberation and 
subtle care. 

“‘T thought,” he said, “it would better 
manifest what I desire to express, if I did 
write out of asettled consideration of mine 
own duty, rather than upon the spur of a 
particular occasion.”’ He mingled flattery 
and gratitude, and in a tone of deep re- 
spect and humility he pressed his services 
upon his uncle. 

He even begged for forgiveness, he even 
dissociated himself from his brother An- 
thony. And he closed with a final pro- 
testation, cast in a sentence of superb 
rhythm, with a noble and touching fall: 
“And so again, craving your Honour’s 
pardon for so long a letter, carrying so 
empty an offer of so unpuissant a service, 
but yet a true and unfeigned signification 
of an honest and vowed duty, I cease; 
commending your Lordship to the preser- 
vation of the Divine Majesty.” 

Burghley’s answer is unknown to us, 
but we may be sure that he did not repel 
these advances. 

Events were now moving rapidly. The 
death of old Lord Cobham, by leaving 
vacant the wardenship of the Cinque 
Ports, brought the crisis to a head. His 
son, the new lord, hoped to succeed to the 
office; but he was hated by Essex, who 
pressed the claims of Sir Robert Sidney. 
For a week the conflict raged, and then 
the queen announced her decision—the 
wardenship should go to Lord Cobham. 
Thereupon Essex declared once more that 
he would leave the court, that he had 
pressing business in Wales. 

All was prepared; men and horses were 
ready, and the earl was only waiting to bid 
farewell to Burghley, when he was sent for 
by the queen. There was a private inter- 
view, which ended in a complete reconcili- 
ation; and Essex emerged master of the 
ordnance. 


Burghley as‘Peacemaker 


SSEX had not only been made master 

of the ordnance; he had also been given 
the command of the expedition against 
Spain. For months it had been known 
that the Spaniards had been busy with 
elaborate naval preparations in their great 
adjoining harbors of La Corufia and El 
Ferrol. The destination of the new ar- 
mada was unknown—perhaps it was 
Africa, or Brittany, or Ireland; but there 
were persistent reports that an attack was 
to be made on the Isle of Wight. 

It was decided to forestall the danger. 

Essex, with Raleigh and Lord Thomas 
Howard under him, was to take the fleet 
and a powerful armed force to Ferrol and 
destroy all that he found there. The Cadiz 
adventure, in short, was to be repeated; 
and why not? The queen herself believed 
that it might be done—cheaply, effectively 
and quickly. Even the Cecils agreed. 

Reconciliation was in the air. Burghley 
acted as peacemaker and brought his son 
and the earl together. Essex gave a little 
dinner at his house, to which were bidden 
not only Sir Robert but Walter Raleigh as 
well. The enmities of years were laid 
aside; and in a private conclave of two 
hours the three great men bound them- 
selves together in friendship. 

King Philip sat working in the Escorial— 
the gigantic palace that he had built for 
himself, all of stone, far away, high up, 
amid the desolation of the rocky Guadar- 
rama. 

He worked incessantly, as no monarch 
had ever worked before, controlling from 
his desk a vast empire—Spain and Portu- 
gal, half Italy, the Netherlands, the West- 
ern Indies. He had grown old and white- 
haired in his labors, but he worked on. 
Diseases had attacked him; he was tor- 
tured by the gout; his skin was cankered; 
he was the prey of a mysterious and terri- 
ble paralysis; but his hand moved over 
the paper from morning till night. 

Was he not God’s chosen instrument? 
The divine inheritance was in his blood. 
His father, Charles V, had been welcomed 
into heaven, when he died, by the Trinity; 


there could be no mistake about it; Ti- 
tian had painted the scene. He also would 
be received in a similar glorious fashion; 
but not just yet. He must finish his 
earthly duties first. 

He must make peace with France, he 
must marry his daughter, he must con- 
quer the Dutch, he must establish every- 
where the supremacy of the Catholic 
Church. There was indeed a great deal 
still to do and very little time to do it in. 
He hurried back to his table; it must all 
be done by himself, with his own hand. 

His sister of England rose before him, a 
distracting vision! He and she had grown 
old together, and she had always eluded 
him—eluded his love and his hate. But 
there was still just time; he would work 
more unrelentingly than ever before; and 
before he died, he would teach her—the 
unspeakable woman, with her heretic 
laughter—to laugh no longer. 


ecAnother Armada 


HAT indeed would be a suitable offer- 

ing with which to meet the Trinity. For 
years he had been laboring, with redou- 
bled efforts, toward this end. His great 
Armada had not succeeded in its mission; 
that was true; but the reverse had not 
been an irreparable one. The destruction 
of Cadiz had also been unfortunate; but 
neither had that been fatal. Another 
armada should be built and, with God’s 
blessing, should achieve his purpose. 

By the summer of 1597 it seemed as if 
the third armada should be ready to start. 
Yet there were unaccountable delays. 

Then came most disturbing news. The 
English fleet was being equipped; it was 
being assembled at Plymouth; very soon 
it would be on the high seas. And there 
could:be little doubt of its objective. 

News came that the fleet had left Plym- 
outh; and then—there was a miracle. 
After a terrifying pause it was known that 
a southwesterly gale had almost annihi- 
lated the English, whose ships, after ten 
days, had returned with the utmost diffi- 
culty into harbor. King Philip’s armada 
was saved. 

The storm had indeed been an appall- 
ing one. The queen in her palace had 
shuddered as she listened to the awful 
wind; Essex himself had more than once 
given up his soul to God. 

Commiseration came to him from court. 
The Cecils wrote polite letters, and Eliza- 
beth was in an unexpectedly gentle mood. 
“The Queen,” Sir Robert told him, ‘‘is 
now so disposed to have us all love you, 
as she and I do talk every night like 
angels of you.” 

An incident that had just occurred had 
so delighted her that she viewed the naval 
disaster with unusual equanimity. An 
ambassador had arrived from Poland— 
a magnificent personage, in a long robe of 
black velvet with jeweled buttons, whom 
she received in state. Sitting on her 
throne, with her ladies, her counselors and 
her noblemen about her, she graciously 
gave ear to the envoy’s elaborate harangue. 

He spoke in Latin—extremely well, it 
appeared; then, as she listened, amaze- 
ment seized her. This was not at all what 
she had expected. Hardly a compliment; 
instead, protestations, remonstrances, 
criticisms—was it possible?—threats! She 
was lectured for presumption, rebuked for 
destroying the commerce of Poland and 
informed that His Polish Majesty would 
put up with her proceedings no longer. 

Amazement gave way to fury. When 
the man at last stopped she instantly 
leaped to her feet and proceeded to pour 
out a rolling flood of vituperative Latin, 
in which reproof, indignation and sarcas- 
tic pleasantries followed one another with 
astonishing volubility. Her eyes glared, 
her voice grated and thundered. 

Those around her were in ecstasy; with 
all their knowledge of her accomplish- 

ments, this was something quite new— 
this prodigious power of ex tempore elo- 
quence in a learned tongue. The unlucky 
ambassador was overwhelmed. 


(Continued on Page 179) 
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Charm, poise, keenness 


with the nutritious 


bran of b row Nn 
rice 





Dhoni, because Brown Rice is the 
naturally laxative food. 


It is the food that conditions, tunes, tones 
at once, a many-sided food, balancing the 
diet, correcting mistakes bound to occur 
even in well regulated diets. 


The bran of Brown Rice is a super bran, with 
the finest regulating action of bran minus 
severe roughage action. This easily digest- 
ible bran is rich in vitamines, mineral salts 
and iodin. 


It is bran of food value and surprising mel- 
low flavor. 


The big brown grains of Comet Brown Rice, 


sert dishes. Pre-sterilized an 


keeping qualities. Every grain is guaranteed. 


Rich Natural Nutty Flavor 
in Breakfast Flakes 


and enjoyment. - 


which promotes growth of children. 





a Cee 
* The health rice 
with all its bran 
COMET RICE COMPANY 
189A Franklin Street, New York City 
Please send me your Comet Rice Recipe Booklet of 
**best dishes" collected by your Home Dietetics De- 
partment for both Brown and White Rice, hor pan 


processed, and describing the many health virtues of 
Comet Brown Rice and Comet Brown Rice Flakes. 


grown scientifically from selected seed, fluff 
up into enticing breakfast, vegetable and des- 

d packed in air- 
tightcontainerssothat every grain has perfect 


This beneficial breakfast, of Comet Brown Rice 
Flakes, is a super crisp, delicious feast of popcorn- 
like flavor that comes out of the nutriment treas- 
ure of the golden Brown Rice grain, from the very 
pick of the harvest. Serve to everyone, for health 


Send coupon for valuable information concerning 
use of Brown Rice for intestinal and nervous dis- 
orders, for constipation, malnutrition, delicate 
stomach, etc. Brown Rice is also high in lysine, 
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1s Rabbit fur 


AIRPLANE VIEW OF ESMOND MILLS 
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LL night long the blanket keeps 
her safe from chilling draft or 
cold. Pulled up close against her cheek, 
how comfortably the blanket protects 
the sleeping child—her face snuggled 
closely in its soft folds! Blankets are 
such intimate things... surely yours 
should be the best you can afford. 
Esmond Blankets are made in clean, 
airy, sunshiny mills by careful, expert 
hands. All about is the peace and 
quiet of the old New England village 
of Esmond. Produced among such 
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wholesome surroundings it is no won- 
der that these blankets seem to cor- 
tain an added quality of cleanliness 
and purity. 

Throughout the world Esmond 
Blankets are known for their beauty, 
warmth, softness and durability. They 
are made in every color and patterr, 
in all blanket materials, in every 
standard size and weight—and ai 
every price for every need. They are 
sold by leading retailers everywhere. 
THE ESMOND MILLS, Esmonn, Ruope IstanD 
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(Continued from Page 177) 


At last, when she had rounded her last 
period, she paused for a moment and then 
turned to her courtiers. “‘By God’s death, 
my lords!’ she said with a smile of satis- 
faction, ‘‘I have been enforced this day to 
scour up my old Latin which hath lain 
long resting!” 

Afterward she sent for Robert Cecil and 
told him that she wished Essex had been 
there to hear her Latin. Cecil tactfully 
promised that he would send the earl a 
full account of what had passed; he did 
so, and the details of the curious scene 
have reached posterity, too, in his letter. 

With some unwillingness she allowed 
the fleet to make another attack upon 
Spain. But it was now too weak to effect 
a landing at Ferrol; it must do no more 
than send fire ships into the harbor in 
order to destroy the shipping; and after 
that an attempt might be made to inter- 
cept the West Indian treasure fleet. 

Essex set off with his diminished squad- 
ron, and once more the winds were against 
him. When, after great difficulty, he 
reached the Spanish coast, a gale from the 
east prevented his approaching the harbor 
of Ferrol. He wrote home, explaining his 
misadventure and announcing that, as he 
had received intelligence of the Spanish 
fleet having sailed to the Azores to meet 
the treasure transport, he intended to fol- 
low it thither immediately. 

Elizabeth sent him a reply, written in 
her most regal and enigmatic manner. 
“When I see,”’ she said, ‘‘the admirable 
work of the Eastern wind, so long to last 
beyond the custom of nature, I see, as in 
a crystal, the right figure of my folly, that 
ventured supernatural haps upon the 
point of frenatical imputation.” 

Essex was not to presume too far on her 
unwise indulgence. She put in a “‘caveat, 
that this lunatic goodness make you not 
bold . . . to heap more errors to our 
mercy; . . you vex me too much with 
small regard for what I scape or bid.”” He 
was to be cautious. 

“There remains that you, after your 
perilous first attempt, do not aggravate 
that danger with another in a farther-off 
climate, which must cost blows of good 
store; let character serve your turn, and 
be content when you are well, which hath 
not even been your property.” 

With a swift touch or two she put her 
finger on his failings: “‘Of this no more, 
but of all my moods, I forget not my 
tenses, in which I see no leisure for ought 
but petitions, to fortify with best forward- 
ness the wants of this army, and in the 
same include your safe return, and grant 
you wisdom to discern verisimile from 
potest fieri.”’ 


Again Raleigh and Essex Quarrel 


ND she concluded with an avowal of 
affection, in which the fullness of the 
feeling seems to be expressed by its very 
contortion. ‘‘ Forget not to salute with my 
great favor good Thomas and _ faithful 
Mountjoy. I am too like the common fac- 
tion, that forget to give thanks for what I 
received; but I was so loth to take, that 
I had well nigh forgot to thank; but re- 
ceive them now with millions, and yet the 
rest keeps the dearest.” 

Jler words went over the ocean to find 
him, and when they reached him it would 
have been well had he marked them more. 
_ At the Azores there was no sign of the 
Spanish fleet; but the treasure ships were 
expected to appear at any moment. ' Ter- 
ceira, the central citadel in the islands, 
was too strong to be attacked; and since, 
if the transport could once reach that har- 
bor, it would be in safety, it was the plain 
policy of the English to lie in wait for it 
to the westward, on the line of its route 
from America. 

_ It was decided to make a landing on the 
island of Fayal, which would be an excel- 
lent center of observation. The whole fleet 
Sailed toward it, but the ships failed to 
keep together, and when Raleigh’s squad- 
Ton reached the rendezvous there was no 





ae or the rest. 


Raleigh waited for four days; then, be- 
ing in want of water, he landed his men, 
attacked the town of Fayal and took it. 
It was a successful beginning; Raleigh 
had commanded skillfully, and a good 
store of booty fell to him and his men. 

Immediately afterward the rest of the 
fleet made its appearance. When Essex 
heard what had happened he was furious. 
Raleigh, he declared, had deliberately 
forestalled him for the sake of plunder and 
glory and had disobeyed orders in attack- 
ing the island before the arrival of the 
commander in chief. 

At last it was arranged that Raleigh 
was to apologize and that no mention of 
his successful action was to be recorded 
in the official report; he was to gain no 
credit for what he had done. On those 
conditions his misconduct would be passed 
over. There was a reconciliation, but Es- 
sex was still sore. So far he had done 
nothing worthy of his reputation; not a 
prize nor a prisoner was his. 

But he learned that there was another 
island which might easily be captured; 
if Raleigh had taken Fayal, he would take 
St. Michaels and to St. Michaels he in- 
stantly sailed. 


Disaster for the Spanish Fleet 


HE attack was an act of folly. For 

that island lay to the east of Terceira, 
and to go there was to leave the route of 
the treasure fleet unguarded. While the 
English were approaching St. Michaels 
the vast tribute of the Indies safely sailed 
into the harbor of Terceira. St. Michaels 
after all proved to be so rocky as to make 
a landing impossible; Terceira was im- 
pregnable. All was over; there was noth- 
ing to be done but to return home. 

Yes! But all this time where was the 
Spanish fleet? 

It had never left Ferrol, where the 
preparations of years were at last being 
completed with feverish rapidity. While 
King Philip was urging them forward in 
an endless stream of dispatches, the news 
reached him that the English had sailed 
to the Azores. He saw that his opportu- 
nity had come. The odious island lay open 
and defenseless before him. 

It was in vain that the adelantado begged 
for a little more delay, that he expatiated 
upon the scandalous deficiencies which 
made the armament unfit for service, that 
finally he implored to be relieved of his 
intolerable responsibility. In vain; the 
pious Martin, still ignorant of his destina- 
tion, was forced to lead the fleet into the 
Bay of Biscay. 

Then, and only then, was he allowed to 
read his instructions. He was to sail 
straight for England, to attack Falmouth, 
to occupy it and, having defeated the 
enemy’s fleet, to march toward London, 

The armada sailed onward, but as it 
approached Scilly a northerly wind fell 
upon it. The ships staggered and wavered; 
the hearts of the captains sank. King 
Philip’s preparations had been indeed in- 
adequate; everything was lacking—even 
elementary seamanship, even the desire to 
meet the foe. The spider of the Escorial 
had been spinning cobwebs out of dreams. 

The ships began to scatter and sink; 
the wind freshened to a gale; there was a 
despairing council of war; the adelantado 
gave the signal; and the armada crept 
back into Ferrol. 

King Philip was almost unconscious 
with anxiety and disease. He prayed in- 
cessantly, kneeling in anguish as he looked 
out from his opera box upon the high altar. 
Suddenly he was overwhelmed by a para- 
lytic seizure; he hardly breathed, he 
could swallow no food. 

Suddenly there was a change; his eyes 
opened; he regained consciousness. ‘‘ Will 
Martin never start?” were his first words. 
The courtiers had a painful task in front 
of them. They had to explain to King 
Philip that the pious Martin had not only 
started but that he had also come back. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the second in a 
series of articles by Lytton Strachey on Elizabeth 
and Essex. The third will appear in an early issue. 
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Now Wear a Certain 
Type of Hosiery to 
Emphasize Shapelt- 
ness of Ankle and Leg 
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FACQUELINE LOGAN finds both flattering beauty 
and long wear in this lovely new style 


N utterly new type of hosiery that 
actually enhances the shapeliness of 
ankle and leg is now worn by movie stars 


in Hollywood. 


Mary Astor, Billie Dove, Joan Crawford, 
Patsy Ruth Miller, Esther Ralston, 
Dorothy Mackaill, Claire Windsor, Jac- 
queline Logan—these are but a few celeb- 
rities that have adopted this new type 
hosiery. 


Miss Logan favors this chic Allen-A style 
because it is both flattering and very long- 
wearing.* It is made of specially selected 
service sheer silk, ever so clear and sheer. 
Full-Fashioned to mold in creaseless per- 
fection to ankle, leg and knee. 


The foot is made of extra fine mercerized 
lislke—reinforced at the heel, sole and toe. 
It wears marvelously. 


You will find this lovely Allen-A creation 


at your dealer’s in all of the newest shades. 
Ask for it by style number—3760. Only 
$1.50 the pair. If you prefer a chiffon 
weight ask for style No. 3780. 


If your dealer does not carry it, simply 
send us his name—a postcard will do— 
and we will see that you are promptly 
supplied. 


THE ALLEN-A COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 





*The same hosiery styles shown in the smart Allen-A 
Hosiery Shop, Fifth Avenue at 38th Street—and other 
New York stores—are available at Allen-A dealers’ every- 
where. Priced from $1.50 to $3.00 the pair. 


Allen-A 


Hostery 





fa) one time she had 50,000 
41 barrels of whisky in her 
&4| custody. She planned the tactics of a gun 
whi battle with one of Chicago’s toughest 
saa) bandit gangs, as a result of which five of 
= the gangsters landed in the Fort Leaven- 
worth penitentiary. Who is she? Mrs. Mabel G. Rein- 
ecke, collector of United States internal revenue at 
Chicago—the only woman who has ever held such a post. 

When you meet her she knows just what you’re going 
to say: ‘‘Why, you’re not the sort of person I expected to 
see at all!” 

And it’s true. Mrs. Reinecke is not the robust, two- 
fisted woman with commanding voice and militant pres- 
ence that anyone knowing her record naturally looks for. 
She is slender and almost frail in appearance, with a low, 
well-trained voice and a ready laugh. She is quick at 
perception, and it’s difficult to deceive her—as many 
persons, including the notorious ‘‘Spike’”’ O’Donnell, 
head of a desperate ‘“‘valley gang,” have come to know. 

Mrs. Reinecke got her first political experience before 
the World War when, as a slip of a girl, she acted as secre- 
tary to her father. She drifted into the Illinois Equal 
Suffrage Association and became the baby member of the 
organization’s board. Oneday it was suggested that some- 
one be detailed to make a special study of taxes and the 
laws governing taxes. Mrs. Reinecke was chosen. She 
went to Springfield, capital of Illinois; she got jobs in the 
county building and city hall, Chicago, and finally in the 
office of the collector of internal revenue. 

When John C. Cannon became collector Mrs. Reinecke 
was made his assistant. Shortly afterward Mr. Cannon 
became ill. He was ill for months, and at his death the 
Government suddenly realized that a woman had been 
running his job during the whole period of his illness— 
running it most efficiently. So Washington broke all 
precedent and gave the woman assistant the job. 

With the position of collector of internal revenue at 
that time went the responsibility for all the whisky in the 
Government bonded warehouses. Now it happened that 
certain gentlemen yearned for that whisky. And one day 
Mrs. Reinecke received a cryptic telephone call announcing 
in code that trouble was brewing. Someone had smuggled a 
pump and a lot of garden hose into one of the warehouses. 
Mrs. Reinecke smuggled something into the warehouse, too, 
that afternoon. It was a machine gun and two operatives. 

When the machine gun cut loose that night a fleet of auto- 
mobiles loaded with Government men dashed out of near-by 
alleys and threw their headlights on the building. Whisky 
was running out of the end of a hose which hung from 
a warehouse window. The machine gun had shot one gang- 
ster off the roof, and four 
more were trapped in the 
building. Several escaped. 
Spike O’Donnell, victor in 
a hundred brushes with the 
police, was in the grist 
collected. 

“*Taxes!’’ you may say 
to Mrs. Reinecke. ‘‘ Aren’t 
taxes just the dryest!”’ 

Mrs. Reinecke laughs. 
“Well, I don’t find it that 
way at all,” she _ says. 
“But I have found life 
quieter since the enforce- 
ment division took the 
whisky off my hands.” 
And again she laughs. 
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This she sewed with black darning cotton on a muslin back- 
ground. For the hair she shredded a piece of old brown cor- 
duroy, for the eyes she used blue silk, with a tiny bright bead 
as pupil, and for the nose and mouth a few appropriate 





MRS. CORA SCOVIL, WHO STARTED ON HER ROAD TO 
FAME WITH THE HELP OF THE FAMILY RAG BAG 


stitches where they did the most good. Next the amateur 
artist levied upon her husband’s wardrobe for a shirt and tie; 
a piece of heavy material fashioned the coat; and soon the 
figure was complete, even down to a crocheted flower for the 
buttonhole! 

That poster, with another similar one of the leading lady, 
was displayed outside the Pittsburgh theater where Grant 
Mitchell was playing, and it was all the management could 
do to get the crowds away from the lobby and inside the 
theater! Other theatrical posters followed, but it was not 
until someone suggested that department stores might be 
interested in the work as a novel 
means of displaying merchandise 
that Mrs. Scovil saw its possibili- 
ties. She started at once on an 
elaborate poster of a girl in a bridal 
costume and took it to a Pitts- 
burgh store. The man she inter- 
viewed was interested but couldn’t 
use the bride. Could she make one 
of a girl in a bathing suit? She 
could—and did. And that was the 
beginning of a flood of orders. 

Today in a large airy studio in 
the heart of New 
York’s business dis- 
trict Mrs. Scovil 
manufactures her 
clever wares, turning 
out never less than 



































a husband who was 
away—unutterable boredom—a sudden idea! Mrs. Cora 
Scovil, young and lovely wife of a successful steel man in a 
small Pennsylvania town, reached into her rag bag and picked 
out Success! 

It was eight years ago that the ‘‘patch poster’’ business, 
known today throughout this country and abroad, was born. 
A business trip of her husband’s had left Mrs. Scovil alone in 
a big house, with only a colored manservant for company, 
and a violent storm kept her a prisoner. She was bored to 
death. Just to amuse herself she decided to make some post- 
ers for an actor friend playing in a near-by city. But when 
she sent her servant out for poster cardboard there was none 
to be had in town! 

She tried unbleached muslin as a substitute, but the colors 
ran and the result was depressing. So she laid aside brushes 
and paint in disgust and took up needle and scissors instead. 
Out came the family rag bag. The first thing it yielded was a 
piece of cream-colored sateen. On it Mrs. Scovil promptly 
traced a face—the face of Grant Mitchell, her actor friend. 




















































































































Patch Posters MRS. AUGUSTA M. PRESCOTT PROBABLY From all over the 
IS THE ONLY WOMAN INK MANUFAC- country come or- 
THREE-DAY storm— TURER IN THE UNITED STATES ders—from mer- 


four posters a week. 


chants and manu- 
facturers, from theaters and railroads, from 
dealers in every kind of women’s wear; and of 
recent years the posters have found their way 
to England and France, Germany, Spain, 
South America, Cuba and Mexico. 
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wz tects woe $s DY OMNEN IN BUSINESS —_ grein tm si. 
$200,000,000 a year. At 


care for housework—to me it is dull ang 
stupid,” she reasoned. “To be happy one 
must do the kind of work one likes, and |’ye 
always wanted a business career.” So, putting her fears be. 
hind her, she closed her eyes and took the plunge. 
Things went fairly well at first. She started calling op 
the trade, and her husband’s old customers did all they 
could to encourage the plucky woman who had deter. 
mined to carry on. But competition in the printing-ink 
business was very keen in Boston, and within a few years 
Mrs. Prescott found herself at the end of her business 
rope. Once again she was faced with the necessity of 
deciding whether or not to sell. And then one day she 
visited an out-of-town customer who had just moved into 
a large new building. “Why don’t you move away from 
Boston to a place where you could have the same sort of 
plant as mine?”’ the customer asked. 

Perhaps that was the answer. Spurred on by the hope 
that her dream might still be realized, Mrs. Prescott took 
up the matter seriously. Her daughter, who had been act- 
ing as office manager while her mother traveled, had just 
been married, and the new venture would have to be made 
entirely alone. She asked her men if they would follow her 
to another city. ‘‘Even to the Pacific Coast,’’ they an- 
swered. That was all the encouragement she needed. 

In Springfield, Massachusetts, Mrs. Prescott started 
looking for the quarters that would carry out her ideals, 
She found them at last, on top of a large office building, 
and moved in immediately. Within a short time her 
sales volume had trebled, and gradually new equipment 
was added. Today she is the executive head of a flour- 
ishing business, the only woman member of the National 
Association of Printing Ink Manufacturers, and probably 
the only woman ink manufacturer in the United States, 


She Sells Butlding Material 


HEN Edith Warren applied for a job as bookkeeper 

with a Detroit building-material firm some four- 

teen years ago, her predecessor in the position told her 

there was no chance for advancement there. “It’s a ‘rut’ 

job,” she said. “If you take it you might as well make up 
your mind to stay there for the rest of your life.’’ 

To a certain extent the prophecy was true. Miss Warren 
has stayed there—but not as bookkeeper. Today she is 
treasurer of the firm, with a large block of stock in her 
name and a tremendous amount of the firm’s business going 
through her hands. She is that unusual thing for a woman, 
a specialist in brick. 

The remark of her pessimistic predecessor merely put 
Miss Warren on her mettle. When she took the job her 
ignorance of bookkeeping was so complete that she was 
forced to ferret out the way of handling entries by poring 
over old records. But even with this handicap she refused 
to be beaten. And a few years later she had her reward, 
when she was advanced to the position of treasurer. 

After the war, Miss Warren was given a chance at the sell- 
ing end of the business. At first she was met with amaze- 
ment on every side. A woman salesman of building materials 
was rather a novelty, and the customers had to be shown. 
Miss Warren proceeded to show them. 

One day the plant was suddenly forced to shut down be- 
cause of labor troubles. A large automobile firm had put in 
an order for face brick to be used in its new branch factory, 
and it looked as if the order 
must be forfeited. Frantically 
Miss Warren shopped around 
at all the available brick plants, 
until at last she found a satis- 
factory substitute. Taking 4 
long chance, she optioned some 
half million bricks and of 
dered a carload sent forward 
at once. Then, with her sam- 
ples, she boarded a train for 
home and set out in search of the 
architect she had to convince. 
One whole hot afternoon she 
chased him over the huge exca- 
vation where the new building 
was to go up. Finally she cor- 
nered him with her samples. Her 


Mrs.Prescott Makes Ink va - al carefully prepared sales Wr 
MRS. MABEL G. REINECKE, did the job, and she kept the 

RS. AUGUSTA M. PRESCOTT long had COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL order. 
cherished a secret dream—the dream of a REVENUE AT CHICAGO That was merely one of the 


bright and airy factory with windows on all 

four sides. But when in 1917 her husband died, leaving 
behind a run-down ink-manufacturing business, it was a 
dark and dingy basement factory in a downtown Boston 
building of which she found herself the owner. Should she 
sell it and devote her life to keeping house for herself and 
her daughter, or boldly plunge into a field untried by women 
to work toward the fulfillment of her dream? 


times she proved her ability 
make a quick decision, handle a ticklish situation and s¢ 
her man. Of later years the credit and financial details of 
the firm have been Miss Warren’s main care; but shes 
does some selling and still enjoys it hugely. And she be 
lieves that women, with their intuitive sensing of a situa 
tion, are missing a great chance by not going in more widely 
for this end of the building-material business. 
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wome 
Matic one’s various negligées. Look for this 


famous trade-mark, or the name of Daniel Green 
On the slippers you buy. Daniel Green styles 


= 0a or workmanship. Any reputable 
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ccepted thing today among smartly-dressed 
n is to have separate pairs of slippers to 


widely copied in appearance, but never 


can supply you with genuine Comfys. 
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Keep lomorrow’s | 


Wrinkles Away - 





‘Daniel Green 




































_o Better Beauty) Treatment | 


IRED feet mean jangled nerves—and strained, tired faces. Then, 

strive as you may with powders, creams, and “facials’’, the little 
tell-tale wrinkles begin. The real secret of beauty is rest—and any 
doctor will tell you that the quickest way to rest the whole body 
is to rest the feet. 

Thousands of women today are making the Comfy Rest Hour a 
part of their regular beauty and health regime. Each day set apart 
a time to slip your feet into a soft, luxurious pair of Daniel Green 
Comfys—and just relax. Do this regularly, and you will be surprised 
at the results. 

Ask your dealer to show you the latest Daniel Green creations, 
in soft, pliant leathers and rich brocades, shimmering satins and cozy 
felts. There is such a difference in style, materials and workmanship 
between genuine Daniel Greens and ordinary slippers that it will 
pay you to look for the famous Daniel Green trade-mark. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. MAIN St., DoLGEvILLE, N. Y. 


Comfy Slippers 





‘6 Years of Making Cfine Slippers for Men,©Women and (Children. 
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The tall can, diluted, makes an over- 
flowing quart of pure, rich milk 
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Courtesy of Marshall Cfield G Company, Chicago—Party, Wedding and Gift Bureau 


Gay mugs brimming with cocoa, “snappers” 
mysterious with promise—and A CAKE. 
Seven pink candles on top. But more thrill- 
ing still, a wonderful thick layer of cocoanut 
inside. 

The cocoa, made with Carnation Milk, ‘is 
delicious. And the cake—you’ll find that Car- 
nation-made cake is more fragile and delicate, 
has a finer texture, and keeps fresh longer. 
Reasons enough for its use. 


It’s the same with all cookery—better re- 
sults every time, because you have in Carna- 
tion Milk the purest of whole milk, evaporated 
to double richness. Incomparably convenient. 
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Economical. And absolutely dependable. Write 
for Mary Blake Cook Book. 


Carnation Cake with Cocoanut Filling—1%% cups pastry flour, 3 tsp. baking 
powder, % tsp. salt, 2 tbsp. Carnation Milk diluted with 6 tbsp. water, 4 
tsp. vanilla or almond, % cup shortening, 1 cup sugar, 2 egg whites. 
Measure flour after sifting once. Resift with baking powder and salt. 
Cream shortening and sugar thoroughly. Add unbeaten egg whites and 
beat until mixture is very light. Add flour and diluted milk alternately, 
beginning and ending with flour. Add flavoring. Bake in moderate 
(375°F) oven. 

Carnation Cocoanut Filling— 4 cup Carnation Milk, 1 cup boiling water, 
4 tbsp. cornstarch, 1 cup sugar, few grains salt, 1 cup shredded cocoanut, 
% tsp. almond extract. Blend cornstarch, sugar and salt. Add boiling 
water; cook directly over flame until mixture boils vigorously; then cook 
over hot water 20 minutes, stirring occasionally. Stir in Carnation Milk, 
add cocoanut and flavoring. Spread between layers. Cover cake with 
plain white icing. 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1040 Carnation Bldg., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
1140 Stuart Bldg., Seattle; New York; Aylmer, Ont. 





@© 1928, Carnation Milk Products Co. 
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“TI know,” tittered Gussie. ‘‘Let’s play 
kiss the pillow.” 

“Now, children, I haven’t been able to 
go downtown lately,’’ announced Mrs. 
Hopkins, ‘‘so there will be no ice cream. 
But I have some lovely lemonade.” 

Ray and Skippy stared at each other in 
blank amazement, then ran swiftly to the 
parlor, with Barrelhead Boynton tagging 
after. With knitted brows and protruding 
underlip Skippy mimicked, “‘‘Mustn’t be 
pickin’ off the nuts!’ Look at that rinsed- 
out toad countin’ his presents again! Just 
disgustful, that’s what it is!” 

“Let’s us think up some insults ’n’ pick 
a fight with him,” suggested Barrelhead. 

**He’s awful touchy about the time Mr. 
McGuiness gave his old man a black eye; 
we might bring that up. No, I got it,” 
contributed Ray—‘“‘the time they had the 
pianner took away!” 

“Oh, I dunno, fellers. His pop’s been 
awful good to me—gave me a cent once,” 
interposed Barrelhead. 

“T don’t like to make insults anyway,” 
cried Ray. “‘I’ll just sock him in the nose 
and let it go at that.” 

The conversation of the boys was 
brought to a sudden end by the opening of 
the parlor doors. This was followed by a 
chorus of ‘‘Ahs’!’’ as the eager faces re- 
flected the flickering candlelight from the 
birthday cakes placed at each end of a 
well-filled table. 


ACH boy was then paired off with the 

very girl he disliked and marched into 
the room to a tune which Mrs. Hopkins 
played on the piano. After walking around 
and knocking over an abundance of bric-a- 
brac the guests were finally seated amid 
shrieks of merriment. This ceased instantly 
when the cakes were served. For the next 
half hour cheeks bulged with pastry. The 
stuffing subsided only when neighbors be- 
gan to arrive with the approaching dark- 
ness, intent on dragging home their 
unwilling offspring. 

Skippy hung around after the other 
guests had departed; but when reasona- 
bly certain that favors were not to be 
given out he started for the door. He had 
just put on his hat, when he was stopped 
by Mrs. Hopkins. “Skippy,” she called, 
“Ada’s mother did not come for her. Will 
you take her home, like a good boy?”’ 

He waited, expecting Mrs. Hopkins to 
add “‘I’ll give you some nice cakes to take 
home.”’ However, realizing that she in- 
tended to say nothing of the sort, he broke 
the silence with a sullen “‘ Yes’m!”’ 

Ada’s appearance put an end to the con- 
versation. Skippy found that she was 
rather easy to look at. Her face, to be 
sure, was more wholesome than beautiful. 
Still, she had jet-black hair. 

_ “Oh, Mrs. Hopkins, I had such a lovely 
fone! It was a wonderful party,” said 

a. 

_ Did you have a good time, Skippy?”’ 
inquired Mrs. Hopkins. 

“Oh, yes’m!”’ replied Skippy; but he 
secretly muttered things under his breath 
about the absence of ice cream. Since Ada 
seemed intent on talking about the success 
of the party to Mrs. Hopkins, Skippy put 
a stop to that at once. “‘Let’s go!” 


HEN they were well out on the road 

Ada broke the silence. “It must be 
very nice for you folks who live right in 
town.” 

“Huh?” asked Skippy, startled. With 
quivering lips he inquired, “‘ Just where is 
It that you live?” 

We live at the Anderson farm.” 

_ The Anderson farm!” moaned Skippy 
inwardly, 

This was past the haunted house, the 
very last home on the Rockaway Road. 
Surely the party had been bad enough, 
but this was unbelievable! Perhaps he 
Was in a nightmare. He pinched himself 
to make sure that he was not asleep. No, 
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he was wide awake—awake, and on his 
way to the Anderson farm at night! 

“You have an awful lot of light in town, 
haven’t you?” cried Ada, taking in the 
few scattered stores. 

“W-why, a-ain’t there any 1-li-lights 
where you live?’’ asked Skippy, feeling 
creepy all over. He had never seen the 
Anderson farm at night. Had he thought 
of it, even in bed, he would have put his 
head under the covers. 

“We don’t need light. You mustn’t 
forget there’s starlight.” 

“Starlight!’’ Skippy half shouted. “I 
don’t call that light!” 

Ada explained the advantages of star- 
light by relating how Indians crept 
through the forests at night—to say noth- 
ing of wolves, lions and tigers. 


KIPPY continued to walk in silence. 

This girl’s conversation was growing 
insufferable. He would have ground his 
teeth in rage, but they were chattering 
beyond control. Nevertheless, he decided 
it was time for him to take matters in 
hand. He exclaimed suddenly, in tones 
loud enough for an echo, “‘I’7D LIKE TO 
SEE ANY INDIANS OR ROBBERS 
OR ANYBODY ELSE GET THE BEST 
OF ME AT NIGHT! I ALWAYS 
CARRY MY FATHER’S BIG SIX- 
SHOOTER REVOLVER WITH ME, ’N’ 
NOBODY CAN GET FUNNY WITH 
ME, I BETCHA!” 

“Oh! Please don’t shout in my ear like 
that!” 

“ALL RIGHT! ALL RIGHT!” 
bawled Skippy, drawing a box of matches 
from his pocket. He struck one and held 
it before him with trembling fingers. 
‘*Might as well see where we’re goin’,”’ he 
blustered. ‘““YA-HOO WOW!” 

It was not until he had used up a whole 
box of matches that he became aware of 
the fact that he had burned his fingers. 

“It’s on the other side of this cemetery,” 
reassured the girl. 

Skippy had been so busy lighting 
matches and thinking of the lonely road 
to the Anderson farm that he had entirely 
forgotten the cemetery. Speechless with 
fright, he gazed at the uneven rows of 
ghostlike slabs, dimly visible in the un- 
canny light of the stars. 

‘‘ J-j-just on the other s-side? Oh, well! 
Then you know the rest of the way—good 
night!’’ Skippy wheeled and fled back 
toward town, leaving Ada staring after 
him. 


HEN he was within a stone’s throw 
of home he heard his father calling: 
“Skippy! Supper on the table!” 

“All right, pop, I’m comin’!”’ 

During the meal Skippy related the ad- 
venture. ‘‘ Ya see, I wouldn’t have cared 
if they had ice cream, but they didn’t—just 
lemonade. An’ then to have to go all the 
way to the Anderson farm at night ——’”’ 

“I’d rather not have you prowling 
around these lonely woods at night, son,” 
warned Mr. Skinner. 

“Say, pop, I got an idea,”’ said Skippy 
suddenly. ‘‘Let’s get all the men in Mor- 
risville together an’ rout out them rob- 


“‘I heard that property had been sold,” 
Mr. Skinner informed him, “‘and I think 
the robbers go with it.” 

“Has it been sold, George?”’ asked Mrs. 
Skinner. 

“So Fred tells me—he was talking 
about it, going down on the train this 
morning. We didn’t see what advantage 
there was in it, except for farming. It’s 
too far from thestation to be practical ——”’ 

“Jim Lovering says everything’s ——’”’ 

“Your father’s talking,” reproved 
the mother. ‘‘ You know, I wouldn’t be a 
bit surprised if Krausmeyer had a finger 
in it.” 

“Is your home work finished?” in- 
quired the father. 
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HIS year National Bellas Hess celebrates 

its 40th Anniversary with a big fall and 
winter sale. This is not an ordinary sale, but 
a stupendous money-saving event during 
which you can buy your wearing apparel or 
children’s wear, or piece goods, or house- 
hold necessities at the lowest prices you will 
find anywhere. This is an honest statement of 
fact that you can verify by comparing our 
prices with what you have to pay anywhere 
else for equal quality. National Bellas Hess, 
during its 40 years of business life, has earned 
an enviable reputation for style leadership 
and quality merchandise. National Bellas 
Hess does business on a strictly money-back 
basis. You must be satisfied or no sale. Ac- 
cept with our compliments this huge, two- 
pound, 40th Anniversary Style Book, beauti- 
fully printed in Full Colors, Rotogravure and 
Black and White Half-Tones, and if you are 
not convinced that you will make greater 
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savings at National Bellas Hess than any- 
where else this fall and winter, you are under 
no obligation to buy. Listed below are several 
examples of our exceptional money-saving 
values. 


Women’s Silk Dresses from $6.98 to $25.00 
Women’s Coats . from $4.98 to $59.95 
Women’s Wash and 
Sport Dresses . . 
Millinery 
Women’s Shoes 
Girls’ Dresses’ . 
Boys’ Wash and 
Woolen Suits . 
Men’s Suits .. . 
Men’s Work and 


from $1.00 to $10.98 
- from 89 to $7.50 

from $1.98to $7.98 
from = .98to $6.98 


from -44 to $15.98 
from $13.50 to $29.50 


Dress Shirts . . from -89 to $6.89 
Children’s Shoes . from .98to $2.98 
Hosiery from 6 pairs for 59c to $1.95 a pair 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS (0% New York and Kansas City 


Clip and mail 
this Coupon 
which aS, 
you FFIRIE 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CO., Ine. 


263 West 24th Street 
New York City 


Cif you live east of the Mississippi River mail this coupon to our New York 
pendquastore—t bag as west of ~ Mian mine me 2 to our Kansas 
ity Store. indly send me my free cop , Fal 
~ and Winter Style Book of Anniversary Sale — i x! dane dars 


634 Hardesty Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Do your guests 
have to undress 
in the dark ? 


re 


Exquisite drawing 
of a guest undress- 
ing in the dark. 


ORVILLE Y. 
HIGGINBOTHAM 


RVILLE Y. HIGGINBOTHAM 
had never thought much 
about window shade rollers un- 
til he spent the week-end at the 
Bisby’s. There were three win- 
dows in Orville’s bedroom. When 
he tried to pull down the window 
shades he found that— 


Roller No. 1 squeaked \ 
a‘ 
and creaked so loudly 
that he woke up the 
baby in the next room. 
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Roller No. 2 had hair-trig- 
ger action. If you looked 
at it cross-eyed, it went 
rattling up to the ceiling. 


Roller No. 3 was as stubborn 

as a Missouri mule. Orville 

wrestled with it for half an 

hour and finally (modest man 

that he was) got undressed in 
the dark. 


VWsaes your patience with 
those old shade rollers (the 
squawky, jumpy kind) is ex- 
hausted, go to your shade man 
and tell him that you think life 
is too short to be wasted juggling 
with old-fashioned rollers. Tell 
him you want the NEW Columbia 
Rollers on your shades—the kind 
with 30% to 40% reserve lifting 
power—nickel plated ends— 
RUST PROOF — self-lubricat- 
ing bearings that are QUIET. 


Columbia 


SHADE ROLLERS 
Used Cverywhere? in Peautifiul FYomes 


Made by Window Shades 
the makers of and Shade 
Columbia Cloth 


© Columbia Mills, Inc.,225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“No, sir, them woods is no place to be 
lost in at night—no, indeed!”’ 

‘Did you hear your father ask a ques- 
tion?” 

“Ta” 

“Yes, what?”’ queried Mrs. Skinner. 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Ts it finished ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; that is, ’ceptin’ ’rithmetic, 
history an’ jography.” 

“Better get at it, and I will look it over 
in the morning.” 


ORRISVILLE awoke to the din of 

the barnyard, almost forgetful of 
the incessant hammering that had now 
come to be part of its daily life. The 
steady beat had stopped, but only for a 
day. It was Easter, and bells chimed 
peaceful tidings. 

Mr. Skinner looked upon Sunday as 
workbench day. However, nothing could 
keep him from church on Easter. ‘He set 
this day aside religiously. With a spirit of 
vacation he dressed, happy in the thought 
that he could gaze on the surpliced figure 
of his boy singing an Easter solo. When 
the collection plate was passed he gave 
more than he could afford and without 
the slightest regret refrained from cigars 
for a week. 

Skippy halted outside the closed bath- 
room, where his father was splashing in 
the tub. ‘‘Papa, mamma says not to for- 
get to use the fuzzy towel.” 

“Tell mamma if she isn’t careful I’ll 
get out every embroidered forget-me- 
not she has and use it.” 

“T dare ya! I betcha ya ain’t got the 
nerve—have ya, now?” Skippy hopefully 
inquired. 

““Sure!”’ answered his father, splashing. 

“Tl get them!” 

“Hold on, there! I have a towel!” 

“Yeh! You’re afraid! ’Fraid cat!” 
Then with a more ominous tone Skippy 
added, ‘“‘ No, sir! Nobody round this house 
would dare to do that!’ Putting his 
mouth to the.keyhole he whispered, 
“Bacon ’n’ eggs this mornin’ ’n’ buck- 
wheat cakes with real sirup.’”’ Then with 
squeaky shoes and a swishing sound he 
was down the banisters. 


N ANOTHER part of town the home 

of Sooky Wayne squatted in a bramble 
of weeds. The parched house blistered 
and peeled in a thousand ugly places. A 
slipshod picket fence stretched in front of 
it like a row of drunken sentinels. Shafts 
of sunlight sifted through dangling shut- 
ters into the room where Mrs. Wayne and 
Sooky sat at breakfast. 

“Mamma, yesterday Mr. Krausmeyer 
said he won’t give no more trust to us. 
He said it right out loud before every- 
body, ’n’ Tillie Marvin ’n’ Gertie Sutton 
laughed!’”” With lowered eyes he half 
choked, “‘ They laughed!” 

“You mustn’t mind them, son. Be- 
sides, they don’t know any better.” 

“Well, anyway, I wish you didn’t have 
to sew for them.” 

““Shucks! You go ’long and put on that 
suit I brought home; it’s all cleaned, so 
you can go to the choir. Remember it’s 
Easter Sunday.” 

“Aw, ma, I can’t! I just can’t! Every- 
body knows it belonged to Arnold Bax- 
ter—really they do. I heard them 
whisper !”’ 

“T met Skippy last night, and he said 
he was going to make you go to church, 
even if he had to come here and pull you 
out!”’ smiled the mother. 

“Skippy can’t neither—not if I don’t 
want to. Besides, I ain’t afraid of him! 
Who did he ever lick?’’ pouted Sooky, 
then sulkily continued, “‘It’s all right for 
Skippy Skinner to talk. Look at the’ 
clothes he’s got—never hand-me-downs!”’ 

The mother made no reply, but started 
scraping the dishes. Feeling that he had 
wounded her, Sooky went over and put 
his arms around her, then looked up into 
the face crossed by the bars of sunlight 
that alternated with the purple shadows 
of the shutters. 

“Aw, ma! You know I don’t care, 
don’t cha, ma? Some day I'll get a job, 


’n’ you won’t have a thing to do but hoe 
the garden. Even now I get three cents 
a load cartin’ wood.” 

“I’m afraid to have you going in those 
buildings, son; you might get hurt,” said 
his mother. 

“How can I get hurt?” 

“I wish you wouldn’t. It worries me,” 
Mrs. Wayne answered. 

“It’s easy money. Say, ma, you wash, 
an’ I’lldry. What say?” 

Mrs. Wayne answered by pressing the 
tousled head to her bosom. A few min- 
utes later the whistle of Skippy brought 
Sooky to the window, polishing a dish. 

“Hey, you! Ain’t you comin’ to 
church?” was Skippy’s greeting. 

“ean 4)" 

‘“What’s the reason ya can’t?”’ 

*’*Cause.” 

“Cause why?” 

““*Cause—that’s why, Skip.” 

Something in the eyes which peered 
through the closed shutters brought the 
truth home to Skippy clearer than any 
explanation. Conscious of his new suit, 
Skippy became embarrassed, half sorry he 
came. Conversation seemed to die and 
leave him uneasy. With hat twistings he 
wormed his way backward; then jerking 
himself together he cried, ‘‘See you again, 
Sook!’’ and fled. 


HEN Skippy arrived at the choir door 

of the church most of the boys were 
already clad in their starched surplices, 
which hid threadbare cassocks almost 
green with use. He lost no time in don- 
ning his cassock, but he looked in vain for 
the clean surplice he had placed on the 
shelf the night before. 

*“Who’s got my surplice?”’ he cried and, 
without waiting for an answer, examined 
everybody’s for initials on the inner hem. 
He finally discovered it on the person of 
Somerset Gohagen, the crucifer. 

“Take it off!’’ he commanded. 

“Oh, is this yours?” sheepishly asked 
Somerset as he complied. 

““Who’s got my surplice?’’ Somerset 
wildly inquired, repeating Skippy’s per- 
formance until it was discovered on Ray 
Marlowe, who was retreating to the 
churchyard. 

“Look here, fellers, someone has mine! 
D’ya hear?’’ demanded Ray. 

“Less noise in here!’ commanded the 
organist and choirmaster, poking his 
head through the altar door. As the 
commotion ceased Ray’s small brother 
appeared at the outer door. ‘‘Ray, you 
forgot to take your surplice!’’ he breath- 
lessly exclaimed, handing it to him. 

Fixing the rest of the choir with men- 
acing eye, Ray remarked, “‘ Just the same, 
I don’t want anybody using my surplice!”’ 

“Sh-h! Quiet!’ cautioned the or- 
ganist from the altar door. 

“‘Quiet, fellers, quiet!’’ bellowed Som- 
erset. 


KIPPY was about to bring his hymnal 
down on Gohagen’s head, when he was 
arrested by the minister’s eye. He altered 
his motion to a stretching yawn. The 
minister turned and peeked through the 
crack of the door. Sunday after Sunday 
he surveyed his scattered flock in this 
manner, and today he was rewarded by 
the sight of an overflowing congregation. 
There was Mr. Krausmeyer, the grocer, 
trying in vain to entice a nod from Mr. 
Nubbins, the wholesale feed man. Mr. 
Nubbins, however, was distracted and 
overawed by the presence of the town 
banker, who, secure in his position, showed 
his superiority by fixing a tolerant gaze 
on the saints in the stained-glass windows. 
Mr. Krausmeyer, failing to attract the 
notice of Mr. Nubbins, contented himself 
by focusing his attention on the forlorn 
figure of Cyrus Bent, the bookkeeper, 
while his mind itemized Cyrus’ bill, long 
in arrears. Snubbed by the banker, Mr. 
Nubbins’ eyes raked the grocer with a 
withering fire. The wrinkled eyes peering 
through the choir door rested over all, 
contemplating. 


(Continued on Page 186) 
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Here’s an Automatic Toaster with Six Advantages 


Tb eees- likes toast. Some like it crisp, some 
like it moist and tender. But none of us likes it 
burnt. Yet who has not become buried in the morn- 
ing news or busy attending to the children for a 
minute, or engaged in conversation—when suddenly 
someone calls out excitedly, ‘The toast, the toast! 
It’s burning!” 

But no more! Now, with the new Hotpoint Azjo- 
matic Toaster, you don’t need to watch the toast. No plug 
to pull! No need to rush to turn off a switch. Just 
forget it, and go ahead with your meal, or whatever 
else you are doing. When the toast is done, exactly 
as you like it, this convenient toaster turns the cur- 
tent off itself. The toast trays remain 
closed, holding the heat in, keeping the 
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LAR SOR 


No watching—no burned toast 


Set it for ANY kind of toast 


Turns itself off when done 


Keeps the toast HOT until served 
Toasts TWO slices at a time 


Toast-Over type—turns the toast 





fresh toast HOT until you take it out. 


How do you like your toast? 


Do you like it crisp and crunchy? Or 
Just delicately browned and tender? 


Simplicity 

Just move the switch button to the left 
and toasting starts. en go ahead with 
your breakfast. You can forget the toast. 

en two sides are done—Snap!—and 
the current is automatically off. As you 
lower the trays the slices turn themselves. 
Close the trays, move the button left again 
and toast the other two sides. When both 
pieces of toast are deliciously done the cur- 
trent Snaps off again—and the two piame of 














toast are kept HOT until you take them out. 





WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 


OF HOUSEHOLD 


Branches and Factory Service 


A SANGO 


“" Now You WON’T BURN the Toast 
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EDISON ELECTRIC 
5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC 


You can have it ANY way you want. A simple time- 
adjustment enables you to toast crackers, cake, whole- 
wheat, raisin, rye or white bread (fresh or dry), or sand- 
wiches, exactly as you like best; and without watching. 


Remember! TWO slices of toast at a time, kept 
piping hot and always done perfectly! Never a scorch 
—no watching! 


A beautiful table appointment 


In this new, more convenient Automatic Toaster we have 
retained all the beauty and charm of design that have made 
Hotpoint Electric Toasters the choice of discriminating 
women all over the world. Fashioned with all the artistry 
of a famous style authority, and sparkling with its rich gleam 
of mirrored nickel, ary td proud of its beauty and its super- 
lative convenience for a lifetime. 

We invite you to see and try the new Hotpoint Automatic 
Toaster at your electric company or dealer’s store. Ask for 
it by name, for “Hotpoint” is your guarantee of highest 
quality and everlasting satisfaction. 





APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 


ORGANIZATION 


Stations in the principal cities 


ELECTRIC HEATING APPLIANCES AND ELECTRIC RANGES 
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Tus is what is 
happening: Music, 
so long ee AF 
sented to the child 
thru scales and 
finger exercises, is 
breaking away 
from these old tra- 
ditions and is now 
coming into home 
and school in its 
true guise as 
rhythm, melody 
and harmony.” 


New, quicker and interesting methods of piano 
instruction are today in widespread use. Every 
Mother should know about these simple methods 
that now make it so easy to learn to play the piano. 


OU —and every other Mother in 

America—will welcome this news. 
Look back to your own youth and 
recall your own piano lessons. Com- 
pare your experience with today— 
children learning to play selections, 
with both hands, in a single week! 


' This new idea in piano study is the 
most inspiring cultural development in 
child education in decades. Musicians 
and educators have united in making it 
possible for every child to learn to play 
the piano quickly and easily, regardless 
of talent. 


Try It For Yourself 


Why not try the possibilities of this 
new method for yourself at home? The 
famous Look-and-Play Books are good 
examples of what we mean. 


If you have no piano, your dealer will 
gladly let you use a piano at his store. 
With this simple introductory method, 
you or your boy or girl can pick up 
enough piano fundamentals to continue 
your study delightfully under a private 
teacher. There is a music teacher in your 
town, who probably can tell you more 
about the new, interesting and happy 
ways to piano mastery. 


to Parents Who Have No 
free 


Piano in Their Home: 
A four-octave keyboard on 
heavy paper. A wonderful 
help to beginners. 


a és 4 


Get These Books Today! 
The Look-and-Play Books 
open a new piano world for 
everybody. They are the most 
helpful and interesting books 
of their kind ever published. 
You will agree when you see 





Your music dealer can supply 
both “Twelve Look-and-Play 
Lessons for Young People” 
and ‘“Everybody’s Look-and- 
Play Book’. They are 50c 
each. If he cannot supply 
you, we will ship, postpaid, 
on receipt of cash or stamps. 


National Piano Manufacturers Association 


247 Park Avenue 


™ PIANO 


New York City 


THE BASIC 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 


October, ro0¢ 
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With the tremulous roll of the organ, 
pumped by the boy on the choir waiting 
list, the choir formed and sang the first 
verse of the processional in their dressing 
room. At the second verse they started 
out in double column, with Somerset 
leading the way. 

Overcome with the large attendance, 
Somerset had an overwhelming desire to 
turn drum major and stifled the desire 
only by darting innumerable glances up- 
ward. He was swayed with his own 
piousness almost to the point of tears as 
the voices in his rear sang ‘‘Hallelujah! 
Hallelujah!” 


NCE Somerset had visited a city church 

and marveled at the gliding movement 
of the choir; this, he had observed, had 
been accomplished by alternating their 
long stride with short steps. This mental 
picture recurred to him now in a flash, 
and without hesitation he shot into a long 
skating stride, followed by two jolting 
hops. He straightened and waited on the 
hops, as if he were about to halt. Turning 
his head, he noticed that the two sur- 
prised choristers were gaining. Instantly 
he sailed into a stride so long that a faint 
rip was audible. A woman snickered and 
immediately bowed her head in prayer. 

The startled choir, alarmed by the in- 
creasing gaps in the procession, followed 
Somerset like a group of hockey players. 
They swerved around the back of the 
church and glided up the center aisle to- 
ward the altar. The men in the choir 
sauntered down the other aisle. Those 
following in Gohagen’s wake lost their 
places in many different verses. 

Upon reaching the steps of the altar 
Somerset halted and glanced around. He 
waited for the procession to close in on 
him like the plaits of an accordion bellows. 
It was only under pressure and nudges 
that he resumed an even pace, placed the 
cross in the altar rack and joined in the 
singing that followed, wholly unconscious 
of the smiles in the congregation. 

When the minister stepped in his pulpit 
he calmly gazed over his listeners. There 
was something in the patient face that 
held the congregation. Even the choir 
looked up expectantly. Someone coughed 
nervously, and the church was still. 

“There is no sin when one acts in the 
spirit of righteousness,” began the Rev- 
erend Mr. Somme. “Sincerity is the 
spiritual staff by which we climb to under- 
standing, and it is only by slipping that we 
strengthen our grip on all things. After 
all God gives us the shadows in order to 
prove the light.” 


HE congregation leaned forward, for 

an inspired note had crept into their 
pastor’s voice. 

“Our lives go in with every beat of the 

heart,” he continued. ‘‘Oh, brothers, 


know that this beat is vital to us all. If ' 


we could swing our thoughts into the 
rhythm of the beating heart we would 
harmonize with eternity and peace ever- 
lasting. We have the power within us to 
mold our lives with every beat of our 
hearts—either for construction or de- 
struction. On every side in our daily life 
we hear the discordant beat of the 
hammer.” 

The minister had now discarded the 
notes of his prepared sermon. With arm 
raised high overhead he shook it in the 
air and appealed to his flock, beseeching, 
“O Lord, save us from the discordant 
beat that only leads to destruction. Give 
us the vision to see before it is too late.” 

Complete silence now reigned in the 
little church. Even the choir boys forgot 
to relay their Sunday pinching as they all 
gazed at the enraptured face of their 
pastor. The congregation hung on his 
every word. He raised both arms implor- 
ingly and moved into a path of light 
streaming through the sacred panes of the 
window. His upturned face was bathed in 
an orange glow as he urged, ‘“‘Shape thy 
soul to a crystal ball, and God will con- 
centrate the light.” 


. = 


All through the sermon, Krausmeyer 
had never taken his eyes off Cyrus Bent, 

In the choir room the voices of the 
choir trailed into the amen of the reces. 
sional. With the last note the room broke 
into confusion, and the boys ripped off 
surplices and cassocks. 

Skippy jumped the steps and traveled 
toward Sooky’s, searching for a missing 
sleeve asheran. Within sight of the house, 
he yoo-hooed until Sooky appeared in the 
window. He burst into a recital of the 
experiences of the morning service. 

“N’ even when we got in the choir 
room Mr. Somme never said nothin’ to 
us,” informed Skippy. ‘‘’Course it weren’t 
our fault, were it, now?” 

“Jiminy Christmas! 
right!’’ consoled Sooky. 

“Wouldn’t you say it was all Somer- 
set’s fault?”’ asked Skippy. 

“T’d say it was Somerset, if anybody 
should happen to ask it offn me!”’ 

“Me too!” agreed Skippy. 

“You betcha!” added Sooky. 

“Say! Whatcha doin’ this afternoon?” 
asked Skippy. 

“Nothin’—just stayin’ in.” 


You guys did 


ee 


OW about comin’ over to my house 

’n’ stayin’ for supper?”’ suggested 
Skippy, wondering what his mother would 
say for daring to offer an invitation with- 
out her consent. 

“IT can’t—not today; tomorrow maybe.” 

“No! Today!” insisted Skippy. “I’m 
goin’ to take these darn things off ’n’ get 
into my old clothes,”’ he added, hoping his 
mother would consent. 

“Wait’ll I see!”” He returned to the 
window. ‘‘ Yeh, Skippy—you betcha!” 

“All right, don’t forget! S’long!”’ 

On his way home Skippy pondered over 
the best way to prepare his mother for the 
liberty he had taken. Certainly he could 
not keep his suit on, now that he had 
promised to take it off. He wondered if it 
would spoil the suit if he got just a little 
tear in it—just enough to necessitate a 
change of clothes. But with torn clothes 
he would never be allowed to have a 
guest to supper. After great thought he 
decided to lay the matter before his 
mother, explaining why Sooky had not 
gone to church. This solution seemed so 
simple that he wondered why he hadn't 
thought of it before. 

When Skippy entered the kitchen his 
mother was taking a roast ham out of the 
oven. Skippy watched her in silence so 
long that Mrs. Skinner glanced up sus- 
Piciously. “‘Gee, ma, you certainly can 
cook, I’ll say!” 

“Have you been into trouble?’”’ 

“Who, me? No, ma; why?” 

“Oh, nothing,’’returned Mrs. Skinner. 

““We’d never be able to eat a ham like 
that—not a whole ham,” said Skippy. 
“Wouldn’t it—oughtn’t we to ask some- 
body to help us eat it?”’ 

“Certainly not!” said Mrs. Skinner. 
“This has to do for a couple of days.” 


“TT WOULDN'T have believed that we 
could be so selfish—never so much as 

company, and on Easter too! I might 

just as well change to my old clothes.” 

“Of course you will,” said his mother. 
“‘I want you to take care of that suit.” 

“Well, ma, if I change into my old 
clothes can I have Sooky to supper, be- 
cause he has old clothes on?” 

“‘T can’t see that that makes any differ- 
ence,” argued Mrs. Skinner. ‘‘They eat 
just as much, regardless of clothes.”’ 

“So my friends ain’t good enough to be 
invited to the house, huh?”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, son, but some other time.” 

“Well, ma ——” 

““Yes?’’ questioned Mrs. Skinner. 

“I already invited Sooky, and I’m 
willing to go without my supper to let him 
come. Nothin’ could be fairer than that, 
could it, now?” 

“Well, son, I guess there’ll be enough 
to go round. You can have Sooky come. 
And Mrs. Skinner carried the roast to the 
table as Skippy went to the staircase. 
“Ho, pop, (clap! clap!) Dinner on the 
table—waitin’! waitin’!’’ 
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FOR SALADS? INDEED, YES 7 7 FOR CAKES? 


at are Necrars for? Ask any fellow! 


HEY’RE for eating—déy the 

handful. Every boy or girl 
who has ever tasted Nectars says 
that. And it works out this time 
that they are entirely right. 


For Nectars are fruit in tender, 
fat morsels. Seedless grapes grown 
to amber ripeness on the vine. Moist, 
fragrant, fresh-flavored—as if the 
juice of the grapes had suddenly 
jelled. Tidbits of wholesome food 
—that’s what Sun-Maid Nectars 
really are. 


OF COURSE + x ALL SUCH THINGS 7 ¢ AND FOR EATING OUT OF THE CARTON! 





N:E.C FA RS 
actually Grape-like / 


So you give them to youngsters 
to satisfy their everyday craving for 
between-meal sweets. Or wisely 
leave the package within their reach. 
But, of course, Nectars aren’t only 
for that. You use them in cakes, 
puddings, salads, and all such things 
in place of seedless raisins. Because 
—well, they’re inexpensive, actually 
grape-like, wonderfully good. 


Sun-Maip Raisin GROWERS OF 
CaLirorNIA. ’ 7 7 Producers also of 
Sun-Maid Puffed, the only seeded 
raisins that aren’t sticky. 
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LAYING? Of course, she’s playing—it 
really is child’s play to clean with Bon 
Ami. For it’s so easy to use this soft, scratch- 
less cleanser—so much fun to watch the way 


it blots up every trace of dirt and grime. 


Bon Ami is truly a bathroom necessity 
in millions of homes. Think of the many 
ways it can help you keep your bathroom 
spotlessly clean and sanitary. It makes the 
bathtub glisten with cleanliness—keeps the 


THE BON AMI COMPANY 


“Hasn't 
Scratched 


- every home 
needs both 


October, 1923 





nickel faucets, pipes and fixtures shining 
like new—cleans the tiling, basins and white 
woodwork—gives the window and mirror a 
crystal clear polish. 


Sold in two convenient forms, a snowy- 
white Powder and a handy compact Cake, 
Bon Ami lightens and quickens dozens of 
cleaning tasks throughout the house. 


Remember, Bon Ami Powder and Bon Ami 


Cake blot up dirt instead of scouring it off. 
They never scratch—never redden the hands. 


NEW YORK In Canada—son AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


“3 POWDER and CAKE 


“THE CHICK THAT NEVER GREW UP” 
—an illustrated story in rhyme to delight children. All 
about the Bunny Knights and the Princess Bon Ami. Send 4c. in 


stamps. Address The Bon Ami Co., 10 Battery Place, New York City. 


Name 








Do you use Bon Ami? 
(PowderO CakeQ BothQ). 


One little sprinkle— 
One little rub, 
Not a speck left 
On the Bon Ami tub! 


ON AMI CAKE has been 

America’s favorite cleaner 
and polisher for windows aid 
mirrors for almost 40 years. 
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ea) N THE Champs 
Elysées in Paris 
and on Park 
Avenue in New 


woman is almost invaria- 
bly accompanied on her 
walks by adog. They vary 
from great English sheep 
dogs, magnificent Borzois and Great Danes 
to tiny Brussels griffons, but those small 
enough to wear a coat are just as smartly 
dressed as their owners. Preferably their 
coats match the color scheme which their 
mistress has chosen for the day. 

The three coats shown at the bottom of 
the page, design No. 5890, include a smart 
blanket coat for a wire-haired terrier. 

For winter this coat should be made up 
in smooth-finished broadcloth, bound in a 
darker shade of the same color or in a 
contrasting color, depending on the color 
scheme worn by the dog’s mistress, and 
lined with a light woolen material. Light 
and dark brown lined with wool checked in 
white and dark brown is a very smart com- 
bination. The coat snaps or buttons across 
the chest and is secured across the back by 
a wide strap which passes through a slot 
on each side and buckles underneath. For 
motoring and dusty walks during the 
summer the wire-haired terrier wears a 
warm-weather blanket which is cool and 
protects him from the dust. The blanket 
is made up in coarse linen toweling, like 
the material used for summer blankets for 
horses, in white checked with color and 
bound with bias tape. A double thickness 
of the tape ties under the stomach and the 
blanket is also fastened across the chest 
with snappers. These summer coats may 
be very gay and smart in color. 

Toy dogs of all varieties are very sus- 
ceptible to cold and should never go out in 
winter without a coat. A very smart little 
affair, buttoning across the chest and with 
an attached band which fastens across the 
stomach is sketched, center, on a Brussels 
griffon. It should be made of smooth- 
finished broadcloth, flannel or very fine 
felt, and lined with sateen or silk. 
The collar may be made of the same 
material or, as in the sketch, of con- 
trasting velvet, in which case the 
coat is piped with the same color 
velvet around the edge and on the 
pocket, at each end of which is sewed 
a tiny matching button. In the 
slashed hip pocket smart French 
dogs carry minute, three-inch-square 
pocket handkerchiefs edged with 
narrow lace. 

Dogs should be measured for coats 
from the base of the neck to the tail. 

Very often a well-dressed dog 
wears his mistress’ initials mono- 
grammed diagonally in the corner 
of the coat. Design No. 15035 gives 
an alphabet which is particularly 
Suitable for this type of monogram- 
ming, which should be done in a 
matching or darker shade. 

The sweater and blanket sketched 
on the Boston terrier and wire-haired 
terrier at the top of the page are 
very simple to knit, and a dog’s wardrobe 
should include several to match the various 
coats and sports costumes of his mistress. 

_MATERIAL For BLANKET: 2 balls me- 
dium-shade green, 1 ball dark green. 1 
pair No. 41% needles, crochet hook No. 4. 


Gauge: 15 rows equal 2 inches, 12 sts. 
equal 2 inches. 

With medium-shade green cast on 26 
sts. Purl 1 row, next row knit casting on 
3 sts. on beginning of row. Continue to 
knit 1 row, purl 1 row, casting on 3 sts. 
on the beginning of each row until there 
are 68 sts. Then cast on 2 sts. each side 
until there are 80 sts. 

Work even 50 rows i 

(814 inches from begin- } 

ning). Start’slit for 
belt: Work first 14 sts. 
for 2 inches, work next 
52 sts. separately for 2 
inches, then last 14 sts. 
for 2 inches. Work 
across all sts. for 44% 
inches, ending with a 
purl row. Knit 34 sts., 
place on holder, bind off 
12 sts. With remaining 
34 sts. start left front: 
Work 24 rows, decreas- 
ing 1 st. on inside or 
neck edge every 2d row 


12 times, work 4 rows, bind off. Right 
front: Decrease on the first 34 sts. as for 
left side, work 20 rows even, ending with a 
knit row. Make buttonhole; p. 2, bind 
off 3, p. 12, bind off 3, p. 2, next row 
cast on 3 sts. over the bound-off sts. 






Work all sts. for 2 rows, bind off. Border: 
With dark green, holding right side 
of work toward you, s.c. around edge of 
blanket, working 2 sts. in corner sts., 
ch. 1, turn, work 1 round in opposite di- 
rection. Repeat around slits. Beli: Cast 





(hic (coats for 
Well-Dressed Dogs 


Kuitted Designs by Merle Munn 
‘Drawings by Grace Hart 


on 14 sts. with medium green. 
K. 1st., p. 1 st., repeat across 
row and for 19 inches. Make 
buttonhole; work first 7 sts. 
separately for 6 rows, then 
last 7 sts. separately for 6 
rows, work 14 sts. for 2 rows, 
bind off. Work border as for 
sweater. This blanket should 
be pressed on wrong side with 
damp cloth and hot iron, be- 
ing careful not to stretch. 
MATERIAL FOR SWEATER: 
2 balls knitting worsted red, 
1 ball tan. Crochet hook 


NSD No. 4, 1 pair each No. 4 and 


No. 5 needles. 3 red bone 
buttons. 

With red cast on 54 sts. on No.' 4 
needles. k. 1 st., p. 1 st. across row, repeat 
for 34 inch; with tan continue ribbing for 
34 inch, then work ribbing in red for 4 
inches. - Change to No. 5 needles, knit 
plain 1 row, increasing in every 3d st. until 
there are 72 sts. Begin pattern stitch: k. 
2 sts., p. 2 sts., across row and repeat for 
2 rows, knit 1 row plain, holding wrong 
side toward you. Repeat these 4 rows for 
all work. Work 3 inches, next row * work 
8 sts., bind off 8 sts., * work 40 sts., reverse 
between *s, work each 
division separately for 
2% inches. Work * 8 
sts., cast on 8 sts., * 
work 40 sts., reverse be- 
tween *s. Work all sts. 
for 2 inches. Decrease 1 
st. each side every 2d 
row 7 times. Work 4 
rows of pattern, decrease 
again every 2d row until 
there are 26 sts. Bind 
off 3 sts. each side, then 
bind off remaining sts. 
Leg: With red cast on 28 sts. on No. 4 
needles, k. 1 st., p. 1 st., across row and 
repeat 4 times, rib 3 rows tan, then with 
No. 5 knit 1 row, increasing 1 st. in every 
2d st. until there are 40 sts. Work 5 pat- 
terns (20 rows). Bind off, sew seams, 
sew in sweater, seam collar. Border: 
Holding right side toward you, with 
red work a s.c. around sweater, ch. 1, 
turn, work 1 round in opposite direc- 
tion, making 3 loops (4 ch. sts. each), 4 
sts. apart, on one side for buttons, 
starting first one on a line with the leg. 








Patterns may be secured from any store selling Lapres’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


Dresses, 60 cents; Children’s Patterns, 35 cents; Coats, 50 cents. 















Don't Hold Your 
Children “Back 


TVEnNty years from now your children 
will either be leaders in the world or 
they will be driven by the world. 

It all depends on you, Mother. It is 
too bad that it should depend so heavily 
on you. But it does. 

Every leader of men since the dawn of 
history has laid the beginning of his suc- 
cess to his Mother. And this was not just 
sentiment. It is just so. Her vision, her 
foresight, her search for the things that 
would help them most were the founda- 
tion upon which their future was built. 

So we know that if you are one of 
those mothers whose children will be 
successes in the world, we do not have 
to search for you. You will be searching 
for us and what follows will be intensely 
interesting to you. 

Possibly the thing that is most talked 
of now in thousands of schools and 
hundreds of thousands of homes is a 
new set of books called 


COMPTON’S 


Pictured Encyclopedia 
for Children 


Here, for the first time the entire ency- 
clopedia has been written in terms of 
the child mind of every age. It is the 
only thing that has ever been done that 
gives to the boy or girl, large or small, 
complete and accurate knowledge on 
every subject interestingly written in 
terms of their understanding. 

And of course, knowledge is the basis 
of all leadership and success. Without 
it children get nowhere. 

If you are interested in the leader- 
ship and success of your children, if you 
are anxious not to hold them back, find 
out more about Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia for children. Find out 
how you can have it in your home for a 
first payment of as little as $4.50. 


FREE With Coupon 


If you will send in this coupon, our 
Educational Advisor will communicate 
with you and send you full descriptive 
booklets and sample pages so that you 
yourself can see why it is so much 
talked about throughout the world. 
She_will also send you Free a complete 
book called the “‘Questionnario Game” 
which measures the general knowledge 
of any child at any age. 

_ If you are one of the world’s far see- 
ing Mothers, whose children will one 
day acknowledge their leadership to 
you, fill in this coupon and mail it now. 





F. E. COMPTON & CO., Educational Advisor 
Dept. 1—2 Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please have your Educational Ad- 
visor communicate with me regarding Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia for children. Have her send 
me your Free Literature and Sample Pages and 
also your Questionnario Mental Test Book Game 
which you are offering free. This implies no obliga- 
tion on my part. 


Parent’s Name 
Address 

















Tired nerves and aching 
muscles soon rebel at 
strained, unnatural posi- 
tions when the body is 
unsupported. 
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When you sleep on sagging bedsprings 
your body lies in the same unrestful pose. 


Strained positions cause fatigue! 


O one would think of standing in the awk- 
| \ | ward position shown above. Try it and see 
how quickly it becomes uncomfortable. 

Yet thousands sleep in this same unnatural position. 
They simply do not notice it, because the strain is less 
lying down; and habit has made them used to it. 

But the same harmful effects are there: curved spine, 
strained nerves and muscles, cramped vital organs. 
That is why so many people seem to sleep soundly 
but do not get healthful, refreshing rest. Many a person 
who tires easily would be refreshed by sleeping on the 
right type of bedspring. 


To be sure of restful sleep... 
Make deep, refreshing sleep a certainty by equipping 


Here is the new Rome De 
Luxe Slip Cover. Gives 
the tailored appearance 
¢. a box spring, yet costs 

ut little. Its special hook- 
less fastener makes this 
slip cover fit better and 
handle easier. 


your bed with a Rome De Luxe Spring. This remark- 
able bedspring supports your body naturally. Its unique 
construction allows every coil to move with absolute 
freedom. Any coil in a Rome De Luxe Spring can be 
pushed down independently of the others. Thus, this 
spring yields freely to the pressure of your hips and 
shoulders, yet rises to relieve all strain on the vital 
organs between. The spine lies straight and natural; 
nerves and muscles are entirely free from strain. Deep, 
refreshing sleep comes quickly. 


New... Rome De Luxe Slip Covers 


Now your bed can combine restful comfort and good 
looks. This new slip cover gives the trim, tailored ap- 
pearance of a box spring, yet costs but little. It also 


keeps out dust and dirt. A special hookless fastener in- 
sures neat fit with easy handling. One zip and it's 
on! Ask your dealer to show you one. 

Arrange with your furniture or department store for 
a De Luxe trial. Note the invigorating effects of the 
natural, relaxed sleep this better bedspring brings. And 
be sure that the spring is a genuine Rome De Luxe. Its 
unique free coil movement is found in no other bedspring. 
Dr. Royal S. Copeland has written an interesting book- 
let explaining fully “How Better Sleep Builds Better 
Health.’ Send for a free copy right now. 


THE ROME COMPANY, 


New York Chicago Boston Baltimore 
. Distributing Warehouses Everywhere 


INC. 
Rome, N. Y. 


Sleep this natural, healthful way— 
spine straight, body fully relaxed 


ee 


Ld 

‘ /¥ : 
The De Luxe label attached to the slats 
of every genuine Rome De Luxe Spring 
is your guarantee of getting all the 
uality points that only this spring has. 
hk for it and be sure! You can now 


have your choice of two beautiful and 
practical colors—Orchid or FrenchGray. 


‘Defuxe’ 


— the Bedspring Luxurious 


The ROME Company 


BEDSPRINGS.+»-+- ROME METAL BEDS.~~+ DAY BEDS... COUCH HAMMOCE 
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(¢ baa | en or terrace, or for the swim- 
4 toaeey_4| ming fan, and equally delightful 
—sza@©3) for tables at bazaars, these three 
attractive articles are made with oilcloth 
and bias tape. The pillow at the top is 
done in red-and-white-striped oilcloth with 
bright red bias tape bindings. The bathing- 
suit case at the right below is made of 
green oilcloth lined with yellow and bound 
With yellow tape, and the garden kneeling 
pad is green with lavender bindings. 


KNEELING Pap. For the kneeling pad 
cut two pieces of oilcloth 1714 inches by 
104% inches. On the wrong side of one, 
rule a line 34 inch from the edge all 
around; then, beginning at the center of 
each side, mark off the places where the 
holes are to be punched. The holes are 
spaced an inch apart, with a space at the 
center of the long side and a hole at the 
center of the short one. 

For the holes use an ordinary ticket 
puncher that makes a round perforation. 

When the marking has been finished lay 
the oilcloth sides of the two pieces together 
and punch them at the same time. Then 
With a ruler and pencil, on the piece that 


is to be used for the top of the pad, mark 


Oilcloth 


and Bias Tape 


y Designs by Elizabeth Marriot King 


off the place for the decoration. For the 
design on the model there is a row of 6 
holes 4% inch in from those at the edge, 
three opposite the three on both sides of 
the center. Being spaced like those at the 
edge, they are 1 inch apart, except the two 
center ones, which are 2 inches apart. The 
next row, 34 inch from the first, has 5 
holes, with one in the center and two on 
either side of it at spaces of one inch. The 
third row is like the first—6 holes but none 
in the center—and is 34 inch from the 
second row. 

After the bias tape has been laced in for 
the decoration, turn in the edge of the top 
and bottom of the pad 3¢ inch all around, 
keeping the turning in place with paper 
clips until the two pieces have been laced 
together. For stuffing the pad it is best 
to use hair. 


Sora CUSHION. Cut a square of news- 
paper the size of the finished cushion top. 
Then .cut it in quarters from the four 
corners to the center and use these as pat- 
terns. To vary it, the stripes may run 
parallel with the sides, instead of at right 
angles as in the model. With stripes it is 
safest to make the holes on the right side 


(Continued on Page 205) 











Haddon Hali 
Derbyshire 
England 


Crewel work that graced 
the walls of Englands famous 


Haddon Hall 
is matched by this rich Orinoka 
fabric in Jacobean design 


A ricu Orinoka fabric drapes 
this charming Elizabethan 
room. We call it Jacobean 
Frou-Frou. It might 
have hung on the walls of a 
great English manor house in 
the seventeenth century, so 
perfectly does it reproduce the 
fine crewel work done in Eng- 
land at that time. The pale 
sand-colored ground carries an 
authentic crewel design, woven 
in old reds, yellows, blues and 
soft gray-greens. 

The Jacobean pattern, like 
every Orinoka sun and tub- 
fast fabric, is woven, not 
printed. Every color is fast, 
whether it be full and bright or 
a pale and delicate tone. Every 
yard is sold under this guaran- 
tee: These goods are guaranteed 
absolutely fadeless. If color 
changes from exposure to sun- 
light or from washing, the 





Be # 


“The Elizabethan Room” from the new Orinoka booklet 


merchant is hereby authorized to 
replace them with new goods or 
refund the purchase price. 

Perhaps your home is not 
suited to an Elizabethan at- 
mosphere. Perhaps it is Span- 
ish, or Italian, or Norman... 
or done in distinctly modern 
manner. Then you must see 
the other Orinoka fabrics. 
There are gorgeous Coptic fab- 
rics, modern art casements, 
ancient Venetian damasks, 
and many others. 

See these fabrics. Feel the 
exquisite quality of the ma- 
terials—to know Orinoka. You 
will find them where reliable 
merchandise is sold. Mail the 
coupon for the new Orinoka 
booklet, “‘Color, the Secret of 
Beautiful Homes.” It is beau- 
tifully illustrated in color and 
shows the newer fabrics and 
how to use them. 


rinoka 


Please send me, without charge, the new Orinoka 24- 
page booklet, “Color, the Secret of Beautiful Homes.” 


Name 


Tue Ortnoka MILs 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 


191 
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rintzess 


PETITE:*>CQOATS:°:TRAYVELURE 


Printzess Garments are 
smartly appropriate for 
every street, sports or tra~ 
vel occasion. Try on a 
Printzess Coat and see how 
expertly it is cut, how 
perfectly it fits. Also 
*Printzess Petite” for the 
shorter woman—’ Print- 
zess Travelure’ for travel 
and sports wear. Ask for 


-—New York. : 


Printzess Coats ott tem thes 


you would expect—$25 to $195 


Pri nizess 


DESIGNED AND TAILORED BY 


DISTINCTION IN DRESS SINCE 1893 


October, 1928 
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For Modern ©olorful Bathrooms, 
Effective Huck- 


Are Exceptionally Easy to- Make 


DeEsIGNED By N. LovIsE ROETHGEN 


HE day of the staring white 

| bathroom, more like an operat- 

ing room than part of a house, 

f@| has gone. Modern housewives 

have decided that it is possible 

to be sanitary and colorful at once, and in 

keeping with the brilliant new porcelain 

fixtures bathroom linens are gay and twice 

as attractive as they used to be. With 

the guest-room bathdonein green, another 

in rose and still another in pink, each must 
have its own harmonizing linens. 

The attractive huck-towel borders 
which have been photographed below are 
unusually quickly and easily done and are 
very effective as well. The embroidery 
in the towels which are photographed 
matched in color the gay borders of the 
white towels, which come in yellow, blue, 
green, rose and lavender. On solid-color 
towels the embroidery can be done in a 
contrasting color or in a darker shade of 
the same color, depending on the color 
scheme of the bathroom in which they 
are to be used. 

The material used for these borders is 
fine mercerized embroidery cotton, and 
the work is done with a coarse, blunt- 
pointed crewel or tapestry needle. The 
cotton is run under the horizontal threads 
of the toweling and left loose enough to 
avoid any puckering. Threads are fast- 
ened on the underside by running along 
under a few horizontal stitches; other- 
wise the color is seen only on the right 
side. 

An inch and a quarter to the right and 
left respectively of the monogram shown 
in the center towel of the left-hand group, 
the border—which includes, horizontally, 
four horizontal threads—turns at right 





_ 


Towel Borders 


angles and descends in a vertical direc- 
tion (but still running under the hori- 
zontal threads) three threads wide, one 
inch. It is then continued horizontally in 
its four-thread width toward the edge of 
the towel. A quarter inch from the edge 
of the towel it again descends vertically, 
one and one-eighth inches, and is then 
continued again toward the monogram 
horizontally. This makes an effective 
frame for the monogram. The vertical 
lines of the monogram letters are run 
under one and two horizontal threads 
alternately, the horizontal lines under 
four horizontal threads. 

These photographed designs only sug- 
gest the infinite variety of effects which 
can be achieved. In the upper left-hand 
corner a rectangular figure is used as the 
design, with a wavy line made by a single 
thread drawn back and forth between two 
lines of stitching, for the border. The 
diamond-shaped figure lends itself ad- 
mirably to various treatments. In the 
lower left-hand corner the figure itself is 
embroidered in color, and in the upper 
right the background is embroidered, 
making the diamond stand out in white. 
Amore elaborate variation of the diamond 
design is seen in the right center. In all 
of these designs a simple two-line border 
is used. 

Indefinite numbers of designs can be 
originated with a little ingenuity. The 
possibilities of this work are endless. 

Towels decorated with this individual 
handwork are excellent suggestions for 
church bazaars and make lovely gifts for 
the bride’s gay new bathroom or for a 
friend whose summer cottage is bright 
with color. 
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unshine owtsde.. whole wheat zside 


Sunshine . . fresh air . . a well-cooked whole- 
wheat cereal with milk! The world’s greatest 
recipe—Doctors say—for growing the bright- 
eyed, rosy-cheeked, sturdy-limbed youngsters of 
your fondest dreams. 


Whole wheat with milk is Nature’s most nearly 
perfect food. It supplies all the 16 vital food ele- 
ments needed in the diet—for health, for strength, 
‘or energy and for growth. Also the a//-important 
Vitamins A, B and E. | 


In Wheatena, the nut-brown wheat cereal, you 
get ALL the goodness of the whole wheat—even 
the golden heart and the bran. And you get it in 
a wonderfully delicious and easily-digestible form. 


Wheatena is the original, quick-cooking cereal. 
Two minutes of boiling and bubbling—and it's 


WHEATENA—THE NUT-BROWN WHEAT CEREAL 


ready to serve. (For babies, longer, of course.) 
And it actually costs you less than 1 cent a dish. 


You wouldn't deprive your children of sunshine 
and fresh air. Then why deprive them of this 
great natural food—Wheatena? Doctors have 
recommended it for 49 years—for babies . . . for 
children . . . for adults of all ages. 



























Special offer—to every mother 
and every mother-to-be 


‘Feeding the Child from Crib to College’’ was 
written expressly for you by one of the most 
eminent child-health specialists in America. It 
gives vital information on diet that would cost 
you many dollars to obtain on 
personal visits to his office. Only 
25¢ brings you your copy. 

Wheatena Sample FREE 


([] Check here—enclose 25c—for the book 
and a Wheatena sample. 


(1) Check here—enclose no money—for a 
FREE sample of Wheatena. 
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Mail this coupon to The Wheatena Corporation, 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


FOR STRENGTH, GROWTH AND ENERGY 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


In THE daytime the Arden Hounds furnish the excellent sport that is their tradition. During cool English nights there 
is laughter and gay repartee in the great hall of Arden House. Generous tribute is paid to the beauty of Lady Virginia 
Crowne, ** its gracious hostess. The exceptional quality of Lady Virginia’s complexion, she will tell you, is 
due to the kindness of nature, and to the purity of one British toilet soap. Yardley’s Old English Lavender. Since 1770 
English women of high position have depended upon this soap to cleanse the fairest skins, and preserve fresh complexions 
that are talked of in every other land. In Paris this fine soap is known as “le savon des élégantes.”” -< “ Other 
Yardley products also possess this exquisite lavender fragrance. England’s best, they are obtainable anywhere in America. 
Old English Lavender Soap, “The Luxury Soap of the World,’ box of three cakes $1, or 35c the cake; Old English 
Lavender Perfume, $1; Face Powder, $1; Compact, $1.25; Talc, 50c; Sachet Tablets, 25c; Shampoo, 1 5c the cartridge; 
Bath Salts, $1; Bath Dusting Powder, $1.50. Yardley, 8 New Bond Street, London; 15-19 Madison Square North, 


New York; also Toronto and Paris. © Out of deference to our clientele we have refrained from using actual names. 


Yardley’s Old English Lavender Soap 
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I am concerned here only with issues 
and not with the personalities of the re- 
spective candidates. I simply point out 
that in Alfred E. Smith we have a man 
who as Governor of New York has shown 
excellent ability to deal with all the prob- 
lems of state finances which have come 
before him. It is true he has been criti- 
cized by his political opponents more along 
this line than along any other. It is also 
true that he has shown complete capacity 
to understand these subjects and to work 
out their solutions according to his own 
ideas and those of the persons about him. 
He would come to the presidency no tyro 
in public finance. 

On the other hand, his personal experi- 
ence with business has been limited to the 
short time in which he was in business in 
New York City. His personal fortune has 
been amassed in the course of his political 
career. 

It is entirely wrong, however, to think 
of him as the friend only of the impover- 
ished or the obscure. He is the intimate of 
as big financial forces as are to be found in 
our greatest money center. They would 
undoubtedly stand ready to give him the 
benefit of their experienced advice. 

Mr. Hoover, as everyone knows, began 
his phenomenal career as a business execu- 
tive when he was so young that he had to 
grow a beard in order to seem old enough 
to associate with his new colleagues. 

He was never, as some people seem to 
think, an adventurous chaser after mines 
of gold or precious gems. He was from 
the first engaged in the serious business of 
reconstituting and refurnishing old mines— 
mines once given up and now to be re- 
claimed, mines of dull stuff like lead and 
zinc which, under his engineering skill and 
under his new scientific methods, were 
made to produce once more. 

Out of that first step he came to the ad- 
ministration of problems of transportation 
on a world scale, to problems of interna- 
tional business and of international finance. 

His work in the diplomacy as well as the 
administration of feeding the peaceful 
populations of the world during the World 
War was founded on that previous experi- 
ence. 

His work as Secretary of Commerce, fol- 
lowing the war, might have left the De- 
partment of Commerce simply one more 
bureaucracy. Actually, he built it up as 
an energizing force in the business of the 
United States. 


The Equalization Fee 


E ACQUIRED not only an experience 

but a philosophy of national govern- 
ment. With a world-wide observation 
behind his words, he opposed equally 
governmental submergence of the indi- 
vidual and governmental submergence of 
town, county and state. 

As manager and employer during six- 
teen years of work in twenty countries and 
with employes varying from the most 
highly civilized to the most completely 
barbarous, he never had a strike anywhere. 
_ Many Republicans of prominence have 
joined in praising Mr. Smith’s knowledge 
of the affairs of his state. It is a great 
state, and Mr. Smith’s record as governor 
1S 1ts Own justification. Yet, so far as 
proven capacity for dealing with business 
and governmental problems on a world 
scale is concerned, it must be obvious that 
Mr. Hoover has not only had the wider 
experience but has come out from each 
Position he has occupied in its course with 
added prestige. 

The other half of the bread-and-butter 
Story for women in this campaign lies in 
the domain of agriculture. 

The Democratic Party is committed to 
the enactment of the so-called equaliza- 
tion fee. This equalization fee is actually 
the only line of demarcation between per- 
Sons and parties equally hopeful of giving 


hoover Versus Smith 


(Continued from Page 37) 


aid to the farmer and equally committed 
to achieving it. Both parties see the same 
vision. They are separated in the roads 
along which they propose to march. And 
the equalization fee marks the parting of 
their ways. 

This equalization fee is one suggested 
method for helping to save the farmer from 
the consequences of producing more crops 
than are readily consumed—in other 
words, for saving him from the evils of a 
surplus. It proposes to tax the farmers 
themselves and put the money into a so- 
called revolving fund by means of which 
prices may be stabilized. 

Opponents of this system say, first of 
all, that it is unconstitutional. For these 
reasons: First, because it is the levying 
of a tax upon one class for the benefit of 
another—which, they claim, is contrary to 
the Constitution. And second, they say, 
because it is to be administered by a spe- 
cial board which takes the proceeds and 
administers them not in ‘‘the interests of 
the public” as the lawyers put it but fora 
certain part of that public and entirely 
outside the appropriations mechanism of 
Congress. 

Its opponents say it involves price fix- 
ing; its friends vigorously deny this. At 
any rate, it is safe to say that Hoover is 
against price fixing. On the other hand, 
he does favor a number of constructive 
measures for agricultural relief. 


cA Matter of the Best Program 


E WANTS a new Federal farm board, 

this board to have large appropriation 
of Federal money for a revolving fund. This 
fund would be used for two purposes— 
first, to help finance farmers’ co6perative 
societies in getting physical facilities for 
operations and in conducting operations; 
second, to finance so-called stabilization 
corporations, which would be owned by 
groups of codperative societies and which 
would proceed to buy and hold and sell, on 
a large and dominating scale, agricultural 
commodities in such way as to stabilize 
the market and prevent the fluctuations 
and depressions caused by excessive com- 
petition among farmers and by their 
present inability to control the excessive 
flooding of the market with their products 
during seasonal gluts and recurrent or 
occasional surpluses. 

When it comes to bleeding for the woes 
of the farmer, there is little for the wan- 
dering female eye to choose between the 
drops of the Democrats and the gore of 
the Republicans. What is to be consid- 
ered—coolly, if possible—is simply this: 

Which program seems to be genuinely 
directed toward permanent accomplish- 
ment? 

So far as the temper of the two candi- 
dates is concerned, there is here, as there 
was in the case of world experience, a cer- 
tain difference to be observed. 

Mr. Smith is entirely a city man, witha 
city man’s attitude toward life. Mr. Hoo- 
ver was brought up on a farm, of farming 
people, and lived until he was out of col- 
lege in a farming environment or the en- 
vironment of a small country town. 

Moreover, as food administrator for 
Belgium he controlled the entire agricul- 
ture of that country. He fed Belgium. 
And with Quaker thrift he left them with 
a considerable sum of money at the end of 
it to form a fund for the education of Bel- 
gian students. 

Probably more fairy tales have been 
composed on the subject of what Mr. 
Hoover did do or did not do to the farmer 
of America during the war than on any 
other incident of his packed career. 

One thing is certain, and that is that his 
single-handed diplomacy faced down Lloyd 
George at the close of the war, and made 
the Allies stick to their contract for Amer- 
ican farm products and ended not only in 
his feeding the starving millions of Poland 
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HoosiER BEAUTY 


ata new LOW PRICE 


“392 


ERE’S the newest Hoosier 
Beauty — Number Twenty 
Eight Forty Six. It is now on dis- 
play in the stores of Hoosier 
dealers. You will want to see this 
new Hoosier at once for several 
reasons: 


First: Newer and more effective 
conveniences and work-saving 
ideas are found in this New Hoosier 
Beauty. 


Second: New colors—the most 
beautiful shades you ever saw: 
Venetian Green, a beautiful Old 
Ivory and the new Hoosier Grey, 
all brightened up with decorative 
color spots. 


Third: The low price — there 


have always been low prices, but 


© 1928, H. M. Co. 


never a price like this for such a 
complete and beautifully finished 
Hoosier Beauty. 

See the authorized Hoosier 
dealer now and ask forthe famous 
New Hoosier Beauty, Number 
Twenty Eight Forty Six. You can 
buy your new Hoosier on easy 
terms. Send the coupon for fur- 
ther information. 





: THe Hooster Manuracturine Co. 
: 1028 Leslie Street 

: New Castle, Indiana 

Please send me literature illustrat- 
ing the New Hoosier Beauty and 
Hoosier Breakfast Sets. 
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Photograph 
illustrates 
Enamel Cos- 
tume Bag. 
Silver plated, 
four inches 
wide. 
“For Gifts That Last 
Gaines base 


Consult Your Jeweler” 


V V HITING & Davis Enam- 


eled Costume Bags are colorful 
accents to colorful personalities. 
Louise Brooks, Paramount play- 
er, carries a gleaming Whiting & 
Davis Costume Bag with a smart 
all-black ensemble —a deftly 
enlivening touch. § At your jew- 
eler’s or jewelry department you 
will find these delightfully dis- 
tinétive costume accessories that 
go Hand in Hand with Fashion. 


WHITING & DAVIS COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Coftume Bags 
Makers of Coftume Jewelry for Everyone 
PLAINVILLE (NORFOLK COUNTY) Mass. 

In Canada: SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC 


WHITING &DAVIS 
COSTUME BAGS 


Uf 


} 


FREE PORTFOLIO 


ASK your jeweler to show you our 
very newest bags of MODERNIST 
DESIGN. Write to us for free port- 
folioshowing24costumebagsincolor 
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and Germany and the rest but also saved 
the American farmer from the ruin of get- 
ting back the millions of tons they had 
sold and shipped to Europe. These things 
he did, and nobody can deny it. 

Ten years is a short time in which to 
forget so much. 

Now having dutifully and as briefly as 
possible disposed of the solemn subject of 
the bread-and-butter issue, let us look at 
the topic which more women will talk 
about in more words, this fall, than about 
any other single political subject—‘‘ wet 
and dry.” 

Some women are apt to get a little 
hysterical on the subject. 

They hear other people talk about 
“‘modification.”” Why not stop right there 
and ask the people who use the word just 
what they mean by it and what they 
think they are talking about? 

Let us state certain simple facts too 
often overlooked in this discussion. 

We have, in the first place, the Eight- 
eenth Amendment to the Constitution. 
Its intent, as everyone knows, is to pro- 
hibit the sale of intoxicating beverages. 

We had, then, to decide by law what is 
in fact a sufficient amount of alcohol to 
render a drink intoxicating. Accordingly, 
Congress passed the Volstead Act. Many 
people argue that if we should modify the 
Volstead Act ‘‘scientifically,”’ so as to let 
in light wines and beers, we could do away 
with all the bootlegging and all the hypoc- 
risy now existing—and that Mr. Smith is 
the man to do it. 

None of these people deny that the in- 
tent of the Eighteenth Amendment was 
to prevent the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating beverages. None of them 
can possibly deny that an enforcing act 
which permitted sales of normally in- 
toxicating stuff would be a violation of the 
spirit if not of the letter of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

None of them can deny that the Eight- 
eenth Amendment is just as much a part 
of the Constitution of the United States as 
the Bill of Rights itself. 

But what they want, as the best thing 
they can hope for at present, is a definition 
of that amendment which will permit 
more alcohol to get into our drinks. For 
that two things are necessary—first, a 
Congress to repeal the Volstead Act and 
pass a “broader” definition, and next, 
a Supreme Court to say that such legisla- 
tion is constitutional. 

All of us may daily see a lot of Wets 
hovering like a sort of flock of expectant 
political vultures over the Supreme Court, 
waiting for someone to die. For, they 
point out, the decision upholding the 
definition of the Volstead Act was one of 
those famous “five to four”’ affairs. 


The Exact Requirement 


ITH a new line-up in the Supreme 

Court, we might get a new definition 
of what is intoxicating under the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. 

Actually to avoid a violation of the 
spirit if not of the letter of the Constitu- 
tion requires repeal of the amendment 
itself. But no one during this campaign is 
even mentioning that idea. The Wets do 
not mention it because they know as well 
as the Drys know that it is utterly out of 
the question at present. The Drys do not 
bother to mention it because they observe 
that the shock troops of the Wets are 
concentrated upon the Volstead Act itself, 
and the Drys believe they can over- 
whelmingly support that position for some 
time to come. 

The real issue remains that in New 
York, where the Smith régime has been in 
control, and in Chicago, where the gov- 
ernment is locally wet, and in other similar 
places, it is easier and quicker to get a 
drink than it is where sincere drys are in 
control. 

Formally and publicly Governor Smith 
can say, “I’m going to recommend modi- 
fication of the Volstead Law!” 

That is undoubtedly his right. But 
such a statement remains only a gesture. 
It is a gesture that must turn out in 


practice to be as useless to the Wets as 
it is unsatisfactory to the Drys. 

For whatever the President may recom- 
mend, actual modification will remain in 
the hands of Congress. And no political 
observer of any consequence now believes 
that the next Congress will have a wet 
majority. 

Mr. Smith’s telegram to Houston is 
taken by many hopeful Wets to mean his 
determination to appoint to the Supreme 
Court men who can be counted upon to 
uphold as constitutional a new definition 
of the Volstead Act that will permit the 
manufacture and sale of beverages which 
are in fact intoxicating. 

It is in the presidential power of ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court and not 
in the President’s power of recommending 
legislation that the Wets look with hope 
to Alfred E. Smith and the Drys look for 
solace to Herbert Hoover: 

Yet that packing of the Supreme Court 
itself would still remain unavailing to the 
weary Wets unless Congress itself should 
pass a modification of the Volstead Act. 

There are plenty of women who con- 
scientiously believe that modification of 
the Volstead Act would be a good thing— 
plenty of honest and able women. They 
have their right to their opinion. 

The thing for such women to do is to 
get busy in their own congressional dis- 
tricts and elect congressmen who will 
represent their views and put them into 
the form of legislation. 


cA President’s Power 


HIS by no means implies that the 

nomination of Herbert Hoover and of 
Alfred Smith does not give us a clean-cut 
issue on this subject. The attitude of the 
National Government toward law enforce- 
ment is of the greatest importance. The 
attitude of the President of the United 
States is vital. 

The President may, under his power as 
the executive charged with the enforce- 
ment of national legislation, so interpret 
his duty as to hand back such enforcement 
to the respective states. Such a theory of 
states’ rights has been met with before in 
our history and won the appellation of 
nullification. 

There will be many fanatical devotees 
of the American Constitution, as well as 
fanatical Drys, who will see in Alfred E. 
Smith a peril of this kind, however con- 
scientious Mr. Smith may be in the matter. 

To sum up, then, the next President 
may recommend legislation which may or 
may not be passed. It is possible for him 
to pack the Supreme Court. He may in 
fact nullify the Constitution. It is power 
enough to make a careful choice worthy 
the attention of the woman voter. 

The voting woman may look with equal 
favor upon both candidates, when it comes 
to their record upon the question of 
Woman herself, with a capital W. 

As Governor of New York Mr. Smith 
has unequivocally stood for all laws di- 
rected toward giving women better work- 
ing hours, better wages, better conditions 
of work. 

If. the Democrats can point to Mr. 
Smith’s record in furthering social legis- 
lation for his state, the Republicans can 
equally look toward Mr. Hoover’s work 
for better homes. They can equally look 
toward Mr. Hoover’s work for safety, by 
which he brought it about, to give only 
one illustration, that highway laws of the 
different states were so codérdinated that 
the number of road accidents was cut 
down materially ina year. All to the good 
for the woman driver! 

Finally, as to the personalities and the 
careers of the two men who seek the 
presidency, these must be found out and 
determined by each woman according to 
her own tastes and standards. 

For all women, it remains the fact that 
if you consider bread and butter in the two 
fields of agriculture and industry, then 
think about the wet-and-dry controversy, 
you have the principal ingredients in the 
receipt for the current interest of all women 
in this campaign. 
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~ Babys health 


with this 


Je Ever hot / 


Cereal—baby’s first’ solid food 
must be cooked a long time. Slow 
cooked in the Everhot cereals are 
properly cooked—develop that rich, 
nut-like flavor—are more nutritious. 
Started at night, breakfast cereal is 
ready, piping hot, first thing in the 
morning. 

Everhot Jr., the electric cooker, is 
a little helper to your kitchen range. 
It will do three-fourths of your cook- 
ing with less work and attention. It 
is a better way to cook all soups and 
vegetables. It will turn out a six- 
pound roast crusty, tender and juicy. 
*‘Dinner Combinations’’—meat, po- 
tatoes, another vegetable and a pud- 
ding—can be done in it at one time. 

You'll use it for baking too. But espe- 
cially for children and invalids whose 
food must be cooked to preserve its 
nutrition, Everhot cooks the healthful 
“‘waterless’’ way. Operates economically 
from an ordinary lamp socket. : 


Everhol 


‘Electricity is your cheapest servant.’’ 





All Everhot electric ap- 
pliances operate from ordi- 
nary home electric current. 
There are six cooker models, 
including the combination 
oven and open burner type 
shown here. This model is 
a compact electric range for 
small kitchens. 


The Everhot line 
includes hot plates, 
table stoves and 
griddles. The prac- 
tical Everhot | lot 
Plate (at left) has 
large 8-inch range 
type burners. Cooks 
like a range froma 
wall-outlet. 


Get this Book! 


Send the coupon for ‘‘Savory Dishes’’— 
new recipes and suggestions. 





The Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co., 
1537 Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio 


Dealers write for details, 
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our bakers 


Or the moon peeps into 


the thousand window 
bakeries... 


But Sunshine is already there 

. Sunshine Bakers whistling 
cheerily over huge batches of 
dough. 


At 2 a. m. they come to put 
it through a second kneading. 
This nightly operation is neces- 
sary to start the dough on its 
glorious adventure which ends 
several hours later in beam- 
ing pans of fine, plump biscuits 
basking in the sunshine. 

Want some of these biscuits? 
One word... in your grocer’s 
ear. . . Sunshine. 


AH-H and OH-H and UM-M.. 





ARROWROOT 
Made of fine grade Arrowroot 
flour... and most easily digested. 
For babies, invalids, and every- 

y else who appreciates a 
subtle, delicious taste. 
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At 7 A.M. 
go to knead the dough 


i| 


—— 








whenever you want 


BISCUITS © 





- desserts. 


CLOVER LEAVES 


.... delicious cream-filled 
wafer dainties. To know how 
truly good such an airy 
sandwich can be, insist up- 
on Sunshine Clover Leaves. 


| el worth saying y C, 
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The name Sunshine in partner- 
ship with hundreds of kinds of 
crackers, cookies and cookie- 
cakes means all sorts of glorious 
things. It means:— 


dimpled and plump (soda crackers) 
golden-browned (graham crackers) 
luscious-mellow (fig bars) 
crackly-crisp (Krispy Crackers) 


spick and span everything!) 


It’s worth saying Sunshine to 
your grocer whenever you want 
any kind of cookie, cracker or 
cookie-cake . . . Isn’t it? 


A suggestion: Sunshine Bakers especially recom- 
mend Sunshine Clover Leaves for teas, parties and 
These cream-filled wafer dainties fairly 
melt in one’s mouth, leaving a trail of sweet delight 
that causes guests to say: ““Ah-h, these are good!” 


.meet them at your table 






SeVetteyy 
Geen 
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Of course you know this biscuit 
...and love it. But do you always 
get it when you order it? It is 
so much imitated! Sunshine 
Hydrox ... it has no other name. 
...Be sure you get it. 


Loose -Wiles 
Biscuit Co. 














Illustrated by 
Earle Kirkbride 


=9|U DGING by the letters that are com- 
'ae@)| ing in, the Sub-Deb approves of her 
new page. Ofcourse we like it when 
you write to tell us that, and we are 
delighted when you offer suggestions 
for new and different ideas, as so 
many of you are already doing, or. 

— weae—8) ask for more information about what 
has appeared so far. And the more girls there are who 
take the trouble to tell us what they want to see on 
their page, the better page we believe it is going to be. 

—MARGUERITE ASPINWALL. 


The Sorcerer’s Hall 


HE invitations were decidedly futuristic animals and 
birds cut out of shiny black cardboard, on each of which 
was written in gold ink the following jingle: 


O Lady and gentil Knyghte of bygone day, 
Awake again for this one night, I pray! 

Bird, Beast and Reptile, Pixie, Elf and Gnome, 
The Sorcerer doth bid you to his home. 

(No creature of today may there be seen— 

So get you ancient garb for Halloween!) 


On the reverse of the figure were the name and address of 
the hostess and the hour the guests were expected. 

Of course, everyone came in costume. There were knights 
in armor; at least one fair lady of the Middle Ages in steeple 
headdress, floating veil and the long, full skirts of that period; 
Queen Elizabeths in ruffs and dignity; French court ladies, 


Traveling bed slippers of bright- 
colored felt squares, lined with 
wine-red felt and enclosed in a ma- 
roon felt case edged with “ pinked”’ 
felt and lined with blue. The mule 
is of gray felt lined with pink, the 
toe decorated with pink felt roses 
and green leaves. The heel is of 
painted wood. 





peasant girls, kings’ jesters and clowns. There were also 
comedy costumes representing the various birds, beasts and 
reptiles of the invitation; and, too, the pixies, elves and 
gnomes did not forget to put in an appearance. 

The Sorcerer’s Hall—the largest room in the house, which 
had previously been cleared of all furniture—was in dark- 
ness when the guests were ushered into it, except for a few 
feeble glimmers from grinning jack-o’lanterns. These had 
funny animal faces, and the openings had been lined with 
colored isinglass, so they gave out a weird green, blue and red 
illumination. 

As the incongruous-looking company hesitated in the 
doorway a strange little goblin figure, carrying a lighted 
torch, came suddenly out of the darkest corner of the hall 
and went silently about his duty of lighting dozens of other 
jack-o’-lanterns of all shapes, designs, colors and sizes. Some 
were made from big yellow pumpkins, some from odd, long- 
necked squashes, others from rosy-cheeked apples and still 
others from huge green watermelons. 

They hung from invisible wires stretched ceiling-high 
across the hall; they stood grinning on the floor, in unex- 
pected corners. By the light they gave, the guests could 
now see that the room in which they stood had a rush-strewn 
floor and that the walls were almost entirely hidden by pine 
boughs and branches of gay autumn leaves. 

At one end of the hall stood a small hut made apparently 
of pine branches, and in front of this was a low table, covered 
with a black velvet cloth, on which reposed a crystal ball. 
In the hut doorway behind the table appeared a figure in a 
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long black coat, sewn thickly with gold and silver stars and 
strange cabalistic designs. The figure wore a black mask and 
a tall pointed black hat, also trimmed with the gold and silver 
symbols. 

The little goblin finished lighting the lanterns and disap- 
peared into the hut, to return a moment later carrying a 
wooden tray heaped with all sorts of uncooked garden vege- 
tables. This he passed among the guests, motioning each to 
help himself. On investigation, each vegetable proved to 
have a tiny roll of orange paper secreted in it, on which was 
written a fortune in rime—something general enough in its 
scope to fit almost anyone present. Besides the fortune, 
each slip also bore a number, and beginning with number one 
the guests went up in turn to the sorcerer’s tent to have their 
futures foretold by gazing into the crystal ball. The sor- 
cerer, peering into the ball with them, of course pretended to 
see all sorts of exciting visions in the crystal and, knowing 
the various guests as he did, was able to make many of his 
predictions amusingly pat. So there was a chorus of good- 
natured teasing at each hit scored. 

On the table, in addition to the crystal ball, were three 
hollowed-out pumpkins, one containing nuts, the second 
apple pips and the third eggs. 

The ceremony of the crystal gazing over, the sorcerer’s 
assistant appeared again with his torch and lighted a log 
fire laid ready in the fireplace. The guests then were bidden 
to help themselves to apple pips, nuts and an egg apiece for 
these ancient Halloween stunts: 

The egg is perforated with a pin, and a few drops of the 
white are allowed to fall into a bowl of water. The shapes 
this makes foretell future events and—in the case of a girl— 
the occupation of her husband-to-be. 

The apple pips are named and put in the fire, while you 
recite an old, old verse: 


If you love me, pop and fly! 
If you hate me, lie and die! 


If they crack the one you love loves you; but if they burn 
noiselessly you are doomed to disappointment. Another 
way to read the future with apple pips is to shoot them into 
the air as high as you can between thumb and finger. If 
they touch the ceiling and cling there, success in love is 
certain. 

The nuts, too, are burned, naming a nut for yourself and 
another for the one you love. If they burn without moving, 


A row of white crépe-de-chine 
medallions, embroidered in 
blue dots and edged with val 
lace, forms the novel and 
dainty top for this French 
nightgown. The step-in top 
is a band of white crépe de 
chine, with grape leaves done 
in drawn work, and appliquéd 
blue satin grapes. 
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all will turn out happily; but if they crack and fly 
apart, quarrels will certainly follow. 

Everyone knows the rite of paring an apple and 
throwing the rind over his head to see what initial it 
will make in falling. But perhaps not quite so familiar 
is the old custom of roasting apples hung on strings 
before the blaze. Each guest roasts an apple, and the 
first to drop off its string foretells the marriage of the 
one who hung it there. Likewise, of course, the last 
to fall indicates an old maid or bachelor. The apples 
must be hung in a row and all roasted together, 

The rest of the usual Halloween rites were tried by 
the company, and before anyone had a chance to grow 
bored, small supper tables were set up by several little 
goblins and pixies. While this was being done a grand 
march about the hall was called for, led by the sorcerer, 
Next, orange slips of paper were passed about, with 
pencils, and a vote taken on the cleverest cos- 
tume, the lucky winner receiving a big Hal- 
loween box of chocolate-covered or glacé nuts. 
Last of all, partners were 
chosen for supper, and a 
scramble for tables took 
place. 

The menu—appropriate to 
the day—consisted of: 


Black Cat Canapés 
Celery Hearts 
Escalloped Fish au Gratin 
Rye Crackers Cider 
Hickory Nut Doughnuts 
Hot Mocha Chocolate 





This charming / 
evening wrap \ 
for a young “ff 
girl is made of 

blue and rose velvet triangles 
in harlequin pattern and 
trimmed with ermine. The 

lining is yellow satin. 


Ping-Pong Returns 


E OFTEN hear that 

most fads and fash- 
ions—both in clothes and 
games—come back eventu- 
ally into popularity, if given 
time enough. This seems to be true of one game at least— 
ping-pong, sometimes known as table tennis, which had a 
widespread vogue about twenty-five years ago. 

It is becoming so popular again that ping-pong tables have 
been installed in many of our largest transatlantic liners, 
where furious ping-pong battles rage daily among the 
younger passengers, providing at the same time a good deal 
of hilarious fun and some rather strenuous exercise. For the 
game does mean exercise, as those who have played hard for 
an hour or so can testify. You can develop a most aggravat- 
ing skill, too, in placing balls, which will require quick think- 
ing and quicker footwork, if your opponent is to meet your 
returns. 

Ping-pong may be played on a dining-room table, if you 
have one that can be extended to the required tournament 
length—nine by five feet; or you can buy or build a table 
especially for the game. Tables of the proper dimensions, 
which can be folded and set out of the way when not in use, 
are now on the market. These are particularly convenient 
for carrying outdoors or in, as the weather orders. 

Early fall usually has plenty of days warm enough for out- 
door play; and for rainy weather ping-pong offers a splendid 
opportunity for indoor exercise and for entertaining possibly 
bored guests. It is a jolly way to spend an evening, t00, 
when a group of girls and boys drop in to see you. You 
can play doubles or singles, just as you can in tennis, am 
the winners can take on a new team at the end of each 
match. Rackets, balls and net are not expensive; or rather, 
they need not be, as the shops offer the sets at prices fitted 
to practically all pocketbooks. 


(Continued on Page 202) 
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TO HELP YOU HAVE ROOMS OF BEAUTY 


al Xe Wel OC)tober 6 to 13 


si O all who want homes of charm 

andcomfort, KarpenWeek offers 
definite assistance. It is a furniture 
style show authentically represent- 
ative of the new and acceptable in 
design, fabrics, color, and arrange- 
ment for the home in good taste. 
Every piece is a product of the 
Karpen Studios, presented for the 


first time by authorized Karpen 
dealers everywhere. With values 


attested by the Karpen nameplate, 
the KarPEn WEEK prices make buy- 
ing during the seven days an oppor- 
tunity which those who are seeking 
beautiful interiors without costli- 
ness will heartily appreciate. Watch 
your newspapers for the announce- 
ments of the dealer near you during 


KARPEN WEEK, October 6th to13th. 





THE KARPEN 
NAMEPLATE MARKS 
FURNITURE OF 
INTRINSIC WORTH 


The Salem Room by Edgar W. 
Jenney. Illustrating Karpen 
pieces: Wing Chair, 216—Barrel 
Chair, 217— Open Arm 
Chair, 218. 


Lt ts soso 
for tha lee 
Booklet 
aenndied dade 





Tells how to plan interiors, know 
periods, choose color schemes, 
select fabrics, place furniture. 
Illustratedin color. By able dec- 
orator, Edgar W. Jenney. Mail 
coupon now with ten cents for 
mailing costs to S. Karpen & 
Bros., 801 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago; 37th and Broadway, New 
York; or Huntington Park, P. O. 
Box O, Los Angeles, Calif. 








ADDRESS 
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Highboy 


ALouis XVI period con- 
ception by Albert Carl 
Mowitz, an international 
authority. Handsomely 
matched walnut panels. 
Constructed with infinite 
care. 

The LOWBOY, at the 
right, is a lower cabinet in 
the same style. 


The Philco Speaker 


Reproduces the full musical range from soprano to bass. 
This is especially important with a set which also reproduces 
the full musical range, because otherwise high notes or low 
notes or both faithfully delivered to the speaker by the set 
would be choked off in the speaker and reception would be 
thin. This is impossible with the Philco Set and Speaker. The 
Philco combination produces a range, depth and naturalness 
of tone which is new to radio! In five colors. 


lLolorm 


S atimely response to the color 
trend of today, the Philco 
**Neutrodyne-Plus”” Radio has 
been placed in cabinets of ex- 
quisite color. These are offered 
in a variety of hand-decorated, 
softly modulated, two-tone 
effects. 

Hollingsworth Pearce, leading 
authority on interior decoration, 
created the dignified design of 
classic outline which is enhanced 
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. Vivid Beauty, to matcha new) 















with color effects by Mlle. 
Messaros, one of the foremost 
colorists in the decorative arts. 
The colors are applied by hand 
under her personal direction. 
Each cabinet stands forth as 
a highly artistic ornament, 
captivating in beauty and 
charm. 

A complete range of colors to 
suit the conservative as well as 
the colorful interior. 

















in the Mandarin Red Table Cabinet placed upon 
the Philco Console Grand Speaker. This com- 
bination is admirably suited to the home in which a 
touch of color. is desired. It offers, as well, the very 
utmost in Philco ‘“‘Neutrodyne-Plus”’ performance. 


The CONSOLE GRAND SPEAKER contains the 
Philco Speaker unit in a specially designed tone 
chamber which gives amazing emphasis to its life-like 
quality of tone. Designed, as it is, to meet the demands 
of ‘‘Neutrodyne-Plus,”’ it will positively improve re- 
ception on any set. And besides, it 
serves as a handsome support for 
any table model radio. 


"Tie illustration above shows the Philco Radio 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF, 
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radio discovery Neutrodyne-Plus 
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T is acknowledged that Neutrodyne produces the 
purest tone quality known to radio science—no howls or squeals; no 
disturbing oscillations. Now, for the first time, Philco engineers have 
succeeded in combining Neutrodyne with super-power. The result: per- 
fect tone quality PLUS vast distance range and extraordinary selectivity 
—a combination new to radio—‘‘ Neutrodyne-Plus.” 


Any Philco dealer will be glad to send 
this marvelous Philco Electric Radio to your 
home on an absolute Free Trial. He will deliver 
the set, plug it into the light socket and leave 
it for you to operate. Judge it under your own 
local air conditions. ‘‘Free Trial in the Home” 
is Philco’s national merchandising policy. 


Easy Payments 


After you have experienced at home 
the vast enjoyment of Philco ‘‘Neutrodyne- 
Plus” performance, if you decide to buy, the 
Philco dealer offers very easy payment terms. 


P ¢ The super-quality Philco 
ta TUCE is available in exquisite con- 
sole cabinets at surprisingly moderate prices. 
And, in addition, this same instrument has 
been installed in hand-decorated table cabinets to 
sell at popular prices! Thus, no matter what 
model you choose, you may be sure of the utmost 
in Philco ‘‘ Neutrodyne-Plus’’ performance. 





Free Trial in your Home 


This trial in your home does not put 
you under the slightest obligation to buy. We 
want you to test the Philco in every way. See 
for yourself its remarkable ease of operation, 
its amazing selectivity, its uncanny power in 
getting far-distant stations. Judge its rare 
purity of tone—its flawless reproduction. 


Trade In Your Old Radio 


Your Philco dealer is in a position to 
offer you a liberal trade-in allowance for your 
old radio set on the purchase of a new Philco 
Electric Radio. 


Sooner or later you will be satisfied 
with nothing less than an electric set, one you 
merely plug into your light socket—no batteries 
or separate power units to bother with! Why 
put it off any longer? Trade-in your old radio 
as part payment on the Philco ‘‘ Neutrodyne- 
Plus” Electric Radio. Own and enjoy the 
newest, the finest thing in radio! 


all-Look- Hear 





) 

1 

i his rem le Radi Phitco Deal 
this remarkable Rado at any Philco Dealer 

. J . . . . 

> No matter where you live there is un- Then, tune it in—and you will under- 

2 doubtedly a registered Philco dealer near you. Visit stand what ‘“‘Neutrodyne-Plus”’ means in tone, selec- 

; his store and see the beautiful Philco furniture models. _ tivity and distance. Let the Philco dealer explain to 

‘ See the table models, exquisitely hand-decorated in you our national policy of “Free Trial in the Home, 

. most attractive colors. Easy Payments and Trade-In Allowance.” 

r 


and Send Coupon 





Jor FREE Radio Book 


_ Inthe meantime, merely fill out the coupon and mail 
it to us today. It is just a request for full details—no obligation. 
The coupon also brings you, Free, the beautiful Philco book show- 
ing all the exquisite Philco Radio Sets and Speakers in natural 


co It tells the full story of ‘‘Neutrodyne-Plus.”’ Yours for 
asking, 


PHILADELPHIA STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


General Offices: Ontario and C Streets—Dept. 2527— Philadelphia, Pa. 
In Canada: Philco Products, Ltd., Queen’s Quay, Toronto, Ontario 




























| C A < , \ Tune In on the Philco Hour 
~w AY Av ing the whol t 
XX WN \ covering the whole country every \ 
Lr 7 SS Saturday night. : 
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No Aerial Needed 


Due to its plus power, the 
Philco will give you perfect reception of 
local stations—and many distant stations 
—without an aerial! Portable ground 
connection is provided. Philco is therefore 
easily movable. 


With an aerial, indoor or out- 
door, the Philco will bring in stations cover- 
ing a remarkable distance range. © 


Daytime Reception 
Women folks at home during the 
day will appreciate the ease with which 
Philco brings in distant stations in the 
daytime. Its operation is simple and posi- 
tive. Stations come in sharply and clearly. 
Super-power is the secret. 


Amazing Selectivity 
Marvelously sharp tuning! Only 


a hair’s-breadth turn many times tunes 
out one station completely and brings an- 
other booming in. One-dial control; no 
blind “‘ groping”’ for stations. So simple to 
tune, a child can do it! Philco will give 
you a new experience in selectivity and 
distance. 


Distance and Volume 


Philco’s super-power means the 
ability not only to get, but fully to enjoy 
out-of-town stations. You will tune in low- 
power stations you never knew existed. 


Superb Tone 


‘*‘Neutrodyne-Plus’’ has 
achieved a life-like fidelity of tone that is 
truly marvelous. Close your eyes as you 
listen and you will realize that you are 
hearing not a radio performance but an 
actual RE-production. The finer shad- 
ings and inflections of the high notes— 
the sonorous depth and character of the 
deep notes—are flawlessly reproduced. 


All-Electric 
The Philco is all-electric. No 


batteries, no water, acids or liquids. 
Entirely dry. Merely plug into the light 
socket. Needs no special attention what- 
ever. 


Phonograph Connection 

A socket is provided on the 
Philco dial plate into which an electric 
pick-up may be inserted, thus making the 
amplifying power tubes and _ speaker 
available for reproducing phonograph 
records. Through this device Philco will 
give your favorite records a new depth 
and fullness of tone, a new volume and 
life-like resonance. 


Send Coupon Below for free 
Philco Book. It describes all 
Philco features of which the 
above are but a few. Send now! 
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learn how 
Jo remove 


cold eream 


the scientific way... 
to avoid skin troubles 
and save laundry bills 


*TGERE is a scientific way to remove 
cold cream and it is just as impor- 
tant as the kind of cream you use. Old 
methods often do more harm than 
good. They rub the cream in, instead 
of taking it off. They rub germs, dirt, 
impurities into the skin, too. Old 
pieces of cloth are actual germ-carriers. 
Towels are harsh on the fabric of the 
skin and they are ruined by frequent 
laundering. 


This new method eliminates high 
laundry bills and it is wonderful as a 
beauty aid. It is called Kleenex and 
consists of delicate snow-white tissues. 
They are dainty, soft as old linen, abso- 
lutely hygienic. And you throw them 
away like paper, after they've absorbed 
the dirt and oil from your skin. 









Send the attached coupon for a 
whole week’s sample supply. You will 
agree with famous stars who recom- 
mend and use Kleenex in preference 
to any make-shift method of cold 
cream removal. 


Kleenex 
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Ways 

to Use 
KLEENEX 


as told by hundreds 
of women who 
discovered them 


LEENEX, the delicate tissue intro- 

duced so successfully as a cold cream 
remover and dressing table accessory, has 
found a place also on many bathroom and 
kitchen shelves. Here are some practical 
suggestions for its use in home, school 
and office. 


For colds and hay-fever—When damp 
handkerchiefs are unpleasant to the touch 
and irritate the skin, use Kleenex instead. 
Its soft folds protect, its sanitary cleanli- 
ness prevents reinfection. You use it once, 
then discard with it the germs that might 
cause further disease. Doctors recom- 
mend it. Patients find great relief in using it. 


For general use in the medicine 
cabinet—Use Kleenex as bandage ma- 
terial; as a means of getting foreign mat- 
ter out of eyes; in manicuring and shaving; 
to save towels and keep files, scissors, 
razor blades hygienically clean; to apply 
medicines or ointments externally. 


In many schools Kleenex is being 
installed to be used by young children 
instead of handkerchiefs. Teachers and 
school nurses find that it does away with 
all possibility of infection, because it is 
ea just once—then discarded. 


Even in the kitchen— Kleenex has 
been found very useful, to polish mir- 
rors and glassware; to clean greasy pots 
and pans before washing; there are number- 
less other ways in which ingenious house- 
wives have put these practical and dainty 
cleansing tissues to work. 


You probably have your own special 
uses. Won’t you write us about them? If 
you don’t already know Kleenex, fill out 
the attached coupon and let us send you 
a week’s generous supply. 





Kleenex Company, Lake-Michigan Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois. L-10 
Please send a sample of Kleenex to 
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(Continued from Page 198) 


Why not start a ping-pong club this 
month in your young crowd; then stage 
a tournament, with prizes and entrance 
fees, after you all grow a bit proficient? 


Boarding-School Accessories 


EITHER so large nor so heavy as the 

wardrobe suitcase, but almost equally 
convenient, are the wardrobe hat boxes 
which hold your hat—several hats, in 
fact—at least two frocks, and 
the usual lingerie and accessories 
needed for short visits. They are 
square, instead of round, and have 
two hangers for keeping dresses 
in place without crushing, fastened 
in the lid. 

One of these hat boxes would 
make a most useful addition to 
any boarding-school girl’s luggage. 
So, too, would the smaller patent- 
leather hat box that is just the 
right size to hold several little felt 
sports hats, and has deep side pock- 
ets for scarfs, gloves, stockings, 
and perhaps an extra pair of slip- 
pers. The latter hat box is lined 
with soft flannel in your school 
colors, and a fine stripe of the 
predominating color outlines the 
patent-leather edges of the box. 

Then there are all types and shades of 
umbrellas to delight the heart of any youth- 
ful lover of smart accessories. Among 
them perhaps the most distinctive are the 
French umbrellas, with animal and bird 
handles. Sometimes the silk is in a plain 
color, sometimes in two-toned stripes—a 
lighter and darker variation of the same 
shade, but in different widths. The one 
pictured here is of red silk with a highly 
amusing rabbit, carved in red composition 
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with yellow eyes, sitting on topofacream. | 


colored wooden handle. A blue braided 
silk cord ties about the rabbit’s neck. The 
little suitcase umbrellas are quite alluring 
too. They measure less than twenty inches 
in length, and fit.into their silk, slip-over 
covers, handle and all. 


A New Color Note 


OMETIMES one is tempted to believe 
that youth and color are synonymous 

terms, so naturally do the two go together. 
And here, for the young gir] who 
is proud of her pretty bedroom 
done in her own special color 
scheme, is still another opportu- 
nity for impressing her individu- 
ality on the room. 

Do you know that sheets and 
pillowcases of the finest Irish linen 
now come in all the delicate pastel 
shades? The colors are fast, too, 
and the wide top-hems hem- 
stitched. 

One sees them in the shops in 
cool blues and greens, palest yel- 
low, peach-blossom pink, and a 
most lovely orchid with a faint 
sheen like silver. 

Wouldn’t any normal, color- 
loving girl simply have to wake in 
a sunny mood on a pillow that 
copied the color of sunshine and 
yellow butterflies; see everything gay and 
rose-colored from a pink pillow; or feel 
luxurious and debutante-ish going to sleep 
on an orchid one? As for the greens and 
blues, everyone knows these are restful 
shades, besides being quite as beautiful 
as any of the others. It all depends on 
the wall paper and hangings already in 
your room, of course, which you will 
choose, and on your particular taste in 
colors. 








Dear Club Manager: When I received that 
wonderful check for $26.00 I was so glad I hardly 
knew what to do. The money went toward an 
adorable new dress, a smart little hat, shoes and 


the nicest bow and arrow. Besides all this, 
I bought a fountain pen and paid my carfare to 
school for a month! Thank you! 

You see, being in high school, I want nice 
clothes, but how I did dread always asking 
Mother and Dad for the money. Now I’m so 
happy that I’ve discovered a way to get them 
myself. Betty Page, Ohio. 


EING in high school, I want nice 
B clothes.”” How many of you girls 

who have just read Betty’s letter 
are ‘‘wanting’”’ too? 

Are you the girl who longs for a darling 
new frock for the next school party? Do 
you picture yourself in a snug little hat 
that costs two or three dollars more than 
mother expected to pay? Do you want 
extra dollars for school fun, carfare, treats 
and “‘movies’’? 

Glad news for you—you can have these 
things without “asking.” By joining our 
happy Girls’ Club you can start earn- 
ing immediately—easily—and in spare 
time only. 


Are You a 
Betty Page? 


eye Has Money 
to Spend 


When She Wants It 


At the same time you’ll be winning the 
most thrilling prizes! A strumming banjo- 
uke; a shining gold wrist watch; station- 
ery with your own name and address; a 
brief case or a tennis racket may soon be 
yours! 

And as Caroline’s letter says: 


The Club work itself is just as easy as the 
spending part. It isn’t work at all—it’s simply fun. 
My first money was spent for Savings Stamps 
at school. The rest went for the cutest hat I’ve 
ever had. 
It’s so nice to feel grown-up and independent. 
Caroline V., Virginia. 


And Now... You! 


O THIS invitation is to you—all o! you 
who want charming clothes, attractive 
rooms, schoolgirl fun! Comejoin us—now! 
These seven short words on a card: 
“Please tell me about The Girls’ Club 
will bring a speedy answer from me with 


the details. No expense or obligations 
attached, either. And I’d like to know 
your age. 
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MOLYNEUX + LOUISEBOULANGER + LANVIN 


BRILLIANT MODISTES OF PARIS PRESENT THESE NEW MODELS OF 


THE ELGIN 


>, niacaade 


First Agnés, Premet, and Jenny . . . then Molyneux, Louise- 
boulanger, and Lanvin . . . designed in their Paris ateliers 
a series of watch cases to clothe in beauty the accuracy 
of ELGIN movements. 


Together . . . the art, the fashion of France and the mechanical 
genius of America. 


The Parisienne watches are fashionable, but not faddish. These 
great modistes do not descend to the theatrical, the daring, the 
extreme. Serving the aristocracy of the world, their style con- 
cepts are resfrained and in good taste. The watches reflect that 
attitude. One may wear them with all costumes, and for years 
to come, since beauty will always blend with beauty, and good 
taste does not become passe. 





Only $35 because ELGIN efficiency is just as modern as ELGIN 
design. [Prices slightly higher in Canada.] 








THE MADAME LOUISEBOULANGER .. . . with the same freshness and originality one finds in the costumes 
she creates, Louiseboulanger takes a simple triangular motif and creates a lovely, decorative, and so very feminine 
Elgin Parisienne watch. Fashioned with black and in other smart colors of enamel 





THE MADAME LANVIN ... In her exquisite study, surrounded by her famous collection of books and folios on 
fashion and art, the great Jeanne Lanvin designed this ELGIN. Gave to it the artistry of clear, lovely angles, a 
hexagonal face and a fan-shaped design in enamel of black or a choice of other colors 
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THE ; CAPTAIN MOLYNEUX. . . From the braided silken thong replacing the usual ribbon, to the strik- 
ed design of the hard enamel decoration, this Parisienne watch expresses that flair of Molyneux for doing 
the unexpected, the different. Fashioned in black and in delicate shades of enamel, 
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Just 


what she 


wants 


The woman of today has 
made this method of buy- 


ing a nation-wide vogue 


“*T like to browse around, without 
a clerk at my elbow—and pick 

things out for myself.” So one 

woman summed it up recently. 


Like many others, she wants to 
choose for herself when she buys foods. 


And so—almost overnight, this 
special plan of shopping has _ be- 
come a nation-wide vogue. The 
woman of today makes her own 
knowledge pay dividends at Piggly 
Wiggly. For her it is an easy road 
to more tempting meals at less 
expense. 

There are no clerks at Piggly 
Wiggly. 


Famous and familiar packages 


On the open shelves, the choice 
foods of the world are waiting for 
you to look over—at Piggly Wiggly. 
Many famous and familiar packages ! 
Crisp, inviting fruits and vegetables! 

Big square price tags hang by 
every item. 

You take what you please in 
your hands, examine it at leisure, 
reach your own decision. No clerks 
to hurry you—no clerks to wait 
for, at Piggly Wiggly. Shop quickly 


More delicious things to eat— 
lower cost: that is what the 
Piggly Wiggly plan of shop- 
ping brings you 
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or slowly, just as you like. There 
is new pleasure in marketing this 
way. And how many ideas come 
to you for menus and dishes! 


An easy way to save money 


Best of all you cut your costs for 
groceries at Piggly Wiggly. Con- 
sistently lower prices week in and 
week out are assured by our spe- 
cial, economical plan of operation. 


Finer foods—reduced cost! This 
is what brings 2,000,000 women 
back day after day to the Piggly 
Wiggly stores. To give your farm 
ily greater pleasure at table and to 
save money try this method of house- 
hold buying. Use your own knowl- 
edge of values. Choose for yourself. 
Plan now to visit the Piggly Wiggly 
store in your neighborhood. 


ALL BY HERSELF... she 


You examine what you please—make your 
own decisions, at Piggly Wiggly 


PIGGLY WIGGLY 


STORES 


The finest kinds of each food 
selected for you to choose from 
A SERVICE NOW OFFERED IN OVER 800 CITIES AND TOWNS 


Wy va 
2,000,000 come every day to Piggly Wiggly. /t has 


October, 1928 
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No clerks to hurry you—no clerks to 
delay you. Just read the price tags and 
choose for yourself, at Piggly Wiggly 





become a nation-wide vogue 

















Twelfth Anniversary Week, 


October Ist to 6th 


The first Piggly Wiggly store was opened 
in Memphis, Tennessee, twelve years ayo 
—during the first week of October, 1916. 
Today over 2800 of these unique stores are 
serving the women of more than 800 cities 
and towns. The Piggly Wiggly plan of 
shopping is now being used by over 
2,000,000 women. This week, October Ist- 
6th, throughout the entire United States, 
Piggly Wiggly is celebrating its twelfth 
anniversary and is offering an unusual op- 
portunity to buy nationally advertised 
products at most attractive prices. 
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Make the 


Harmonica 


YOUR 
“Musical Pal” 


ILLIONS of boysand girls, men and 

women have found the harmonica 
a most delightful ‘“‘pal’’ for their hours 
of leisure—and have discovered that it 
greatly increases their popularity among 
their friends. 

It is so easy to play this instrument 
that in a short time anyone can render 
correctly not only the beloved melodies 
of school and camp, but also the latest 
popular songs fresh from Broadway. 

Unless you can play the harmonica, 
you are just not “keeping up with the 
times.” Today is the day to get 
started! In a short time you will play 
as well as the next one. 

Send now for the free instruction book 
offered below. You will be amazed and 
delighted at the ease with which you 
can master the simple fundamentals and 
the quickness with which you will be 
ready to play favorite selections. 

If you have already acquired the 
“knack” of playing, carry your accom- 
plishment further by learning to per- 
form on the famous ‘‘Chromonica.”’ 
This is the only harmonica which in- 
cludes the half-tones, and thus enables 
you to play any and every selection in 
any scale. 
* * * *” 

Ask a teacher, club leader or Scoutmaster to 
help you start a harmonica band. Tell him to 
write us for our special brochure, giving full 
directions for this work. This is sent only to 
adults in authority. 


M. HOHE Inc., 114 East 16th St. 
Dept. 500-K 
New York 





Grand Prize Awarded 

HOHNER HARMONICAS 

At Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition, 1926 


FREE 


INSTRUCTION 
book, fully illustrated. 


Use the coupon to ask 
for it 











i. a. 2 a 2 2 a 





M. HOHNER, Inc. - 
114 E. 16th St. » Dept. 500-K, New York 
| Please send free Instruction Book 


Name. 





Address_ 
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of the oilcloth, using a marked piece of 
paper as a guide. 

When the holes have been put in turn 
back the raw edges and hold in place with 
paper clips; then lace the pieces together. 
In the model the pieces have been laced as 
one would lace a shoe, using two pieces of 
bias tape doubled over. The outside edges 
of the cushion are laced together with but 
one piece of bias tape, straight on the 
outside and diagonal on the inside. 


BATHING-SUIT CASE. Made of green 
oilcloth lined with yellow, the finished 
model is 13% inches long and 814 inches 
deep, with a 7-inch flap. 

For the outside cut a piece of oilcloth 
14144 inches wide and 25)% inches long; 
then, to cut the flap, measure down 6 
inches on the wrong side along two of the 


Oilcloth and Bias Tape 


(Continued from Page 191) 


long sides and cut off the corners from 
these points to the center of the short side. 
The lining is cut 34 inch smaller all around 
to let the potrery 34 fold over it and make a 
neat edge. Holes are put in an inch from 
edge and 144 inches apart; the lacing, 
done with 2 pieces of bias tape, is like an 
overcast stitch going both ways. 

For the design on the flap two rows of 
holes have been put in, in the shape of 
V’s and parallel to the edge of the flap. 
The point of the first V is 214 inches from 
the point of the finished flap. On either 
side of it there are three holes with spaces 
measuring 134, 144 and 14% inches. The 
point of the second V is up 1 inch from the 
first, and the 4 holes (2 on either side of 
it) are spaced 114 inches apart. 

All this measuring and marking can be 
done on the wrong side. 


We Gant Afford It 


(Continued from Page 4) 


There was something like haste in 
Clyde’s manner, in the way his clipped 
words marched quickly along as if they 
were trying to catch each other. Perhaps 
it was because he was successful and hurry- 
ing toward being more so. He had to be. 
He looked at his wife and smiled at his 
touch of irony. A flash of admiration 
passed between them. She liked his thin 
faintly tired face with its clear features 
and shrewd eyes that could see around ob- 
stacles. There was no defeat in his face. 

And Clyde found his wife altogether ad- 
mirable, not only because of her prettily 
poised head and the soft rich color in her 
cheeks but because he knew that her mind 
could set a pace for his. She could put 
things over, and it was that knowledge 
that made him put his guard up, as he had 
in that last statement. She had taught 
him that marriage was an enterprise which 
needed constantly increasing investment. 
It was good business to put up the money 
reluctantly, even though it would always 
come to that in the end. 

If once he had planned and thought 
more romantically and tenderly of life 
with Dorothy, of being a husband and a 
father, that attitude had been imper- 
ceptibly merged in his present one. As she 
often said—and he quite agreed—it took 
brains and hard work to manage a mar- 
riage. Dorothy worked hard. He some- 
times vaguely wished she didn’t have to 
keep so steadily at it. 

“What are they like?” 

Dorothy shook her head. ‘Kind of 
messy. The temperamental kind. They 
eat oranges when they go motoring and do 
without rugs. And spend winters in Italy. 
He might be amusing. I only saw her 
through the window, and she didn’t look 
as if she were up to much.” 

“We don’t have to see a lot of them 
unless we want to.” 

“They have children too.” 

“‘That ought to be nice for our kids.” 


OROTHY watched her husband strug- 
gle with another chop and remembered 


things to be told. “‘The Harrison Wools: 


have come out in the open and are giving 
a dinner a week from Saturday. A swell 
one. For the Sedgwicks.” 

“Get asked?” 

“Yes. I suppose I ought to be pleased. 
Lots of people are probably sore because 
they weren’t.” 

“They ought to be proud to have one.’ 

“They won’t be, unless I get a new 
dress. ”? 

Clyde’s face seemed to tighten. “I 
thought you just got a flock of clothes. 
I thought this was the rest period.” 

“T did. I thought I was through too. 
But I wasn’t expecting any parties like 


this. And you simply can’t wear winter 
evening dresses now. I’m sick about it.” 

The chop seemed to have vanquished 
Clyde. He put his fork down. ‘“‘Get a 
dress if you have to have it, of course. 
We'll have to take care of it. But the way 
things pile up is pretty heavy.” 

“*T do the best I can,”’ she said, with an 
honest worry in her voice. 

“T know youdo. I’m not kicking.” 

“Tt isn’t,” protested Dorothy, for his 
yielding somehow was unsatisfying, “as if 
I were really extravagant. Just think of 
the way some women spend money!” 

** A lot of them have it to spend.”’ 


ND plenty of them haven’t. Look at 

the Jenkses running around Europe. 

a from Cynthia today. She’d seen 
ay. 

“*They’re on a shoestring,”’ said Clyde. 
“Charlie Jenks is always overextended. 
But of course he may step into some money 
one of these days. We haven’t got that to 
look forward to.” 

“‘He can’t be making as much as you 
are.” 

“Probably not. But he’s a pretty lucky 
gambler, you know. He played the mar- 
ket last winter. I can’t afford to take a 
chance. And he probably plays bridge 
and pays his way across Europe with his 
winnings.’ 

“What I mean,” said Dorothy reason- 
ably, abandoning the Jenkses, ‘“‘is that 
when everybody we know travels we 
ought to be able to manage it. It’s so 
terribly country not to go to Europe once 
in a while. Why, these people who moved 
in next door think nothing of it, evidently.” 

**How do you know that?” 

*‘He came over to telephone. I heard 
him casually telling somebody about 
spending a winter in Italy.” 

She rang for the dessert, and they were 
hastily served with stewed apricots and 
rather stale cake left from Saturday night. 

“It’s her night out,” said Dorothy. 
“We'd better not keep her waiting.” 

“‘It seems to me,” said Clyde, who had 
no love for apricots or the hardened 
sponge of angel food, “that she might as 
well have gone out before she got this 
dinner.” 

Dorothy cast an apprehensive glance 
at the pantry door. “Don’t talk so loud. 

‘She needs to be told a few things.” 

“I know. But she had that big dinner 
on her hands Saturday and only two 
waitresses to help with the serving and 
the dishes.” 

“We can’t live on the memory of that. 
She may rise nobly to banquets, but she’s 
not so good on daily bread.” 


(Continued on Page 207) 
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Fur Smartness at 
Unbelievably Low Cost 


The woman who would be stylish has 
no longer any reason for not possess- 
ing a genuine fur coat. Fashion de- 
mands it! The unbelievably low prices 
at which it may be obtained make it 
practical also. Mendoza Furs have 
every fashion requisite in luxurious 
richness—in color (guaranteed) —in 
suppleness —in splendid durability. 
They are—and should be—preferred 
by the woman who is guided * fastid- 
ious taste alone, as well as by the 
woman who is limited in expenditure. 


MENDOZA BEAVER 
Dyed Coney 


MENDOZA SEAL 
Dyed Coney 
On display at your favorite store 


Would you like to know the 
real, new style in furs .. . to see 
sketches showing authentic 
modes, some created by famous 
Parisian designers such as Lanvin, Vion- 
net, Beer, Béchoff, exclusively for Mendoza 
Furs? Send coupon for 
free booklet “The Best 
Fur Styles for 1928-29”. 
¢ 

Mendoza Furs awarded the 
Grand Prix with gold medal 
"8 by Paris Exposition of Domes- 
S tic Economy, June 14, 1928. 














MENDOZA FUR DYEING WORKS, Inc. 
712 East 133rd Street, New York City 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without Pit dba: 
your new style booklet. 
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Pause and 
rofresh yourstl 





The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Work long enough, walk 
far enough, play hard enough 
—and you've got to stop. 
Don’t neglect a good pause. 
& One little minute that’s 
long enough for a big rest is 
when you refresh yourself 
with an ice-cold Coca-Cola 
—the drink with that deli- 
cious taste and cool aftet- 
sense of refreshment. 


QY — 


The Best Served Drink in the World 


A pure drink of natural flavors served in its own 
thin, crystal-like glass. This glass insures the 
right proportions of Coca-Cola syrup and ice-cold 
carbonated water. The final touches are to add 
a little finely chipped ice and stir with a spoon 
until the sparkling bubbles bead at the brim. 
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“We can’t afford to let her go, though,” 
said Dorothy; “‘it’s terribly hard to find 
anyone who will do general work the way 
she does.” 

Clyde said no,more. He lit a cigar and 
followed Dorothy out of the dining room. 
He was vaguely nervous, holding himself 
on guard. If Dorothy really had the 
Europe bug things would be difficult. You 
couldn’t really blame her. All the women 
were running over there. 

Europe—he, too, resented that quarrel- 
some, alluring continent. He’d fought in 
Europe. He’d seen enough of it to last 
him forever—and a lot that he wanted to 
forget. If she went she’d have to go 
alone. Probably he could stall on her go- 
ing for a while. Suddenly, almost in spite 
of his volition, he began to figure out how 
he could manage to give her the trip. Not 
that he could afford it, but he supposed 
he’d have to. 


HEY both found out more about the 

neighbors within a few days. ‘“‘This 
Caldecott fellow is a lawyer too,” said 
Clyde. ‘‘He’s with Fisher and Moore. 
He’s a nice fellow. I met him out in front 
this morning.” 

“Ts that a good firm?” 

“Oh, yes. It’s a kind of slow-moving 
concern—doesn’t hammer along after the 
business the way some of us do. But it’s 
a good connection; they know law in 
that firm.” 

“Someone was telling me about her. 
Her name was Allen—they all call her 
Pat Allen—and she came from Chicago. 
I guess she belongs to an awfully good 
family,” said Dorothy. ‘“‘Of course you 
can tell that, to see the way they do 
things. To look at that nurse—and those 
children—is enough.” 

“They look like nice kids.” 

“You can tell that they’ve always had 
everything,” reflected Dorothy. 

The children had come. They were 
Alice-in-Wonderland little girls—three of 
them, with grave, gay faces—and they 
wore the plainest of gingham dresses; but 
they looked well-born. Perhaps it was be- 
cause of the nurse, whom Dorothy had 
coveted on sight—an elderly woman who 
wore nurse’s costumes and looked English 
and was entirely devoted to the three 
small steps-of-stairs children, as no high- 
school girl had ever seemed to be devoted 
to the young Mayburys. 

Dorothy went over to see Pat Calde- 
cott and introduced herself. Pat was more 
than friendly. Like her husband, she 
seemed to be quite ready to sit down and 
talk. She wore a faded smock, and her pale 
yellow hair curled in tangles on her neck. 
But she made no apologies, either for her 
house or for herself. They sat on a sofa 
covered with beautiful yellow brocade. 
There were stepladders and piles of un- 
sorted books on the floor. There were 
high chairs that needed a coat of paint. 

“We're such close neighbors,’ said 
Dorothy. 

“Almost architectural twins,” Pat 
agreed. “TI think this house is great. It’s 
so much more comfortable than any house 
I've ever lived in. Dave told me about 
you. He said you were frightfully good- 
looking and terribly neat. You'll be a nice 
change for him,” 


S [f really isn’t as good-looking as I am, 
thought Dorothy; but even in that 
moment she wished that she had some- 
thing the other girl possessed. It wasn’t 
looks. It wasn’t manners. She didn’t 
know what it was. 
., - ve been sorting books,” Pat told her, 
but I’m probably never going to get 
them on the shelves, because I keep find- 
Ing ones I’ve forgotten about. Look at 
this one that just turned up. Aren’t those 
illustrations simply joyous?” 

Dorothy found they spent most of the 
next half hour talking about the illustra- 
ions and comparing them with some 
Others that Pat hunted out, instead of 
exchanging the names of mutual acquaint- 





i started as people usually 


did. This girl had an odd way of taking 
things for granted. She didn’t ask about 
Dorothy’s children or mention her own. 
And Dorothy, having an appointment, 
found that she must go. 

“We wondered if you couldn’t come 
over for dinner tomorrow night,’’ she 
asked. 

“We'd love it,” said Pat with enthusi- 
asm—‘“‘such a nice short distance to go! 
We must have each other to dinner often. 
We'll have all the fun of going out and 
none of the tiresomeness of coming home.”’ 


|B gags didn’t know how to place 
her. Mrs. Caldecott couldn’t be as 
important as Sally Linneman had said, if 
this was the most comfortable house she’d 
ever lived in. Dorothy herself had been 
brought up in a far larger one. She had, 
in fact, been brought up to a constant dirge 
of what it cost to live in it and what it 
cost to send her to school and to Europe 
for the educational tour. It had cost so 
much that when her father retired there 
had been barely enough for him and her 
mother to live on in a small apartment. 
But Dorothy had her traditions and her 
place in the world and had found a hus- 
band who could make enough money to 
enable her to keep it. 

Yet in spite of her uncertainty, Dorothy 
wanted to do her best on that dinner for 
the Caldecotts. She even strained a point 
and went as far as red caviar and marrons 
and breast of chicken under glass. The 
extra waitress was fortunately available, 
and everything went very smoothly. Dor- 
othy thought she looked very well in the 
printed chiffon, which went so well with 
the butterfly roses and larkspur. At least 
she thought so until Pat Caldecott ar- 
rived. 

There was no way to tell that a girl who 
looked lanky and messy in a green leather 
coat and untidy in a smock could be so 
beautiful in a dinner dress. She had a 
smooth, cream-colored skin, and it blended 
exactly with the cream lace dress she wore 
and set off the necklace of square-cut 
topazes. Her hair looked as if she had 
brushed it straight back from her fore- 
head until it shone, and done nothing else 
except leave it to curl against her neck. 

Clyde, who had not seen her before, 
could not take his eyes from her. And 
when after dinner she sat down quite 
casually at the piano and said “Do you 
happen to know this thing?’’ and played 
something modern and strange and witch- 
ing he obviously thought she was won- 
derful. 

“You play like a professional,” he said. 

“T used to give a lot of lessons,” an- 
swered Pat. ‘‘This is another thing I found 
the other day.”” And she bent again over 
the keyboard. 


T WAS not her only accomplishment. 

She played bridge, and it might have 
been quite an expensive evening for the 
Mayburys if David Caldecott had not re- 
marked, when they asked about stakes, 
“Pat and I only play for a tenth.” At 
that statement the Mayburys had recon- 
ciled themselves to a game with nervous 
beginners; but after the first rubber, dur- 
ing which the Caldecotts did not com- 
ment on any play, they changed their 
minds. 

Of course Dorothy could see the flaws. 
The slippers Pat Caldecott wore were tar- 
nished, and as she looked at the dress over 
the bridge table she saw that it had been 
mended once or twice. She wasn’t really 
pretty, if you analyzed her looks. 

“We couldn’t do much better than that 
for neighbors,’ Clyde said with enthusi- 
asm after their guests had gone. ‘“‘And 
they had a good time. It was a grand 
dinner. I wish Ellen would treat us to that 
kind of chicken oftener.”’ 

“Darling, we can’t afford that when 
we're alone,” said Dorothy. 

“T suppose not.” 

That was on the first Saturday, and the 
Caldecotts were amazingly ready to return 
hospitality with hospitality. Pat called up 
and said that they wanted some more 
bridge on the following Wednesday, and 








better. 

























































RECIPE 


Make Cranberry Sauce 
in 10 Minutes! 


4 cups cranberries, 2 cups water, 1/2 to 2 cups sugar. 
Boil sugar and water together 5 minutes; add cranberries 
and boil without stirring (5 minutes is usually sufficient) 
until all the skins pop open. Remove from the fire when 
the popping stops. 
For a thinner sauce, just bring water and sugar to a boil— 
then add berries and let them cook until they stop popping. 


Cranberry Sauce adds to health and makes other foods taste 
Contains essential mineral salts, including iodine. 


Free recipe book, ‘‘ Tasty Ways to Serve the Tonic 
Fruit’’. Address—Dept. H. 


AMERICAN CRANBERRY EXCHANGE 


90 West Broadway 


New York City 


Eatmor is the trademark name for selected 
cranberries—the name is on the box. 


Eiatmor 


Cranberries 
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NGEE 


IANGEE makes every woman a better artist of 

natural make-up. It congas color to your artistic 

needs as you apply it. Changes from orange to 
blush-rose, the “‘shyest’’ and most delicate color in 
Nature, and exactly the shade of blush-rose you re- 
quire, depending upon the amount used. Water- 
proof. Won’t muss. Stays on all day without fading 
or rubbing. 

Demand Tangee today. One li 
stick for all complexions! On sale 
everywhere. Twice as many women 
are using it this year. Note the name 
Tangee on carton and gun-metal 
case. The Geo. W. Luft Co., 417 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


NOTE: Tangee is healing and sooth- 
ing because it has a cold cream base. 
Tangee Rouge Compact 
and Tangee Créme Rouge 
aaee _the “pe meni 
changing quality as Tangee @ 
Lipstick. Ask for them. 


PRICES—Tangee Lipstick 
$1, Tangee Rouge Com- 
pect 75c, Tangee Créme 
ouge $1 (and for com- 
plete beauty 
treatment: 
Tangee Day 
» Tan- 
gee Night 
i* eam, = 
‘angee Face 
Powder, $1 
each). 25c 
higher in 
Canada. 
















THE POWER of 
--. Twenty Cents 


Twenty cents brings you the minia- 
ture Tangee Beauty Set—all six items 
Dept 5 The Geonne W. Len one 

. L-5, The = Y 
417 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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added that while they weren’t perfectly 
settled it would probably be years before 
they went on with it. 

“After dinner?” asked Dorothy. 

“Oh, no. Come on over and have din- 
ner with us.” 

Dorothy had heard more about Pat Cal- 
decott. Many people had written their 
friends to be sure and call on her, and they 
were always the right kind of people writ- 
ing highly desirable friends. There was 
going to be a great deal of hospitality ex- 
tended to her. For example, Dorothy 
knew that the Wools had included them in 
the dinner party for the Sedgwicks. It 
aaa that Mary Sedgwick had known 

at. 

Dorothy was interested to see how far 
the settling had progressed. She had a 
curious impression when she went in that 
the other half of the house was larger than 
her own. Perhaps it was the lack of rugs, 
for except for two silky Persian ones the 
living-room floor was bare. 


HERE was a rather remarkable paint- 

ing of Pat above the ebony piano—a 
portrait that did not bother with flattering 
resemblances but had caught the careless 
grace of her body. The books had found 
the shelves and overflowed them, for they 
were piled in heaps of two and three on 
every table. There were branches of wild 
cherry in an Italian pottery vase. At the 
windows were curtains of old brocade 
which had evidently been used before and 
which caught up the color of the sofa. 
Several newspapers and magazines were 
piled on one corner of the largest table, a 
child’s hoop leaned against the bookcases, 
and there was a small saucer of pansy 
blossoms, which had evidently been ar- 
ranged by a child, next to an ash tray 
which Dave Caldecott was using. 

It was a lovely room, a disturbing 
room, a room which Dorothy instinctively 
wanted to get at. One more rug and less 
clutter would have made it beautiful. 

It was David who answered the door. 
“Hello!” he said cordially. ‘‘This is an 
occasion. You’re our first real guests. 
Pat will be in any minute. She’s been 
laying herself out for you.” 

“‘ Are your children in bed?” 

“They’ve been put there a couple of 
times,” said David, “‘but they don’t seem 
to stick. They know there’s a party going 
on, and they don’t intend to be gypped 
of it.” 

They looked up and saw two small, 
grave girls, sitting on the top step of the 
stairs and peering through the railings. 

“The baby’s evidently been mastered,” 
said David. “Would you mind just show- 
ing yourself to them, Dorothy? Give them 
an ideal to grow up with.” 


OROTHY ran lightly up the stairs. 

She was wearing the white and gold 
dress, and she knew she was quite at her 
best. There was homage in the eyes of the 
small Caldecotts as they decided to go to 
bed and stay there. 

Pat came in, unmistakably from the 
direction of the kitchen. She had on the 
lace dress and the somewhat tarnished 
slippers and the topazes. There was also 
an apron added to the effect, and her hair 
was curling around her forehead as if from 
steam. She gave them each a hand. 

“You’re so grand to come. I hope 
you’re hungry.” 

“Is it going to be a good dinner?” 
asked David. 

“You bet,” said Pat. “‘Give it five min- 
utes more.” 

The Mayburys were confused under 
their perfect manners. Something must 
have gone wrong in the kitchen and Pat 
was taking a hand. 

But evidently it wasn’t that. There was 
no mention of a domestic crisis. When, 
at the end of the five minutes, Pat called 
them to the dining room they found her 
putting the food on the table quite as if 
she were used to it. 

It was an Italian table, laid with lace 
mats and decorated with four silver can- 
dlesticks around whose bases fat cupids 
clung to one another. There were no 


flowers. There was a covered silver dish 
in front of David’s place, and plates of 
thin brown bread and olives and celery 
and a delicious odor of long-cooked, well- 
blended onions. 

“This is the best thing Pat makes. I 
told you she was laying herself out,” re- 
peated Dave. 

And Pat leaned on her beautiful elbows 
and regarded the dish with interest. “It’s 
an Italian dish. I wonder if you’ve ever 
had it. I’ve a fine collection of recipe 
books,” she said to Dorothy. “‘I’d love to 
lend them to you. Oh, you don’t do your 
own cooking, do you? Well, you people 
turn on the lights in the other room and 
put up the card table. I’ll put the cheese 
away and be along shortly.” 

They played cards on a rather rickety 
table which Dorothy would long since 
have thrown away. Dorothy’s new card 
tables had moire tops and wrought-iron 
legs, but they had never borne up under 
such bridge as this rickety one. The May- 
burys were running pretty well behind 
when Clyde bid and made the grand slam, 
doubled. That changed the score beyond 
recognition, and the Caldecotts lost as 
gracefully as they won. At a tenth ofa 
cent it was not a great amount. 


OROTHY knew she was horrid about 

Clyde’s enthusiasm when he spoke 
about Pat Caldecott’s dinner. “It was 
just spaghetti and some common meat,” 
she said. ‘‘And say what you like, you 
know that house is a mess.” 

“itt” 

“Of course it is. They haven’t any 
rugs—the card table was on three 
legs ——”’ 

“Maybe they can’t afford rugs.” 

“They can afford to go all over Europe.” 

“Tt looks to me,” said Clyde, “as if 
they afford the things they really want.” 

“That’s exactly what I mean.” 

Clyde looked a little doubtful. He 
wasn’t at all sure that they were agreeing. 

It was on Saturday night that they 
next saw the neighbors, at the Wools’ 
dinner. Dorothy had found her new 
dress, the right one for a summer formal 
party. It was the merest luck that she 
had come upon it, and she had felt at first 
that to buy it was out of the question. 

She couldn’t afford two hundred and 
fifty dollars for a perishable dress like 
that, with its stiff flounces of net and 
chiffon. And its delicacy would mean 
new slippers and special stockings. She 
would be a fool to get it. She would be a 
fool not to get it. The argument with her- 
self was exhausting, and then she bought 
it. But when it was delivered and was 
irrevocably hers she was rather sick at 
heart. There probably wouldn’t be an- 
other chance to wear it during the whole 
summer. 

Clyde made no objection to its cost. He 
said, when he saw her dressed in it, that 
she was beautiful. She knew that was 
true, for the mirrors had already paid her 
fatuous compliments. 


HE Wools’ was a larger party than she 

had expected. Sixty people for dinner 
is quite anumber. Dorothy, who had en- 
tered feeling that she was incomparably 
dressed, was let down instantly: For 
there was Mary Sedgwick in the same sort 
of dress—but beyond dispute a finer dress, 
a dress like a touch of yellow flame, ex- 
quisitely embroidered. It was the kind of 
dress that buyers for shops never got their 
hands on. It had probably been especially 
designed for Mary Sedgwick, who had 
millions to dispose of. 

Mary was cordial. Dorothy had known 
her for years, and they always found 
something to talk about. She was cor- 
dial—but indifferent. Then, even as she 
was talking to Dorothy, her eyes lit up 
and she broke off in. the middle of a sen- 
tence to speak to someone. Dorothy 
turned. There was Pat Caldecott, with 
her hair brushed back and shining, wear- 
ing the dress of cream lace, wearing the 
slightly tarnished slippers. 


(Continued on Page 210) 
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Wives of the 
younger set 
often hold a wrong view 


of feminine hygiene 


7. young married woman enters 
a world of new interests, new 
friends and new confidences. She finds 
a helpfulness, a community of spirit, 
concerning the most delicate matters, 
Hygiene matters which bear heavily 
upon the health and happiness of every 
woman. 

Unfortunately much of this confiden- 
tial information is inaccurate. Many 
a woman suffers through wrong or mis- 
leading information because some friend 
does not have the simple womanly 
frankness to tell her the truth as it is 
known today. 


Risks can be banished 
thanks to Zonite 


Feminine hygiene is a recognized regi- 
men of health, endorsed by physicians 
and nurses. The thing that has caused 
many women to avoid it is the danger 
in using poisonous antiseptics such as 
bichloride of mercury, for instance. 


But today there is a product which 
banishes all risks. Its name is Zonite. 
This remarkable antiseptic is safe 
when used for feminine hygiene. It 
has no deadening or hardening effect. 
It carries no - Bel of accidental 
poisoning. Yet Zonite is actually far 
more a go than any dilution of car- 
bolic acid that can be safely used on 
the body. 


Free booklet gives the facts 


Send for the booklet on feminine 
hygiene. It gives the facts in a fe- 
fined, modern, scientific way. Zonite 
Products Corporation, 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


Use Zon:te Ointment for burns, abrasions, in- 
sect bites or chapped skin. Also as a powerful 
deodorant in vanishing cream form. Large 
tubes, 50c. 





Both in U.S.A. 
and Canada 


In bottles: 
30c, 60c and $1 








| ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION #22 | 
: 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. i 
: Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet : 
: or booklets checked below. pee 
: () The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygien® : 
CO) Use of Antiseptics in the Home 

* (Please print name) 
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The Eureka man is the bonded, trusted representative 
of a national institution—the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of electric cleaners. He has been_ schooled, 
thoroughly, in modern cleaning methods. He knows 
the many “short cuts” that will make your work easier 
and pleasanter, and add hours of leisure to your day. 


CiCcCOMe 
t 


Man 


c 


tureka 
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~ he brings new standards of home sanitation — 


If you realize the constant danger that lurks in germ-laden dirt, 
buried deeply in half-cleaned rugs and carpets—and the destruction 
moths can work—you will welcome the Eureka man when he 
calls to ask a few minutes of your time. 


If you know what happens to pretty hands and erect figures after 
years of “chasing dirt” by old fashioned methods, or with a 
worn, inefficient electric cleaner—you will gladly let him show 
you his story of up-to-date, scientific cleaning—a story that can’t 
be told in words. 


You should count, too, the cost that will come sooner or later, 
through damage to dainty draperies and treasured upholstery un- 
less they also are kept thoroughly clean by the most modern 
sanitary methods. 


Perhaps (has it ever occurred to you?) your present cleaner 
has become ineffective, without you realizing it. Some electric 
cleaners, you know, deteriorate and lose their effectiveness 
through constant use. Such cleaners are more difficult and costly 


to operate; they do their work little better than a broom. 


Let the Eureka man make the famous “ High-Vacuum” Dirt 
Test on your rugs—a test that will show you exactly how efficient 
your present cleaner is in comparison with the latest and best 
equipment. — ) 

Let him demonstrate the Model 11 Eureka, the marvelous new 
Combination Home and Automobile Cleaner, with the detachable 
handle feature which allows you so quickly and easily to clean 
the inside of your motor car—your stairways and cupboards—all 
hard-to-get-at places. 


Let him show you how the famous Eureka attachments may 
be used to keep fabrics fresh and new, mattresses and pillows 
clean and wholesome, clothing and other fabrics free from the 
menace of moths. 


His visit, of course, places you under absolutely ne-obligation. If 
you wish him to call, just phone the nearest Eureka branch or dealer. 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, DETROIT, U. 5. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 


Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario. Foreign Branches: 8 Fisher Street, 
London, W. C. 1, England; 58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia. 


Grand Prize 


UREK 


VACUUM CLEANE 
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FREE—This Booklet al fy 


for your children 


54 Full-size Illustrated Pages From The Book of Knowledge 


OUR children will be delighted 
with this free booklet. It will show 
you how to turn their eager curiosity 
into a real grasp of the important 
facts.and great truths of the world of 
knowledge. You will sée why, as a 


great educator says, The Book of 
Knowledge is the only informational 
work that children like as well as 
stories. 


We invite every reader,of 


intelligent. 





T IS a reading book that children love, 

a play book, a book for the cultivation 

of high ideals and good taste; above all, a 
book that helps children in school, for suc- 
cess in school is won at home. It is a book 
of 15,000 unforgettably striking pictures. 
It is a wonderfully efficient reference work 
which the whole family uses and enjoys. 


The Idea that has Won 
Universal Approval. 


From its beginning in the affectionate ob- 
servations of a father who was himself an 
educator and realized the need of it for his 
own children, The Book of Knowledge has 
grown until now it is published in: six 
languages and loved by children:the world 
over. As the chief of a state-wide educa- 
tional survey reports: “A goodly propor- 
tion of the gifted children I have been 
studying seem to have been brought up 
on it.” It has won the Sesqui-Centennial 
Medal of Honor for Educational Value. 
It is included in the American Library 
Association Booklist—A Guide to New 
Books. Parents everywhere endorse it. 








o 
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Ladies” Home Journal to have this 
free booklet containing a beautiful 
color plate of butterflies, and gravure 
pictures of animal life, famous build- 
ings and great paintings; also pages 
on the Earth and Its Neighbors; How 
a Sound Wave Strikes the Ear; Why 
Do I Dream? a complete story, four 
popular poems, games, puzzles, etc. 
Merely mail the coupon below. 


This boy and girl are two of more than 2,000,000 chil- 
dren who have The Book of Knowledge at home. It is 
a delight to them every moment of the day, their con- 
stant companion, their greatest help. 
will tell you that their answers in class are quick and 
The Book of Knowledge has captivated 
their minds and is making learning a joy for them. 


Their ‘teacher 


Why 2,000,000 Children 
Have it Already 


The Wonder section answers their ques- 
tions; Familiar Things takes them into the 
workshops of the world; The Earth tells 
them the story of land, air, sea and sky; 
in Animal Life and Plant Life they read 
of birds, fishes, insects, animals, flowers 
and trees. Our Own Life tells them about 
their bodies and minds, citizenship and 
economics, in words .the children know. 
In All Countries, they come to know for- 
eign lands and peoples; The United States 
tells of our own country, its history, gov- 
ernment, industries and ideals. Literature, 
Fine Arts, Stories, Famous Books, Men ya 
Women and Golden Deeds spread before 
them the cultural treasures of the world; 


«the Make and Do section contains games 


to stimulate their active minds and handi- 
crafts to keep their restless fingers busy. 
The School Subject Guide helps to make 
the way easier in school. In short, here is 
the interesting, essential knowledge of the 
world in*the words children understand. 
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2 West 45th Street 





CORNERED! 


Address. ; 


Ladies’ Home Journal 10-28 








This Coupon brings the FREE 
Book of Knowledge booklet 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY 


You may send me free for my children the new illus- 
trated booklet of 54 full-size pages, including color 
and gravure pictures, from The Book of Knowledge. 


New York, N. Y. 


ANSWERED! 
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(Continued from Page 208) 


“Pat,” said Mary, ‘“‘you look like an 
angel! Where’s your harp?” 

“You’re all dressed up yourself,’ said 
Pat. ‘Say, do you know that we just 
missed you at Nice? We saw your picture 
in some scandalous magazine, looking hard 
and cruel and well informed about life.” 

Dorothy dropped out of the conversa- 
tion. She didn’t want to hang around, 
smiling, while they talked of places where 
she had not been and people whom she did 
not know. It was easy enough to attach 
someone else to pay her compliments. 
But it was clear that already the party 
was centering around Mary Sedgwick and 
Pat Caldecott, and Dorothy could not 
escape the rankling thought that it hadn’t 
cost Pat anything except her time. 

She found her own place card in the 
conservatory, where one of the three long 
tables was laid. It was not where she 
wanted to be. If she had known that she 
was destined to sit between Mr. Rice and 
Harry Dawes and be the spirit of youth 
at a dull table she certainly wouldn’t have 
bothered with a new dress. Harry Dawes 
did everything except chew his food out 
loud, and he looked as if he were doing 
that. When the dancing began things 
went hardly better. The elderly men and 
the fat ones were too attentive; and the 
old and fat can be hard on the crispness of 
tulle. 


ARY SEDGWICK disappeared about 

twelve o’clock. The Croydons and 

the George Helms seemed to have gone too. 

Looking for the Caldecotts, Dorothy saw 
that they were also among the missing. 

“Let’s go home,” she said to Clyde. 
“This thing is turning into a wake.” 

It was a rather spiritless return. Doro- 
thy was thinking. ‘‘Don’t you think we 
could possibly manage to go to Europe 
this summer?” 

“Do you want to so much?” 

“’T think we ought to. I really have to.” 

“There’s no law ” he began; but 
Dorothy was in no mood for quibbling. 

“If you don’t you’re out of things. 
You’re just nowhere.”’ 

“It’s quite a country—this nowhere. 
Columbus thought so.” 

“Don’t try to be funny this time of 
night, Clyde. I mean it. I know we can’t 
afford it, but ——”’ 

“Tf we can’t we usually do,” 
“Tsn’t that our motto?” 

“That isn’t fair. You know how I worry 
about what we spend all the time. You 
know ——”’ 

“T know,” he answered hastily, warned 
by that break in her voice not to run to 
humor. ‘I only wish you didn’t have to 
worry. Anyway, I was going to tell you 
that I think we can fix up that trip abroad. 
A client of mine gave me some stock not 
long ago—I’d done him a pretty good 
job—and he said this stuff was worth 
money and going to go up. It’s beginning 
to soar. You go along and have a good 
time.” 

‘Honestly, Clyde! Can you manage?”’ 

“‘T guess so. Say, there’s a party in the 
Caldecotts’ house!”’ 

Outside the double house was a line of 
cars—the shabby Caldecott one, a smart 
foreign one, another which out-Heroded 
the foreign one, even under a street light. 

“That’s the leakage from the Wools’ 
dance,”’ said Dorothy. “‘It’s Mary Sedg- 
wick’s car.” 





said Clyde. 


HEY were home only a few minutes 

when David Caldecott telephoned and 
suggested that they come over—and bring 
some ice. 

“‘Let’s drop in for a few minutes and see 
who’s there,” said Clyde. 

“You go,”’ Dorothy told him. “I’m go- 
ing to bed, after I take a look at the 
children.” 

She did not want to see Mary or Pat 
again tonight. Besides, since Clyde had 
given in about Europe, she wanted to look 
ahead, to begin to plan. She lay awake for 
a while and thought of the places she 
would visit, the people she would look 


 & 


up—Hazel Brundage, for example, who 
was always asking her to come and stay 
with her in England and who had married 
into approximate nobility. She hadn’t 
ever liked Hazel very well, but still it 
would be an experience. 

She could meet Cynthia and do some 
real shopping. Just a few things; she 
really couldn’t afford —— The thought 
of the expense was on her like a wolf. She 
began to figure and fell asleep with a jum- 
bled, half-conscious thought that it seemed 
very hard to have to go to Europe when it 
was such a trouble and expense and she 
would so much rather stay home. But as 
ra? thought that, her mind was out of con- 
trol. 


LY DE wished several times that Doro- 
thy had come withhim. It wasanen- 
tirely agreeable party next door. Not just 
because of the bridge or the poker or the 
music or the flash of Mary Sedgwick’s wit 
or the two good stories or the amusing 
talk or even the drinks, but because it was 
so blended and easy-going. If things gave 
out they gave out. Nobody either apolo- 
gized or worried. There was no reason why 
anyone should stay, so everyone did. 
Clyde wondered why he and Dorothy 
didn’t have some of these informal parties. 
There wasn’t anything to them, and they 
knew all these people. Only in their house 
things didn’t happen like this. 

They were talking about golf just before 
they went home. 

“Going to play a lot, Pat?”’ 

“Expect to.” 

“Did you get a membership in Pine- 
view?” 

“We aren’t going to join a club—we 
can’t afford it. We're going out to the 
public links. The kids get us up early 
anyway, and it’s nice out there by the 
lake.” 

Clyde wondered curiously what the 
Caldecott system of spending was. They 
certainly weren’t frugal in every direction. 
They even plunged. The fact that they 
couldn’t afford a thing didn’t ride them. 
It must be why they were so relaxed with 
each other and with everybody else. They 
knew what they wanted. They knew when 
to go on and when to stop. 

Clyde was trying to figure out, when he 
fell asleep in the bed across from the one 
in which Dorothy was uneasily dreaming 
of a sinking ship, just what he would want 
if there were any chance of making a 
choice. 


OROTHY was tired when she sailed. 

That was how she kept explaining a 
certain lack of take-off to herself. The 
preparations had been exhausting. It was 
harder to leave the children than she ex- 
pected. The trained nurse was highly 
recommended, but there was a cool pro- 
fessionalism in her eye which made Chuck 
and Jane suddenly seem very small to 
their mother. She was also not sure that 
in spite of an elaborate detailing of their 
separate responsibilities the trained nurse 
and the cook would get along amicably. 
The children’s clothes had to be set in 
order and her own augmented. 

The cost of everything hounded her. 
Pat Caldecott, to be sure, had suggested 
certain methods of travel, like one-class 
boats, but Dorothy did not want to go that 
way. When people asked what boat she 
had crossed on she wanted to mention a 
good one. 

But when she was alone with her 
steamer baskets and presents she felt more 
dreary than excited. She had what 
seemed like a great deal of money wit! 
her, for to protect her from worry Clyde 
had given her the cost of the trip outrigh' 
and added a generous amount for pur- 
chases. 

“Let it fly,” he had said with strange 
lack of restraint. “If you’re going, try tv 
get a kick out of it.” 

But of course there was seasickness: 
and in that condition an expensive liner, 4 
one-class boat, a rowboat and a tub are 
equally luxurious. 


(Continued on Page 213) 
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Mapam mw \n Fairness to Yourself 
please give these cakes a thorough 


Order some from your grocer today. 
Serve tonight for supper. Then, I believe, you will fully under- 
stand why I say home baking is needless! 





BY ALICE ADAMS PROCTOR 


1° housewives who pride themselves 
on serving delicious cake I bring some 


wonderful news! 


It is the news that today home baking is 
needless drudgery. Right at your own gro- 
cer’s you'll find cakes as delicate and tender 


as the finest you ever tasted! 


“Hostess Cakes” they are called . . . and 


I earnestly urge you to try them. 


Serve one tonight for supper as a test. Be 
Seek your family’s frank 


very Critical. 
opinion. Ask them to judge the fresh- 
ness and flavor just as though you’d 
baked it yourself. 


it is my personal belief that a single 
Hostess Cake will completely con- 
vince you. It will show you why now 
millions of housewives never even 
think of baking cake at home. 


No baking failures now 


These women never worty about 
baking failures now. If a Hostess 
Cake fails, they never know. Only 
pertect cakes . . . cakes literally with- 
cut a single flaw . . . ever find their 
way out of the Hostess kitchens. 


So I guarantee a cake they can serve 
with perfect confidence. A cake their 
friends will notice and praise. A cake 


A NEW TREAT FOR 
, | YOUR FAMILY.. Pine- 
apple Layer Cake. Two 
layers of sponge filled and 
iced with luscious, fresh 
pineapple fruit frosting. 
It’s different from any cake 
you've ever tried before. 
Truly a delicious treat. 
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their husbands and children will beg’ 
them to serve again and again. 

I guarantee an attractive cake, too. 
Smoothly frosted. Deliciously fresh. 
Guests invariably comment. 


These guarantees I make without 
hesitation . . . because I know the 
care that goes into each individual 
Hostess Cake. 

I know the ingredients that are 
used. The carefully selected eggs. The 
fresh, sweet shortening. The soft pastry 
flour. The pure cane sugar. All tested 
right in our Hostess kitchens. 
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LOOK GOOD? These cup cakes are just as delicious as 

they look, too. One is topped with creamy chocolate and the 

other with delicious vanilla swing. And they’re so reason- 
able. Only five cents for two. 


Please don’t think I am over enthusiastic. 
What I have said is easy to prove. 
But always be careful to demand a 


m //ostess 


Cakes 


Ln 









"‘DELICIOUS!”’ YOU'LL SAY once you have tasted 
this Hostess Chocolate Layer Cake shown on the table 
above. I know you'll like the tempting bitter-sweet choco- 
late icing. Let your family judge it, too. 


genuine Hostess Cake. Tell your gro- 
cer that no ordinary cake will satisfy. 


Only one more word. If you're inter- 
ested in new and unusual ways to en- 
tertain, please let me send you... with 
my personal compliments. . . “Hostess 
Hints,” a helpful little booklet I have 
recently completed. 

It is crammed full of delicious des- 
serts. Advice on table decoration. Help- 
ful hints on choosing a menu. 

I have provided a en for your 
convenience. Please mail it today. 














Mrs. Proctor, Continental Baking Co. (L2) 
285 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me FREE the booklet you mention. 


Name 





Address 
A CONTINENTAL PRODUCT 
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Every waste- -pipe 
faithfully free- -flowing / 


1 eVery day in the'year } 


That’s what the weekly use of Drano 
means in millions of American households 


, : that empty themselves 
before the most luxurious Turk- 
ish towel can dry you... washbowls 
where the waste-water swishes 
away as soon as the plug is pulled 

. laundry tubs that keep the 
laundress busy trying to keep up 
with them . . . sink-pipes where 
the dishwater hustles away... 
these are the signs of the times 
in truly modern households. 

More than three million women 
enjoy the freedom from worry— 
the peace of mind that comes with 
the certainty of well-behaved 
drains. 


Drano keeps drains free-flowing 


Thousands and thousands of housewives 

make the use of Drano a regular part of 
the Saturday cleaning program. This is all  / 
there is to it—first, make sure that there : 
is about a cupful of water in the drain 4 


/ 





gether, there is a i running! Actually scoured and sterilized r Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Cleans and Opens Drains 
... keeps them free-flowing 
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on the inside. i 


Everybody knows that, 


if need be, Drano will open 
and clear out a badly 
/ stopped-up waste-pipe— 
/ but housewives tell us it is so 
much simpler and easier to use 
Drano in every drain, every 
Saturday. Then there won’t 
ever be any stopped-up pipes. 
You know, too, don’t you, that 
j Drano can be used freely in any 
waste-pipe? It can’t harm 
enamel, porcelain or plumbing 
any more than clear water can. 
And, by the way, Drano isn’t just 
for drains. It will purify and deodor- 
4 ize garbage containers. It will remove 
baked-on crusting from iron pots and 
; oven-glass. It will clear out downspouts. 
; It will take the oil drippings off the garage 
. / floor. It is very versatile! 
...thenshakeinDrano  / = ! Your grocer, hardware dealer and drug- 
and rinse it into the / bubbling and boiling as grease, hair, lint / gist have a supply of handy blue Drano cans, 
trap with a little /¢ and other obstructions are dissolved. , awaiting your order. 
more water. Thein- / Give it a few minutes to do its work... : us 25c and your name and address for a full- 
stant that Drano / thena flushing flood of clearwater... 4s sized can. The Drackett 
and water get to- / and the drain is clear—clean—free- 7 Chemical Company, 


Or, if you like, send 





Cleans garage floors — 
quickly, easily 


Sprinkle Drano on the garage 
floor. Add a little water. The 
grease and oil drippings will be 
quickly dissolved away. 
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The Flavor You 
Can’t Forget 


RODUCED by the perfect blend- 

ing of the3 Staffs of Life— Wheat, 
Corn, Rice—in Virginia Sweet Pan- 
cake Flour. Most delicious for quick 
muffins and waffles, too. 


And for the old-time maple flavor, 
serve VirginiaSweetSyrup. Contains 
an extraordinarily large proportion 
of virgin maple combined with best 
granulated cane sugar. 


RICE 
jor ENERGY 


THE FISHBACK CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Nationally Adver- 
tised Food Products 


VIRGINIA: 
WEET 


PANCAKE FLOUR 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 
and SYRUP 
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(Continued from Page 210) 


Perhaps she was still tired in England, 
or she would have managed Hazel Brun- 
dage better. Hazel had asked her to visit 
for a couple of weeks at her country 
house, and Dorothy had accepted. She 
wanted to get out of the tourist run—and 
there would be no expense except for some 
tips and a decent present for Hazel. 

She had no way of knowing that it 
would rain during the whole of her second 
week there; she had no way of knowing 
about the bridge. 

There were other things, of course, like 
food and sleep and dancing. Dorothy was 
aware of them. 

She found Hazel as careless and selfish 
as she had always been. She had a beau- 
tiful house, with history lingering in its 
corridors and tall oaks in its park, many 
servants, an adapted English manner and 
rather dull, rich friends who all played 
bridge. After a day or two Dorothy was 
conscious that she was losing too much 
money. The stakes were ten times what 
she played for at home, and she was confi- 
dent at first that her luck would turn and 
she would be all right. 


UT it did not turn. It was evidently 

never going to turn. She left it behind 

her at length and went back to London. 

Most of the money she had meant to shop 
with was gone. 

It was not exactly the season during 
which she would have chosen to be in 
Paris, but she wanted to meet Cynthia. 
Of course there was no way of knowing 
about Cynthia’s appendix. Dorothy had 
counted on a sound and merry Cynthia 
instead of a suffering, rather hysterical 
one who was desperately afraid that she 
would die away from home and distrusted 
all French doctors and hospitals. 

When the appendix was out, there was 
still a great deal to say about it; and Dor- 
othy thought more than once that she 
could have found plenty of sick friends at 
home. 

Cynthia gave her addresses of places to 
go and introduced her here and there. 
Dorothy herself found friends in residence 
or passing through. They all seemed 
slightly hurried and tired. They all were 
talking of the last place where they had 
been or the next place they meant to go. 
They gave Dorothy many suggestions, but 
she followed few of them up. 

It might have been different if Clyde 
were along or Cynthia out of the hospital 
or if she had not lost so much money at 
Hazel Brundage’s country house. 


HE had been in Paris for nearly a month 
when Cynthia was convalescent enough 
to plan a motor trip that seemed interest- 
ing. Dorothy was more than a little wor- 
ried about her share of the expense of that. 
Of course Cynthia would be nominal host- 
ess; but even so, there would be tips and 
bills at inns and hotels. She was running 
a little short of money and coming to the 
point when she would soon have to use 
what was supposed to take care of her 
passage home. Except for the hats she 
had ordered and the figured-silk coat for 
Jane, she had bought very little. Then one 
day she had Cynthia take her to a place 
where there were some fine pieces of old 
furniture. Just to look, said Dorothy, and 
she was content with looking until she saw 
the sofa and desk. 

It was a sofa of painted wood and cov- 
ered with old striped silk, and there was a 
satinwood desk that seemed somehow 
related to it. Dorothy could see her liv- 
ing room taking on a new note with those 
pieces in it. The soft green of her rug, the 
paler greens in the curtains—these things 
she simply must have. She asked the cost 
and gave them up instantly. They were 
impossible. And yet to leave them seemed 
almost wrong. 

“T want them dreadfully,” she said to 
Cynthia, ‘‘only I can’t possibly afford 
them.” 

“‘They’re remarkable things,” answered 
Cynthia. ‘I always feel that one really 
can’t afford to let chances likes this go by.” 


Dorothy went back to her hotel, driven. 
Of course she couldn’t think of it. She 
would be a fool not to get them. Though 
she knew exactly how much money she 
had, she counted it all over again. There 
was only one thing to do; and, much as 
she hated to do it, she sent the cable. It 
was impossible to explain everything by 
cable, but when Clyde saw the furniture 
he would understand. 

Late the next day his answer came. As 
she: took the envelope Dorothy felt both 
guilty and reassured. Then she opened 
and read it, unbelieving: 

CANNOT HELP BETTER COME HOME 
EVERYBODY WELL HERE LOVE CLYDE 


T WAS the kind of message which has no 

double meaning and reads only from left 
to right. It frightened Dorothy. If he 
could not help he must be having difficul- 
ties of his own. They must be awfully 
flat. She had a quick mental picture of 
him, harassed, concerned, trying to get 
the money and for the first time failing her. 
Of course she’d go home. Whatever had 
happened, they’d manage somehow. 

It occurred to her, as if she had had it 
in the back of her mind all the time, that 
if she took a one-class boat and sailed at 
once she would have a little money left 
when she got home. She could go down to 
that funny little shop and buy some things 
for the children for almost nothing. Sud- 
denly she was full of energy and con- 
fidence. 

“Did you get your furniture?’’ asked 
Cynthia, when they met again. 

“T can’t,” said Dorothy; “haven’t the 
money. And I’m going home the first of 
the week.” 

“But we were going on that trip —— 

“Sorry. I can’t, Cynthia—I just can’t 
afford another thing.” 

There was that in her tone which closed 
the subject. Cynthia was genuinely re- 
gretful. She knew it was not the time to 
suggest making her a present of the furni- 
ture. But Dorothy had been so decent 
while she was in the hospital that it might 
be a nice thing to do for Christmas, 
thought Cynthia. 


” 


T WAS a thoughtful voyage home, and 

yet it wasn’t anxious. Dorothy had 
never felt more sure of herself. She was 
much less seasick this time, and she was 
surprised to find the food so good and the 
company so pleasant. Vaguely she made 
plans for crossing with Clyde sometime— 
easily, like this, so that he could rest. 
Somehow the strain must be taken off him. 
She saw that now. 

He did not meet her in New York, but 
she had hardly expected that he would. 
It would have meant hotel bills and thea- 
ters and the usual torrent of New York 
costs. Dorothy took the first train across 
the continent. She wanted to get home, 
to tell Clyde not to worry, no matter what 
they were up against. 

But when she saw him at the station 
everything she had planned to say sud- 
denly seemed to be absurdly off the point. 
She had fancied him a little haggard, a lit- 
tle grim, somewhat apologetic. She had 
intended to be reassuring, calming. But 
here he was looking far more healthy than 
he had in years, as if he’d been having a 
thoroughly good time, as if he’d been out 
in the sun, as if he felt younger. 

“*You look wonderful,” he told her. 

““So,”’ said Dorothy, ‘‘do you.” 

They were both just a little embar- 
rassed, as if they were not sure of each 
other’s attitude. The children, Clyde ex- 
plained, were having their naps.. He was 
afraid if he woke them that they’d be 
cross later, but he’d promised them they 
could stay up for dinner. It sounded as if 
they were being well cared for. 

“‘T hope the nurse has been all right.” 

Clyde’s manner became deliberately 
nonchalant. ‘I had to let her go,” he said. 
“She wasn’t much good; all she did was 
draw her pay and fight with Ellen.” 

“I was afraid of it. Could Ellen manage 
alone with the children?” 


(Continued on Page 215) 








Ocean Fish 


in your inland home 


WE catch 40-Fathom Fish far 
o 


ut at sea from Boston. 


We remove the heads, tails, back- 
bones, scales and all waste. 


We wrap the remaining white fish 
meat in parchment paper (see 
wrapper above) and express it in 
ice to your dealer. 


40-Fathom Fish is the cream of 
the catch—the sweet white ten- 
derloin of the sea. Always fresh— 
never frozen nor preserved nor 
out of cold storage. But always 
fresh and smacking with the 
delectable savor of the sea. 


Therefore ask your butcher, gro- 
cer or fish dealer for 40-Fathom 
Fish by name. Get it in the above 
wrapper; for fish not in this wrap- 
per is not 40-Fathom Fish! 


SEND COUPON BELOW! 











BAY STATE FISHING CO. 
30 Fish Pier, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me my free copy of your booklet 

entitled “Recipes for Cooking 40-Fathom Fish” 

as they do at the Ritz Carlton Hotel in New 

York, written by Theodore Szarvas, maitre 

d@’hotel, and Louis Diat, chef de cuisine, of that 
ous hotel. 
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‘This Month's Example 
of Simplified Baking 
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Mixing Time: This simplified recipe, 4 minutes 


Of 118 women who tried this recipe—not one failed to get perfect results 


A New Development in Flour—“Kitchen-tested”’ 


MAGINE perfect results, unvarying results every 
time from your baking. Pies and cakes, pastries and 
popovers, muffins and rolls with never a failure—not once! 


The Popovers illustrated above are an example. Of 118 


Copyr. Washburn Crosby Co., 1928 
























































women who tried this recipe—not one failed to get 
perfect results. 


Let us send you the recipe. You'll be delighted and sur- 
prised. Guesswork and uncertainty have, at last, been 
taken out of home baking. 


“* Kitchen-tested”’ Flour 


Those results are brought to you in a scientific way. An 
utterly new-type flour—“ Kitchen-tested””—developed 


by Gold Medal experts, the leading milling experts of 


the world. 


Years were spent tracing the causes of home baking 
failures. Over 50% were traced to lack of uniformity in 
flour; not to inefficiency of the housewife. 


It was found that two batches of the same brand of 


flour, while chemically alike, seldom acted alike in the 








GREAT FALLS, KALISPELL, OGDEN, PASCO 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis. ‘‘ Kitchen-tested’’ mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, BUFFALO, KANSAS CITY, CHICAGO, LOUISVILLE, 
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home oven. Thus the same recipe would often give 
astonishingly different results. Thus thousands of women 
wondered why their baking varied so discouragingly, 


To meet that situation, home kitchens were installed in 
the Gold Medal mills. And there every batch of this 
famous flour is put to the same “Kitchen-test” by 
Betty Crocker and other cooking experts before going 
to you, that it will receive later in your own oven, 


Thus Unvarying Results 


If it falls short, it never goes to you. Last year some 5 
million pounds were turned back because of those tests, 


As a result, Gold Medal Flour acts the same with the 
same recipe every time you use it. Gives the same re. 
sults every time. Think how this simplifies your baking 
problems. 


It is tested for Att kinds of baking—from plain bread 
to Angel Food Cakes and French Pastries. 


To use it is a revelation in easier, simpler baking. Just 
> g 

ask your grocer for Gold Medal “‘ Kitchen-tested”’ Flour. 

The words “‘ Kitchen-tested” are on every sack. 


For Southern Housewives 


Gold Medal Flour (plain and self-rising) is milled in the 
South at our Louisville mill from soft winter wheat. 
It is all “ Kitchen-tested”’ with Southern recipes. 
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Spocial On 


“ Kitchen-tested’’ Recipes—Recipes used in 
testing Gold Medal Flour are becoming recognized standards. 
These “ Kitchen-tested”’ Recipes are printed on cards and filed 
in neat wooden boxes. Handy for you in your kitchen and 
last forever. 





We shall be glad to send you one of the new Gold Medal Home 
Service Recipe Boxes, complete with recipes, for only $1.00 
(less than this service actually costs us). Twice as many 
recipes as in original box. 


If you prefer to see first what the recipes are like, we will send 
you selected samples, including Popovers, Free. Check and 
mail the coupon for whichever you desire. 


Listen for Betty Crocker and her “‘Kitchen-tested”’ Recipes 
over your favorite radio station. 





SENC COUPON NOW 
A New Delight Awaits You 










MISS BETTY CROCKER, 


Gold Medal Flour Home Service Dept. 
Dept. 354, Minneapolis, Minn. 


oO Enclosed find $1.00 for your box 
of “‘Kitchen-tested” Recipes. 


[7] FREE—please send me selected samples of “Kitchen-icsted” 
Recipes—including Popovers. 


Name 








Address 
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(Continued from Page 213) 


Clyde whistled and concentrated on his 
driving. 

“Did Ellen get along alone?”’ she re- 

peated. 
* “Well, to tell you the truth, I fired 
jlen too. She was pretty bad after the 
first week. It was Hamburg steak or pork 
chops without any intermissions.” 

“But what did you do?”’ 

“T got another cook,” said Clyde with 
considerable satisfaction. ‘“‘She’s a good 
egg—you’ll like her. I had to pay her 
more, but she’s worth it. You ought to 
see the kids hang around when she makes 
cookies.” 

‘“‘Who’s been looking after the chil- 
dren?” 

“Everybody. They’ve been down at 
that playground for part of the morning. 
They’ve somebody there who looks after 
the little kids on the swings and appara- 
tus. Might as well get the worth of our 
taxes. Chuck’s been getting a lot of mus- 
cle. And they play in the Caldecott’s back 
yard a good deal. I got them a tent. Dave 
and I have been knocking off early once 
or twice a week and taking the kids out to 
swim in Trout Lake.” 

“Ts that where. you got your tan? 
I thought maybe you’d been playing golf 
out at Pineview.” 

Clyde did not answer for a minute and 
then spoke with a slight touch of embar- 
rassment. 

“Oh, by the way, I sold the member- 
ship in Pineview.” 

“You did! Why?” 

“It wasn’t worth anything to me, and 
maybe it was to the fellow who bought it.”’ 









There was 
admiration 
in his eyes, 


ad 


My husband, baby and I were living on an 
‘ncome not greatly larger than the one I earned 
before I was married. And we were buying a 
lelightful, though rather expensive, new home. 

There were so many calls for every dollar that 
my clothing allowance simply wouldn’t often 
allow anything new for me. 

Yet—I felt that my hat was almost disgraceful, 
my gloves and shoes shabby; and I longed for 
ovely stockings to match my afternoon dress. 

But where was the money coming from? 

The Girls’ Club brought me the things I loved. 
hose first twenty-five Club dollars meant more 
to me than any salary I ever earned. 

I had found a way to make real money, without 
neglecting my baby or home. I had gained faith 
in myself and my ability to do things. I had won 
the admiration of my husband and friends. 

Perhaps we married women are so thankful for 
the Club because we dislike to depend entirely 
upon a husband’s income, no matter how gener- 
ous he is, Mary Jordan, Colorado. 


EAL money that she herseif had 

earned! New faith in herself and 
, her ability to do things! Pretty 
clothes, pleasant times, and the little 
things that loom so large when they must 
be done without! 





as 


They were alone later in the shadowed 
living room while the children went to 
show their presents to the neighbors. 

“Tell me,’’ asked Dorothy—‘‘tell me 
the honest truth, Clyde. Did you send 
the nurse away because she cost too much? 
And drop Pineview because we can’t 
afford it?”’ 

She wanted to tell him that she was 
ready for further sacrifices, for anything 
that might be necessary. But he did not 
answer directly, and when he did he sur- 
prised her. 

“You know,”’ he said, ‘‘I wish we didn’t 
think in those terms all the time. Let’s 
not keep on nagging at ourselves about 
what we can’t afford. If we can’t we 
know it well enough. But let’s drop the 
phrase—I’m sick of it. Let’s not make 
marriage so much of a financing; let’s live 
it a little more.” 

Because it was her own idea, somehow 
stolen, she was furious. ‘‘ These are Calde- 
cott ideas, I suppose!”’ 

“No,” said Clyde, ‘‘they have some of 
their own. This is my set.” 

She turned on him. “You liked it bet- 
ter when I was away, didn’t you? Run- 
ning things to suit yourself. Well, why 
didn’t you tell me to stay away then!”’ 

It was years since he had taken her in 
his arms that way. She had forgotten 
how it felt. ‘‘Because I wanted you home. 
I felt as if I were learning how to live, and 
I wanted you to share it. You felt too dis- 
tant. It wasn’t just an ocean between 
us—it was worry and fear. We mustn’t 
be separated like that again. We can’t 
afiord to let that happen.” 

““Now you’re saying it!’’ said Dorothy. 
“You mean that it won’t happen.” 


Wives Earn Extra Money 


These Da LyS 


Wouldn’t you like to share in 
these? Of course you can! 

Let me urge you—don’t wait 
till you’re almost ashamed of 
your well-worn dress or hat be- 
fore having the lovely new one 
upon which you’ve set your 
heart. 

Don’t postpone until some 
far-away tomorrow the delight- 
ful trip, the home comforts, the 
little pleasures you’d enjoy this 
very day. 

Instead, take a hint from 
Mary Jordan and these other 
happy Club members and start 
having the things you want to- 
day. 

By investing a comparatively 
small amount of time in Club work 
Miss Natalie G. earned more than 
$65.00 her first ten weeks. 

On her first afternoon, and in less than three 
hours, Mrs. Fannie R. had earned $4.80. 

Mrs. Summers is meeting payments on her 
automobile with Club dollars. She earned $33.00 
her first month! 


We Ask You 


O MATTER what your age or how 

you wish to spend your extra dollars 
you'll be welcome in The Girls’ Club. 
There are no dues or fees of any kind. 

It will take only a minute to send mea 
note or. card saying: ‘‘Dear Manager: 
Please send me all the details of your Club 
Plan.”’ (Tell me your age if you wish.) 
And I assure you there is no better time 
to begin earning than right now. 

Address: 


Maran oy the Hoe’ hobob 
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dried without 


bric after the wringer has 


completed tl {4 cleansing. 





have good wringers ? 


Leading 


grandmother was so 


LOVED! 





WRINGE 


AND WRINGER ROLLS 


ers, made for them by Lovell—who buil 
the hand operated clothes-wringer that your 
glad to acquire, fifty 
years ago. Lovell semi-soft rubber rolls give 
the proper distribution of pressure, without 
harm to fabric or buttons. 

The Lovell brand on the rubber rolls of the 
wringer identifies a washing machine whose 
builder has spared no expense to give you the 
finest and most improved wringer equipment 
—efficient, durable and safe. 





Nor merety to start the drying—but also to complete the 
cleansing. 


The washing of clothes is one of the oldest domestic chores 
in the world. Centuries of experience antedated science in dem- 
onstrating what must be done to remove dirt from fabrics. 


From primitive methods to the most modern, we find the 
same essential factors recognized. Soap and water to dissolve 
the soil—slushing to work the soap-and-water solution in and 
out of the fibres—rinsing to remove the dislodged dirt—and, 
withal, some treatment by which the more clinging soil and soap 
is forced by pressure from the fibres. 


In the provincial districts of old-world countries, this part 
of the washing is still performed by the, rough and rather 
destructive method of laying the garment on a flat rock and 
beating it industriously with a wooden paddle and then twist- 
ing by hand to start the drying. 


It is this final cleansing that modern American housewives ac- 
complish with the gentle but effective means of the clothes- 
wringer—at the same time that they partially dry the garment. 

So the wringing is a part of the cleansing, 
as well as a part of the drying. 


makes of washing machines are 
now equipped with highly-developed wrin 


Write for a copy of the Lovell booklet, 
“‘Wringing—the Secret of a Whiter Wash” 
— sent free 


LOVELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


© Lovell Mfg. Co., 1928 
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This 10-times enlarged This 10-times enlarged 
microscopic photo- microscopic photo- 
sraph shows the tiny graph shows the soft, 
splinters found in ordi- soothing, cloth-like tex- 
nary yellow, sroundwood ture of Northern Tissue. 
“toilet” paper. Doctors Doctors everywhere urge 
warn against its use. 








its immediate use. 


‘lo Get 


the Sterilized Bathroom Paper 
that Doctors Are Urging 


cAsk for NORTHERN Tissue 












20 Times Sterilized! 


i” thousands of homes, during the past 
two years, a new Bathroom Paper has 
supplanted old-time “toilet” papers. An 
utterly new type paper that meets, in 
every respect, the exactments of the 
medical profession. 


It is snow-white in color. It is indescrib- 
ably soft. It is cloth-like in texture. It is 
amazingly absorbent. And most impor- 
tant—every sheet is sterilized. 


Largely on medical advice, mothers are 
insisting on this vastly superior Bathroom 
Paper. To get it—you must ask for 
NorrTHERN TISSUE. 


Cooked at 302° 


No other paper is quite like Northern 
Tissue. For it is sterilized 20 times. (A cul- 
tural test conducted by the nationally 
known Columbus Laboratories proved it 
as sanitary as sealed hospital cotton. Con- 
sider what that means.) 


Moreover, it is cooked at a temperature of 
302°. This process does three important 
things. 1. It whitens the paper. 2. It makes 
a soft, cloth-like texture. 3. It makes a 
paper utterly free of irritating particles. 
































Ordinary yellow “toilet” paper contains 
raw groundwood. Actually tiny splinters. 
(Note illustrations above.) These splinters 
irritate. Frequently, they cause more seri- 


_ ous rectal troubles such as Pruritus Ani. 


There is no raw groundwood in “cooked” 
Northern Tissue. That is why doctors are 
urging the immediate discontinuance of 
ordinary yellow “toilet” paper in favor 
of white sterilized Northern Tissue. 


Only 10c a Roll 


With all of its marked superiority, North- 
ern Tissue costs no more than ordinary 
“toilet” paper—only toc a roll. Hence, it 
is folly to use any other kind. 

But a word of caution. Every white Bath- 
room Paper is not Northern Tissue. This 
paper, endorsed by highest medical au- 
thorities, has “The Sterilized Bathroom 
Paper” printed on the label. Look for this 
wording. 

Order today. Insist on Northern Tissue. 
Or, we will send you a generous sample, 
free, if you will send us your name. Ad- 
dress, Julia Neidle, Nurse, Northern Paper 
Mills, Dept. 13, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


NorTHERN 


Tissue 


With the Blue Core 
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“Who was a great saint, Your Highness 
knows.” 

She smiled a little. ‘‘She is avenged, 
though; for now his chapel is become a 
haunt of bats and vipers.” 

““More’s the pity, Your Highness.” 

“‘Ah, but he offended a goddess; that’s 
not safe. She was a goddess, Godfrey? 
They say she had her altars here.” 

“They say she was goddess of Love. 
But those are sorcerers’ tales—and _ for- 
bidden, as Your Highness knows.” 

“Forbidden here?” The princess 
laughed. 

“T wish Your Highness would not 
laugh—like that.” 

“How shall I laugh, then?”’ She laid 
her hands on his shoulders and swung him 
round. “‘So?” 


ER little face was close to his, lit by 

the sunset, like a fine ivory touched 
with gilding. ‘“‘So?’’ Her mouth was round 
and serious. It emitted the faintest tremor 
of a laugh. He looked into her eyes, deep 
as wells, and a great thirst rose in him to 
drink of them. He was hot and beating 
all over after his breathless climb. He 
stooped and kissed the hem of her veil. 

“They are marrying me to my uncle, 
the prince of Antioch,” she continued in 
the same cool taunting voice, “next month 
at Famagusta. We shall keep great state 
in Antioch.” 

“Oh, no—no—no! Your Highness 
mocks me! It will not be.” The boy 
threw himself sobbing at her feet. 

“Horrible, isn’t it?”” The little princess 
laughed. ‘‘You know the way he grunts 
and storms and breaks out all over in 
sweat. But what can you or I do to pre- 
vent it, my poor Godfrey? And I shall 
have lovers; as many as I choose. You 
shall be the first of them, if you like. Do 
you like, Godfrey? Look at the big star 
over there—as big as a moon. What is 
a ld 

“They call it Venus.” 

She laughed again, still more softly, and 
he laughed with her. She wound their two 
heads together in her veil of Tyrian gauze. 

“Queen Venus—who was my great- 
great-grandmother. She shall be our star, 
then, Godfrey. Hush! What was that 
dark thing that just flew across her?” 

From the cedars under the balcony a 
fierce whir of batlike wings had cut the 
air. Something flashed close to them, and 
Godfrey caught a single note, thrilling 
and sweet as a boy’s treble. 

“TI thought I heard a bird,” said the 
princess. 

“It was the nightingales at Belle Pais,” 
he stammered. 


AMAGUSTA lay under a pitiless sun. 

Like an old Egyptian crocodile basking 
in the heat, the city stretched her length 
of amber-colored walls and towers along 
the flat blue sea. 

John of Yvetot was feasting with the 
archbishop in his lordship’s golden-brown 
palace, facing the mighty spires and but- 
tresses of his cathedral church of St. 
Nicholas. Archbishop and knight were in 
their lordly cups, with many other knights 
and prelates. The Moorish girls were 
dancing in clear veils, and flies were bat- 
tening in a blue mass on the welter of 
meat pasties, dismembered fowls, molten 
jellies and disemboweled pomegranates 
that covered the tables. Godfrey, dizzy 
and nauseated, slipped out into the 


a. 

John of Yvetot had ridden across the 
island of Cyprus to Famagusta with young 
Godfrey in his train. The knight had been 
hastily dispatched to prepare for the 
princess’ wedding to her uncle of Antioch. 
The matter was still a secret, for the dis- 
pensation from Rome had not yet arrived; 
but it was a secret that anyone in the 
bazaars could have told you, and the town 
was all afeast for their coming. 


Godfrey had ridden all those hot weary 
miles from Dieu d’Amour, through forest, 
marsh and plain, with burning head and 
hands of ice. A great weight lay in the 
room of his boy’s heart. The princess had 
suddenly said, as he was leaving her, 
“Love is best, and I will escape with you. 
Carry me to Normandy. I want to get 
away from all this wickedness and vile- 
ness. My jewels will be enough to pay 
our way there. And even if we have to live 
in a woodman’s hut and herd swine it will 
be better than this; it will be the best 
thing in the world, as long as you and I 
are together.” 

But he was only a poor page, and how 
could he hope to succeed in so desperate 
an enterprise as she had charged him with? 
To carry off a daughter of the house of 
Lusignan, in the teeth of governors, cham- 
berlains, eunuchs, sentinels and slaves, 
seemed something that only a prince ina 
fairy tale could achieve. 

Luckily a lad was not a Norman for 
nothing; and audacity and astuteness 
were evenly mixed in Godfrey’s blood. He 
pondered long; and it seemed to him that 
his only chance of success lay in secretly 
hiring a fishing boat at Famagusta, send- 
ing it around the coast to Kyrenia, and 
one night getting the princess down from 
Dieu d’Amour—it must be a night when 
the governor of Kyrenia was up at the 
castle reveling—and so to sea with his 
treasure—at God’s mercy. 


VEN to Godfrey’s heavy heart Fama- 

gusta, under that golden sun, was not a 
spectacle to be neglected. No man could 
count the proud city’s soaring church 
towers and sculptured convent fronts, so 
like the great abbeys of his own Nor- 
mandy, only russet gold, almost sun- 
colored, with palms shooting up between 
their fretted and pinnacled buttresses. 

Passing across the great square in front 
of the archbishop’s palace were trains of 
camels bearing the riches of Asia and 
Byzantium from the high-prowed blue 
and green ships in the harbor. Piles of 
rugs and veils and damascened armor 
were heaped under the whitewashed arches 
of the bazaars. And thronging the streets 
were Greek sailors, Moslem merchants, 
naked blackamoors; ladies, falcon on wrist, 
riding Norman palfreys; chained captives 
being sold; sorcerers swallowing snakes 
and knives; young boys of the desert, with 
pomegranate flowers behind their ears, 
dancing in strait tunics to a wail of savage 
music; painted courtesans leaning from 
pink terraces; scarred galley slaves drink- 
ing in the taverns; story-tellers squatting 
on their carpets inside a ring of squatting 
Moslems. 

Godfrey stood and stared; and as he 
stared the throng parted, and he saw an- 
other stream of people—ragged pilgrims, 
vagabonds and cripples—pressing by him 
after some new sight. Boylike, he was 
seized with a desire to know what they 
were after and elbowed a way through the 
crowd to where they were gathering, at the 
end of the square, about the pedestal of a 
fallen statue. 


Te THE top of the pedestal had mounted 
a small haggard figure in goatskin and 
tattered cloak, with eyes gleaming through 
wisps of unkempt straw-colored hair. Was 
it boy or woman, Godfrey wondered, or 
just some ageless apparition of the desert? 
Under the projecting hood there looked 
out a small pinched face, so tanned by 
desert suns, so wasted with weeping and 
fasting, that gazing at it he forgot to spec- 
ulate on ageorsex. Then awoman’s voice 
spoke; low yet clear, it thrilled across the 
market place to the outer edge of the tat- 
terdemalion following. 

“Here, among your houses of prayer, I 
denounce you! Here, halfway between 


(Continued on Page 219) 
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Put one on 
the pain is gone! 
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Burning Soles 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
. pads for Callouses 

immediately relieve 
pain and remove 
‘the friction and 
pressure of the 
shoe. Also instant- 
ly effective in reliev- 
ing burning soles. 


For Corns and Tender Toes 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for Corns in- 


stantly relieve corn pain by removing 
the cause—friction and pressure of 











For Bunions 


Dr.Scholl’s Zino-pads 
for Bunions stop pain 
at once, protect the 
swollen joint from 
rubbing and pressing 
of the shoe. Safe, 
soothing, healing. 





















MAKES NEW SHOES FIT WITH OLD SHOE COMFORT 


Ifnew shoes make your feet sore and tender, you can avoid that ordeal by applying Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads wherever they give you discomfort. You get instant relief, because 
all friction and pressure of the shoes is removed. Any soreness, tenderness or irrita- 


; tion is healed overnight, and corns, callouses, bunions or blisters positively prevented. 
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F you suffer from corns, it is only because you go about 
getting relief the wrong way. 


There is only one way a corn can ever be removed perma- 
nently — by removing the cause—friction and pressure of shoes. 
It will then heal itself without any medication whatever. 


It is only a few years that such a method has been in exis- 
tence, and in that time it has completely revolutionized the 
treatment of corns. 


Millions of people who suffered from corns more or less all 
their lives, now enjoy complete freedom from these painful 
growths because they adopted this new, safe, sure, scientific 
treatment. 


Wm. M. Scholl, M. D., the noted orthopedic scientist and 
inventor of scores of appliances for the more serious forms of 
foot trouble, perfected this method which makes corn pain a 
thing of the past. 

It is a thin, protective, healing pad, that acts on the principle of 
correction and absorption, known as Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pad. 

Zino-pads end pain the instant they are applied —not by deadening 
the nerves, but by removing the cause—friction and pressure of shoes. 
Relief is so instantaneous, you speedily forget you ever had a corn. 

If applied at the first sign of irritation caused by tight shoes, Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads are positively guaranteed to prevent corns. 

Old-time methods—treating corns with powerful and caustic prep- 
arations —are wrong in principle, because they ignore the cause — often 
leave the toes sore from acid burn. What is more, they are powerless 
to prevent corns. 

Zino-pads won’t harm the most delicate skin. Doctors use Zino- 
pads and recommend them in their practice. 

Zino-pads are also made in special sizes for Callouses and Bunions. 
Buy a box today. On sale at all drug, shoe and department stores—35c. 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., Inc. 


213 W. Schiller St., Chicago 62 W. 14th St., New York City 
112 Adelaide St., E. Toronto 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Arch Supports, 
Foot Comfort Appliances and Foot Remedies. 


I Scholls 
1no- 


For Corns, Callouses, Bunions, Tender Spots 


The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me a sample packet of Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
for Corns), CallousesX), BunionsD), (indicate size desired), and 
copy of Dr. Wm. M. Scholl’s booklet, “The Feet and Their Care.” 
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PRATISES 


RAYON 


o% « she says Carter's underwear 
keeps a perfect lite beneath her 
creations... 


ROM her stately salons at 21 Place Vendéme, 

dynamic, original Chéruit (Madame Wormser) 
strikingly influences the trend of style. Her ap- 
proval of Carter’s rayon underwear is, therefore, 
exceptionally significant. 


Carter’s delightful, modish garments have won 
the approval of many other famous Parisian 
dressmakers and thousands of women all over 
America, too. 


Side-fastening Ban- 
DEAU (style 251) is very 
low under the arms. 
(Another style has an 
elastic insert in the back.) 
Briefest of bloomers 
(style 300) are trim and 
comfortable 


This BanDEAU-BLOoMER CoMBINATION 
(style 146) has a narrow bandeau cut low 
under the arms and the side-closing bloomer 
legs cleverly cut for slimness and comfort 
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Madame Wormser 


Have you seen the clever new Carter rayon 
styles in underthings, pajamas and negligees? 
They are made of luxurious, long-wearing Carter 
rayon in all the delicate pastel shades you love, 
and some models in unusual, brilliant color com- 
binations, too. 


You will find equally delightful models in the 
warmer wool, cotton, wool-and-cotton, or silk-wool- 
and-cotton, when you want them. A dozen things 
about this underwear will delight you . . . exquisite 
details of tailoring, comfortable, appropriate styles 
for every activity of your busy life. 


The reason for this is . . . they are designed by 
a woman, fitted and tested on women models, until 
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THE DESIGN OF THIS 
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UNDERAPPAREL 


they are certain to please the most fastidious, 


Carter’s rayon requires in laundering only the 
care you would ordinarily give to any fine fabric— 
pure white soap or flakes, lukewarm water, and 
common sense in drying and ironing. You will 
find it a firm, dependable cloth, which will not 
shrink, stretch or fade. 


This smooth, softly shimmering rayon is knit in 
the famous Carter mills where fine fabrics have been 
made for more than fifty years. Carefully selected 
rayon yarn is used—rendered even more durable by 
a special Carter process. The familiar Carter label 
in every garment is your guarantee. The William 
Carter Company, Needham Heights, Mass. 


Other famous Parisian style author- 
ities who endorse Carter’s are: Worth, 
PorreT, Lanvin, JANE RéEeny, 
LovuIsEBOULANGER, O’Rossen, 
PREMET, SUZANNE TALBOT, JENNY. 





This slim bloomer combination (style 
132) is comfortably full. A fine knitted 
cuff holds it in place without the bind- 
ing of elastic. A side-closing fastens 
with snaps. In cotton, cotton-and- 
wool, silk-wool-and-cotton, and rayon 


Carter’s rayon bandeau-bloomer combination was chosen by Chéruit 
as most suitable for wear under her creation “RiqguetTrE”—a 
charming afternoon dress made of red and green Persian silk 
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[his Style Book 
e 
is yours FREE 
7 Slenderiz; a 
Fashions 
us, 
the 
ic Sa 
and Rat aes, 
will For Stout Women 
tet and Misses 
poe BRYANT’S New Fall Style Book 
? is yours free! It is your guide to 
t in Fifth Avenue’s newest styles. 
een Lane Bryant garments ate not merely 
- larger sizes, they are slenderizing styles, 
cted correctly proportioned for the stout 
2 by woman, with ample room at arms, bust 
b and hips. You can save money on coats, 
. el dresses, hats, shoes and all accessories. 
iam é Every stout woman and miss should 


see for herself the new beauty that comes 
with Lane Bryant Styles. Send for this 
new Style Book. One copy is yours FREE. 


fane Pryant 


Address Dept. 52, 39th Street at 


thor- 
RTH, 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK __( 
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to succeed 
with your 








CANARY 













FREE: 


Write fora copy 
of new, 42-page 
illustrated book, 
“The Canary — 
itsCareand Treat- 
ment”, Helpful 


to the amateur, 
authoritative, in- 
teresting. 
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i BIRD SEED 
& To keep hi . 

). p him happy, healthy and in song, 
- feed him Fronehta Bird amen a 


Jon wR: : 

French’s Bird Biscuit to give him the “ton- 

ing-up” that he needs. 

re s Bird Seed is different—a mixture 
rs Oicest, selected seeds, in just the right 

: hepa Air-washed to remove dust, 
= and impurities—laboratory tested for 

} ity. And there’s a French’s Bird Biscuit, 
ree, in every package, 

Fitteh’s Bird Seed and Biscuit are sold by dealers every: 

or sent postpaid on receipt of price—15c per package. 


THE R. T. FRENCH COMPANY 











18 Mustard Street - - Rochester, N. Y. 
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the palaces of your archbishop and your 
king ’’—the woman’s lean arm pointed in 
turn to each of the stately buildings— 
“IT stand and declare to you your doom! 
They say there never was a city with so 
many churches as yours; I say there never 
was a city with so many sins. If you cov- 
ered every inch of your island with churches 
there would not be enough to equal the 
number of your iniquities.”’ 


i EN tell me those churches were built 
in expiation of old evils; Isay they 
were built to buy license for new crimes. 
And if I lifted the roof of the king’s palace 
yonder I should show you sin lying on 
golden cushions, sin drinking from golden 
goblets, sin mocking and blaspheming 
against all things holy and of good report. 
“‘And what else should I see in your 
convents and your monasteries, that are 
built over every inch of ground your 
churches have left free? Should I see 
prayer and abstinence and mercy, buying 
back with tears and flagellations all these 
unspeakable horrors and impunities? 

‘‘Ah, Sodom, ah, Gomorrah, ah, great 
and blasphemous city, more abounding 
than any other in jewels and slaves and 
silks, in aloewood and labdanum and 
gold, beware lest the sun that beats down 
upon you today turn to fire tomorrow and 
utterly consume you, leaving only a ruin 
that owls and satyrs shall inhabit, till the 
sea washes even that away, and men sail- 
ing by ask what is the name of that desert. 
Tomorrow, not later, shall this be.”’ 

A few people had laughed when the 
speaker’s skeleton arm was stretched out 
accusingly at the dumb Lusignan palace. 
Everyone knew that the king of Cyprus 
never came to Famagusta now. It was 
whispered that he was too much afraid of 
his barons and of his unruly Greek and 
Moslem subjects. It had needed all the 
queen’s violence to obtain from him that 
their daughter’s nuptials should be cele- 
brated there with proper state, and in all 
men’s sight, as became a princely bridal. 
But whatever else the strange pilgrim 
woman had said was true. 


HE blistering heat was beating down so 

mercilessly on Godfrey’s temples that 
while the pilgrim was still speaking he left 
the square and crept along under the ar- 
cades, where the crowd laughed and drank 
and wantoned, till he reached, on the edge 
of the town, a fortified brown church in a 
ring of palms. It was the church of St. 
George of the Latins, the place of-worship 
nearest the citadel, and so exposed to at- 
tack from the sea that when mass was said 
there archers always mounted guard on 
the chemin de ronde behind the high para- 
pet. Today no service was going on, and 
the stone roof was unguarded. 

Godfrey pushed back the door, and the 
coolness of the interior flowed over his 
burning flesh. Through a lingering mist of 
incense he saw lights twinkling about the 
Host. On the marble floor a few dim fig- 
ures were scattered in attitudes of prayer. 
Godfrey knelt at the foot ofa pillat, pressed 
his burning head against the stone and 
prayed. A long time he knelt, like a 
drowned man with the sea washing over 
him, as one day, the preaching woman said, 
it would wash over all that was left of 
Famagusta. 

At last’ he got to his feet again, and there 
in front of him stood the tattered goat- 
skinned woman of the square. In the half- 
light of the church he saw her face more 
clearly than in the blaze outside. It was 
a small parched face, still young, with high 
sharp cheek bones, and wisps of hair like 
sunburnt grass hanging over small eyes as 
clear as pale gray crystals. He had never 
seen eyes so absolutely clear. 

“Sir page, I saw you listening to me just 
now in the market place.”” She spoke with 
a strange commanding air, as if used to the 
speech of courts; but her language was a 
queer northern Latin which Godfrey would 
not have understood but for his monastic 
schooling. 

He nodded: “Yes.” 


“Why did the people laugh when I de- 
nounced the sins in the king’s palace?”’ 

Godfrey, though those eyes of hers 
burned him like icicles, could not help smil- 
ing at the question. ‘‘ Because the palace 
isempty. The king never comes there any 
more.” 

“Where then does he live?” 

“A three days’ journey from here. High 
up in the mountains, in the castle of Dieu 
d’Amour.”’ He spoke with the young cour- 
tier’s superiority of knowledge. The idea 
of people not knowing where the king of 
Cyprus lived! 

“Dieu d’Amour! Where is that?’’ Her 
voice was imperious, but Godfrey made 
no answer. There had been questioning 
enough, he began to think. 

She repeated the queer name slowly, 
two or three times, with her halting gut- 
tural pronunciation. Then she said ‘““Thank 
you, sir page; God keep you’”’ and moved 
away. But after a step she turned back. 
“Ts there anyone you wish me to pray 
for?’’ she asked him softly. 

Under the spell of those crystal eyes all 
Godfrey’s arrogance fell. “‘The Princess 
Medea,” he whispered back, so low that he 
doubted if she heard the name. 

“The Princess Medea,”’ she repeated. 


(0 lifted the rough wooden cross 
hanging from her rosary and kissed it. 
A sense of compunction loosened his heart. 
The pilgrim woman continued to look at 
him. “If any may be saved from the doom 
it shall be my cousin, the Princess Medea,”’ 
she said in the same soft voice. 

“Your cousin?”’ the boy exclaimed, in- 
dignant yet half awed—such a note of 
command was in her sweetness. She 
smiled in silence at his wonderment. “‘But 
you—who are you, then?’’ he stammered. 

“‘A cousin of the kings of the earth, the 
lowest handmaid of the King of Heaven.”’ 
The answer, no louder than a whisper, rang 
in his ears with the sound of trumpets. 

Godfrey continued to gaze, half pitying 
her for a poor madwoman, half dominated 
by the power that breathed from her. 
“Your name?”’ 

But the tattered figures of her following 
were closing in about her and crowding 
Godfrey aside. He caught by the sleeve a 
long lean man with the haunted eyes of the 
desert. “‘This.pilgrim you are with—who 
is she?” 

The man’s eyes looked through and be- 
yond him. ‘‘Of the race of some northern 
king, they say; but to the Christian what 
are such glories but perdition?’’ Suddenly 
his gaze seemed to return to Godfrey. 
“Will you leave all and come with us, sir 
page?’”’ he ’said. 

Godfrey shook his head, and the man 
pulled himself away and hurried toward 
the door of the church. The woman was 
already passing out with her followers, a 
little band of unheeded footsore pilgrims. 
Famagusta had heard herself denounced 
too often to think of any of them again. 

Godfrey felt new strength in his veins. 
Was it the hush and coolness of the church, 
or some virtue which had gone out of the 
woman’s touch? He was glad he had whis- 
pered that name to her. Whoever she was, 
whatever she-had meant by her strange 
words, he felt there was holiness in her, 
and that with the help of her prayers he 
would be given courage and cunning for 
his task. 


HE steep windings of the cliff stairway 

seemed to lift him on wings. Never 
had the climb to the sunset seemed so 
short. More than a month had passed since 
he had ridden away from Dieu d’Amour 
with his lord. . Affairs were treated delib- 
erately in those subtle half-Oriental lands, 
and it was hinted, moreover, that the nego- 
tiations were prolonged because John of 
Yvetot found-the change from sleepy Ky- 
renia to the great seaport agreeable, and 
certain eyes there brighter and younger 
than the queen’s. 

But here the two of them were back at 
last, the knight and his page; and the long 
delay, if little to the queen’s taste, had 
served Godfrey’s purpose unexpectedly. In 
a month, if one had two or three of the 
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nursing bottles 


You can now get nursing bottles as proof 
against temperature changes as your 
PYREX Ovenware! 

You can take PYREX Nursing Bottles 
right out of the ice-box and put them into 
boiling water. You can sterilize them 
thoroughly. Hold them hot under the 
cold water tap. They will not break! 

They are made six-sided to prevent 
slipping or rolling. Smooth inside for 
easy cleaning. Flat-bottomed to stand 
firmly. Ounces and half-ounces are 
plainly marked. 

They come in the two shapes baby 
specialists approve. 

Don’t lose another feeding by having 
an ordinary nursing bottle break. 

At your druggist’s. Made by Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


Boiling water cannot break them! 
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Hambur 


9 

my husban S 

avorite dish. 
“How he loves it when it’s cooked to 
delicious juicy rareness in this new, 
tasty way. It has that different entic- 
ing flavor.” 
To each pound of hamburg use one 
tablespoon of Gulden’s Mustard. Mix 
thoroughly and shape into balls. 
Broil or pan broil with a hot flame. 
Only in Gulden’s do you find the 
world’s finest mustard seeds deli- 
cately blended with rare spices, giv- 
ing flavor to cooked dishes and appe- 
tizing zest to salads and cold meats. 


Mail coupon for free booklet of Sea- 
soning Secrets, containing 63 recipes 


with a new taste thrill. 


GULOENS 


MUSTARD 
a seasoning in cooking 
Charles Gulden, Inc. 


Dept. Q-1, 50 Elizabeth St. 
New York City 
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Let Sani-Flush do: the 
= disagreeable work of 
’ cleaning the toilet for 
you. 
Just sprinkle a little 
1 KG Sani-F lush into the toi- 
aU Vj] let bowl, following di- 
SS" rections on the can. 
Then flush. Your job is done. 
Sani-Flush removes all stains and 
marks and incrustations. It cleans 
the trap—where no brush could 
reach. Odors disappear. 

Sani-F lush is harmless to plumb- 
ing. Use it frequently. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at grocery, drug or hard- 
ware stores, 25c; Canada, 35c. 


Sani-Flush 


SOR 
Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue HycGrenitc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Also makers of Melo .. . a real water softener. 
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OT a moth hole! Immaculate, 
unblemished. Simply because 
it had been sprayed with Fly-Tox. 
Fly-Tox kills moths, the eggs and 
the larvae. Fragrant, stainless, 
safe, dependable, sure, Fly- 
Tox is used all over the world. 
Fly-Tox is the scientific insec- 
ticide developed at Mellon - 


Institute of Industrial Research 


by Rex Fellowship. “a 


FLY-TOX @ 








royal jewels in one’s scrip and a shrewd 
Norman head on one’s shoulders, there 
were many things that even a young lad 
could accomplish, and certain people one 
could come to an understanding with. 

Godfrey felt he had reason to be proud 
of his cleverness and rode back to Dieu 
d’Amour with so light a heart that he 
hardly felt the heat and burden of the way. 

Even when he came to that dark tortu- 
ous vaulting of the castle stairs, where noc- 
turnal creatures swung from the groins, it 
hardly required an effort of the will to pass 
under the nuzzling mass that he imagined. 
Only, it was queer—what a foul, decaying 
smell! Like sulphur fumes, the devil’s own 
smell, and a phosphorescent glimmer. 

He pushed on, a little sickened, and his 
foot slipped on something soft; a dead an- 
imal it felt like, leathery yet boneless. He 
kicked it aside with a shiver and hurried 
upward. As the steps rose another light, 
faint but pure, shone down on him; and 
reaching the dark angle of the Abbot Hi- 
larion’s chapel he stopped amazed. 

It was from: there that the light had 
shone. The ruined altar had been set up 
and hung with a fair cloth. Tapers burned 
on each side of a high gold crucifix, and a 
carpet of rich dyes, strewn with twigs of 
thyme and rosemary, covered the befouled 
earthen floor. The chapel was empty; but 
the boy had the sense—he could not have 
said why—that someone had left it but 
a moment before; someone whose devo- 
tions he had perhaps disturbed and who 
had slipped out of sight into the cryptlike 
shadows behind the altar, where Saint 
Hilarion was said to have made his bed 
on a stone. 


ODFREY crossed himself and knelt, 

enveloped in an atmosphere of prayer. 
Words of devotion rose to his lips, forming 
themselves without his help. His soul 
seemed mysteriously lifted on another’s 
rapture, as the body floats unaided on a 
summer sea. 

He rose and hastened upward, his heart 
aglow, his mind too full of a celestial light 
for words and reasoning. At his knock the 
low door of cedar wood opened as usual, 
and there was the great traceried window, 
black against the evening gold. But the 
princess was nowhere to be seen. Startled, 
Godfrey looked about him at the empty 
room. The Circassian girl met his glance 
with a smile and, finger on lip, tiptoed 
across the silken carpets and drew back a 
curtain. The princess’ oratory—a tiny 
niche, gold-sheathed and heavy with the 
fumes of burning spices. 

The princess knelt beneath a high ivory 
Christ in a strait Byzantine skirt. The lit- 
tle recess seemed full of the same myste- 
rious power of prayer as the chapel on the 
way up. Godfrey, crossing himself, drew 
back abashed. The princess, seeming un- 
aware of his presence, remained absorbed 
in her devotions; but when she rose and 
turned to him there was her own dear face. 
He bent his knee and touched the edge of 
her cloak. 

“You have been long away,” she said 
gravely. 

“Yes; but now everything is ready.” 

Her face looked smaller than ever, white 
as a host, as if drawn inward, and distant 
from him. It was the heat, he supposed; 
even on this height the summer days were 
often intolerably heavy. 

“You never doubted me?” he ques- 
tioned, touched in his pride. 


HE shook her head, and her eyes trav- 
eled slowly back to his face—from 
where? He could not tell; but assuredly 
from some far country he had never seen. 
She put out her hand and led him out 
onto the balcony. There hung the golden 
sun; the twilight stretched its wings across 
the valley, and lights were coming out in 
the tall windows of the abbey church of 
Belle Pais. 

“Now tell me,” she said. 

He told her, and she listened in silence 
to what he said. “Do you still reproach 
me for being gone so long?”’ 

“No; it was necessary,” she answered 
very low. . 


“‘And Your Highness is satisfied that all 
I have done is well done?” 

** All is well done.” 

He hesitated, his heart in his throat. 
“And you are still—still of the same 
mind?” 

She turned to him quickly. “‘About 
what was agreed between us? More than 
ever, a thousand times more!” 

His blood tingled with hope. “Then, 
princess, my—reward?”’ 

Again those wondering eyes traveled 
back to him, not estranged but only, as it 
seemed, bewildered, seeking. “‘Reward?”’ 
she echoed. 


Wy rat a clumsy boor she must think 

him! But never mind; he was not the 
wooer to lose heart. ‘‘Do you remember, 
that other night—the night you promised— 
the night you wound my head with yours 
in your veil?” 

Gravely, as if half perplexed, she lifted 
her hands to her jeweled coif. “The night 
is so hot that I have no veil.” But sud- 
denly she tossed off the coif, swiftly un- 
plaited her long braids and shaking out 
the veil of her hair, wound it so close about 
his head that their cheeks were one. “‘Is 
that what you want? And this?” She 
turned her face, and it melted into his, 
lid on lid, lip on lip. So they clung. 

“And now good-by, Godfrey.” 

“Till tomorrow night?” he whispered. 

“Tomorrow night.”’ Already she was 
out of his arms, with half of the long room 
between them. The distance seemed to 
him like that between earth and a star. 
The Circassian was unbolting the outer 
door. 

“An hour after midnight?” he insisted 
from the threshold. 

The princess smiled, laid her finger on 
her lip and watched him silently as he bent 
under the low lintel. Behind him he 
heard the bolts shoot back into their sock- 
ets; then he began to stumble down the 
long stairs at the foot of the peak. 

“‘T have her safe!’’ he thought. 

In the glory of the moment he had for- 
gotten all else; but as he reached the turn 
of the stairs above the abbot’s cavern his 
heart dilated with another joy. He had 
the obscure feeling that Dieu d’Amour 
had been cleansed of old evils, as the ab- 
bot’s deserted shrine had been purified of 
filth and unclean things; and he paused 
with bowed head before the threshold of 
the chapel. 


B Bien altar lights had been extinguished, 
but an oil taper still burned before an 
image of the saint cased in silver and gold, 
in the antiquated Greek fashion. The 
place, so dusky now and so empty, was 
still sweet with the crushed-out perfume 
of strewn herbs; and also, it seemed, with 
a subtler sweetness, as of the lingering 
essence of prayer. 

Godfrey knelt again, giving his all to his 
God and his princess. 

When he began to descend to the pitch 
darkness of the stairs below the chapel he 
felt a recoil at the idea of stumbling once 
more on that leathery boneless body and 
smelling the sulphur fumes after the 
sweetness; but all the way down was clean 
and the darkness perfumed, as if holy feet 
had fallen there just before him, and the 
powers of evil had gone up like smoke. 

It was not till he reached the foot of the 
cliff stairs and had scrambled through a 
breach in the wall, of which he and one or 
two others knew the secret, that he re- 
membered he had not questioned the 
Princess Medea about the changed ap- 
pearance of the chapel. : 

What could have happened to Dieu 
d’Amour, castle of lust and terror and mis- 
ery, thus to purify and transform it? 
What had led the steps of the saints back 
to its unhallowed threshold? What pious 
hands had lifted the abbot’s altar, swept 
and garnished the floor, relit the taper? 
As Godfrey gazed up at that aerial miracle 
of rock and masonry, fierce yet tottering 
against the sunset, he asked himself if 
what he had seen really existed. 


(Continued on Page 223) 
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FREE! Plans for Your 
HALLOWE’EN Party 


This year you can surprise your friends 
with a new and different kind of Hallow- 
e’en Party. For Dennison has prepared 
complete plans for a gay evening filled 
with new games and stunts! They tell just 
how to get up clever invitations, decorate 
your rooms, make new and novel cos- 
tumes, everything to do to make your 
party a big success. And these plans are 
free! Just send the coupon below. 


Use Dennison Party Goods 


No matter what kind of party you are planning, 
a happy evening at home, an afternoon party for 
the children, a gala night for your club or lodge, 
church or school, you will always find new ideas 
in the Dennison Party Magazine and the Denni- 
son book, ‘‘Crepe Paper Costumes’. You can get 
them, together with all kinds of clever party 
supplies, at your local store where Dennison 
goods are sold. They are on sale at department 
and stationery stores and many drug stores. 
But send now for the special plans for your 
Hallowe’en Party. And why not the Hallowe'en, 
Harvest and Thanksgiving number of the Party 
Magazine at the same time—it’s only 20 cents. 
r— ciel 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 1-X 
Framingham, Mass. 





Please send, free, plans for a Hallowe’en Party. 
PRUUOIE MON ss EC ened eadceeseccccarakeaancagaiteseetione> : 


ROI ais coisa cies BR ieiveted ae ee ‘aout 
If you want the Party Magazine (Hallowe’en 
Number) enclose 20c and check here.. 

Why not let us include some of these famous Dennison 

books? Check those you want and enclose 10c for each. 

eek Crepe Paper Costumes ......Crepe Paper Flowers 
reget Table Decorations ......Lamp Shades ......Rope Weaving 
oabael Decorating Halls and Booths ..... Sealing Wax Craft 
ae. Complete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower Making ($2) 


Bugaboos beware 


WE’RE prepared for hobgob- 
lins, bogies and all such deni- 
zens of the dark, in our house. 
The children have Eveready 
Flashlights. As everybody 
knows, a shining lance of light 
is certain defense against the 
blackest bugaboo. Seriously, 
though, a flashlight is a great 
consolation to a child at night. 
And the flashlight habit among 
the children saves us no end 
of trouble by helping them find 
things for themselves. 


If you have youngsters, by 
all means give them flashlights. 
And keep their flashlights 
really dependable with the very 
best of batteries — Eveready 
Batteries. The battery makes 
a lot of difference. Be sure 
you get the kind that makes a 
flashlight the big help it ought 
to be. Be sure you get genuine 
Evereadys. 
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: SELLING IMPORTED LINENS, § 
: LINGERIE ANDTOTS'FROCKS. > 
3 Write for Details to Agents» 
< MAIL ORDERS ALSO FILLED > 
3 Style Book 78 E Free > 
: Rose Marie Shop: 
¢ 320 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK.NY 9g 
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MODEL40 A. C. set. For 110-120 volt, 50-60 
cycle alternating current. Requires six A. C. 
tubes and one rectifying tube, $77. 
f Also Model 42 A. C. set, $86, and Model 44 
® A. C. set, $106 (without tubes). 
Battery sets, $49 and $68 (less tubes. and 


batteries). 
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HAT a world—this new, ever-changing AY 7 G highest development of all-electric radio that you 
ire world of radio entertainment. And how s i N can find today—the Atwater Kent all-electric 


ob- easily the door swings back and lets you in. Sna set is so much better in every way that it leads 
ae 8 y P sy AY 

sa a tiny switch, touch the FULL-VISION Dial—there by a wide margin. 

— you are! T H EE So much better—and yet inexpensive, appeal- 
ent A tender song of evenings long ago—flashing D Oo oR ing to thrift as well as the senses of sight and 
sly, scimitars of the Turkish March—the stabbing | hearing. More than you expect of radio—at less 
i. pathos of Juliet on the balcony—music -that than you expect to pay. 

7 makes you say “T-¢ontd dance all night"—the latest news of Consult an Atwater Kentdealer about a home demonstration. 


cal the world—the Presidential campaign— baseball— football— 


; The satisfaction of more than 1,700,000 Atwater Kent owners 
everything to hold your interest. 


must impress you. A trial in your own home, with all the fam- 








nee No batteries to think about when your radio is the Atwater 1 ily gathered around to share the fun, will prove conclusively 
dei. Kent all-electric set. No wondering whether your radio is that here is the 1929 all-electric set. 

going to work tonight—it always works. No mistaking the { 

wail voice of a famous singer—the tone is pure. No need of count- | On the air—every Sunday night— _ 

nal ing the cost of listening—it’s only a fraction Aentier Kons tage ee 

ule of a cent an hour for electric current. | Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 
a Nothing but pleasure, relaxation—the true | 

Aer enjoyment of modern radio. : ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
“ENS, ‘ : A. Atwater Kent, President 

ce Simple, compact, sturdy, beautiful—the pal ae Philadelphia, Pa. 
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**Radio’s truest voice.” Atwater Kent y F ‘ 
Radio Speakers: Models E, E-2, E-3, Prices slightly higher 
same quality, different in size, each $20. West of the Rockies 
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of New York’s 
largest hospitals say: 


“Avoid harsh toilet papers” 


ERHAPS you are accustomed to buying 
“just any” toilet paper. But not all toilet 
papers, hospitals say, are safe. 


If you could talk, as we did recently, to the 
superintendents of seven of New York’s great- 
est hospitals, you would quickly see the harm 
you may be doing your family. You would 
never let them run such a risk again. 


“There is no doubt,” one hospital puts it, 
“that the repeated use of harsh paper can 
cause considerable irritation, and that this 
irritation is not only a source of discomfort but 
is also a possible seat of infection.” 


Many papers unsafe 
Many papers today are hard-finished—harsh. 


When crumpled they may even have an actual 
cutting edge. Certainly they do not cleanse 
properly. Often they are made with impure by- 
products and may contain injurious chemicals. 





“To be safe,” New York hospitals say, “look 
for three things in toilet paper—Softness, 
Absorbency, Purity.” 


In two famous special tissues—ScotTissue 
and Waldorf—you will find these important 
qualities. Leading doctors and _ specialists 
agree that when you have these tissues in your 
bathroom your family is safe. 


ScotTissue and Waldorf are made for their 
purpose, on special machines with fresh, pure 
materials. They have great absorbency, in 
order to cleanse thoroughly. They are specially 
soft, to avoid injury to delicate membranes. 
Laboratory tests show them entirely free from 
mechanical and chemical impurities. 


The next time you buy toilet paper ask for 
ScotTissue.or Waldorf. More than 107,000,000 
rolls are being bought this year by careful 
American housewives. Scott Paper Company, 


Chester, Pa. 






















Preferred by careful housewives 


Made only of fresh, pure materials, Scott 
tissues contain no impurities—no alkalis 
or acids. They are strong; their perforations 
tear evenly, surely. Yet they are amazingly 
soft and highly absorbent. 
Compare these fine tissues, yourself, with 
other toilet papers! Crumple ScotTissue 
Aaa W' 





or Waldorf into a ball. Drop it into water ; d 
Fit the standard and notice how instantly it sinks: evidence yy a4 ART AND FOF 
built-in fixtures of its higher absorbency. % aor i fom pany 
Ordinary hard-finished toilet papers may fs eal 
float for many seconds. Feel Scott tissues: a ; : hee, ey, 
they are like old linen for blandness of tex- ; 5 INC ott 


ture. Millions of women know they cannot — 
T 
3 for 2 O¢ sult 


find toilet paper anywhere of greater luxury 
or more complete safety. 

Waldorf—tinexpensive, yet soft and ab- Bell 
sorbent—safe. 


ScotTissue — A delightfully soft, highly bell 
absorbent, snowy white tissue. Preferred by " 


many fastidious housewives. hur. 
2 for 25¢ 



















These prices for United States only 
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Copyright, 1928, by Scott Paper Company, 
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(Continued from Page 220) 


Might it not rather have been a vision, 
the emanation of his princess’ hidden 
longings? She had always sickened at 
what went on in that half-ruined, half- 
bedizened stronghold, though she had 
been born to that way of life and knew no 
other—save for what he, a mere page no 
older than herself, had given her hints of 
from his readings in the histories of the 
saints. To these she listened with a fer- 
vent attention; and though at times he 
felt other moods in her they would always 
vanish when she saw his distress. aude 
Yes: he wished he had remembered to 
question her about the lighted chapel. 

Night had fallen when he turned down 
the path to Kyrenia. Still descending, he 
skirted the rampart of cypresses bordering 
the monastery of Belle Pais, where Queen 
Venus lay; and there, too, he saw lights 
and heard monks chanting. 

As he passed into the deep cypress 
shadow he came on a beggar woman sit- 
ting with bent head on a stone. Her hood 
hung forward over her face, and her hands 
were clasped on the handle of her staff. 
The shade where she sat was so deep that 
he started back and just avoided stum- 
bling over her staff; but she neither with- 
drew it nor looked up, and he went on. 


+. night following there was a supper 
in the queen’s apartments, and John of 
Yvetot and all his train rode up betimes to 
Dieu d’Amour. Rumor said that the 
queen thought the governor of Kyrenia 
supped too often with the abbess of Me- 
landryna; and to dispel Her Majesty’s 
anger he had ordered a band of Syrian 
dancers to come from Famagusta and 
dance before her. 

Godfrey the page rode with the others 
and sat with the queen’s pages at the end 
of the vaulted banqueting hall, while the 
queen and the governor and their knights 
and ladies feasted at the high table under 
the dais; and when the feast was over and 
songs and laughter rang high the curtains 
of Damascus silk were drawn open, and 
the slim painted dancers glided into the 
space between the tables. 

Godfrey’s head was as light as if he had 
emptied the great golden bowl of Cyprian 
wine which the slaves carried about the 
table; but he had hardly touched his lips 
to it. He was dizzy with the sense of im- 
pending adventure, and yet the Norman 
side of his head was as clear and true as a 
newly cast bell. He was watching with 
every nerve and vein of his prompt alert 
body, every cell of his lucid brain—watch- 
ing the moment to slip out unperceived, to 
reach the bottom of that endless cliff stair- 
case and spring on the horse which was to 
carry him down the mountain to Kyrenia. 

John of Yvetot and his knights had 
drunk deep, as usual; and the queen, lean- 
ing forward, laughing, languishing, had 
one arm about the governor’s neck, while 
the other drew to her the youngest and 
slimmest of the Syrians. There was a con- 
fusion of laughter and clapping in the 
hall; every eye was turned to the splendid, 
shameless woman under the purple cur- 
tains of the dais. 


ODFREY slipped from his seat, felt for 
his dagger, flung his cloak over him 
and was out of the hall and down the long 
winding passage to the cliff stairs before 
the pages nearest him could have noted his 
absence. Already, he knew, the princess 
was at Kyrenia, hidden with the Circas- 
sian girl in a safe house above the port, 
Where she could almost have dropped out 
of the window onto the deck of the fish- 
ing boat from Famagusta. 

The night was black, with a curtain of 
sultry cloud. Godfrey found his horse, 
untethered him and in a trice was picking 
his way under the castle walls and past 
Belle Pais. He came to the open slopes 
below and then stretched away in a gallop 
to Kyrenia. As he entered the gates the 

ll of a church rang eleven strokes. He 
had an hour before him. 

He left his horse in the castle yard and 
hurried up to his room to fetch his purse, 





eee, 


his papers and his little bundle of clothes, 
all stowed in safe hiding beneath his bed. 
As he passed out of the dark, empty room 
he paused in the embrasure of the window. 
He could not see the port, though it was so 
close below him, but he pictured the 
stealthy preparations going forward on 
the deck of the vessel he knew of. 

Presently he groped his way along the 
steep lane, groped for the worn door- 
step and gave a faint knock on the iron- 
barred panel, -asking himself—in one of 
those sudden irrational terrors which come 
to the coolest—if, in this pitch blackness, 
he were not knocking at the wrong door, 
were not rousing a strange household, 
while somewhere close by, behind another 
of these featureless Eastern house fronts, 
his princess waited. 


HE door opened a few inches, and to his 

word, “‘Léalié,”” a woman’s voice, the 
voice of the woman of the house, answered 
in a whisper, ‘‘Maintenir."’ He drew a 
breath of relief, stole in and heard the door 
barred behind him. The woman, shading 
the candle in her hand, beckoned him intoa 
room with shuttered windows. The room 
was empty. He gasped: ‘The lady?” 

She shook her head and made signs that 
seemed reassuring. The lady had come— 
oh, yes, had come, she whispered. 

“Where then is she? And her damsel?” 

In the same whisper the woman, evi- 
dently frightened and confused by his be- 
wilderment, told him that they had gone 
again, perhaps half an hour earlier. 

He caught the woman by the shoulders 
and shook her as if to rattle her secret out 
of her. ‘“‘Gone? Gone where? Give me 
her letter! Repeat her message!’’ 

The woman raised imploring arms. “‘To 
the ship; that was her message.”’ 

Godfrey’s anger broke under a wave of 
humility and gratitude. To the ship—she 
had gone to the ship. No doubt she had 
had her reasons. Perhaps the Circassian 
girl had picked up rumors, had hinted that 
they would be safer in the vessel’s hold 
than in the house. 

The port was dark and deserted. The 
fishing boats huddled there, flank to flank 
in the narrow space, looked like sleeping 
birds aroost. The water clapped their sides 
with sharp little ripples; it was evident 
that outside a fresh wind had risen. But 
all the boats lay dumb and dark, as if un- 
aware of it; not a sign of life was to be 
seen on any of them. 


ODFREY, bewildered, dizzy with ex- 
citement, groped from one stern to the 
other, stumbling over coiled ropes, sea- 
weedy chains, slimy offal and all the dirt 
and welter of an Eastern harbor side. The 
darkness confused him. He thought he 
knew where his vessel lay, the vessel whose 
sails should be already spread; but he 
was blinded by the night and by his own 
excitement. 

At length he turned about and looked 
back at the obscure, threatening mass of 
the overhanging fortress and at the black 
house fronts, lightless, indistinguishable, 
along the littlequay. He turned back dis- 
heartened and looked again at the berth 
where his vessel had lain. Past question 
its place was empty. 

ould the sailing master, despite his or- 
ders and injunctions, have sailed without 
the princess? It seemed incredible—ifany- 
thing that was dark and unsurmised had 
been incredible in those secret Eastern 
places. But what if he had sailed with the 
princess, if she had deserted her faithful 
page? 

Godfrey, in fresh agony, turned again to 
the row of houses along the quay. He de- 
tected a feeble light twinkling in the win- 
dow of one of them—a sailors’ tavern, he 
remembered, of the humblest sort. He 
would go in and see if anyone was stirring 
who could give him news. 

He was moving toward the tavern, when 


he felt a slight twitch at his cloak. He. 


started back and in the stifling darkness 
just guessed a man’s figure before him— 


cloaked, too, but bareheaded; beggar or . 


pilgrim, he conjectured. He held his 
breath, waiting for a word or a sign. 


















This easy-to-clean all-rubber galosh weighs 
only six ounces! It is finished in moire in two- 
tone combinations in brown and tan, and in 
black and gray, with colored and checked 
cuffs. Net or fleece lining; for low, medium 
or high heel shoes. 





A light galosh in black, 
brown and tan, and in 
checks. Fabrics include cot- 
ton jersey, wool jersey and 
“‘Rayton’’, (a cotton and 
rayon mixture). 


Aways 
SMART 
Because They Hold Their Shape! 


Here are two of Ball-Band’s many styles 
of smart rubber footwear that will not 
lose their youthful, shapely lines. . . 


in rubber, fabrics and tailoring. 


The rubber is prepared for but one 
purpose: to make lasting footwear. It 
is live, firm, tough. 

The fabrics are stout, yet elastic and 
amazingly durable. They are made ex- 
clusively for Ball-Band footwear in our 
own mills and their special qualities are 
the resultof sixty years textile experience. 


And these excellent materials are tailored 
into rubbers and galoshes by men who 
make nothing but footwear—men who 
have back of them more than thirty 
years of specialization in building foot- 
wear that fits and holds its shape. 


To be sure of getting this footwear that 


and look for the Red Ball trade-mark 
to know that you are getting it. 

If your Ball-Band dealer;gagnot furnish 
you with the style and size you want, 
write us for the address of one who can. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & 
WOOLEN MFG. COMPANY 


481 ‘Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


This child’s rubber comes 
in two lasts, regular and 
“nature” (broad toe), and 
in half-sizes from 3 to 1044. 
It is light, easy to put on, yet 
built for hard wear. 





the Red Ball 


BALI-BAND 


P RUBBER AND WOOLEN FOOTWEAR 
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because in Ball-Band, trimness is bui/t-in, 


is always smart because it holds its shape, ¥ 
ask your dealer for Ball-Band by name,’ 
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THE NEW 
VOGUE 


in window shades 
























Slender cords in new piqué—smooth, velvety! 
Such is today’s vogue in window shades— 
Brenlin Piqué. 

Its hand-applied tints are chosen to harmo- 
nize with modern draperies. Brenlin Piqué 
wears and holds its beauty, resisting sun fading 
and rain stains. 


For Brenlin has none of the usual “filler” 
that loosens, falls out and leaves unsightly 
cracks and: pinholes. Strong, flexible, much 
like tightly woven linen, Brenlin remains 
always straight and smooth. 

See these newest Brenlin fabrics now being 
shown at your nearest dealer's. Write for his 
name and for free samples in various colors. 
Address the Chas. W. Breneman Company, 
Dept. G-2, 2045 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BRENLIN 
PIQUE 


Ask your dealer, too, about the new 
BRENEMAN ROLLER. It has a 
highly-perfected spring mechanism— 
never catches or whirls. 

















ROAST MEATS 


Beef, Pork, Lamb, Veal or Mutton 

will be more appetizing, more di- 

gestible and more satisfying if 

served with a gravy well seasoned 
wit 









LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Send postal for our recipe booklet. 
Lea ry wry ons Wee ig IN Ee 












The man did not speak, but only pushed 
some small object into his hand and slipped 
hastily away into the night. Godfrey 
called after him in a wild whisper and 
made a frantic dash in his direction; but 
already the darkness had swallowed him 
up, and his flying steps woke no echo in the 
dust and slime underfoot. 

Baffled, confused, Godfrey turned back. 
Clutching at the packet in his hand, he 
crept up to the tavern window on sound- 
less feet and examined what the man had 
given him by the faint thread of light from 
within. 

He saw a cord fastening a bit of brown- 
ish stuff that seemed torn from a pilgrim’s 
cloak. Wrapped in it was a rough wooden 
cross, folded in a scented scrap of Tyrian 
gauze. Godfrey knew the scent, he knew 
the delicate scarf; they were hers. The 
gauze was torn from the veil in which she 
had wound their heads that evening on 
the balcony. 

And suddenly, in the same instant, he 
knew the man who had started up so mys- 
teriously out of the darkness and then van- 
ished into it again. It was the haggard 
pilgrim he had questioned in the church 
of St. George of the Latins, at Fama- 
gusta—the man who had said to him, 
**Will you leave all and come with us, sir 
page?”’ 

But the cross—did he not know that 
too? He lifted it to the light, held it 


































closer and recognized it for the cross the 
strange preaching woman in the church 
had worn at her girdle, the cross he had 
stooped to kiss when she promised him 
that she would pray for the Princess 
Medea. 

Alone there in the dark, clutching the 
cross to him—grown lad that he was, and 
a princess’ champion—Godfrey burst into 
sobs. For he understood at last that God 
had stolen his lady from him, and that the 
vessel he had seen an hour earlier, speed- 
ing away before the wind, was bearing the 
princess and with her the pilgrim woman 
who had vowed to save her from the ruin 
of her house. 


Years later, long after that ruin had 
fallen and all the burning dream was over, 
Godfrey the prior, an old man, sat in a 
gray Norman abbey and heard from a 
wandering monk how the holy Bridget of 
Sweden had forsaken her great estate and 
her seat in the king’s court to go through 
the world denouncing evil in high places. 
And the friar said that one day she had 
stood in the market place of Famagusta 
and foretold to the mocking crowd the 
doom of their kings and the woe that was 
to fall on them three short years later. 

But in what country and what convent 
the Princess Medea had taken refuge he 
could not say, for of her he had never 
heard men speak. 


Good Eating 
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and forth as they placed the contents of 
baskets, boxes, jars and kettles upon glis- 
tening white paper tablecloths. A pleasant- 
faced woman in a print dress told me that 
this was a Farm Bureau picnic, and when I 
confessed to never having been on a Farm 
Bureau picnic I was cordially invited to 
stay. 

The men of the party were watching a 
hotly contested baseball game between the 
dairymen and the poultrymen, but I found 
the groups on the sidelines more interest- 
ing than the game itself. Here were lean, 
bronzed desert men rolling brown-paper 
cigarettes with one hand, there a couple 
of bearded backwoodsmen, and near them 
several prosperous well-tailored orange 
growers who looked more like New York 
bankers than farmers. 

Eventually the dairymen won. The de- 
feated poultrymen insinuated that the se- 
lection of Clyde Gerber, a dairyman, as 
umpire had worked to their disadvantage. 
But all was forgotten in a rush to the tables 
in response to the welcome call of a bugle. 

I had never expected to experience any- 
thing to equal the goat breeders’ picnic, 


’ but I want to state right now that when it 


comes to comestibles I’ll back the Farm 
Bureau of San Bernardino County against 
any organization in the country. There 
were open-face fresh apricot pies, loquat 
pies, dripping fresh blackberry pies and 
magnificent lemon meringue pies, with the 
meringue as delicate and tantalizing as a 
maiden’s first kiss, and nectareous sweet- 
pickle figs and sugared pie-crust sticks and 
fried chicken and lovely little white navy 
beans baked with plenty of molasses. But 
ofall the ambrosial foods I have ever tasted 
Mrs. Ellsworth’s hot tamale pie —— Well, 
words fail me. If you have never eaten hot 
tamale pie rejoice, because you have one of 
life’s really great moments ahead of you. 


Those From Down East 


FTER lunch there was speaking for an 
hour, to give us all a chance to doze 
quietly and digest our food. An ice-cream 
eating contest had been scheduled to fol- 
low the speeches, but when the time came 
it was discovered that the Chaffee band 
had eaten up all the ice cream! 

“Come all you New Englanders to the 
picnic at Sycamore Grove next Saturday 
and meet old friends and taste again the 
renowned Boston baked bean. Plenty of 


hot maple syrup too.” Soran the notice in 
the paper. Like any Californian, Sally and 
I will drive a hundred miles for a picnic, so 
we rattled and banged ninety miles in our 
faithful flivver to Sycamore Grove. 

At the gate we equipped ourselves with 
large yellow badges saying: ‘“‘I love you, 
California, but oh, you old Bay State!” 
Then we walked through Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and a corner of Vermont and 
finally opened our lunch at a long table 
marked Boston. It certainly was a relief 
to hear people waxing lyrical over the Bos- 
ton Post Road after six months of being 
told about California’s wonderful highway 
system. It was “‘Where you from?” in- 
stead of ‘‘How do you like California?” 
Then the do-you-knows—‘“‘ Did you know 
Sam B——, he was constable back in 
1911?”,—and reminiscences of the good 
old days Down East. 


OA, the Geraniums! 


NE undersized individual whose face 

had all run to chin told us several 
times he had been in every state in the 
Union, but “‘ For whisky drinkers Boston’s 
got ’em all beat.” 

Then a dear old soul across the table was 
asking if we knew that now there was a 
paved road from Atlantic to Boston. This 
was news to all of us. The dear old soul 
went on. She was just out in California 
on a visit. Rich friends had dragged her 
all over the state from the mountains to 
the sea, showing her deserts, lakes, forests 
and national parks and then asked the in- 
evitable question: 

“How do you like California?” 

And this, she told us, was what she said: 
‘I’m going to tell you the truth. You’ve 
shown me some mighty sightly things, but 
what I'll never forget is the geraniums. 
When I think how I struggle over my little 
slip in a pot back home in Atlantic and 
then see them growing in the ground out 
here near as high as the housetops I can’t 
get over it—I simply can’t get over it.” 

Then a bony little man with a mustache 
who looked like a Herbert Johnson cartoon 
of the Common People twanged a protest 
which had been welling up in my own 
breast. The dogs of Boston would not have 
eaten this pale and tasteless mush touted 
as genuine Boston baked beans—and why 


(Continued on Page 226) 


















At the First Sign 
of Sore Throat 


Gargle with Sodiphene, 
Don’t delay a moment, 
for sore throat is a cer- 
tain indication that in 





See your dentist fecti a 

pie ab. ion has already set in, 
Between times, Sodiphene destroys germs 
use Sodiphene. | Without injuring the deli- 


cate tissues of the throat, 
Further, it immediately 
relieves the soreness, pro- 
ducing a cool, comfort 
able sensation of perfect 
cleanliness. 


Your medicine cabinet is 
not complete without 
Sodiphene for instant use 
in emergencies. Get a 
bottle from any Druggist 
and follow directions. 
FREE~- Fu 1-oz. sample bot- 
tle and complete directions. 


THE:SODIPHENE COMPANY. 
Kansas Crry, Mo. 
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Christmas Giving 
Made Easy! 


Ts newest Wright Sewing Book is 

waiting to help you in your happy 
task of gift making! Filled from cover 

- cover with new things for you to maké 
New things to wear. New things for the home. 
All sorts of good-looking new things to give 
away. Things easy to make and inexpensivé 
Many of the designs are shown in actual color, 
like the smart new tape-trimmed smock on 
cover. It’s the best book we’ve ever done! — 

SEND 10c IN STAMPS 

for your copy. We'll include, free of ch a 
3-yard length of Wright’s percale Bias Fold 
Tape, Quality 22 A, “‘fast to every use,” in 
choice of any one of the followin; colors: 
Pink, Yellow, Linen, Gray, Lig lue, O: 





Red, Navy, Yale Blue, Eme: Lavender, 
Rose, Co m, Tan, Reseda Green, 
Peach, id, Black, White. Which color 
you select? 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO., MFRS. 
Dept. 108, ORANGE, N. J. 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 
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Por tavee 


generations 


Lady Seymour 
has tucked them 


Ee, 
Be ad cob igo 


in bed 


You can buy blankets for today — or 

for a long procession of tomorrows . . . 

When you buy Lady Seymour blankets, 

you are getting a/l-wool blankets approved by three 

generations of women who buy thoughtfully . . . You 

—a feel pride in your Lady Seymour blankets, in their 

lovely colors and soft, smooth nap. You're proud, too, of the distinctive 

white satin label . . . Lady Seymour blankets are the work of craftsmen. 

. \ They’re thick and warm, yet fluffy light over sleeping bodies. Firmly woven 
for year upon year of wear, from long, selected pure-wool fibers. In selecting 

blankets, look for the dainty Lady Seymour label and the gold-thread mark of the master 
craftsman ... Lady Seymour ail- You'll want to send for a free copy of our attractive 


booklet, ‘How to Choose and Care for Blankets.” 
wool blankets are no more expensive, | | Seymour Woolen Mills 


eymour, Indiana 


and are obtainable at the best stores. lf | Please send me your free booklet on blankets. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
Lady Seymour Gold-Thread Blankets (all-wool)~and fine all-wool flannels and sports fabrics CITY. 





SEYMOUR WOOLEN MILLS - + + “SINCE 1866” 
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Once over” cleans linoleums lacquered withd” 


B/C—the new colorless lacquer, made es 
cially for linoleums. Where B/C is applied 
drudgery of scrubbing vanishes. A dap§ 
mop glides freely over the hard, @ 
surface, taking with each stroke eyffy particle 
of dirt. The B/C coating keepg@firt on top— 
prevents it from grinding @ Stains, mud, 
sticky substances can be@Wiped up without 
scrubbing. B/C keeps#few linoleums new. 
Being colorless, it ngfher dims nor discolors 
the patterns. Whegpplied to linoleums that 
have been dowp@ long time it restores their 
lustre. One gftwo coats each year are suffi- 
cient for g@inary household wear. Easily 
applied gd dries so that it can be walked 
upon Athin one hour. Buy B/C at your 
flogf covering, department or hardware 
sigfe. Or, send us name of your dealer to- 
@ether with 25¢ and we will mail you a trial 
half-pint can of B/C—regular price of which 
is sixty cents. 7 
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were there no brown bread or doughnuts 
or pie, and where was the promised maple 
sirup? 

“The New Englanders in charge of this 
show,” twanged the Cartoon of the Com- 
mon People, ‘“‘have been infected by some 
Middle-Western bacillus.” 

When all were stuffed with sandwiches 
and puddings and beans and bananas the 
orators of the day mounted the flag-draped 
stage, and the master of ceremonies sum- 
moned us with his megaphone. Reluc- 
tantly groups left their tables and straggled 
over. ‘Hurry, if you want to get in the 
picture!” 

Three thousand strong we packed the 
benches set in the shade of giant sycamores, 
while children perched here and there pre- 
cariously in the branches above or scram- 
bled about under foot. 

The program started with the singing of 
the Battle Hymn of the Republic. Then 
we were told how ‘‘ New England charac- 
ter maintains the splendid idealism which 
gave us our Constitution. . . . There is 
no section of the Union where there is 
greater patriotism than among the peoples 
of the mountains and wooded hills of New 
England.” 

Prolonged applause; but the spectacle 
of transplanted New Englanders talking 
like California boosters was too depressing, 
and my wife and I slid out. 


Between Two Loves 


GREAT noise came from a far corner of 
the park. As we approached, waving 
banners proclaimed this to be the annual 
picnic of Pope County, Illinois. The Pope 
County people were not making the noise, 
however; they were too busy eating. Be- 
yond them other banners proclaimed the 
picnicof Pawnee County, Nebraska. Atop 
one of the tables an impassioned figure 
orated with gestures, to the accompani- 
ment of cheers, laughter and applause. 

“Oh, folks, I love California’s sunshine, 
her snow-capped mountains and wooded 
hills, her lakes and forests and flowers, but 
when I get ona train and say ‘I’m going 
home’ I mean I’m going back to Pawnee 
City.” 

There was hardly a. dry eye in the 
audience; even I felt a little moved. I 
turned to a tall man standing beside me 
and remarked, ‘‘They certainly love the 
old place, don’t they?” 

His mouth quirked cynically. ‘‘They 
like to talk about it, but you couldn’t hire 
em to go back. Take me—I could do bet- 
ter for myself back in Pawnee, but I ain’t 
goin’. The fellow that’s been spellbindin’ 
has been out here thirty-five years.” 

Picnics to right of us, picnics to left of us, 
Sunday-school picnics ahead of us. Here 
eight sweet-looking little girls in starched 
white dresses were lined up for an egg race. 
They had the fine sense of sportsmanship 
and fair play of a gang of Chicago gunmen. 
The starter said 
“Get ready! Get 


to fur coats. I do remember, however 
that many carried the stocking rolled be. 
low the knee one step further, Wearing 
bright-colored woolen socks covering about 
two inches of ankle and nothing but sun. 
burn on their calves. And although the 
only water in the park was an eighteen-inch 
wading pool several good-looking girls in 
one-piece bathing suits paraded about. | 
guess they were bathing beauties exercis- 
ing their charms. 


Famous PPawneans 


OMING back through the park we 

found Pope County still eating and 
Pawnee County still speaking. A different 
orator, a chunk of a man, was on the table, 
but equally full of words and gestures. 

“The greatest actor in the world,” was 
the first thing we heard when we got within 
earshot, ‘‘Harold Lloyd, was a Pawnee 
boy. Charlie Moss, an artist received by 
royalty, would have given everlasting fame 
to his birthplace, Pawnee City, if he had 
but been spared another ten years. And 
another Pawnee boy, Linnie Fulton, who 
was reared over the store on the corner, 
later went to Congress.”” There was a 
long, long list of famous Pawneans. 

“Back there Pawnee is still producing, 
They still have the Fair. Old Doc and A, 
B. Little are still there. And the Pawnee 
band. Folks, do you remember how proud 
we were of that band? That band was the 
best band west of the Mississippi.’’ The 
band, I thought to myself, lost a good horn- 
blower when you came to California. The 
speaker continued: . ‘And back there in 
Pawnee City they have just as good a band 
today. The old town still has the largest 
proportion of its population playing in 
bands and orchestras of any city in the 
world—120 out of a population of 1600. 

““There have been changes back home— 
Main Street has been paved, and the post 
office has been rebuilt—but the spirit of 
Pawnee County and Pawnee City is still 
the same. Back there Pawnee men and 
Pawnee women are still carrying on, Paw- 
nee County still is famed for its corn and 
hogs and men.” 

“And don’t forget the pretty girls!”’ from 
someonein the audience. Cheers. I looked 
the crowd over. Pawnee County is giving 
a lot of beauty to the world. 

I struck up a conversation with one of 
the Pawnee picnickers. He told me his 
name was Nate Leonard and that he used 
to cry sales back in Nebraska. He didn’t 
tell me why he came to California—per- 
haps his health broke from overwork dur- 
ing the farm-deflation period. 

“Why,” I asked him point-blank, “did 
you come on this picnic?” 

“Well, it’s not for the speaking,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘though I did listen to what Har- 
rison told us about the early history of 
Pawnee. But I get a big kick out of visit- 
ing around. See that couple on the far 
bench over by the tree? Well, for instance, I 
made myself acquainted with them, and it 

turned out that 
that lady was the 





set! Go!” but 
before she had 
finished saying 
“Get set!” six of 
the little girls 
were off in an at- 
tempt to beat the 


gun. 

I had been 
looking about 
and taking notes 
all afternoon, so 
as to be able to 
tell you what the 
well-dressed 
woman of Cali- 
fornia wears 
when she picnics, 
but I became so 








aunt of my oldest 
boy’s first school- 
teacher back in 
Pawnee City. 
This picnic is a 
real get-together. 
People come from 
all over Southern 
California, and 
folks from back: 
home touring out 
here plan to hit 
Los Angeles just 
about this time, 
so they can come 
to the picnic and 
tell us the latest 
news.” 

When Sally and 
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MOTHERS 
HANDS 


y hands 
HY should years of loving service 
rob mother’s hands of their beauty? 
With a little care, mother’s hands can be 
lovely hands . . . smooth and white, sup- 
ple and youthful. 

You can quickly restore and enhance 
their beauty by frequent use of Chamber- 
lain’s Hand Lotion. Itwhitensand smooths 
theskin, preventingrednessandroughness. 
This new lotion is a clear liquid which 
dries quickly, and is not the least bit 
sticky. Besides, it protects the pores “like 
an invisible glove.” 

Chamberlain’s Hand Lotion is new and 
unique. We know you will enjoy using 
it, so get a bottle today. Or if you prefer, 
send coupon for one week trial bottle, 
free. Chamberlain Laboratories, 1108 
Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 







A—See how this 
“invisible glove’’ 
protects pores. 





B—No protection. 
Pore inflamed 
dirt and cold. 





Sign the coup 
try the “invisible J 
glove’’at our expense 
CHAMBERLAIN LABORATORIES 

1108 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa 
Please send your one week trial bottle, free. 
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C fiona and the Unknown Santa (laus 
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principle is the same.”” And water glass in 
hand, he marched over to the other table. 

“‘George,”’ he announced, “‘I am dining 
here tonight. With my aunt, Mrs. Water- 
glass, and party.” 

“Iced tea, you said, Mr. Bassett,’’ said 
George. ‘“‘ Youain’t changing your mind?” 

“No, George.”” Jimmy picked up the am- 
ber glass and drained half its contents at a 
gulp. ‘“‘Ah,”’ he said, ‘‘ when that stuff be- 
gins to run like fire through your veins ——”’ 
He cupped his chin in his hands and re- 
garded the girl. ‘‘I don’t know your name,” 
he said, ‘‘but your eyes are Ireland.”’ 

“Fiona Moore,” said the girl softly. 

A gull cried out, at twilight over waste 
waters, somewhere in Jimmy Bassett’s 
heart. ‘‘I might have known it was Fiona.”’ 

By the time that their varnished-looking 
chicken had come and--gone they were 
talking with’ the casual intimacy of old 
acquaintance. 

“So you’re a genuine author,” the girl 
was saying with friendly mockery. 


OPE,” said Jimmy promptly. ‘‘An 

author has to be ‘important.’ Also 
‘significant.’ I write because I like aan 
and because I hope I’ll make some money.’ 

“And 

“The first month after I’d left the ad- 
vertising agency,” said Jimmy proudly, 
“T made four hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“But that’s really wonderful!” 

“TIsn’t it?” said Jimmy. ‘‘The next six 
months I made three dollars and seventy- 
five cents. And the three dollars was for 
Bright Sayings Among Our Tiny Tots— 
you know. After that I used to follow 
kids around for hours, hoping they’d say 
something bright. I must have picked the 
wrong kids. And the big kidnaping scare 
came along, and I quit just in time.” 

“And now?” said the girl. 

“Now,” said Jimmy, “‘you see before 
you not only James Bassett, Junior. You 
see Walt Whelling, the two-fisted Western 
serialist, whose thrilling tales of the open 
appear in the sort of magazines that you 
give away to the Pullman porter before 
leaving the train. In fact, if you look 
closer, you may even see Robert— Ro-bair, 
please !—de Grand Marnier, whose dash- 
ing storiettes of Parisian adventure would 
have enabled him to sail for France a long 
while ago if they still didn’t want a cash 
deposit on tourist third class.” 

“You really are a most remarkable 
young man,” said Fiona, smiling. 

“Agreed,” said Jimmy. “But it all 
comes back to Christmas.’”’ He sighed. 
“*You see,’’ he confided, ‘‘the kind of stuff 
I’ve been doing is all right for the old meal 
ticket, but it’s small-time stuff at best. I 
want to break into the big-time stuff. And 
I’ve got a chance right now, but ——’”’ He 
sighed again. 





ELL me about it,” said Fiona, her 

gray eyes full of light. 
“It’s like this. One of the big maga- 
zines—the kind the top-notchers like 
George Brander work for—they’ve never 
taken any of my stuff. But they’ve been 
encouraging—really. And just now they 
happen to want a particular kind of 
Christmas story. They had one ordered or 
something from this guy Brander, but the 
big ham fell down on the contract. I hap- 
pen to know about it, and if I could do 
them what they want inside the next week 
it might be a real break-in. See?” 

Fiona nodded. ‘‘I think so.” 

“But,” said Jimmy patiently, “the 
catch is, they make up so long in advance.” 

“‘T’ve heard of that.”” Fiona’s voice was 
diffident. 

“Well, think it over,” said Jimmy—‘“‘a 
real yule log of a story, full of the old yule 
spirit—and this!”” His lax hand sketched 
in the whole panorama of heat. ‘“‘And 
even if it was really Christmas ——”’ 

Fiona leaned forward eagerly. ‘‘Even if 
it was?” 


“The Christmas spirit,” he said slowly — 
“Dickens and Tiny Tim. Well, I’m not 
telling a sob story, but if Mr. Bassett were 
to be interviewed ——’”’ He attempted a 
smile. ‘‘My aunt and uncle brought me 
up,” he said. “‘And they were good peo- 
ple. They were kind—kind as people could 
be who’d never had children themselves. 
Or wanted to. They did a great deal for 
me; I'll always be grateful to them.” 


E TWISTED his mouth and went on. 

“They were rationalists,” he said. 
“They gave me a rational Christmas; I 
guess that says it. That would have been 
all right, too, except for this blooming 
Christmas spirit. You see, I’d hear the 
other kids talking, as the time got closer. 
And I’d read books. And there’d be the 
holly, and the lights in the store windows 
and—oh, all the paraphernalia. If it’d 
left me alone I’d have been all right; but it 
didn’t, and I’d start getting excited in spite 
of myself. You know—the sweet little 
tot, just aching for Christmas to come. 

“Each year I’d tell myself I wouldn’t 
get excited. And each year it’d be too 
strong for me, until finally, the last days— 
well, it was like waiting for a balloon to go 
up. A big golden balloon that was some- 
how part of you, tugging at the ground. 

“And then I’d wake up one morning. 
And it would be Christmas. 

“They didn’t think much of stockings or 
trees. But I’d go downstairs and get my 
presents, and we’d have our turkey. It 
was a good turkey, and they were good 
presents. They were the kind of presents 
you can use a long, long time. 

“Nobody meant to be mean, you know. 
Nobody had the least intention of being 
mean. All the same, I was glad when I 
went to college—there wasn’t so much 
Christmas spirit around there during the 
holidays, because nearly all the other peo- 
ple went home.” 

He cleared his throat and stared at 
Fiona. ‘So that’s little Jimmy’s explana- 
tion of why sleighbells give him the whim- 
whams,” he said lightly. ‘‘Miss Moore to 
the witness stand.” 

“I got engaged last Christmas,” said 
Fiona in an even voice. 


IMMY felt the exact center of his being 

pierced through and through by a long 
unpleasant spear. ‘‘Oh,” he stuttered at 
last. ‘‘Mistletoe and everything, I sup- 
pose. Well, all my —— 

"Vea," said Fiona bleakly, ‘‘ mistletoe 
and everything. And that’s why I hate 
Christmas,” she ended unexpectedly. 

“Oh,” said Jimmy again, but in a very 
different tone. 

“‘But perhaps it’s just as well,” said 
Fiona reflectively. ‘‘ You see, the man I 
just got disengaged from is one of the vice 
presidents of the LANES.” 

““What Lanes?” gulped Jimmy. 

““You know—the League for the Aboli- 
tion of Needless Extravagance. Oh, yes,” 
she went on, as Jimmy stared at her, ap- 
palled, ‘‘he’s like that. Well, I knew it, 
didn’t I? But he is like that. Compart- 
ments. Compartment for charity, com- 
partment for business, compartment for 
wife and family, compartment for—oh, 
bohemian life. All the very best steel fin- 
ish, with noiseless locks and a tickler card 
for every hour of the day. But Lord help 
anything in one compartment that tries to 
get into another. He thought I’d do for 
the wife one. Well, we found out I wouldn’t. 


“Don’t tell me,” said Jimmy solemnly, 
“that you are the leading lady of the 
Cubbyhole Theater, after all.” 

“No,” said Fiona humbly. “But I 
write stories myself—sometimes. And earn 
my own living. And it’s.all about as bo- 
hemian as selling pulleys. But it was 
awfully bohemian for Crane.” 


(Continued on Page 231) 
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Keep them 
fresh and 


colorful 


wed PUTNAM 


Sheer, frilly blouses—dainty under. 
things and hosiery are easily kept fresh 
and lovely with Putnam Tinting Fluid, 
Made in a moment. Just dissolve a 
package of Putnam Fadeless Dyes in 
a pint of boiling water—bottle it— 
keep it on the bathroom shelf—use like 
blueing in the cool, rinsing water. 





Putnam fast-dyes or tints all materials 
in One operation. At your druggist’s— 
15 cents per package. To change a 
color, remove old color with Putnam 
No-Kolor Bleach before tinting or re- 
dyeing. 


Booklet 
of Color 2 
Secrets 


Revealing countless ways 
of beautifying the home 
and wardrobe—a beauti- 
fully illustrated guide to 
dyeing, tinting, bleach- 
ing and dry cleaning. 





Address Dept. B 
Monroe Chemical Co., Quincy, Ill. 


PUTNAM 


FADELESS 


DYES 


for Tinting or Dyeing 
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N. D. Q. Combination Cake Decoration and 
Candle Holders will add a touch of orig- 
inality to the birthday celebration 


With this frosting-like material, you can decorate a cake | 








as artistically as the most expert baker or caterer. All you | 
have to do is lay the N. D. Q. sections on the cake co form 
any desired design. Each section holds 3 candles. They 
come packed 8 sections and 24 candles in a box. On sale 
at department, stationery, candy, drug, grocery and gift | 
stores. Smaller packages at five and ten cent stores. 


Comic Camera ‘free 

If your dealer does not carry N. D. Q. Cake Decora 
tions, a set of 8 sections and 24 candles will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of 35c—coin or stamps. For » short | 
time only, we will include, absolutely free, one 25c N.D.Q | 
Comic Camera with 2 Rolls of Films. This Camera is@ | 
great fun producer. Just the thing to start off the | 
birthday party right. | 











N. D. Q. Specialty Corpora‘ion 
2568-2572 Atlantic Ave. .» Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Be 

































SOUPS 


Must be seasoned right or they area 
flat failure. Seasonthemwith Lea? 
Perrins’ Sauce, a teaspoonfu! or 
more to the pint. This fine old fla 
voring is used the world over. 


LEA & PERRINS' 


SAUCE 


Send postal for our free recipe ei 
Lea @& Perrins, 242 West St., 
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“DISCONTENTED HUNGER 


Chase tt away 
with. DROMEDARY DaTES 


RE you tired of the same old tastes? 
A Don’t you sometimes long for a 
brand new flavor that will set your 
lips smacking as they did when you 
were ten? 

Then think of the date . . . The 
Dromedary Date. There’s flavor for 
you. Nothing else under the sun has 
the same suave and languorous taste. 

Eat them like the fine fruit they are. 
Serve them freely at your table. Get 
the Dromedary flavor into your salads, 
your desserts and your quick-breads. 

Find out the ways Dromedary Dates 
slip gracefully into the daily menu. 
For nothing else gives the same divert- 
ing flair to the good old dishes . . . 
Or is SO easy to compose in new and 
exciting delicacies. 


> 





a 


Make a Date Torte 


% cup flour ¥% cup sugar 
% teaspoon ¥% teaspoon vanilla 


salt 1 cup chopped nut 
1 teaspoon baking meats 
powder 1 package Dromedary 
2 eggs Dates, sliced 


Sift the dry ingredients. Beat the eggs; 
beat in sugar gradually; add vanilla, 
nuts and dates. Stir in the dry ingre- 
cients. Bake in a shallow pan lined 
with oiled paper, in a moderate oven 

300° F.-325° F.) for about one hour. 
Cut in squares when cool. Serve with 
whipped cream or small ball of vanilla 
ice cream. 
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| i When “Discontented Hunger” 
| makes menus monotonous 
| 
| 
| 


























3 And you find a delectable way 
to make a Date Cream Pie 















































2 And you rack your poor head i}, 
for a really new dessert | 














4 And the Head of the House is 
lyric in his praises 











ii 5 And your Date Salad makes a 
|) hit at the bridge luncheon 










































In convenient packages 
—either Pitted or Plain 


DATES ARE VERSATILE! 


The Date has hundreds of uses .. . 
the children will eat their morning 
cereal with avidity if you put in half 
a dozen dates as sugar plums . 
Dates are easy to stuff with fruits, 
fudge, nuts or cheese. They are fine 
in muffins and quick-breads. Excel- 
lent in salads and desserts. 

But be sure to get Dromedary Dates 
—not for our sake but for your own. 
Every grocer in the land who consid- 
ers the cleanliness of the foods he 
sells will have Dromedary Dates for 
you. Dromedary cleanliness is axio- 
matic and absolute. 


You can have them 
Pitted or Plain! 


Pitted Dates are easier to handle in 
recipes. Every date comes to you with 
its golden meat intact, ready for you 
to pack with cheese, with nuts, or with 
fondant — ready to be placed in salad, 
to be put in a dessert, to be cut up 
for muffins or quick-breads. 

Most progressive grocers offer you 
both kinds—in the exclusive Drom- 
edary wrapping that keeps every date 
fresh and luscious. 

Send for “The Date Book” which 
gives the newest ideas for original 
ways to serve this delicious fruit. 
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THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
110A Washington St., New York City 


Please send me a free copy of “THE DATE BOOK,” con- 
taining many new and original Dromedary recipes. 
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gives new zest to Ham aia Eggs gaa 


OW LONG is it since you 
surprised your family with 
“something new for breakfast”? 
Try this tomorrow and you will 
surprise yourself, too. It’s so easy 
to make! 


Spread Underwood Deviled Ham 
on slices of toast, drop a poached 
egg on top and there you have 
it... ham and eggs with a brand 
new flavor. 






THREE CONVENIENT SIZES 


‘Branded with 
the Devil, but Name. 
Fit for the Gods” 


There is no other taste quite like 
Underwood’s—with all the good- 
ness of tender ham, the aroma of 
hickory smoke and the tang of 
mild spices delicately blended. 


Send for This 
New Cook Book—Free/ 


The new Underwood Cook Book 
gives seventy simple, tested recipes 
for all sorts of delicious varia- 
_ tions of ham and egg 
\ dishes ... salads and hors 


d’oeuvres .. . sandwiches for pic- 
nics, parties and school lunches. 
You'll be using it all the time 
when you want to make some- 
thing taste extra good, and you're 
in just a bit of a hurry. May we 
send you a copy? 


Just Try These// 


UNDERWOOD HAM OMELET 


1 salt-spoon salt; 1 salt-spoon pepper; 1 
tablespoon butter; 4 eggs; 4 A ell 
cream or rich milk; 1 medium can UNDER- 
woop DEVILED Ham. 


Beat whites and yolks separately. Add milk and 
seasoning to beaten yolks. Fold in beaten whites. 
Melt butter in frying pan. When bubbling hot, turn 
in the omelet, and cook in the usual way. Warm 
Deviled Ham in a cup sitting in hot water. When 
omelet is firm, cover one-half with Deviled Ham, 
fold over, and serve at once on a hot platter, gar- 
nished with sprinkling of chopped parsley. 


UNDERWOOD HAM CANAPE 


Cut bread in squares one-fourth inch in thickness, 
fry a delicate brown, spread with Deviled Ham. 
Sprinkle with grated Parmesan cheese, with a dash 
of cayenne. Brown in hot oven. 








_ Wituiam UNDERwoop COMPANY 
88 Walnut Street, Boston, Mass. 
I want to try UNDERWOOD DEVILED HM with cogs, and 
dy 


some other dishes in your recipe book. Send me 1 New 
Size Can for 10 cents, or 6 s in a Carton for 50 cents, 


y you want. Be sure to enclose amount specified, 
and PRINT your and ) 
Also send me FREE copy of your book of seventy recipes. 
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(Continued from Page 228) 


“Tl always wanted to know the name of 
the world’s supreme male nitwit,” said 
Jimmy. “And now I do.” 

“No, he really isn’t,’ insisted Fiona: 
‘He does keep a picture of Napoleon over 
his desk, but —— Oh, it never would have 
worked. But he found out first. You 
might as well know the rest of it,” she said. 
‘We were going to this dance tonight. One 
of those costume things—First Empire. I 
got the tickets—you see, it was my bo- 
hemian friends to start with. Before he 
adopted them. And I had told him I 
simply wouldn’t go as Josephine.” 

“Are you saying,” said Jimmy, awe- 
struck, “‘that this viper ds 

“Oh, he’s going. He was quite clear 
about that over the phone. He even told 
me whom he was taking. She’ll fit beauti- 
fully in the wife compartment. But it 
would have been a nice dance.” 

‘“Lady;”’ said Jimmy, “‘do you mean to 
say that you actually wish to attend this 
costume atrocity, on a night like this, with 
the thermometer like that?” 

“Of course,’’ said the girl surprisedly. 
“Do you think I want him to think I’m 
crying my sweet girl’s eyes out in the 
lonely studio? But I’ll be blessed if I go as 
third female in a fivesome—the others 
thought I was going with Cr——”’ 

‘Let us bury the thought of this Crane,” 
said Jimmy, with an unaffected shudder. 
“Because if you really want to go ——”’ 





“T TELL you I’d pay somebody to take 
me,” said Fiona, with a glitter in her 


eye. 


“Pay anybody. Providing it spoke 


English and could dance.” 

“Speak not of payment,” said Jimmy 
hastily. ‘“‘Haven’t I still got sixty-four 
dollars left from The Saga of Six-Shot 
Steve?” 

‘“‘But your story!” she gasped. 

‘That for the story!”’ said Jimmy mag- 
nificently. 

‘“‘But—it’s awfully kind of you, but it’s 
a First Empire Ball, you know. And 
they’re terribly strict about the costumes 
being right.” 

“That for the costume!” said Jimmy 
and beckoned the waiter. ‘‘The check, 
George—both checks, and make it fast. 
Miss Moore and I are attending the Em- 
pire Ball, and we must not be delayed!” 

Some hour and a quarter later Red 
Shannon was almost startled out of the 
few garments he retained by the panting 
reappearance of a wild-eyed Jimmy carry- 
ing an enormous cardboard box. He 
opened his mouth to speak, but Jimmy was 
before him. 

“Give me all the money you have and 
help me open this!” said Jimmy rapidly. 
He paused to deliver a brief but blasting 
commination of all costumers, male and 
female, from the Serpent to modern times. 

“And the one nasty little place that was 
open,”’ he ended—‘“‘well, just look what 
they brought out.’ ¥ 

He flung open the lid of the box. Red 
stared in stupefaction at a waste of bright 
red flannel, trimmed with cotton ermine, a 
beard and a red hood that jangled with 
tiny bells. 

_“Jimmy!” he babbled. ‘It isn’t true, 
Jimmy! Are you crazy?” 

_ “I think I’m in love,”’ said Jimmy, “‘and 
I'm sure I’m getting grippe. But crown 
me queen of the May, mother, for I’m go- 
ing to the Empire Ball!’ 

“But, Jimmy! Not in that tonight!” 

_“It was that or a tufted gorilla,” said 
Jimmy—“‘all they had left. And the gor- 
illa’s hotter. I tried them both. Yes, I’ll 
die. But I’ll die with my sealskin boots 
on—the Unknown Santa Claus. ‘And for 
Pete’s sake, Red, hurry up and help me 
with this beard!’ 


ALERSPIRING but impressive Santa 
_ 4 Claus stood in the lobby of the Hotel 
Vastitude, beside an extremely pretty 
vivandiére, and waited for the ballroom ele- 
vator. A crowd had already begun to col- 
lect around them, but Jimmy hardly 
minded. In the last hour or so he had 
grown quite used to crowds. 





itrepreemminipeiis esi 


The elevator door opened. The crowd 
in the lobby gave a faint, derisive cheer. 
Jimmy bowed gracefully in acknowledg- 
ment and entered. 

“All guests must pass before the costume 
committee before entering the ballroom!”’ 
cried an official-looking personage. ‘‘La- 
dies to the right—gentlemen to the left.” 
His glance then fell upon Jimmy. He 
started violently and rubbed his eyes. 

Jimmy entered a small room where two 
marshals of the Empire and an overchubby 
Napoleon sat and wilted. ‘‘Is this the cos- 
tume committee?” he queried pleasantly. 

They stared at him for some moments 
without speech. “It is,” said the taller 
marshal at last. “‘And who in the name of 
the Grand Army are you?” 


pf odd took a deep breath. “I am 
Christmas Day, 1812!” he announced. 
“‘T am the Unknown Santa Claus.” 

“Nonsense!’’ snapped the Napoleon. 
“Ridiculous! I appeal to you, Fred—is 
this an Empire Ball or isn’t it? And are we 
going to have rules or aren’t we?” 

“Let him in.” 

“I protest! It’s absurd, Fred!” said 
the overchubby Napoleon, fairly bouncing 
up and down in his ire; but the shorter 
marshal had already flung open the door. 

“Pass one Pére Noél for tonight!” he 
said grimly, taking Jimmy’s ticket. ‘‘But 
don’t try it again.” 

“Fred! Howard! Do you know what 
you’re doing?’ piped the Napoleon. 
Jimmy turned in the doorway. 

“Don’t hang up your stocking next 
Christmas, Nappy!’ he said severely. 
“There won’t be a darn thing in it!”’ He 


_wagged his beard at the marshals and 


marched into the ballroom. 

Some hours later Jimmy and Fiona 
looked out over city roofs at a huge, dark 
cloud that built itself slowly in heaven, 
blotting the hot stars. 

The balcony where they stood was small 
and entirely out of place in any reasonable 
scheme of hotel construction. Fiona held 
out her handkerchief in the still air. It 
did not flutter, and yet —— 

“Yes. It’s coming,” she said in a half 
whisper, watching the cloud. 

“Of course it’s coming,” said Jimmy 
soothingly. ‘‘The last week in December 
always does.” 

She laughed. “‘I meant the break in the 
heat.” 

*‘And I meant Christmas,” said Jimmy 
firmly. ‘‘With presents for a good little 
boy.” 

“But I thought you hated ——”’ 

“I’ve changed my mind.” He took her 
hand and pointed with it. “Look over at 
that cloud,” he said. “See anything?” 


“Well, I do,” said Jimmy stoutly. ‘No, 
I don’t see a star or—er—camels and such. 
Just a couple of people somewhere in an 
apartment.” 

“What sort of apartment?” 
= ELL, it’s no castle,” said Jimmy. 

“There aren’t any picturesque snow- 
drifts outside the window, because in a city 
they clean up the snow too fast. . And the 
giant yule log doesn’t crackle in the great 
stone chimney —the fire regulations won’t 
let it. But these people don’t seem to mind.’’ 

“ And why don’t they mind?” said Fiona 
softly. 

“They’ve been doing too silly things,”’ 
said Jimmy. ‘‘ Why, they’ve even got a 
tree—one of those crazy Japanese trees, 
with silver paper around it to make it look 
like snow. Things like that. And suppose 
the turkey was born in a delicatessen? ‘It 
doesn’t matter. Because before, no matter 
whose turkey they ate for Christmas, they 
always had Christmas alone.” 

“And now?”’ prompted Fiona gently. 

Jimmy smiled. ‘“‘ You can’t have Christ- 
masalone,”’ hesaid ina queer voice. ‘“There 
have to be two of you to start with; two in 
the same Christmas, to make it true.” 

A silence fell between them. “Fi- 
ona ——’”’ Jimmy said. 

Then, suddenly, a breath from the sky 
blew against their faces. And that breath 
was cold. 
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(hoose your (hristmas Cards now 


It is not too early to buy. You can take time ; 
to select the very ones that express your in- 
dividuality as to both design and wording. 






In shops displaying 
this seal you will find 
cards made by members 
of the Greeting Card 








Association—exquisite 
cards distinguished by 
the work of foremost 
writers and artists. 



















































































































































GREAT-AUNT RUTH’S 
GINGERSNAPS 


First sift together 44% cups flour, 
1 tablespoon soda, 1 tablespoon 
ginger. Cream % cup shorten- 
ing with 4% cup sugar. Add 1 
beaten egg, 1 cup Brer Rabbit 
Mol 1 tabl vinegar, 
2 tablespoons cold water. Mix 
well, then add sifted dry ingre- 
dients. Stir in as much of the 
flour as you can, and knead in 
remainder. Roll out, cut in de- 





sired shapes. Bake 10 to 12 min- 
utes in moderate oven (350°- 
375°F.). Delicious either thick 
or wafer-thin. 


MOLASSES-RAISIN- 
NUT BARS 


First sift together 2 cups flour, 
4% teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon 
soda, 1% teaspoons baking pow- 
der. Cream \ cup butter, add 
% cup sugar, and beat until 
light. Add 1 beaten egg, mix 
well, then add % cup Brer Rab- 
bit Molasses. To this mixture 
add alternately the sifted dry 
ingredients and % cup milk. 
Add 1 cup chopped nuts and 1 
cup chopped raisins or dates. 
Spread very thinly in shallow 
pan. Bake 10 to 12 minutes in 
moderate oven (350°F.). Cut in 
bars 3 inches long and 14 inches 
wide. Makes 4 dozen. 


















































































































































HAT appetite-teasing aromas 

float through the house when 

mother bakes spicy molasses cookies! 

And how the youngsters enjoy eating 

the scrunchy little cakes with each glass 
of milk. 

Brer Rabbit Molasses goodies are 
the happiest way to satisfy children’s 
craving for sweets. For molasses is a 
wholesome, natural sweet, rich in iron 
and lime, two tonics children espe- 
cially need. 

Real old-time New Orleans molasses 
—that’s Brer Rabbit. With that won- 
derful old plantation flavor. It is packed 
in two grades: Gold Label—the highest 
quality light molasses for table use and 
fancy cookery. Green Label—a rich, 
full-flavored, dark molasses, especially 
fine for baking. 


recipes FREE .. 


Just off the press—a new Brer Rabbit cook 
book. All about molasses cookery. If you 
received our last cook book you will want 
this new one. Mail coupon for FREE copy. 
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PENICK & FORD, Ltd., Inc., Dept. L-1 
New Orleans, La. 


Please send my free copy of ‘94 Brer Rabbit Goodies,” 
by Ruth Washburn Jordan. , 


Name 





Address. 





City. State 

















Abruptly as the breaking of a thin glass 
dome with a hammer, the bell of the heat 
clamped down on the tired city was broken. 
A wind arisen from nowhere blew coolness 
into their hearts; they could hear that 
wind, far below in the dusty streets, bun- 
dling the heat away like a scrap of yester- 
day’s newspaper. Dumfounded they stood 
and listened, while every pore in their 
bodies drank in the release. 

“It’s wonderful!’”’ said Fiona ecstati- 
cally; and ‘“Wonderful!’’ Jimmy repeated. 
But when he turned to look at her he knew 
why their hands had slid apart. She was 
prettier than ever with the sudden color in 
her cheeks, but she was changed. The en- 
chantment of the heat was broken—and 
with it another enchantment. 

She passed her hand across her forehead 
as if the wind had just wakened her from a 
dream. ‘‘ What were we talking about?” 
she said. 

“Oh,” said Jimmy dully, “I was just 
telling you I think I’ve got a hunch for my 
story. About two people and ——’”’ 


“(\H, YES,” said Fiona politely. Then 

she shivered. ‘‘ You know,”’ she said, 
“I wish I’d brought a scarf. Imagine! 
But it is cold—and I think it’s actually 
going to rain!” 

“T hope it rains forty days and forty 
nights,” said Jimmy gloomily. She seemed 
as far from him now as the vanished moon. 

“And so,” said Fiona sensibly, “I sup- 
pose we really ought to go back to the ball- 
room. It'll be all right there now, and 
besides ’’—a mysterious gleam appeared in 
her eyes—‘“‘if you don’t mind, Jimmy, I’d 
like to have a little talk with Crane.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” said Jimmy quite 
violently. ‘‘Why should I mind?” 

“You see, he wants to make it up!” 
said Fiona, mirth or some other emotion 
shaking her voice. “Yes, Jimmy, he actu- 
ally does. It’s too ridiculous, but his 
Josephine went off in a temper—lI never 
could stand that girl—and Crane ——”’ 

“Perhaps,” said Jimmy icily, “this 
Crane person might even like to escort you 
home from the dance.”’ 

Fiona laughed outright. ‘‘That’s just 
what I’m sure he’s thinking,’’ she said. 
‘And so I want a few words with ——”’ 

“Do. anything you like,” Jimmy said 
savagely —‘‘ you and your pet Crane! But 
don’t ever expect to see me again! Or 
Christmas either. Because as soon as I 
leave this balcony I’m starting for a spe- 
cial expedition to the North Pole to mur- 
der Santa Claus. And I’m leaving now!” 

He rushed away in a whirl of red-flannel 
draperies, leaving Fiona to stare after him 
aghast. He plunged blindly across the 
ballroom. He had almost reached the main 
exit, when his foot struck against an un- 
seen obstacle and he fell sprawling. He 
picked himself up, with red wrath in his 
eyes. A few feet away the overchubby 
Napoleon regarded him coolly. 

“Santa Claus seems to be needing non- 
skid chains tonight.” 


HE woman beside him giggled. “Oh, 
Crane, you are so funny!”’ she said. 
“But,Crane, itwasnaughty of you to——”’ 
“You tripped me,” challenged Jimmy — 
“tripped me deliberately!” 

The overchubby Napoleon raised his 
eyebrows. “‘Tripped you?”’ he said coolly. 
“You fell over my feet.” 

Jimmy towered above him. “You're 
too little to kill,”” he said, “‘and too fat to 
beat up. But there’s one thing I’ve been 
wanting to do all evening—and now I 
know what it is!” 

He picked up Napoleon by the scruff of 
the Napoleonic neck, reversed him ex- 
pertly over one bent knee and began to 
administer a series of stinging slaps to the 
Napoleonic trousers. The whole ballroom 
watched the scene for a moment, frozen. 

“There!” said Jimmy, setting down a 
kicking, howling emperor. “The next time 
you start suppressing needless extrava- 
gances, be sure Santa isn’t listening.in!” 

He was never to know quite how he es- 
caped from the hotel. His next mental pic- 
ture was one of rain—interminable rain 
lashing from a black sky—and he himself, 


— 


a bedraggled Santa Claus, walking endless, 
empty streets, haggard with rain and night. 

Oh, well, it didn’t matter. Tomorrow, 
presumably, he would be in jail. And that 
didn’t matter either. Nothing mattered. 

When he came to himself again he was 
lying in bed and looking at a bare, clean 
wall. There was a smell of antiseptics 
somewhere. ‘What time is it?” asked 
Jimmy in a small voice. 

“Don’t talk. Just lie back and rest.” 


“HERE: what’s up?” said Jimmy wor- 
riedly; then, as he got no reply, “I’m 
going to talk till you tell me,” he said. 

“You were brought here with walking 
influenza,’’ said the impersonal voice. “‘But 
the crisis is over. You will get better 
now. 

“Ah, well,” said Jimmy, “that explains 
the feathers.” 

An indefinite time later he spoke again. 
‘So our Christmas problem is settled,’’ he 
mused. ‘‘ Well, maybe they’ll let me write 
em something for the Fourth of July num- 
ber—they ought to be making it up by the 
time I get out of here.” 

The nurse promptly took his tempera- 
ture; but, oddly enough, it was normal. 
Jimmy had become a philosopher. 

A week or so afterward a thin but rav- 
enous Jimmy gazed at himself in a mirror. 

“We're getting along finely, aren’t we?” 
said the nurse with professional cheeriness. 
“I think we can even have visitors now, if 
we're careful.” 

“Sure, trot ’em in!’ agreed Jimmy. 

The nurse disappeared. The door 
opened; Fiona stood in the doorway. A 
bright red flush promptly mounted to 
Jimmy’s temples. 

“Good heavens!”’ he said. 

“I knew you were better!” said Fiona 
demurely. She entered, slowly put down 
her gloves, her bag, sat down in the chair 
beside him. Jimmy watched her fasci- 
natedly. She seemed terribly at home. 

“Well, Mrs. Crane Be 

“Miss Moore, please.” 

Jimmy’s heart gave a sudden thud. 
“Well, Miss Moore re 

“Fiona,”’ said that lady with a smile. 

“But, Fiona, how did you ever ——’”’ 

“T called every hospital in town. And 
they all thought I was crazy. And it took 
a long time.” 








| WANT to apologize,’’ said Jimmy. ‘I 
want to knock my head on the carpet. 
I think I want to eat worms.”’ 

“You needn’t. It served him absolutely 
right. Even the papers.” 

“Did the papers get hold of it?” 

“Did they?”’ said Fiona. She chuckled 
reminiscently. ‘‘But I’m the person that 
has to apologize,” said Fiona. She looked 
away. ‘‘You—you know, about your 
Christmas story ——’”’ she said. 

“Oh, that!” said Jimmy with relief. 

“But you don’t understand. It’s sold. | 
told you that I wrote stories, too, Jimmy. 
But I didn’t tell you that I—I sign them 
George Brander. Uh-huh. ‘The big ham 
that fell down on the contract,’”’ she 
quoted. ‘‘And so, when I knew you were 
too sick I ——” 

“But I didn’t have a story!” 

She looked at him. ‘‘ Yes, you did. The 
story about the two people and—and 
Christmas—that you were telling me when 
the heat wave broke.”’ 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he said, 
“that when I was sick and couldn’t help 
myself you—you actually signed my name 
to it?” 

She held up her hand to stop him. “Not 
exactly,” she said in a shamefaced voice. 
“I knew you wouldn’t like that, Jimmy, so 
I signed both our names. I—I’m awfully 
tired of being George Brander.” 

She waited for judgment. 

“Do you know what that is, young 
woman?’’ said Jimmy suddenly and 
fiercely. ‘‘That’s collaboration!” 

“6 Jimmy ! ” 

“And do you know,” he pursued se- 
verely, ‘‘ what collaboration leads to?” 

“You mustn’t talk too long, darling, the 
first time,” said Fiona as she rose and 
bent over him. 
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HE advertisement below 

is one of a series now being 
widely published throughout 
the country. All thoughtful 
women realize that a cleaner 
world would be a better place in 
which to live; and to them such 


O all members 
of women’s organizations 
in America: 








a campaign for cleanliness can- 
not fail to be of interest. 
Furthermore these messages 
should prove a powerful rein- 
forcement to the educational 
work being done by the Cleanli- 
ness Institute, in cooperation 
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with social service organizations, 
departments of health, and 
schools, and through group 
leaders everywhere. 

The Offices of Cleanliness 
Institute are located at 45 East 
17th Street, New York City. 











will exert a powerful influence for clean 
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At 3 months a success; at 30 years...? 


OF couRsE every baby is a success. Freshly _living all through the years. .. But some- 
bathed and dressed, baby is a picture of times it isn’t taught and sometimes it isn’t 


spotless perfection. learned. 
Any mother knows that the lesson of Sometimes the man grows up to reap 
personal cleanliness, if taught well enough, the results of untidy habits. 


He is simply Help Not Wanted. 


“You can’t keep a clean man down”—SOAP &® WATER 


PUBLISHED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN SOAP AND GLYCERINE PRODUCERS, INC.,TO AID THE WORK OF CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 














It Can’t Burn the Toast 


‘This Amazing 
NEW ‘Toaster Works 


= Automatically 
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To Operate: 
1 Just piece bread in 
the slot. 


2 Press down the 
levers. 





== 3 Pop! Up comes the 
toast when it’s done 
—automatically. 


No Watching—No Turning—No More Burnt Toast! 





The Only Toaster in the World You Needn’t Watch 


During the last 12 months, this remarkable 
NEW-TYPE toaster has replaced old-time 
toasters in over 100,000 homes. Buy no 
toaster before you see it. It does every- 
thing but talk. It works automatically. 
And it can’t burn toast. 


If you want medium brown toast, you set 
the indicator that way; put the bread in— 
and forget it. 


In a few seconds, out it comes... medium 
brown, just the way you ordered it. 


If you want lightly browned toast, or 
heavily browned toast, set the indicator 
that way. And that’s all. That’s the kind 
you get. 

This patented invention is called the 
“Toastmaster.’’ Every Electric Light Com- 
pany, Department Store, 
or Electric Dealer you pass 
has one on display today. 
Everybody wants one. 


No Other Like it in 
the World 


There is no other toaster 


AUTOMATIC 


The TOASTMASTER 





like it. It is patented under U. S. patents. 
No other toaster does what it does. No 
other maker can make a toaster like it. 


It takes the grief out of toastmaking once 
and forever. Never again’ burnt toast. 
Never again watching your toaster. When 
the toast is done, out it pops and off goes 
the current. ; 


It toasts both sides at once. You can put 
in a piece of bread and leave the room if 
you want. It takes care of itself. And you 
get perfect toast—EVERY TIME. Think 
a minute what this means. 


. SEE IT 


See the Toastmaster. See it whether you 
expect to buy 4 toaster right now or not. 
Its automatic action will 
fascinate you. No old-type 
toaster will do, once you see 
this amazing invention. 


WATERS-GENTER CoO. 
221 Second St., Dept. L-10 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








eMoving Day 
(Continued from Page 63) 


Here is the order, I. learned, in which 
the average load of furniture is packed: 

First the glass and bric-a-brac that has 
not already been put in large boxes. Next, 
and together with the breakables, soft 
things like sofa pillows and quilts and 
bedding. Then the heavy, solid pieces, 
beginning usually with the piano. Heavy 
bureaus, heavy boxes, heavy trunks are 
all packed in-at the front of the load. 

‘That is because the load has a tendency 
to shift forward. It never slips back. 

One lady, who was following the usual 
custom of watching the men in her anx- 
iety to make them be careful in handling 
her prized possessions, insisted on having 
the most valuable pieces of all taken out 
first. The movers protested, trying to ex- 
plain why,that wasn’t good packing. 

“But I’don’t want to have my gate- 
legged table stuck somewhere behind!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘That’s just where it’s 
most likely to be broken or stolen!” 

She insisted, and the exasperated men, 
already bothered by her ‘presence and 
continual nagging, put her precious table 
right where she wanted it, beside the 
piano at the front of the load. On the 
trip the heavy boxes and bureaus pushed 
forward, as they almost invariably do if 
they are not already in front, and the poor 
gate-legged table was broken almost be- 
yond repair. The movers weren’t re- 
sponsible either. It was done on her own 
order, : 

A point worth knowing is that rugs and 
carpéts-can usually be left until the very 
last. After all the furniture has been taken 
out they are rolled up and put on top of 
the load, under the roof of the van. There 
they can’t be damaged by creasing or 
fraying, by having weights piled on them. 
They come off the load first and are put 
down at once, before the rest of the things 
are carried in. They are not injured by 
being walked on, while the floor finish 
in the new house is not marked up right 
at the start. 


 Gonsidering the Gost 


NE of my questions brought out a 

whole flood of suggestions, stories and 
complaints. It was: ‘‘ What sort of pack- 
ing makes the most trouble for you and 
for the people you’re moving?” 

“Too many little boxes and bundles,” 
was one of the favorite replies. ‘“‘ We al- 
most always lose a lot of time going back 
and forth with all sorts of odds and ends 
that should have been put into larger 
boxes—boxes that a couple of men can 
handle comfortably.” 

There are two ways in which movers 
estimate the expense of a moving job. 
Where the charge is based on an hourly 
rate for the van and so much per hour for 
each man who goes with it, the matter of 
too many small packages and bundles adds 
considerably to the cost. You can see how 
it would run the expense up if an extra 
hour had to be consumed in running un- 
necessarily small boxes in and out of the 
house. 

Where the charge is made for load and 
distance it doesn’t make quite so much 
difference. At least not directly. A mover 
estimates that the family he is to move 
has two van loads of furniture and boxes. 
They are to be moved thirty miles on good 
roads. He has fourid by experience about 
what it costs him to run his truck with its 
crew, including the time necessary for 
loading and unloading, and makes his bid 
on cost per mile per van—usually about a 
dollar a mile or, in this case, sixty dollars 
for the job. This way of estimating is used 
on long hauls around most Eastern cities. 

If part of the journey is to be over 
ordinary dirt roads experienced moving 
men will often refuse to give a contract 
price unless they know the roads them- 
selves. If they ‘‘take a chance” they put 
the price far above the dollar-a-mile esti- 
mate. They have to. That is because 





—so easy to make 
delicious syrup 
at home with 


Mapleine 


Gosser it seems nothing short of 
magic that almost instantly you can 
make such a pure, sparkling syrup in 
your own home kitchen. Rich and 
delicious syrup! : 

Sugar, water, plus Mapleine—that’s 
all! Convenient and surprisingly 
economical—and as easily made as a 
pot of tea! 

A famous flavoring too! It adds 
tempting flavor and delicate color to 
dainty desserts. 


Send 4c and top of Mapleine 
carton for '‘Mapleine Cookery” 
by Alice Bradley. 





CRESCENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dep’t 3 Seattle, Washington 


MAPLEINE 





‘| Name 








: for Syrup Fash Flavoring 


“The Best 
Dressed Girl 
In Town’ 


“* My FRIENDS are constantly ad- 
. miring my clothes and wondering 
how I manage to dress so well on 
asmallincome. They just can't 
believe that I do my own sewing, 
for my clothes never have a 
home-made look. It’s really fun 
making dresses now that the 
Woman's Institute has shown me 
all the secrets of designing, cut- 
» ting, fitting and finishing.” 


t 












60-page 
Dressmaking 
Lesson Free 


Just mail the coupon and we will 
send you ABSOLUTELY IREE 
our booklet, ‘‘ Making Beautiful 
Clothes” and a complete 60-page 
lesson on the use of paper pat- 
terns in making smart, stylish 
clothes. All your questions about 
patterns answered. How to choose 
right size, how to alter for fig- 
ures that are out of proportion, 
how to fit the pattern before cut- 
ting your dress, etc. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 38-K, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send me—Free—your booklet, Making 
Beautiful Clothes, and the PAGE LESSON ie- 
scribed above. I am most interested in— 





O8 Dressmaking Millin: 
oO Professional Dressmaking | Cooking. 
Name 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
Address. 
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Earn $30-$35 a Week 
You can learn at home in spare time 
to be a nurse. Courses endorsed _by 
povelcigss. Thousand graduates. Est. 

8 years. Nurse's equipment included. 
Money back agreement. Free booklet. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


. Dest. 310 H 

421 S. Ashland Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your free fascinating booklet, ‘‘ Amazing 
Opportunities in Nursing,’ and 32 sample lesson page 
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ASK YOUR- 
\ _ SELF THESE 


‘ss. QUESTIONS 






Remington 8-inch 
Straight Pattern 
Shears $1.90. 


Do your shears stay sharp? 
Do they cut easily and evenly 
from the joint to the points? Do 
they cut both light and heavy 
fabrics cleanly? 

Remington Shears do all these 
things. 

They are super-sharp. They 
cut with unusual ease and pre- 
cision because they are hollow- 
ground like a fine razor. And 
they stay sharp because they 
are made of the finest high- 
carbon steel. 

You can buy them at most stores that 
sell good cutlery. If you fail to find 
them, send us your dealer’s name 
with $1.90 and we will send you the 
pattern illustrated, 8-inch size, with a 
booklet describing other Remington 
Shears. 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 


© 1928 R. A. Co. 

















Free Samples of smart new 


Corticelli Silks 
aX pe 8 You find charming de- 
> signs and shades, mar- 
‘ velous quality always 
in Corticelli Dress Silks. 
See our new silks at 
your dealer’s. Corticelli’s 
name is your guarantee of 
smartness, auty and 
quality. Sew with Corti- 
celli ap silk for strong, 
smooth seams and nicely 
fitting garments. 


FREE SAMPLES 


of new silks sent on re- 
uest. Corticelli Silk Co., 
ept. 610, 136 Madison 
Ave., New YorkCity, N.Y. 









Corticelli and Brain- 
erd & Armstrong Spool 
Silks, Corticelli Dress 
abrics, omen's 
Fine Silk Hosiery. 





Garment 


tion—just out—the stylish 
~ new French Band Bloomers. Features a new 
comfort waist band that lies close and snug. Can- 
not bind. Has the popular short, close-fitting non- 
elastic legs. Women wild about them. Sells on sight! 


Make*2 to*5 an Hour! 


j Just show this marvelous garment and 
Harty take orders. Make $90 a week easy ! 
. No experience or capital needed. 


New,practical,] World's. Star 2° * 
comiortable, | Line includes Write Quick 
Tailore ane Hosiery, Underwear, Lingerie, for men, 
World's St women, children. 33-year-old pioneer com- 

ar | pany with $,000,000 satisfied customers. 
Free Selling Equipment given. Send quick 
for sit Pasticuare. WRITE TODAY. 
(e) "S STAR TTIN 


co. 
580 Lake St., Bay City, Mich. 


MAKE BIG PAY 
for Work that is Play 


In Spare Time 
at Home 


Handcolor Christmas greeting cards by 

Process that looks just like artist's work. No 

talent or experience needed. 6 to 12 cents 

Profit on every card. Do 20 to 30 cards an 

hour. Many make $80 or more a month this 

7 - easy way. FREE Book, “Pleasant Pages,” 

FRE et this big illustrates wonderful new 1928 Christmas 

E “oe ae. Complete instructions included. 

r Send $1.00 for TRIAL BOX 

Write for FREE Book,or better, save time by ordering $1.00 Box 
brush instructions. Cards should sell 


: during 
Usa just ahead. Make money very first day! bite us Now. 













Rayon—fine, 
sheer, lustrous, 
Sells fast! 





Pleasant ; 
Pages 


















Send for FREE BOOK 


Sep 


their big vans so often get stuck in mud 
holes on dirt roads, or in the ditch when 
passing other cars, or in brooks, when 
little bridges or culverts break under the 
heavy load. Sometimes the branches of 
trees make it impossible for big vans to 
pass until permission has been secured 
to cut them off. . 

“Boxes that are too big,’’ one man told 
me, “are worse than boxes that are too 
little. Once I was moving a professor’s 
family from a little college town to a 
neighboring city. They had a piano box, 
half as big as a small room. When we 
came to move it my entire crew couldn’t 
lift even one corner of it. That professor 
had packed his whole library init. It was 
solid full of books! Of course they all 
had to be unpacked again.” 

A common mistake is to pack stuff into 
old barrels. When a barrel full of carefully 
packed dishes, say, suddenly comes apart 
it means a lot of broken crockery. The 
mover isn’t responsible for it either. The 
rickety barrel should never have been used 
for breakables. 

Families that are being moved are not 
by any means the only sufferers from the 
kinks in human nature. Often it is the 
truckmen who are imposed upon. 

Where the moving is to be done at a con- 
tract price instead of by the hour a favor- 
ite trick is to conceal part of the load at 
the time the estimate is being made. For 
example, one man took the moving men 
through his entire city apartment. There 
was not enough furniture in sight to make 
more than a single van load. The truck- 
man looked into closets—everywhere. One 
door was locked. 

“That’s only the bathroom,” the owner 
explained. “It’s in use.” 

He was given a low price for the long 
haul to the next city—$40. But when the 
movers came to get his furniture they 
found the bathroom—itself as big as the 
inside of a van—packed to the ceiling with 
additional pieces. The truckman lost 
money on the job. 


“Wheres My Jewel Bag?” 


ONG-DISTANCE haulers have hard 
work and irregular hours. Often a crew 
will pack a load in the afternoon and be 
up at three in the morning to start an all- 
day drive. On return trips empty the extra 
men usually get inside the van and snatch 
a little sleep, using the old quilts and pack- 
ing for a bed. With some employers they 
are paid extra for overtime. With others 
they are not but rely instead on extra tips. 
One employer I talked with paid his men 
extra when two jobs in a single day ran 
over eight hours but didn’t when it was 
only a single job. 

Remember that, when the men who are 
moving you are hurrying to get through 
before dark, and figure your tips accord- 
ingly !, 

Truckmen’s customers sometimes try to 
scale down the bill by claiming losses or 
damages that have not actually occurred. 
Sometimes the losses are quite genuine 
and large. Naturally a lot of trouble is 
caused by absent-mindedness—through 
forgetting or misplacing valuables. When 
you are moving it pays to. know just where 
each costly object is placed and what is 
being done with it. 

One furniture mover reminisced with 
me for more than an hour about such 
losses. ‘‘I once moved a lady from Prince- 
ton, New Jersey,” he told me. “I was to 
keep some of her things in storage and 
move the rest up to an apartment in New 
York. We were just finishing the job 
when she came up to me. 

‘“*“Where is my jewel bag?’ she asked. 

“Well, I didn’t have any answer to 
make to that, because I didn’t know any- 
thing about it. 

“*Tt’s alittle chamois bag,’ she went on. 
‘I put it on top of the dresser in my room 
in Princeton when I locked the drawers. 
Then something took my attention for a 
moment, and I forgot and left it there.’ 

“When she realized I didn’t know any- 
thing about it she began to get excited. 
‘There were diamonds in that bag worth 
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NEW BEAUFY 
FOR YOUR CLOTHES 


By Mae Martin 





My big, new book 

contains hundreds 

of dollar-saving 
hints for renewing clothes, 
draperies, etc. Mail the cou- 
pon for it, NOW. 





MAE MARTIN 
C/o Diamond Dyes 
Burlington, Vermont 


Please send ‘‘Color Craft’? FREE. 


Name 











Address 








DON’T ENVY some :other woman 
the abil to look attractive and stylish 
on less: fhan you have. You might as 
well Yo receivjtg the same kind of 
compliments as she. 

LEARN HOW to give new beauty 
and variety to your dresses, and add 
individuality and charnr:to things 
around the home by. thegguick magic of 


home dyeing and tinting.2-19* ct 


ANYBODY can do heg-ioum x # e- 
ing successfully with texe,fa bea 
Diamond Dyes. Tinting with them is 
as easy as bluing and dyeing takes just 
a little longer, to “set” the - colors. 
New, fashionable colors appear like 


magic, right over the old, faded ones. 


YOU CAN reproduce all of the 
fashionable tints and shades with Dia- 
mond Dyes, by following the simple 
instructions included in each package. 
You can get more than sixty colors 
with them. They give the daintiest, 
softest hues and the deepest and rich- 
est shades. 


PERFECT RESULTS are easy with 
genuine Diamond Dyes. Insist: on 
them and save disappointment. Each 
package represents the perfection of 
over fifty years of dye-making. They 
never spot, streak or run, like inferior, 
makeshift dyes. They are real dyes, 


the kind used when the cloth was made. 
Twenty million packages used a year 
shows how women depend on them. 








You will get the 
effect of a Paris 
Gown if you use 
McCall Patterns. 
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Sesh from 
the Grove” 


Baten: 





NSIDE this blue-and- 
gold can are pe- 
cans as fresh and 
sweet as if you had 

gathered them yourself this morning. 


Ready-shelled for you. Carefully 
cleaned. Every speck of dust and shell 
removed. Sealed under vacuum, so 
they will keep their flavor for years. 
Serve them as a confection. Use them 
in making candies, cakes and salads, 
etc. Gold Medal Shelled Pecans come 
in 2)4-0z., 4-0z. and 8-oz. cans. 


— 





If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us his name and 25c. . We will mail 
you, postpaid, a regular 2)}4-oz. can and 
a book of recipes. 











SOUTHLAND PECAN COMPANY, Inc. 
Columbus, Georgia, U. S. A. 








GOLD MEDAL 
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SAFETY PINS 


Won't Slip 
Won’t Tear 
Won’t Rust 












































Write for free introductory card. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 





















































Hea/th Shoe 


| ENNA JETTICK | 












6 
Prices SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA 
Narrow and Extra Narrow Wide and Extra Wide 
*“*A boon to those women who have been obliged 
either to pay high prices or take poorly fitted shoes,”’ 
You no longer need be told that 
you have an “expensive” foot. 










































































Your dealer or Enna Jettick Shoes— Auburn, N. Y. 








You'll Stride with Pride in Enna Jetticks 


more than three thousand dollars. One of 
your men must have taken them!’ 

“TI asked them about the bag. Each 
swore he’d never even set eyes on it. They 
had all been with me a long time, and I 
felt I could trust them. 

“*They’ll turn up,’ I said. ‘You must 
have misplaced them.’ 

“Next morning she was on the tele- 
phone before I was through breakfast, 
wanting to know if I’d found those jewels 
yet. She rang up again before noon. Kept 
right after me every few hours, day after 
day. Wanted to know what steps I was 
taking about hiring detectives. Threat- 
ened to sue me and finally even intimated 
that I probably knew something about 
what had happened to those diamonds 
myself. I thought I’d go crazy. 

“Finally I made her get her keys and 
come down to the warehouse, where her 
dresser was stored. She unlocked the 
drawers—and there was her little chamois 
bag, with all the diamonds safe as pennies! 
She’d intended to take them out, of course, 
and afterward thought she’d done it!” 

Nowadays people are relying more and 
more on the moving companies to do pack- 
ing for them. This is true on short hauls 
as well as on long shipments, where every- 
thing has to be carefully crated or boxed. 
You just walk out of your house or apart- 
ment; the moving company comes in, 
furnishes boxes or barrels and looks out 
for everything from the dishes in the 
china closet to the bric-a-brac on the 
mantel shelf. It costs surprisingly little 
more, too, because the saving of time and 
labor when the actual moving starts off- 
sets the extra time and labor necessary for 
the additional packing. 

You pay for the boxes and barrels and 
so much an hour for time spent by each 


man. It can be done by the hour or ata 
contract price after the estimate has been 
made. And maybe thosé@egular packers 
don’t know how’'to handle dishes, from cut 
glass to Dresden china! They are often as 


highly trained as a combination athlete 


and billiard champion! 

Early in this article I referred to the 
matter of fees: But here’s a tip that’s 
even more important: Let the movers 
do it. 

Most moving men have their greatest 
difficulty in the interference and anxiety 
of the people they are going to move. 
That’s natural; nobody wants to see 
valued household goods thrown about. 
Besides, the moving men look like pretty 
tough customers. They can’t help that. 
It’s hard work and often dirty work to 
move trunks and furniture out of a house 
and pack them into a van. They do the 
best they can. But if the anxious owner is 
all the time warning them to be careful 
here and to look out for the stairway there, 
it makes their work harder and their tem- 
pers shorter. 

But there’s one exception to this rule 
about keeping hands off. That’s when it 
comes to unloading. It is usually a-great 
help in simplifying the work of moving in 
if someone thoroughly familiar with all 
the furniture is at the door of the new 
home, telling the movers where to take 
each piece as it comes from the van. Don’t 
leave the door to follow the pieces into 
place. That means confusion for the next 
piece. Once a big davenport or sideboard 
is set down, while the men wait or go to 
get further directions, it’s apt to stay 
where it is. 

That means, frequently, it has to be 
moved ‘again later on—after the movers 
have left. 


cA Color Scheme for Every Ghintz 


(Reproduced in full color on page 24.) 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 


EVER have cretonnes and chintzes 
been so lovely. As we gaze at the 
brilliant ‘folds of greenish blue or 

lacquer red displayed in some gleaming 
show cases or admire the blacks patterned 
lavishly with lovely hues, the gay rose 
patterns, the tawny golds and apple greens 
flung carelessly over the counter we feel 
the proverbial embarrassment of riches. 

Every lovely length of figured fabric 
has the power to transform some room; 
and whether our purpose is to start a new 
room toward beauty or to glorify some 
shabby place, it is well to know that for 
every cretonne there is a lovely color 
scheme which may be worked out to in- 
sure success in the room as a whole. To 
aid you in selecting the right fabric, all the 
chintzes and cretonnes mentioned here are 
accompanied by color-scheme suggestions. 
But it is well to buy a sample length to 
experiment with, since it can always be 
used for re-covering some frayed pillow, 
whether or not the fabric is selected finally 
for window draperies and a slip or two. 

Very stunning is the tropical-bird print 
having a deep blue-green background. 
The birds are sand gray, with touches of 
ivory and black, and one of the pair is 
particularly gorgeous with a flaming tail 
of deep orange and rose, a neck and head 
of orange and blue and a lemon-yellow 
breast. Spattered sparsely through this 
cretonne are some large flowers, featuring 
all these colors, and some small leaves of 
old gold. This fabric, which is pictured, is 
thirty inches in width and is very reason- 
ably priced at a dollar thirty-five a yard, 
though it has every appearance of a much 
costlier material. 

Owing to the decorative and adaptable 
color of its background, this cretonne will 
fit into many rooms. -To look its best it 
should be used with plain walls of ivory, 
creamy buff, pale warm gray, putty verg- 
ing toward gray or a cool light tan. If the 


room is a living room, besides using this 
cretonne for window overdraperies it may 
be.used for upholstering or slip-covering 
one or two chairs and for covering some of 
the pillows to be used on the plain- 
grounded sofa. If the walls are of the pale 
sand or putty gray found in the wings of 
the birds, the woodwork may be of ivory, 
a tone also found in the cretonne. 

Some furniture may be upholstered or 
painted in green in a tone which blends 
with the ground of the cretonne; if the 
sofa is to be slipped perhaps this may be 
done in plain dull lemony yellow or old 
gold, following the tones in the cretonne. 
Furniture of any desired wood may be 
used. Lamp shades may be of parchment 
yellow; the bookbindings, showing inten- 
sified red, orange, green, blue and tan—all 
cretonne colors—may be made to count 
on the bookshelves. And important notes 
of orange and flame may be developed in 
the major room accents, such as pillows, 
lamp and flower bowls, runners on tables 
and an occasional picture'on the wall. A 
small chair could be covered in dull orange, 
if desired, and a tiny piece of furniture 
could be in lacquer red. 

I have seen this same velvety cretonne 
used very charmingly in a pale buff-walled 
dining room. And in a bedroom with 
cream walls and jade-green woodwork this 
jade-grounded bird print was used with 
great effect at the windows, for the cover- 
ing of an armchair and for a pillow throw 
on the bed, which had a counterpane of 
new rose vegetable taffeta shot with gold. 
The draw curtains at the windows were of 
old gold vegetable taffeta; a chaise longue 
was covered in quilted taffeta in jade shot 
with beige, and the matching quilted jade 
throw was lined with the rich yellowish 
rose of the counterpane. There was a 
screen in this room covered in gold Chinese 


(Continued on Page 238) 
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Back of Wiss Scissors stands an astound. 
ing process that puts torsion in their 
razor steel blades. The cutting edges 
bear towards each other with increased 
cutting power. Special tempering re. 
tains this torsion and keeps edges sha 
a long time. On sale wherever good 
cutlery is sold. 






















Sewing 
Scissors 
For mending 
and all light 
sewing, 
Beautifully 
finished, 
5-inch size, 
‘Ask for Wiss 
No.815,$1.40. 

Prices sli, 
higher Wend} 
the Rocky Mts. 





Write for 
booklet No. 4 
J. Wiss & Sons 

Compan 
Newark, N.J. 
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INDIA PRODUCES THE 
WORLD’S FINEST TEA 





on the package before you buy 


Issued by the Growers of India Tea 


Maternity 


Stule Book 


Free 
ANE BRYANT 
Maternity Clothes enable 
you to dress stylishly during 
all stages of maternity— 
and after baby comes as well. 
Latest modes, designed to 
conceal condition—and to 
provide for expansion. 


Style Book FREE 


Style Book free, showing latest 
styles in Dresses, Coats and 
Corsets for Maternity Wear. 

Also Apparel for Baby. Send today. 


Sane Bryant Ms2 


= BECOME A NORSE 





















hool will give you, in your 
an Thome, the mot complete 
and practical tion for 
bi bl tside the hospital 
nue 30,000 students have ea" 
rolled during 25 years. 
Our Graduates Eero 
$30 and ‘olf ie 
The ideal stud: all women. 
ey refunded if dissatisfied after ¥° 
oy months’ trial. Write for cal 8 
Pinan pages from course. Minimusth 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURS! Y 
810 Fourth treet 2 Jamestow™ . 
(Member National Home Study Council) 


WEDDINGS 


Beautiful Raised Letters Invitations,etc, LOW PRICY. 
Send for Samples-Metro Craftsmen Co. 100 W. 40th St 
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let Nest UROPEANS say: “The great American hotels 

ots gg set the standard of comfort for the whole 

ark, N.J Pr 
world.” Nowhere else can you find greater fas- 
tidiousness in every detail — such unceasing care 
for personal welfare. 

Nowhere is this care more evident than in the 
gleaming bathrooms. There you see, almost in- 
variably, one special kind of tissue. It is the same 
fine, silky sheet thousands of exacting women 
have in their own homes. There you find A.P.W. 

™ From coast to coast A. P.W. Tissues are the 
. standard in hundreds of fine hotels. The names 
Ss listed on this page are typical. 

main as 


The Same Tissue Hospitals Use 
The qualities that make A. P.W. the preference 


in fine homes and hotels are the qualities doc- 


Soft, silky. Buy the carton. 
4 rolls, 6 months’ supply. 
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had three thousand bathrooms 
‘shied ial, of Sutdsurcin Ltsslle would, you buy / 


tors everywhere advise. In New York City alone, 
A.P.W. is found in more than thirty-five of the 
largest and finest hospitals. 

Physicians say simply: “First of all, cleansing 
tissues must be soft and strong. For children 


especially. Ordinary weak, blotter-like sheets’ 


break easily; abounding in irregularities, they 
chafe the delicate skin and more readily permit 


the spread of infection.” 


The Final Test of Texture 
Examine a sheet of A.P.W. Tissue. Hold it up to 
the light. You see at once how much silkier than 
ordinary toilet paper it is. Notice the A. P. W. 
“grain.” This is your safeguard. Only tissue with 
this firm, delicate surface can be properly absorb- 


ent — can be both gentle and strong. 


A soft 1,000-sheet roll that 


meets every requirement. 








FOR THE BATHROOM 


* 


A. P.W. Tissues are made only of the finest new 
materials. By the painstaking A.P.W. process. 
A. P.W. cellulose is famous for its blandness. 
These rolls fit modern recess fixtures. Mothers 
of small children especially approve the sure 
A. P. W. perforations. These really work. 

Even the coarsest, bulkiest rolls are less eco- 
nomical than A. P.W. Tissues. The thousand-sheet 
A: P.W. Fort Orange roll costs no more than others. 
The carton of four rolls of A.P.W.Jr. Satin Tissue 
lasts the average family a generous six months. 
A.P.W.Mello combines whiteness with remarkable 
softness and absorbency — is a remarkable value. 

There is no need today to make the least com- 
promise. Ask for A. P.W.Satin Tissue, Fort Orange, 


or Mello. Or send the convenient coupon today. 






Soft white paper — safe, bland 


— and very economical. 
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A. P. W. PAPER CO., Dept. L-2, Albany, N. Y. 


I enclose $........ Send me postpaid, plain wrapped,.......-.-. 
cartons of A.P.W. Jr. Satin Tissue in colors checked. Send $1.00 for 
each four-roll carton wanted. Check preference below. 


Orchid 0 Green 1] Blue[_] Pink O Untinted 0 
Dealer’s Name... .secccvccsececes eee ee eC ocecesceeeares 
My Name and Address... ....esseececeececcereceaceterceesace 





“LET THEM 
GROW UP 
IN KAYNEE”’ 


N “ensemble” 
indeed—for boys. White broad- 
cloth Oliver Twist waist and 
blue serge trousers. One but- 
toned onto the other. Both, 
exemplifying a new idea in style 
and convenience. Originated by 
Kaynee—created with the in- 
imitable Kaynee finesse. Oliver 
Twist waists in various colors. 
Trousers in prevailing dark 
shades—in Flannel, Jersey, 
Tweed and Serge. Six waists and 
two pairs of trousers give the 
well dressed boy a most flexible 


BLOUSES °-:-> 





wardrobe! At all good dealers’. Write for “Boy Types and How to 
Dress Them.” The Kaynee Company, Dept. J-10, Cleveland, Ohio. 


cApproved by the Boys 


nee 
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AMOUS FEET 


how they're kept 


free from corns 


HARLAND DIXON’S Dancing Feet 


There are more than a million 
walking advertisements for 
Blue-jay, walking in comfort, 
thanks to Blue-jay. But the most 
enthusiastic of Blue-jay’s friends 
are the great hosts of dancérs... 
screen stars and athletes 
who keep their feet free 
of corns, with this cool, 
velvety toe-cushion. 


These and other Bluesjay friends will 
get a pleasant surprise from the new 
improved Bluesjay now at all drug 
stores. A creamy-white pad, instead 


of the old-style blue one. A more 
flexible disc. And an improved pack- 
age. But no increase in price! 

For calluses and bunions use Blue=jay 
Bunion and Callus Plasters. 


THE new 


Blue-jay 


THE SAFE ‘AND GENTLE 
WAY TO END A CORN 





(Continued from Page 236) 


tea-box paper. The furniture was ma- 
hogany, and the rug was taupe. 

Very new is the yellow-grounded cre- 
tonne, with a single design repeat, measur- 
ing about sixty inches in length; for any- 
one who has use for such an ultrasmart 
fabric; it is fully worth its price of four dol- 
lars and thirty-five cents a yard. This 
print is one of four planned to be used to- 
gether, and though each can be bought in 
continuous yardage, it is a splendid idea 
to obtain these companion designs done 
on the same background—for window- 
curtain use, for making screens or wall 
panels, or sometimes for variety in up- 
holstering. 

The design shown here is typical of all 
the others. There are blossoming trees, 
birds, butterflies and low-growing shrubs 
and flowers, the entire effect being similar 
to the costly décor Chinois painted wall- 
paper sets so much in vogue for wall 
murals. On the soft lemon-yellow ground 
the tree trunks and branches are blue- 
lavender and black; the flowers predomi- 
nate in orange, and the leaves and foliage 
in blue and green; and the multicolor 
birds have wings of deep rich rose. 

The colors to use with this cretonne are 
the peacock blues and greens found in the 
design, with orange for an accenting color. 
Much yellow may be used in this room. 
Black and brown also fit into the scheme, 
but it is best to avoid the purple or rose 
notes which, though giving zest to the cre- 
tonne, would be apt to prove jarring notes 
in a room with such yellow draperies. This 
cretonne would be particularly lovely for 
any room in which an extra-sunny effect 
is desired. Especially for the dining room 
or winter sun room might such curtains be 
charming at the windows, and in the sun 
room or informal living room furniture of 
reed might be painted in one of the pea- 
cock hues. Upholstery coverings for such 
a sofa might be chosen in orange, and the 
chairs may be done in the yellow print to 
match the side draperies. The valances, if 
such are required, would be effective done 
in plain yellow. 


Less Expensive 


OR those who prefer a less expensive 
yellow-grounded cretonne with a shorter 
repeat and a design that does not have to 
be handled so carefully, there is one lovely 
piece costing two dollars and a quarter a 
yard. It is as rich looking as any piece I 
have seen. The yellow ground is a bit 
richer and deeper than in the other piece, 
and the colors forming the heavy design 
of dahlias and palms are so gorgeously 
packed together—a riot of yellow, orange, 
flame, green and putty tan—that this 
fabric would be quite important enough 
for any year-round living or dining room 
which could use some pure gold at its win- 
dows. The colors to develop in the sur- 
rounding room would be creams, tans and 
browns, with plenty of jade or peacock 
green, much old yellow and a bit of flame 
color. This cretonne would be stunning, 
also, for upholstery and slips. 
Occasionally a room needs bright red 
for character. If it is a small dining or 
breakfast room what fabric could be more 
ideal for the windows than the Tudor 
basket print in Spanish red, shown on 
page 24? This print costs only one dollar 
and thirty-five cents a yard yet has the 
weight and the velvety texture associated 
with more expen- 
sive pieces. 


black, and the foliage se in «cc 


and rich blue-green. With neutral walls of | 
ivory or soft tan, the room scheme might | 
include furniture painted in blue-green or 
black, unless a conventional wood finish is 
preferred; the accessories could be of soft 
old yellow, and if the furniture is not blue- 
green the woodwork could be. Otherwise 
it should be of the ivory tone in the cre. 
tonne. This cretonne is also excellent for 
the bright red slip cover so often needed in 
the informal living room. 

Black-grounded fabrics are adaptable 
for very many rooms. Even now, hereto. 
fore unimpressive living rooms are finding 
new beauty in the black-grounded tropical 
pheasant cretonne, priced at a new low 
sum of one dollar and fifteen cents a yard 
with its lovely tones of yellow, old gold and 
orange and its touches of ivory, old blue 
and red—the very tones which fit it for 
use in the majority of rooms. 

Another effective cretonne has an open, 
bold design silhouetted on the black 
ground, a design almost entirely in tawny 
old gold running to the deepest of hennas. 
There are large leaves and flowers and 
branches and birds—all the motifs which 
make for beauty in figured fabrics. And 
its price is two dollars and eighty-five 
cents a yard. This cretonne is pictured, 
and the room in which it is used should 
have tan walls, woodwork of ivory or 
brown and much tawny tan and yellow and 
red brown in the scheme. Other notes for 
contrast might include green of alntost any 
kind or rich peacock or sapphire blue. 


Godey @hintzes 


T TWO dollars a yard there is another 
stunning piece with a large interwoven 
plaid of lemon yellow and jade green. This 
plaid forms as a motif a seven-inch block 
of black on which is prixted a convention- 
alized tiny basket holding yellow and 
orange-rose pansies. A room showing a 
major use of this cretonne might have | 
walls of cream, tan or gold; glass curtains 
might be of yellow silk tissue or of cream; 
one overstuffed piece might be covered in 
the cretonne; other pieces might be done 
in tan, henna and jade; and some might 
be painted in jade green or black. 
Peacock blue is so increasingly popular 
that we were glad to find it the back- 
ground hue of a cretonne, priced at two 
dollars and sixty-five cents a yard, and in- 
cluding quite a bit of orange and yellow in 
its heavy flowered design, together with 
some tones of rose and green. In the 
room where it is used orange and yellow 
should be featured in the color notes. 
Very stunning indeed is the block-and- 
basket print priced at a dollar sixty-five 
a yard, with alternating large diagonal 
blocks of deep China blue and pale putty 
gray, intersected heavily with black. Bas- 
kets of fruit in rose, buff, lavender and 
blue are used as an infrequent central 
motif. Walls should match the putty gray 
found in this cretonne; for woodwork 
white or ivory is suggested, for furniture 
blue or black, or any conventional wood 
finish. Notes of, rose, lavender and soft 
yellow may be present in the surrounding 
scheme, together with some blue. 
The new Godey chintzes are especially 
desirable in quaint rooms furnished in the 
simpler antiques or reproductions of them, 
in bedrooms and in children’s rooms. The 
pale backgrounds offer a choice of green, 
rose, blue and écru. The designs, inspired 
by Godey’s Lady’s Book, are quaintly 
Victorian and fea- 
ture groups 0 





The red of the 
background is very 
decorative and 
might be described 
as Chinese or to- 
mato red with equal 
truth. In conven- 
tionalized baskets 
of black and white 
are straggling 
clumps of some- 
what modernistic 
flowers in dull old 
gold, ivory and 





O YOU like the cre- 

tonnes displayed on 
page 24? We shall be glad to 
tell you the price of each 
and where to get it, if you 
will send a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to the 
Interior Decoration Depart- 
ment, LApies’ Home JOURNAL. 


feminine figures 
garbed in styles of 
the period. The 
fabric costs two 
dollars and ten 
cents a yard. The 
‘contrasting colors 
found in the design 
may be used for 
room accents, while 
the background 
color may be the 
predominating color 
in the room scheme. 
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FREE! 


‘intly A useful and interesting booklet telling of 
1 fea- CG Ti d 9 the many household and medicinal uses of , 
s of <=> ire Arm & Hammer Baking Soda. 
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: . FILL IN THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 
The pound of Arm & Hammer Baking Soda in Church & Dwight Co:, Ine 
| He y j a tub of warm water and bathe in your usual 80 Maiden leg These’ Waedh (E-7) 
The oe Sa way. ht brings quick relief to weary nerves Please send me valuable Free Booklet on Baking _ 


colors AY and muscles—tired or swollen feet. Soda as a Household Remedy —also send me a Free 
lesign \) Set of Thirty Beautifully Colored Bird Cards. 


d be PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
W. « 
ound » Ss 
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em ; wa ( CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. Street 
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The first tooth! 


always an event... but only now 


as its importance fully realized 


“Your baby must have Bottled Sunshine to 
help him build sound, even, unc'owded 
teeth and strong, straight bones,” baby 
specialists tell mothers, 


Well-formed jaws, and sound 

teeth that come in straight 

and uncrowded—how much 

they mean to the appearance 
of your child! 


Delayed closing of the ‘‘sofe 

spot” is one sign that bone 

formation is not progressing 
as it should 


Waar kind of teeth is your baby building? 
Will they be hard and sound, or soft and sub- 
ject to early decay? Will they come in straight, 
even, uncrowded? Or will they detract from 
his appearance and be a menace to his health 
in later years? 

What kind of bones is your baby building? 
Does he have a well shaped head, a fine, well- 
knit frame, a full chest and straight legs? 


7 ae 7 


Authorities on baby care are telling mothers 
that a plentiful supply of one essential factor 
must be provided if bones and teeth are to 
develop strong and sound. 

This factor— Vitamin D—should be sup- 
plied even though your baby is breast-fed. 
Even though he looks perfectly healthy, he 
still needs this special protection which is pro- 
vided by sunshine and good cod-liver oil. 

Under modern living conditions, it is almost 
impossible for your baby to get enough sun- 
shine on his bare body. Clouds, fog, smoke and 
clothing shut out the rays that protect—the 
ultra-violet rays. Even ordinary window glass 
filters them out. 

This is why baby specialists everywhere 
urge mothers to depend on “Bottled Sunshine” 
as the surest protection. Good cod-liver oil! 

Thousands of physicians furthermore tell 
mothers to use Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil. They 
prefer it because they know they can depend 
on its rich vitamin content. 


Bottled Sunshine for every baby! It supplies a 
factor essential in building good bones and teeth 


Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is not only very 
rich in Vitamin D, which helps to build strong 
bones and sound teeth, but also in Vitamin A, 
which promotes growth and increases resist- 
ance to many infections. 


This oil is protected from deterioration by 
exclusive processes which also make it more 
palatable. 

Ask your physician about Squibb’s Cod- 
Liver Oil—he knows how valuable it is for 
your baby. Be sure to get Squibb’s—the Vita- 
min-Tested, Vitamin-Protected oil. All 
reliable drug stores have it. 


Sauiss’s Cop-Liver On 


PLAIN OR MINT-FLAVORED 


Produced, Tested and Guaranteed by E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 
Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession Since 1858 
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“Expectant and nursing mothers 
need Bottled Sunshine,”’ 
say physicians 


“Bottled Sunshine should be included in 
the prenatal diet for two reasons, ”’ authorities 
advise. 

1. To help the coming child develop good bones 


and teeth. Even before birth their future 
soundness is partly determined. 


2. To help protect the mother’s own teeth against 
the decay which occurs so often during 
pregnancy. 


New! a mint-flavored cod-liver oil 
so easy to take! 


Something new, now, for mothers and older 
children! Mint-flavored cod-liver oil! It’s so easy to 
take—it will appeal to even the most sensitive 


taste. Druggists now have both—Squibb’s Plain 
and Squibb’s new Mint-flavored Cod-Liver Oil. 


Every mother should have 
this booklet—z#t’s free J 
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S=ag| T TING well after any illness ought 

&y] to be a short and easy road to health 
and, happily, it almost always is a 
time when each day brings a new 
sense of vitality to the patient and 
# | relaxation to the family after the 
Ae. tension of anxious days. But when 

: “2eW@)} little children have been sick, par- 
ticularly with a contagious disease, this time of con- 
yalescence is apt to be one that needs the patience of 
a calm and poised spirit on the part of the father and 
mother and, moreover, a time when intelligent care may 
mean assured future health while lack of it may result in 
needless complications with sometimes disastrous results. 
There are two points we must remember about this experi- 
ence of getting well during childhood. One has to do with 
bringing back complete health after the illness, and the 
other, and often more troublesome, is in keeping the child 
entertained and interested during this time of enforced 
idleness. 

The common contagious diseases, including scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, measles, chicken pox, mumps and whooping 
cough, as well as the less common but even more dreaded in- 
fantile paralysis, are diseases of very early life. The best sta- 
tistics we have show that ninety per cent of all cases of these 
diseases occur under five 
yearsofage. Allof these 
illnesses have definite 
periods of quarantine 
which vary in different 
localities, but which al- 
ways seem unduly long 
to the patient and the 
family. The process of 
getting well after some of 
these diseases is compli- 
cated by the possibility 
of serious after effects 
and the long isolation 
which separates the little 
patient from the com- 
panionship of other chil- 
dren. 

Modern medicine has 
demonstrated one of its 
greatest triumphs in 
showing us how diph- 
theria and scarlet fever 
may be prevented by the 
use of toxin-antitoxin. If all children were given the benefit 
of this simple and harmless preventive treatment these two 
diseases could be completely exterminated. While we do 
not yet know how to prevent the occurrence of measles, we 
have learned that, in common with scarlet fever and diph- 
theria, the period of convalescence is the time when the right 
kind of care will prevent damage to the heart and also the 
ear diseases that used to be so often a result of any such ill- 
ness. We have also made a great advance in our knowledge 
of the care of cases of infantile paralysis. We have not yet 
found out how this infection is transmitted, but we do know 
that this disease is only mildly infectious and that only about 
two per cent of all children under thirteen years of age are 
susceptible or capable of taking this disease. The best news 
of all that I have to give you is that of our advancing knowl- 
edge of how the dreaded paralysis that comes so often as a 
result of this disease may be prevented, or cured if it has 
already shown itself. 








Days and Weeks of Rest 


ter the acute stage of measles, diphtheria and scarlet 
fever is over there should be several days, sometimes 
weeks of rest in bed. The patient must be kept warm, but 
with plenty of fresh air in the room, and in the case of diph- 
theria any physical exertion must be guarded against for at 
least two months to prevent injury to the heart. In scarlet 
fever and measles the main trouble to be prevented is an in- 
fection of the ears. Medical care in all of these diseases, as 
Well as in those less serious ones that I have mentioned, should 
not stop until all danger of any complication has passed. 

ith such care and the intelligent codperation of the mother, 
Complications need not be feared. Keeping children quiet in 
bed when they begin to feel better is not an easy matter as 
every mother knows, especially as the games and amusements 
that are to keep them happy and contented must be of the 
kind that can be carried out by them alone or with the help 
of some grown person. Later I am going to tell you of some 
of the toys and play material that I have used with success 
for this purpose. 

The af ter care of infantile paralysis requires patience, per- 
Severance, intelligence and optimism., In the past, this con- 
tinued care has been so neglected that the great majority of 
crippled children of today are in this helpless condition as a 
result of this disease. With our present knowledge of how 
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Getting Well 


By S. JOSEPHINE BAKER, M.D. 
Drawings by Maud Tousey Fangel 


these children may be cared for, we can now hold out the hope 
and the certainty that if the right kind of after care is carried 
out conscientiously the crippling paralysis may be prevented 
or cured in the greater number of cases. It may take a long 
time to complete the cure, but the results are so well worth 
while that no amount of time or attention should be consid- 
ered too great if it will restore these children to health and 
normal activity. 

During the acute stage of infantile paralysis the best and 
the necessary treatment consists of little more than complete 
rest. By this is meant not only that the child must stay in 
bed all the time but that. the back and legs must be kept ab- 
solutely quiet. Placing the legs in plaster casts or supporting 
them with sandbags, wooden crates or pads will maintain 
this quiet and keep the weight of the bed 
clothing off the limbs. During this time the 
best medical care possible should be ob- 
tained. It is probable that the period of ab- 
solute rest may last for several weeks, though 
the exact time must be determined by the. 
doctor in each case. In this early stage, the 
use of light and heat applied over the spine 
has been found to be healing and comforting, 

but any exercise or manipulation of the 
limbs and body must be prohibited. 
After all the pain and tenderness have 
disappeared, the time has come for the 
next step to prevent possible crippling. 
Here Nature is our best aid. Heat, light 
and water are the three mainstays in 
getting well. The light and heat can 
both be supplied by sun baths out-of- 
doors or by the use of a mercury-vapor 
quartz lamp or a carbon arc lamp in- 
doors. In the early stage of this con- 
valescent time, baths of warm water at 
a temperature of ninety degrees Fah- 
renheit are of great importance, but must 
be given with extreme care to avoid undue handling or any 
effort on the part of the patient. Later, out-of-door bathing 
in warm water, preferably salt water, affords a combination 
of the curative effects of the water in addition to the best 
form of exercise, which is swimming. Then will come the 
system of graduated exercises both indoors and out-of-doors 
which will help restore the use of the affected muscles and 
bring back the power of using the legs. 

It is not possible to give exact details for the after care of 
every case as this must be directed by the doctor and ad- 
justed to the needs of the individual child, but the general 
plan for the prevention of the paralysis, or the restoration of 
muscle power if the crippling has already occurred, 
follows closely a combination and a sequence of the 
methods mentioned. Because they are so important 
I want to discuss them a little more in detail. The 
best combination for the prevention of crippling after 
an attack of infantile paralysis consists of a competent 
doctor and an intelligent mother who is capable of fol- 
lowing the doctor’s directions. No special apparatus 
is needed with the possible exception of the ultra- 
violet lamp for the indoor sun baths. 

Sun baths or heliotherapy stimulate nutrition and 
have a healing effect upon the structures underneath 
the skin. These ultra-violet rays improve the tone of 
the muscles, increase the circulation and have a 
marked effect in bringing back the normal function 
of muscle power. If the sun lamp is used, the daily 
exposure must be a short one. A fifteen-minute ex- 
posure to the rays of these lamps is equal to an entire 
day’s continuous exposure to the rays of the sun, and 
as overstimulation is dangerous, the use of the lamp 

must be carefully guarded and adjusted. The sun 
baths out-of-doors are also to be given with care and 
with a gradually increasing exposure of the surface of 
the body and the time of treatment. 

While the heat from the sun and from the sun lamps has 
added value because it is combined with the healing ultra- 
violet rays, the hot-air bath is also of great value. Heat 


raises the temperature of the muscles and helps in restoring 
their tone. The portable lamps that give the heat rays only 
are useful for this purpose, and when they are used the heat 
bath can now be combined with gentle massage or rubbing of 
the affected parts with great advantage in the healing proc- 
ess. .As part of the treatment it is necessary to be sure 
that the patient’s body is always kept warm with sufficient 
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clothing and with a room temperature of from sixty- 
eight to seventy degrees Fahrenheit. The clothing 
must be light in weight and should never constrict 
the body or the limbs. 

Bathing in warm water at a temperature of from 
ninety to one hundred degrees Fahrenheit is one of 
the most important parts of the prevention and cure 
of the after paralysis. It has been found that the 
patients can move the arms and legs when in the water 
though they may be unable to do this when out of the 
bath. If these children already know how to swim, 

they can do this even when they cannot walk, and they can 
be taught to swim with surprising ease long before walking is 
possible. Salt water at this temperature is of added value, 
and whenever possible sea bathing in water of the right tem- 
perature is advisable. Swimming gives the healing effect of 
the bath and provides the exercise that is so essential in the 
prevention and cure of the paralysis. Finally comes what is 
called ‘‘muscle reéducation.”” This consists of a carefully 
graduated series of muscle movements. This muscle training 
should begin as soon as the patient’s legs can be moved with- 
out pain or tenderness from the handling. It is possible with 
these exercises to restore the use of the muscle power for many 
patients whose care has been neglected for years. Care must 
be used to be sure that these exercises are not begun too early 
after the acute stage of the illness, and the increase in the 
amount and kind of the exercises must be gradual and slow. 

There is a difference of opinion as to how soon walking 
may be allowed. The safe rule is that the weight should 
never be borne on the feet until the muscles of the legs are 
strong enough to bear it without any fatigue. But we are 
now sure that the only way to restore the use of the muscles 
is to increase the circulation and to make them work as soon 
as this can be done with safety. We must remember that we 
are starting a new set of habits. We must have the faith and 
enthusiasm that says “‘can”’ and not “‘can’t.”” We must stimu- 
late the child’s interest so that we will have his codperation, 
for the effort to use the muscles is first a conscious act and 
then becomes a subconscious:-one, as it is with all normal and 
healthy people. 


The ‘Return of Normal Power 


T FIRST the exercises are what we call passive—that is, 
they are carried out by someone else with only slight ef- 
fort on the part of the patient. Then, gradually, the patient 
brings his own will force into use and we have the beginning 
of a steady return to normal power. When these exercises are 
faithfully carried out, this becomes possible within a few 
months, and as balance and courage are developed, rowing, 
horseback riding, swimming and even golf become not only 
possible but make play out ofthis business of getting well. 
I do not want to hold out any false hopes, for there are 
some cases where the injury to the spine from this disease 
has been so extensive that no amount of after care can restore 
complete health and bring back the normal functions to the 
affected muscles. 
But while formerly all children who developed paralysis 
as a result of this disease seemed doomed to a lifetime of 
helpless crippling, this new method of care, commenced 


; 


early and persisted in, has resulted in a partial or complete 
cure and a return to normal health in the yast majority 
of all the cases cared for. 

Even in the most serious and neglected cases, the gradual 
reéducation of the muscles combined with the warm salt wa- 
ter bathing and the ultra-violet-light treatment or sun baths 
has shown splendid results in bringing back a great measure 
of muscle activity to hundreds of otherwise crippled persons. 
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A Health Mine! Meat, fruit, vegetables. Proteins, 
fats, carbohydrates, minerals, vitamins. A health- 
building dinner, ready to be cooked the healthful way 
—in the Mirro Cooker. 


Cook it all at once, over one thrifty-low burner! 
Meat and potatoes in the bottom of the capacious 
pot. Other vegetables in the twin pans, resting on 
the chromium-plated rack. Apples for dessert, in the 
round pan on top. 


With the insulating base preventing burning and 
the massive cover sealing in the steam, the Mirro 
Cooker cooks foods in their natural moisture, with 
little or no water added—saving minerals, vitamins, 
and other essential food elements that are easily lost 
in ordinary cooking. We commend the Mirro Cooker 
to you. It is a wonderful cook! 
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The Seal 
of Cooking Authority 


The seal at the right means that 
the cooking ability of the utensil 
which bears it has been proved by 
the Mirro Test Kitchen. It is a 
mark of expert domestic-science 
authority to guide you in buying 
kitchen ware—an assurance that 
when you choose Mirro you will 
get, not only exceptional quality 
and value, but the right design and 
right weight for the best cooking 
results, 
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The Cooker pictured here is the 10-quart size, sold by 
good stores for $6.50—a little more in the Far West and 
South. A 7-quart size is $5.50. Both have the improved 
clampless cover. And these are only two of many fine 
new Mirro utensils of the same Vapo-Seal type—with 
massive groove-fitting covers that seal the moisture in. 
Mail the coupon below for a most attractive booklet 
that tells all about these modern better utensils. 
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In all this treatment two points must 
be remembered always: One is that the 
treatment is slow in its effect and must be 
carried out gradually, for actual harm may 
n be done by too rapid an advancement from 
one type of care to another or by over-care. 
Second, no treatment or exercise must be 
carried to the point of fatigue. The af- 
fected muscles tire easily and the danger 
point of fatigue must not be reached. 

I wish to urge the interest of everyone 
in the establishment of clinics where the 
needed forms of exercise and other treat- 
ment for the after care of infantile paraly- 
sis may be taught to mothers and carried 
on under the supervision of competent 
doctors and trained workers in this field. 
A number of the states are already main- 
taining such clinics either under the super- 
vision of the State Department of Health 
or of some interested private agency. Be- 
cause of the length and character of the 
treatment required, the expense may have 
to be considered, and such clinics seem to 
be the one sure way of making this invalu- 
able aid available to all who may need it. 
The New York State Department of 
Health, Albany, New York; the Ohio 
Society for Crippled Children, Elyria, 


anxiously. ‘‘I also hope that if any come 
along you won’t take them too seriously, 
because this looks to me like the real 
thing.” 

It was the real thing. Hillary knew that 
it was, and so did George. They were 
merely playing with the idea—draining the 
pleasure of anticipation to the last drop. 
The climax came quite naturally and in a 
way Hillary liked to remember. 

It had rained all day—the heavy driving 
rain that goes with a northeast storm. In 
theafternoon they had puton raincoats and 
walked far up the beach in the face of the 
wind. Hillary loved the wind. It whipped 
her face in a way that made her want to 
laugh aloud, and it pelted her with big, cool 
drops of water. She linked her arm through 
his and leaned against it happily. 

The sea gulls swept screaming along the 
water’s edge, and always in the background 
was the deep, throaty thunder of the surf. 

George came to Hillary’s house just after 
dinner. The wind had gone down, but the 
rain continued in torrents. He stood in 
the hall and smiled at her. ‘‘Movies?” 

“Yes.”” She smiled in return and then 
paused. ‘‘No,” she contradicted herself 
softly, “‘let’s not. Let’s go down to Post- 
script and read.” 

Postscript was a little house at the foot 
of the garden. It stood in the pines on the 
edge of the bluff over the sea, and it had 
been built to care for an overflow of week- 
end guests. Hillary named it Postscript 
eens, as she pointed out, it was an 
alterthouchi 





T (EY ran, laughing, down through the 
garden and across the heavy pine 
needles to the little white door. Hillary 
opened it and turned on the light with a 
flourish. “And this,” she announced im- 
Portantly, ‘is my own particular castle!” 
he living room ran all across the cot- 
tage on the side toward the sea. In the 
center of one wall was a large fireplace, 
with the wood neatly laid. It was flanked 
with bookcases that ran to the ceiling. The 
entire opposite wall was of glass, so that in 
the daylight it provided an uninterrupted 
view of the water. 
ig hey lit the fire, and Hillary made him 
sit facing it in one corner of the davenport. 
Then she settled herself with a little sigh 
at the other end and handed him a book 
with a dark red cover. “‘Read to me.” 
He opened the book slowly and began 
toread. He continued uneasily for perhaps 
a page and a half, then abruptly got to his 


"gil: to walk up and down on the 








Ohio, and the Harvard Infantile Paralysis 
Commission, Boston, Massachusetts, are 
all doing valuable work to this end. 

Other states are beginning this work and 
there are a large number of hospitals and 
organizations carrying on similar activi- 
ties. The National Society for Crippled 
Children, Elyria, Ohio, may be appealed to 
for information as to where such services 
are available as well as for much help in 
the more intimate details of our newer 
knowledge of how to avoid and to cure 
this enemy of childhood. 

In all of the infectious and contagious 
diseases the time of convalescence and en- 
forced inactivity may be a long one in or- 
der to assure a complete return to health. 
This is the time that tries the soul of the 
family in the attempt to provide the kind 
of play oriother amusement that will do 
no harm and still keep the little patient 
happy. Such games and toys are those 
that must be used alone or with the help of 
an older person and they must not be tir- 
ing or tax the strength. All of them must 
be capable of giving the needed fun and 
interest that can be supplied by the use of 
the mind and the hands alone. The excep- 
tions are being read to and the games that 
may be played with the aid of father, 
mother or the nurse. 


Postscript 


(Continued from Page 32) 


hearth rug. Hillary watched him quietly 
until he turned to her. 

There was an interval while they merely 
looked into each other’s eyes, but finally 
he came over and sat down beside her. Hil- 
lary gave him her hand. ‘‘ Well?’ she said 
very softly. 

He played with her fingers and drew a 
long deep breath. ‘‘ Hillary ——’’ he be- 
gan huskily and caught her in his arms. 

It seemed a long time before she realized 
that he was telling her something, over and 
over, and was demanding something of her. 

“Yes, George, yes.” 

He was not satisfied. ‘‘Tell me!” 

“T love you.” She was almost tearful. 
“‘Always—forever.” 

The cool night air was very pleasant, and 
so was the sound of the rain. 


HEY told Hillary’s mother that they 

wanted to announce their engagement 
at once, but she persuaded them to wait. 
“Labor Day week-end,”’ she pointed out, 
“is only two weeks away, and everybody 
will be here for that. Why not wait until 
then and do the thing in the style to which 
we are accustomed ?”’ 

Nothing seemed to make very much dif- 
ference. Hillary felt as though she were 
living a dream. She ate her meals, not 
from any desire for food but because it was 
a gesture that seemed to be expected. She 
spoke to people on the street, but she never 
remembered what they said. She spent 
most of her time with George, but even 
that seemed unreal. ‘‘ Don’t pinch me, will 
you?” she begged him on one occasion. 
“‘T don’t want to wake up.” 

They continued to read the book with 
the dark red cover. At least they went 
through the motions. They were reading 
it on the morning when Mrs. Wells came 
in with the letter. She laughed at them 
and waved che envelope to and fro. ‘“‘ Will 
one of you poor bemused creatures post 
this for me? I want it to go out on the 
afternoon mail.” 

George thrust the letter in his coat 
pocket. ‘“‘It shall be done, Mrs. Wells,” 
he assured her. “I'll stick it in the slot 
on my way home to lunch.” 

The hours passed swiftly, and when at 
last George looked at his watch he leaped 
to his feet with a grunt. ‘‘Got to go,” he 
announced, kissing Hillary hastily and pull- 
ing the letter from his pocket. ‘I’m late 
now, and your mother wants this mailed.” 

Hillary held out her hand. ‘Don’t be 
bothered,” she said absently. ‘‘I’ll mail 
it myself right after lunch.” 
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Children’s stomachs sour, and need 
an anti-acid. Keep their systems 
sweet with Phillips Milk of Magnesia! 


When tongue or breath tells of acid 
condition, it’s time for Phillips Milk 
of Magnesia. Most men and women 
have been comforted by this universal 
sweetener—more mothers should in- 
voke its aid for their children. It is 
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a pleasant thing to take, yet neutral- 
izes more acid than the harsher things 
too often employed for the purpose. 


Phillips is the genuine, prescrip- 


tional product physicians endorse for 


general use. The name Phillips is im- 
portant; don’t buy a less perfect prod- 
uct and expect it to have the same 
perfect results. 
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The beautiful Brambach ... the Florentine Model 


BRAMBACH “Grn 


Length 4 ft. 10 in. 


HE first note sounded on the 

Brambach tells you that here is an 
instrument designed for the music 
lover. Truly a grand—rich in reso- 
nance, ample in volume, pure in tone. 
Its graceful lines and lustrous finish 
make it indeed an instrument of beauty, 
especially in its many period models, 
luxurious and authentic. Visit the 





You can arrange liberal and up 
terms for the convenient $675 fob N.Y. 


purchase of your Bram- Period and Art Models 
bach. $700 to $1600. 


nearest Brambach dealer—see and hear 
the Brambach today. You will find 
it the perfect instrument for teacher, 
for studio, for home. 

BRAMBACH PIANO COMPANY, 

622 West 5ist Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me the paper pattern which 
shows the exact size of the Brambach Baby Grand. 
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you against disappoint- 
ment. No one knows it 
better than the Energine 
user who experiments with 
other preparations. 


She hears about some new 
cleaner—‘“‘as good as Ener- 
gine.” She buys it. Shetries 
it. She compares results. 
After that she always tells 
her druggist: “I must have 
Energine. Nothing else 
will do.” 


It’s no accident that Ener- 
gine is the world’s largest- 
selling cleaning-fluid—it’s 
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e Energine” 


the result of 23 years of 
study in the perfection of 
a superior spot-remover. 
Users prefer Energine be- 
cause it leaves no clinging 
odor. No unsightly ring. 
(Simple directions on 
every can.) 

Removes dirt and grease 
spots—easily—quickly— 
completely. From any 
garment—any fabric. 
Economical, too. Ten- 
ounce can, 35 cents. Family 
size, 20 ounces, 60 cents. 
At all druggists. Be sure 
you get the red and green 
can labeled ‘‘Energine.” 
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30 Modern Christmas Gifts 
you can Make Yourself 


LePace’s Latest Book shows how, 


One of the million women who 
bought a copy of one of the four 
previous LePage’s Craft Books 
wrote, ‘‘Ever since I was a little 
girl, I have used LePage’s Glue 
for mending things, but until I 
got your book, I had no idea 
what lovely things I could make 
with its help.” 

Now the Sth Book is 1000 times better 
It cost $15,000 to publish, and is 
the work of an expert interior 
decorator of New York City, 
Miss Edith McClure, who says: 
“When I was making these 
articles, every woman who came 
to my studio was wild about 
them, and eagerly asked me to 
show her how to make them.” 


This entirely new LePage’s Book, 
shows you how to make 30 of the 





loveliest, most popular, modern weer 


things to be seen in New York— 
so new, so unusual, so pleasing in 
design and color that thousands 
throng shops where they are shown. 


Miss McClure made the 30 articles 
herself, to be sure her directions 
for making them would be clear, 
and easy to 
follow. She worked out the easiest 
way for making each one, as only 


simple, accurate, 


a professional could. 


Send 25 cents for copy of this 
Latest LePage’s Craft Book 


It shows you how to make, 


Some of the 
30 Gifts You 
Can Decorate 


Desk Set 
Lamp Shade 
Book Ends 
Clothes Hamper 
Boudoir or 

Closet Boxes 
Chest of Drawers 
Recipe Box 
Kitchen Spice Shelf 
Writing Paper Case 
Magazine Rack 
Folding Screens, etc. 


easily, right at home, at a fraction 
of the cost, with no special train- 


ing or expensive set, 
30 charming things for 
use in your own home, 
or for Christmas gifts. 
Try making 
some your- 
self. Mailcou- 
pon today. 
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Foot Stool 
See LePage’s Book, page 17 
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LePage’s Craft League, 

642 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 25 cents in 
payment for LePage’s Latest Book, “Craft 
Creations in the Modern Manner.” 
send a copy to: 


Modernistic Fire Screen 
See LePage’s Book, page 15 


Please 
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He hesitated and then handed her the 
envelope. “You won’t forget, will you? 
It’s important, you know.” 

She sat on the davenport for some time 
after he had gone, gazing into the empty 
fireplace. Finally she sighed and got to 
her feet. The red book lay open on the 
cushions and she closed it carefully, using 
her mother’s letter as a marker. Then she 
replaced the volume on the bookshelf and 
left the cottage. 

Hillary never had the slightest recol- 
lection of her action. 

The consequences might have been un- 
important if the contents of the red book 
had been a trifle more absorbing or if its 
readers had been a little less in love. As it 
happened, however, George and Hillary 
neglected the book altogether. It rested 
peacefully in its place on the shelf, and 
Mrs. Wells’ letter continued to serve most 
admirably as a marker. 

A week later Mrs. Wells came to Hillary 
in some exasperation. ‘Did you two 
children remember to mail that letter I 
gave you? It never reached its desti- 
nation.” 

Hillary looked at her blankly. 
ter?” 

“Yes, letter!”’ Mrs. Wells was tempted 
to stamp her foot. ‘‘ You two were read- 
ing down in Postscript, and I gave the 
letter to George. He said he’d mail it.” 

“Oh.” Hillary was relieved. ‘‘Then 
I imagine he did.’”’ She racked her brain. 
“Now that I think of it, I do remember 
that letter. George took it away with 
him when he went home to lunch.” 


“‘Let- 


EORGE had difficulty with his memory 

when they questioned him. ‘‘I remem- 

ber something about a letter,’’ he frowned. 
“What day was it, do you know?”’ 

Mrs. Wells counted. “It was last 
Wednesday. Last Wednesday morning.” 

“That was the day of the Howes’ 
clambake.”’ Hillary was doing better. ‘I 
remember it all now. You put the letter 
in your pocket, George, and said you’d 
mail it on your way home.” 

George concentrated, and all at once 
he remembered. He remembered quite 
clearly and accurately. He looked closely 
at Hillary. He looked at Mrs. Wells, who 
was exhibiting some signs of annoyance. 
“Are you sure?” he inquired softly. 
“Are you quite sure?”’ 

Hillary nodded. ‘I’m positive.” 

George glanced once more at Mrs. 
Wells and was not reassured. If he told 
the truth there would be trouble for 
Hillary. He came to an abrupt decision. 
“Why, of course!’”’ he said with a careless 
laugh. ‘‘Itis all quite clear now. Hillary 
and I stopped on our way to the clambake, 
and I put the letter in the box.” 

A change had come over Hillary. She 
was looking at George with strange intent- 
ness. ‘‘Are you quite sure?” 

He nodded with emphasis. ‘‘Positive. 
I remember that Ted Sykes was standing 
on the post-office steps, and I spoke to 
him as I went in.” 

Hillary sat at the window after George 
had gone, gazing out into the dusk. She 
was very silent, but Mrs. Wells did not 
notice. The older woman read her book 
for a time and then glanced up. “It is 
very peculiar about that letter,” she said 
mildly. ‘Letters are so very seldom lost 
in the mail.” 

Hillary did not turn. She merely 
shrugged her shoulders wearily. “‘It wasn’t 
lost in the mail.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” 


“TY MEAN George forgot to mail it.” 

Hillary’s voice had an uneven qual- 
ity. ‘‘He not only forgot to mail it, but— 
but he lied. He told a mean little lie to 
protect himself.” 

“Hillary!’’ Mrs. Wells was very much 
disturbed. ‘Why, what makes you think 
that? George said he mailed it on the 
way to the Howes’ clambake.” 

““That’s how I know.” The girl’s voice 
was barely audible. “‘That’s how I know 
he lied. We didn’t go to the Howes’ 
clambake. We were going at first, but we 
went for a walk instead.” 


* Mrs. Wells was silent for a time and 
then went over to her daughter and put 
a hand on her shoulder. “I was afraiq 
of something like this,”’ she said earnestly, 
“But after all, what of it? What if he 
did lie? It is only a little thing—a very 
little thing. You simply must not let it 
interfere with your happiness!” 

The girl shook her head. “Would you 
mind,” she inquired hopelessly, “leaving 
me alone here for a little while?’’ 

It was quite dark when Hillary turned 
from the window and went over to the 
writing desk. She snapped on the light, 
seated herself and pulled a piece of note 
paper toward her. There was infinite hurt 
in what she wrote—that and an instinc- 
tive desire to give hurt in return. 


Dear George: You make a delightful 
dancing partner, but somehow I’m a bit 
tired of dancing. Thank you ever so much 
for an amusing interlude—one of the most 
amusing, if I may say so, of my brief career. 
Do find time to come and see me in the city. 


She paused for a moment and then care- 
fully wrote her name across the bottom of 
the sheet. 


HE houses were closed all around the 

circle. It was September, and Hillary 
felt that September was the most beau- 
tiful month of all. Day after day the sky 
was a clear, unbroken blue, pale only in 
comparison with the blue of the sea be- 
neath. The grass crackled underfoot, a 
warm brown. There was a tiny bite in the 
air—not enough to be unpleasant but 
enough to make your chin come up, to 
make you willing to face things. 

Mrs. Wells had shaken her head. “If 
you want to stay here alone,”’ she said re- 
gretfully, ‘“‘of course there is no earthly 
reason why you shouldn’t, but it seems a 
little bit morbid to me. All the cottages 
will be boarded up, the beach club will be 
closed, there won’t be any crowd at the 
mail. Do you think you can stand it?” 

Hillary smiled. “‘That’s why I want to 
stay. I won’t have to talk to a single soul, 
and I won’t have to do a single thing. I 
can just lie in the sun and—rest.” 

Mrs. Wells had her doubts, but Hillary 
stayed. With Mary, the maid, she moved 
into Postscript, and the rest cure began. 
She was almost happy, in spite of herself. 

There was a certain sadness in the air— 
not an actual sadness, perhaps, but a 
gentle regret that summer was gone. It 
fitted Hillary’s mood. 

She had not seen George Hollis since 
the night she wrote him the note. There 
had been no reply, and the next day some- 
one had been careful to inform her that 
he had gone away. It was strange that 
he had made no protest, had demanded 
no explanation. 

It was strange, and yet it was very like 
him. Hillary did not care, of course, for 
all that was finished. She never expected 
to see him again. 

And yet one day he was there. 


HE WAS leaning over the desk in the 
post office when she came in for the 
morning mail, and he happened to turn 
about, so that they looked directly into 
each other’s eyes. He frowned, and a 
slow flush crept up into his cheeks. 

Hillary shrugged. ‘I don’t know why,” 
she said slowly after a long pause, * but 
I had a feeling that this would happen. 

He stared at her. ‘‘ What are you doing 
in Lynmouth,” he demanded heavily, *1n 
September? You’re out of character. 
You should be in Lennox, breaking hearts 
while the leaves turn!”’ 

“Let’s not be bitter.” She shook her 
head. “You're here, and I’m here, and 
the question is: Is it going to be awk- 
ward?” 

She was thoughtful. “As far as I am 
concerned the chapter is closed, and I hold 
no resentment. I am quite willing, in fact, 
to be friendly.” 

His eyes widened. ‘For sheer effront- 
ery,” he said wonderingly, “you un- 
doubtedly hold the palm!” 


(Continued on Page 246. ) 
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We Would 
Like to Send You... 


We have prepared a Brochure of Beauty 
—modes of the moment in intimate 
feminine apparel. That you may see 
bow charmingly this modern Munsing- 
wear will grdce your figure—we would 
send this Brochure with our compliments. 
Write Munsingwear, Minneapolis. 


Adroitly fashioned underthings in 
the mode of the moment. Flattering 
foundations in radiant rayons and 
supple silks for every costume . . . for 
simple morning frock . .. for formal 
evening gown. Underlying loveliness 
in brilliant and subtle shades that are 
unaffected by innumerable tubbings. 
Rich and restful night time attire... 
nightgowns and pajamas. Boudoir 


robes and coats for lounging in love- 
liness. All in flowing, glowing lines 
of that wonderful fabric of fashion 
. . . glorious Munsingwear Rayon, 
specially processed by Munsingwear 
and only by Munsingwear. 
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F d-wtetes are important! . . the care of 
them an important part of daily routine. 
And so, in the new-home planning she 
gave them much study. What was the dif- 
ference in flooring. . . in beauty of finish 
...in durability. . . in ease of maintenance? 


She Read a “Booklet 
Of all the literature on flooring that came 
by mail, she finally gave the most atten- 
tion to a booklet, ‘‘Beauty Plus Service in 
Floors.’’ It told of Southern Pine, showed 
beautiful finish effects and gave thorough 
instructions on the care of floors. And it was 
Southern Pine Flooring she eventually chose, 
because of its several important promises. 

It Pledged “Beauty 
Today, with floors so conspicuous to the 
glance—most important of all home furnish- 
ings—they must have and keep beauty. In 
no wood did she find more delicate and 
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colorful beauty of grain, and in no wood 
did she find a variety of finishes more 
easily applicable and permanent. 


It Pledged “Durability 

The floors of that new home in its many 
years of service must surely withstand the 
tread of many feet, the play of romping 
children, the punishment of daily usage! 
Again Southern Pine proved its superiority, 
not alone in the hundreds of thousands of 
similar uses to which it had been put, but 
in even more exacting flooring tasks. 


Send for this “Booklet 

So she chose * Southern Pine Floors—not 
by accident, but by thorough study. You, 
too, should read this booklet and see these 
advantages for yourself. Even if you are not 
planning to build now, you’ll like the hand- 
some booklet and find a study of the care of 
Jtoors well worth your time. Use the coupon. 





(Continued from Page 244) 


It was Hillary’s turn to flush. “I can’t 
agree. Just because you and I have had 
some small emotional experience, is that 
a reason for us to throw stones at each 
other when we meet on the street? Is 
that a reason why we shouldn’t be 
friends?” 

“T’ve been told that a man and a woman 
can never be friends—especially when the 
woman is like you.” 

She shrugged. ‘I believe you said you 
were thoroughly cured.” 

“IT am.” He nodded grimly and 
touched his breast pocket. ‘‘I’m carrying 
my diploma, and it’s signed by you.” 

“Fair enough!” She smiled and held 
out her hand. ‘‘The chapter is closed, but 
we might add an author’s note.” 

He pondered. “A postscript, I suppose 
you mean.” 

“Exactly!’’ She was pleased. ‘‘When 
you stop to think of it, this is all a post- 
script. I’m living in Postscript, it’s the 
postscript to the summer, and ——”’ 

“And bad luck always comes in threes!”’ 
He laughed at last. ‘‘ Well, I’ll go into a 
huddle and think it over.” 

George came to Postscript the next 
day, and Hillary smiled at him in greet- 
ing. “I see you’ve thought it over.” 

He nodded somberly. “I’ve come for 
two reasons: I’ve come to prove to my- 
self the thoroughness of my cure, and I’ve 
come for purposes of observation.”’ 


N THE beginning it was rather difficult. 
It was hard to establish an entirely new 
relationship, when everything about them 


the living room in the early evening the 
place was changed. The curtains Were 
down, the rugs were rolled into one cor. 
ner, and there was a large wardrobe trunk 
standing open beside the fireplace. He 
did not seem to notice. His face wag 
drawn as he walked over to Hillary, anq 
he blurted his words. 

“T’ve a feather for your cap.” 

She looked at him. “What do yoy 
mean?” 

He laughed with some bitterness, “| 
mean I’m going away!”’ 

Hillary was very quiet. ‘“‘Why is that 
a feather for my cap?” 

He turned and seated himself in a chair. 
“It’s a feather for your cap,” he said 
slowly, studying the tips of his fingers, 
“because in spite of the fact that you don't 
care a darn about me, in spite of the fact 
that I know you to be shallow and super. 
ficial and entirely without heart—in spite 
of all those things I love you still.” 

He looked up at her: “Isn’t that a 
feather for your cap?” 


 & prmieets eyes widened and her hand 
came up to her throat. “Yes,” she 
admitted gently at last, ‘‘that’s a feather 
for my cap.” 

He started to rise. ‘‘Well ——” 

“Wait!’’ She ran to the desk and re- 
turned with an envelope, which she thrust 
into his hand. ‘Read this,”’ she de- 
manded, her eyes bright. ‘Read it all 
the way through!” 

George ripped open the envelope and 
began to read. There was a bold “P. §.” 
instead of a salutation at the top of the 


sheet. Hillary explained it beneath. 

“TI am not beginning this,” she had 
written between parentheses, “in the 
usual manner, because this isn’t usual. It 
is the postscript I should have added to 
the only note I have ever written you.” 

The words she should have added were 
very brief. ‘“‘When you lied about forget- 
ting to mail mother’s letter you proved to 
me that you were not the sort of man I 
want to marry. You proved it beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. The only trouble is 
that ——” 

He flipped over the page, and the rest 
of the sentence leaped out at him. ““——in 
spite of everything,” the rest of the sen- 
tence said, ‘‘I seem to love you, just the 
same.” 

George struggled to his feet. “Hillary,” 
he choked, “Hillary ——” 

As soon as she was permitted Hillary 
insisted upon explaining. She told him 
all about her policy and about her Quo- 
tation. She pointed out what the affair 
of the letter had meant to her. George 
was troubled. ‘About that letter —— 
he began slowly. 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION. 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


was a vivid reminder of the old one. The 
living room in Postscript was the same, 
the whole environment was the same, 
there was even the same salt tang in the 
morning breeze. Only the people were 
different. 

George was coldly polite. There were 
times, it is true, when Hillary found him 
regarding her with a strange, unbelieving 
light in his eyes, but it always vanished, 
leaving calm hostility. 

The people, undoubtedly, were very 
different. 

They. took refuge in action. They 
picked beach plums, they gathered scal- 
lops, they rode over to watch the cran- 
berry pickers at work. George took down 
his shotgun, and they walked far out on 
the point in search of shore birds. There 
were no birds, but the beach and the sea 
were there, and the hours passed quickly. 

That evening George remembered the 
red book. He walked over to the shelf 
and pulled the book an inch or two from 
its place. ‘‘Would you like me to read to 
you? We haven’t finished this, you 
know.” 

Hillary drew a little breath. ‘If you GHE put her hand over his mouth. 
don’t mind,” she said slowly, “‘I’d rather “Please don’t say anything about it, 
you didn’t.” she begged earnestly. ‘I realize now that 

They went for a drive instead. It wasa___I’d love youif you were a forger and a mur- 
moonlight night, clear and cool, and the derer; so it doesn’t matter.”” She patted 
winding road led them down the hill and his hand and changed the subject. “I’m 
across the wooden bridge at the inlet. going out to talk with Mary for a minute 
The loose boards rumbled hollowly under now, and then I want you to read to me— 
the heavy wheels and were silent again. our book. I couldn’t stand it day before 
A sharp, twisting turn took them up to yesterday, but tonight things are differ- 
the top of a little knoll, and beyond was ent.” 
the sea. The red book was lying open on the 

Hillary touched his arm. davenport when she returned, and George 
was standing with his back to the fire. 
There was a strange expression on his 
face, and in one hand behind him he held 
Mrs. Wells’ letter. He looked down at 
Hillary uncertainly. ‘About that let- 
ter ——” he ventured slowly. 

“Please!” She was almost tearful. 
“Won’t you. let me have my tiny little 
sacrifice? I—I glory in it.” 

George hesitated for a long moment, 
then dropped the letter carefully and sut- 
reptitiously on the hot coals behind him. 
“Yes,” he nodded gently, “I will. 

Hillary sighed happily and came = 
close. “Do you know, dear,” she ad- 
mitted confidentially, “ here's something 
I like about—postscripts!” 

George nodded again and tipped back 
her chin. “N. B.,” he whispered softly, 
and kissed her. 


eat 


* This flooring is obtainable in either 
Short Leaf Southern Pine or Long 
Leaf Southern Pine. Both are equal- 
ly beautiful in finish, grain and tex- 
ture. For floors subject to unusual 
wear, the Long Leaf species has an 
added quality of extreme strength 
and durability. 
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Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet ‘‘Beauty Plus Service 
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Money Earned Like This 


“MY work has provided the ‘mar- 

malade’ for the more substantial 
“bread and butter’ furnished by the 
good man o’° the home,” says Mrs. 
Eleanor R. Williams. “Music les- 
sons for the children, gifts, books for 
our library, vacations. For more 
than 20 years these and many other 
extras have all been paid for out of 
my profits as your subscription rep- 
resentative.” 


Enabled Mrs.Williams 
to Add to Her Savings; 
Pay for Music Lessons, 
Vacations; Buy Gifts. 





You Can Earn Too! 


Like Mrs. Williams, you, too, can 
make your odd moments of spare time 
pay you worthwhile profits—and in 
an easy, pleasant way. No previous 
experience is necessary. You can earn 
right in your own neighborhood— 
from your own home, if you wish. 

Surely you'll want to know more 
about this extra-money opportunity. 


So just write for details. **Stop."’ 











GRAY waste of water stretched away 
before them to a dim horizon, its slate- 
like surface broken by an occasional smear 
la of white. The moon floated low in the sky, 


and from beneath it, widening as it came, 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ran a brilliant silver pathway across the 
730 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. waves. Hillary sighed. “It is beautiful,” 
Tell me more about your offer. 


Here’s Your Coupon 





she said slowly. “Beautiful.” 

There was no answer, and at length she 
turned to him. He was staring at her. 
“It doesn’t seem possible,”’ he said with a 
wondering shake of the head. “It doesn’t 
seem possible at all.’ 

Hillary knew he was not referring to 
the moon. She turned away. “It doesn’t 
seem possible,’’ she agreed at last in a low, 
tired voice, “but I’m afraid it’s very true.” 

They did not see each other all the 
next day, and when George walked into 





of West Virginia often 
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They’re more than neat—they’re smart—Note the new Fall handbags—the 
jaunty little purses, the roomy pocketbooks, the slim, chic underarm bags. 
Note, too, they are equipped with convenient Talon Slide-Fasteners. This 
modern fastening device is rapidly replacing buttons—snaps, ties and laces 
—straps and buckles. It slides over easily and slides back just as easily. 


Just a gentle pull to open wide or close snug tight. 
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Fashion plus convenience in the original Talon Slide- 


Fasteners— You see it on fine luggage arriving at the fashionable resorts. 
You see it in smart shops—on leggings, riding boots, household equipment 
of all kinds. Countless items of apparel and accessories are fitted with 
neat, attractive Talon Slide-Fasteners! Before you buy, be sure to ask “Can 
I get that fitted with Talon Slide-Fasteners?” Then, to make certain that you 
get the Talon—the original slide-fastener that always works, never rusts, 
launders perfectly—look for “Talon” or “Hookless” on the slider-pull. 


Write us, the original manufacturers, for names of companies making Talon-fitted articles 


HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY, MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
CHICAGO: 14 East Jackson Blvd. NEW YORK CITY: 393 Seventh Ave. 





SLIDE FASTENER... 


© 1928 Hookless Fastener Co. 


Wardrobe bag, suitcase, children’s leggings, and slippers and case 
ing the application of theneat, attractive Talon Slide-Fasteners. 
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' A Fascinating New Way | 
To Make Money 
Through The Arts. 
7A) 


free of extra cost 


Our amazing new plan tells how you can get 
every one of the. beautiful giftwares illus- 
trated here with all instructions for decorat- 
ing. Mail coupon for Free Book and Offer. 


- W Here’s a wonderful way to get it. Our 
' ant Some beautifully illustrated book tells how. 
Money? 


It tells all about our new methods of 

art decoration, art treatment, and how 
anybody can learn without previous experience. It tells 
how you can get the full assortment of giftwares and 
objets d’art shown on this page without one cent of extra 
cost, how we start you with this assortment and set you 
up in business. Contains page after page of color illustra- 
tions of what you can make and sell. You can make good 
money and this book is ~ ~ 


FREE Our system is amazingly easy to learn and the 
profits are larger than in almost any other busi- 
ness. You can produce beautiful objects almost fromthe start. 
Best of all you don’t have to know how to draw, for we show 
you the famous ‘‘3-Step Method”. Begin making money 
now! All supplies are sent by us with instructions and 
many have made from $10 to $25 a week. Many society 
women do this work for their own amusement. But either 
way—pleasure or profit—it’s the most delightful home 
work you can imagine. Don’t miss this opportunity to 
get all these giftwares free of extra charge. Send now for 
your copy of this valuable book. It’s FREE. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 42-P ) 
Adrian, Mich. Pe asd 
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The Make-Up Tree 


(Continued from Page 27) 


doing, and fifteen years was nothing at 
all, and she was sick and tired of poverty, 
and her future would be far safer in the 
kind and generous hands of a man of 
mature years than in the arms of a hot- 
headed, unreasonable, selfish, domineer- 
ing boy. 

Married two days before the game, they 
started East next morning. 

Melford was furious at his sisters for 
being furious at him. He never wrote to 
them, and he cut them off without a penny 
in his precise will. He was that sort of per- 
son, Juana had discovered at once. She 
had never been able to understand why 
he had married her—the call of her youth 
to his youngish middle age perhaps; Peg’s 
playing him up for a lavish admixture of 
Santa Claus and King Midas and fairy 
god-uncle; football weather, enchantment 
in the air; her own dazzled turning to 
him after the hurt of Arch. 

Well, if she had repented at leisure she 
had at least done it decently and pri- 
vately. She had made Melford Gates a 
very satisfactory wife. Melford was good 
to her. 


down. at him, the mad mob between 
them—the beloved red head, the slim ang 
vital youngness of him —— She was 
suddenly racked and shaken by tiie long- 
ing to lean over and call his name and 
catch his eye and then to speed away to 
the Make-Up Tree and wait his certain 
coming. She heard the words of his clear 
and stirring speech, but they did sot say 
to her what they said to the team and 
the trainers and the coach and the student 
body. They were translated, as they left 
his lips, into a message for herself. — 

“T am the same,” she seemed to hear 
him say. “Are you? I am the same at 
thirty-one as twenty-two. I have played 
the game; I have run the race and passed 
on an unquenched torch. I could come 
clean to the Make-Up Tree. Could you?” 














HEN the rally was over, her hat 

pulled low, her chin deep in the great 
fur collar of her coat, she slipped out, skirt- 
ing the surging mob about the bonfire, and 
ran to her waiting car. She was outside the 
circle and beyond the pale. Her elation was 
gone, her confidence. She stepped wearily 
into the machine, and the exceptionally 
trustworthy chauffeur recommended by 
the Ormsby Arms was backing and turn- 
ing with a silent shifting of gears. 

What must she do that she hadn’t al- 
ready done? Why did she feel so shabbily 
unfit to go to the little madrofia tree in the 
hollow just off the road? She had done 
her decent best; she had made Melford 
Gates a faithful wife and a respectful 
widow; she hadn’t whined. 

Why wasn’t she ready, after the endless 
year of penitential waiting, to go to the 
Make-Up Tree? 

It was halfway back to San Francisco, 
in the darkest stretch of road, that the 
answer came to her, just as she was brac- 
ing her narrow feet in their lizard-skin 
pumps against the foot rest, shivering in 
the cloak for which she had paid the equiv- 
alent of a whole year’s dress allowance for 
Mrs. Melford Gates, impatiently pulling 
off the tight little hat which had cost her 
more than she had ever paid for a suit 
before. 

It came quickly, clearly, recklessly. She 
made a smothered sound of elation, so 
that the driver took his foot off the ac- 
celerator and said ‘Yes, madam?”— 
thinking she had spoken to him. 

“Nothing,” she said. ‘Only, can’t we 
go faster? I’m in a great hurry to get 
back!” 

Going up in the red-plush cage she 
asked the elevator man if he knew of a good 
lawyer, a very prompt lawyer, to whom 
she could telephone at that hour 

He hadn’t a name by him at the mo- 


UANA engaged a car and a driver and 

had herself driven down to the rally on 
Thursday night. She had pretended to 
herself that she would not go, that she 
would wait for the game; but it had been 
a settled thing from the moment Skin 
Ralston’s mother told her he would be 
there. 

Arch would be there, and she would see 
him, sitting high and hidden in her gallery 
seat. She would see unseen, this first 
time; not even to Peg would she an- 
nounce herself. Just to see them all, with- 
out having them see her, would be all she 
could bear to begin with! 

But if they did discover her, then or at 
the game on Saturday, she told herself, 
her chin lifting a little, they would see a 
Juana with whom the calendar had dealt 
tenderly, on whom the facts of wifehood, 
widowhood and wealth sat with grace and 
dignity. 

She had a frank delight in spending 
money, now that it was wholly hers to 
spend. During her husband’s lifetime 
they had lived well and comfortably, but 
there was never a gay and lavish expendi- 
ture. Furniture, drapes, clothing, every- 
thing was chosen with due regard for 
economy and durability. 

She climbed to a balcony seat and made 
herself as small and unobtrusive as pos- 
sible—to outward seeming a smartly 
dressed young woman quietly intent on 
the rally; in reality a passionate pilgrim 
coming back on bleeding knees to the 
shrine of youth. 
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**T’ve Made as Much as 
*1.50 in a Single Hour. 


I’'d Advise Anyone Wanting 
Extra Money To Take Up This 


Easy Spare-Time Work’. 


of subscribing and explain that you are our 


an | 


C fror THE LAST FIFTEEN YEARS 
Mrs. L. B. Robertson of Canada has 


been earning extra dollars with which 
to buy the many little extras every 
woman wants. Just what kind of work 
is it that she recommends so heartily? 


A Dignified Position 


In your community you surely know a good 
many people who read The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post, or The 
Country Gentleman. These people will be glad 
to have you save them trouble by handling 
their subscriptions. We'll pay you liberally 
for forwarding such orders. 


Then, there are still more pone who 
would read one or more of these publications 


if you call their attention to the advantages 


authorized representative. How your profits 
mount up! 

Everything you need to represent us is 
sent you absolutely without cost. You do 
not invest a single penny of your own, nor 
do you need a bit of experience. We tell you 
just what to do and say--you work when it 
best suits your convenience—morning, after- 
noon, or evening. 


$1.50 an Hour 


You'd be surprised to know how many of 
our representatives, like Mrs. Robertson, are 
making up to $1.50 or more an hour. You'll 
be delighted to find how easily you can make 
this money for yourself. The details of our 
plan are most interesting. And they're 
yours, entirely without bldicetian. if you 
but send the coupon below. 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
732 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Please tell me more about your money-making plan. 











T WAS all blessedly true to her memory 

of it—the closely packed throng, the 
mounting excitement, the team filing in 
with the selfsame look of the teams of her 
day, the crowd on its feet, shouting, 
screaming, thrilling, her own voice lifted 
again for the first time in all the sedate 
years, her blood pounding in rhythm. 

There were brief, choky little speeches 
which meant more than floods of suave 
oratory, a few close-clipped words from the 
coach, packed with warning, grudging of 
praise; all a prologue, merely, to a tall 
figure with a red head stepping forward 
and a thunder of applause which made the 
building vibrate—‘‘ Donovan! Red Dono- 
van!”’—and a coed’s shrill bon mot, “‘Stan- 
ford Red! Forever and forever, Stanford 
Red!” 

The crowd caught it up joyously, the 
band crashed into the tune, and they stood 
swaying, stamping, thundering the best- 
loved song of her day: 


“With might and main sing this refrain, 
Forever and forever Stanford Red!”’ 


After exile, after the years that the lo- | 


custs had eaten, to stand there, looking 


ment, but at the desk, in the morning, the 





clerk would be certain —— : 

“Yes, thanks,” said Juana. “ That will 
do. But I have an important !etter to 
write, and it must be mailed tonight, 
special delivery. I’ll have it done in ten 
minutes.” She ran down the hall ‘o Room 
535; the elevator man was amazed and a 
little alarmed to hear her singing, as she 
slipped her key in the door, “I’m a ram- 
bling rake of poverty.” 


IG-GAME weather. Gay, good- 

natured crowds, blazes of rec, smart 
splashes of blue and gold. Juan, going 
down alone by train from San | rancisco 
to Palo Alto, walking slowly, more slowly 
toward the Quadrangle, ran into leg s out- 
stretched arms—a prettier, plumper Peg, 
wet-eyed with genuine feeling. 

“Juana, you darling! You marvelous 
thing! You haven’t changed a particle, 
except to be lovelier!” ‘ 

“Juana Leigh!” cried another beside 
them. ‘By gad, it’s great to see you, 
Juana!” The jostling, greeting crowd on 
the Row, in the fraternity house: “Hello, 


(Continued on Page 250) 
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A FAMOUS CHEF ON FIFTH AVENUE AND 
A LEADING HOSTESS* IN DES MOINES 


describe their favorite dishes 


The sincerity of her hospitality has made the 
American hostess famous. Of course she insists 
upon the best ingredients in her cookery. So 


many successful hostesses use Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine ! 



























Knox Gelatine. 











You may be amazed to learn that it does 
not take a chef's. skill to concoct the delicious 
bavarians, charlottes or fruited gelatines you 
may have eaten at some smart restaurant, or at 
some hospitable friend’s table. 




















Simply! Quickly! Economically! 








Such desserts and even jellied soups and salads 
and aspics you can prepare simply, quickly; 























The Chef’s Own Bavaroise 


as made by Eugene Thomann, chef of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. 


1 level tablespoonful 4 tablespoonfuls sugar 
Knox Sparkling Few grains salt 




























Gelatine \ pint cream 
4 whole eggs 5 or 6 drops vanilla 











Beat the eggs, sugar, salt and vanilla over boiling water 
until hot; remove from fire and continue beating until 
cold. Soak gelatine in 4 cup cold water five to ten min- 
utes, dissolve in 3 cup boiling water, and cool. Beat 
whipped cream into egg mixture, add dissolved gelatine 
and turn into wet molds. Set on ice until stiff and ready 
to serve. (This will serve six people generously.) 

(2 eggs may be used instead of 4. Separate eggs, fold in 
stiffly Teas whites before turning out. Serve with berries, 
fresh or canned fruit, or whipped cream.) 


A Fruit Salad 


may be served as an appetizer on lettuce with a salad dress- 
ing, or as a dessert with a custard sauce or whipped cream. 
To serve six, take 


1 level tablespoonful % cup cold water 
Knox Sparkling 1 cup boiling water 
























































































Gelatine 3@ cup sugar 
Y{ cup lemon juice ¥ teaspoonful salt 








Soak the gelatine in cold water about five minutes and 
dissolve in foiling water. Add sugar and stir until dis- 
solved. Then add lemon juice and salt. Let jelly thicken 
and then stir prepared fruit through it. Turn into wet 
molds or cups, or into a shallow pan for slicing. This may 
be made of fresh or canned fruit or vegetables. If canned 
fruit is used, the fruit syrup may be substituted for part of 
the boiling water, which will permit the use of less sugar. 



































made of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


ERHAPS you have had the supremely good fortune to lunch at 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York on a day when the chef had made his own and very 
special Vanilla Bavaroise. You enjoyed a dessert mysteriously simple, made of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine, eggs, sugar and vanilla. Eugene Thomann, for twenty-seven years 
chef at the Waldorf, describes this favorite recipe for the benefit of all good cooks. 

And it is just possible that, on some happy occasion, you have been entertained by the 
well-known Des Moines hostess, who also describes how she serves fruit salad made with 


yes, and economically, by using Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine. . .. For example, it takes about twelve 
minutes to make the fruit salad illustrated. This 
serves six people generously—and you still have 
enough gelatine left in the box for three more 
delicious desserts or salads. It is easy to combine 
meats and vegetables in aspics and salads. You 
can make desserts or salads by using fruit juices, 
fresh or canned fruit or vegetables that might 
otherwise be wasted. Your family and your 
guests will pronounce such dishes marvelous. 


Let the children eat all they want of the 
Vanilla Bavaroise dessert. Everything in it is 
exceedingly nourishing and healthful 


You get your money’s worth when you bu 
Knox Gelatine! Each package contains enoug 
gelatine for four desserts or salads of six serv- 
ings each at the cost of only 25c a package. And 
send today for your copy of the valuable new 
Knox recipe book (free). Address Charles B. 
Knox Gelatine Co., Johnstown, N. Y. 


* Out of deference to this lady, we do not use her name. 
It is recorded at Johnstown. 


*Every recipe is thoroughly tested and proved practical 
in Mrs. Knox’s kitchen. 





Mrs. Knox 

Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co. 
113 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, New York 


Please send me a copy of 
your new recipe book. 





My name is 





My address is_ 





My grocer’s name is_ 


















FINE BLANKETS 


whose loveliness endures 


ow 


The label sewed on every pair of St. Marys 
Blankets is a pledge that they embody the 
best traditions of blanket making, faithfully 
followed for generations in that picturesque 
town, St. Marys, Ohio, where the St. Marys 
blanket mill has been a chief industry for 
over three-quarters of a century. You can 
be sure that your St. Marys Blankets will 
retain their lovely quality through years of 
service, and you can select from brilliant 
colorings in plaids, solid colors and the two- 
tone reversible blankets—something abso- 
lutely new and different. Dealer’s name and 
booklet on the care of blankets sent on request. 


For Your Dressing Gable 


A miniature St. Marys Blanket, sexe 
satin-bound, in a beautiful pastel YE 
shade, sent for 25 cents to cover pack- KAR 
ing and mailing. Useful as a pad for CRA 
your dressing table . . . for lamp, ayy 
vanity, powder jar, perfumizer, etc. 


The St. Marys Woolen Manufac- 
turing Company, St. Marys, Ohio 






wh 


St Marus 


BLANKETS 








LAVENDER SACHETS 
— four in a row 


520— Daintiest sa- 
chets filled with lav- 
ender flowers. To be 
laid among your linens 
to leave a subtle fra- 
grance there. Card 
| “Have you known a 
| garden where lavender 
grew?” Postpaid 75¢ 


64-Page Gift Catalog FREE 


9 £ i 
Pohlsons xen 
Department 21 Pawtucket, R. I. - 


























MILLS 
TOWELING 


1S WONDERFUL 
For Bibs 


-  — Pee ead re r 








neh & 4 (ie 51010) -Odarts 


EVERYTHING to outfit infants 

and children (up to 10 years). Toys “ 
and furniture. Prices very low. . J 
Money back if not satisfied. Style = ee 
Book sent FREE. Write TODAY. 


fanefryantsewnNew York 

















UNUSUAL DESIGNS BY LEADING ARTISTS 


23 Charming Christmas cards 86 Sec! Xmas cards and 

with envelopes to$] 00 folders, envelopes $3.00 
match. All different. * 4° to match. All different. 

ff Such cards should sell for 10 cents each and up when colored. Many 

L-# are earning extra Christmas money Leen, ba Send for assortment 

now. Canterbury Art Guild,739 Boylston St.,Suite8, Boston, Mass. 

- An international organization of artists and craftsmen. 

Catalogue showing many designs on request. 
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Juana Leigh—I mean, Mrs. Gates, isn’t 
it? But you don’t look a day older!” 

But of course Arch wouldn’t be there. 
She hadn’t come with the faintest hope— 
or fear—of finding Arch Donovan in the 
fraternity house. He was always with the 
team at this hour. 

He was there, handing coffee to some- 
one’s mother, bending his high red head 
to listen to a little old woman’s contention 
that football was really a dreadfully dan- 
gerous game. 

Juana, tingling in every nerve, turned 
to talk to Tubby Trevor. Tubby had 
been a very sincere beer drinker in the old 
days, and now it appeared that he had 
transferred his allegiance to stronger 
waters. He wanted urgently to kiss her. 

Old scenes, old voices, old faces; the 
ancient fires of fellowship. 

They found her shockingly ignorant of 
their Social Register. “‘ Juana, you didn’t 
know I married Bill? I thought Peg kept 
you posted. Well, just wait till you see 
Bill Second! When can you come? To- 
morrow?” 


Fee Laura, the lovely slim thing, had 
married Jerry after all. “‘ Juana Leigh! 
You lamb! Home for good? We're 
throwing a party after the game, and of 
course you must come—mustn’t she, 
Jerry? We'll even wake up the twins for 
you. Nurse will give notice; but then, she 
does that regularly. Yes, Tom and Jerry! 
Don’t you love it?” 

And presently, with clumsy kindness of 
intent, someone was saying ‘‘ Juana, have 
you seen Arch? He’s here somewhere, or 
he was. Hi, there, Red! Old friend of 
yours! Here’s Juana Leigh!” 

Thus jauntily, part of the gay and heed- 
less business of greeting and reunion, the 
moment she had visualized for nine years 
was upon her. It was hardly a moment; 
seconds, really. They had said each 
other’s name, their eyes had met, and he 
had moved away again—coffee for some- 
body else’s mother—and Peggy was closing 
in on her, blocking gazes, loyal, protective. 
‘‘Poor lamb!” she whispered. ‘‘ Want to 
make a get-away? Mother and dad are 
just starting—they’d adore to have you 
drive down with them! Dad, wait for 
Juana!” 

She went out with her to the machine 
and came back to find a buzzing group. 
“Well, it ought to bowl her over, seeing 
old Red!”’ someone said hotly. ‘‘The way 
she chucked him for that overstuffed col- 
lar ad! Scuse, Peg—he was your uncle 
but not your fault!’ ‘‘I’ll say she had her 
nerve to come barging in here, looking like 
the cat that ate the canary.” ‘Yeh, 
tucked the old man up for the long sleep, 
picked up his wallet and came shopping 
for Red!’”’ ‘‘ Well, she’s all wet, as far as 
I’m concerned. Hope he slaps her down.” 

“Now, listen,” objected Tubby Trevor 
warmly. “She can have me any time she 
gives me a ring. Sweet, peace-lovin’ 
girl—Red used to scrap something griev- 
ous. I don’t blame her for ——” 


““T TUSH, all of you!” Peg was impera- 

tive. ‘ Wait till I tell you what she’s 
done. You know my old aunts—Uncle 
Melford’s half sisters, who were so perfectly 
poisonous about the marriage? And said 
the most abominable things about Juana? 
Well, he never wrote them a line again as 
long as he lived, and he didn’t leave them 
a penny. What do you suppose Juana’s 
done? Turned the whole estate over to 
them. Just kept a decent living income for 
herself and given them everything else. 
The poor old things are almost out of their 
minds with joy. What have you got to 
say now?” She held up her hand, two 
fingers crossed. “But listen—I choose to 


‘ tell Arch!” 


. Juana had bought her ticket through 
the good offices of the Ormsby Arms, so 
she sat alone in a sea of strangers—cheer- 
ful, detached people who had come because 
it was the thing to do. 

Two voices behind her which were 
comfortingly full of old-time knowledge. 





“There’s Arch Donovan! On the side- 
line, talking to the coach. Old Red! Gee, 
he’s one good egg! Greatest halfback 
Stanford ever had.” 

“Yeh, and as loyal to Stanford as they 
make ’em. Know what that bird does?” 

“No; what?” 

“Well, besides coming back every year 
and putting dynamite in the squad, he 
runs a sort of private scholarship effect — 
not that he’s got very much, at that. But 
he digs up likely kids who can’t make the 
grade financially and helps ’em through. 
Has the good but dumb ones tutored up. 
Some class to that, what? Hot ziggoty! 
We won the toss!” 


ITTING aloof from the old clan in her 

white jersey and her cardinal scarf, the 
big game took Juana again to its panting 
heart. It was a good game, almost a great 
game—close, clean, dramatic. Skin Ral- 
ston was down for a distressingly long 
moment, and Juana thought with warm 
tenderness of the gallant mother with the 
smart gray bob somewhere in the bleach- 
ers. She followed every play alertly, in- 
telligently, sprang to her feet and sat down 
again, tore off her scarf and waved it, 
shouted and sang. 

But all the while there was the feeling 
that this was only the glorious prelude, 
the splendid crashing overture to the mo- 
ment when she would go to the Make-Up 
Tree and wait for Arch. 

She could come clean to the Make-Up 
Tree now. Sitting there in her thirty- 
dollar suit and her eight-dollar hat, she 
felt light and free and confident and gay. 

It was Stanford’s victory—13 to 7— 
at the close of the game. Juana was ex- 
ultant but unsurprised. Of course they 
would win today; it was part of the per- 
fect and flawless pattern. She stood look- 
ing blissfully down at the field while the 
victors serpentined, throwing their caps 
over the goal posts, and the band boomed 
brassy triumph. 

If only she had dared to look a little 
longer at Arch! Butno; that wasn’t their 
moment, there in the clamorous fraternity 
house, among casual greetings of people 
who didn’t really care. Their moment was 
coming—surely, gloriously. 

The men behind her were talking again. 
“Did you see old Red run out and hug 
young Phillips? Let’s see, Red married— 
who was it?” 

Juana, listening, lifted her chin in proud 
and happy scorn. “Oh, he never married, 
old Red,” the easy, pleasant voice would 
say. ‘‘I’ve heard there was a girl here at 
college ——”’ 


UT instead: ‘‘Nobody we knew,’’ the 


other man answered. ‘‘Wyoming girl. 
Bessie the Beautiful Cattle Queen, I sup- 
pose. Well, I’ll bet she’s a good scout at 
a Ought to be. It’s sure coming to 
im: 

The Stanford rooters, massed beneath 
the California section, were singing their 
hymn, and hurriers for trains stood still, 
and men snatched off their hats. Juana 
found herself shivering. She had left her 
cloak at the fraternity house; it didn’t 
matter. 

She began to move slowly down among 
the massed and genially pushing crowd. 
“Hail, Stanford, Hail’’—yes; and fare- 
well! She didn’t believe she would ever 
see it again. Where would she live? She 
didn’t care. Perhaps if ever she got over 
being numb and dazed she could-be house 
mother for some club or sorority and try 
to do something for girls—to keep the 
pitiful young fools from shipwreck. 

It took her a long while to walk back to 
the house for her wrap. She didn’t want 
it particularly, but she was drearily cold, 
and there was no point in getting a chill. 

The fraternity house was utterly de- 
serted. People had rushed away to their 
trains and their cars, and the old clan 
was on its way to Laura’s and Jerry’s 
party. A Japanese house boy found 
Juana’s cloak and delivered it to her with 
a stage bow from the hips. 


(Continued on Page 253) 
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Kitchen 
Bouquet 


Adds to the 
Simplest stew 
a smackin 

good flavor 









Va *~) 

f =~ > A trial will convince you it is 
ff ‘are P\ the best polish you ever used 
dn Ve +\ for silver, nickel plated bath 
MET b4| or auto fixtures, cut glass, 
ME ALG LAS. mirrors, windows, etc. Easy 
ej to use—paste form—no 
{¥ muss. Ask dealer or send 10c 
to cover postage and packing 

trial tin. 


















m “Bountiful 
\ andBetter” 


Famous for its 
sewing qualities 
since 1865. 


LENGTH ANS STRENGTH 
WARRANTED 
Atall popular 


50 Yds. 5S J price stores 


a” Berkshire&Becket 
Silk Co., Elgin, lll. 


Won’t Mar Walls 
Moore 
Push-less Hangers 


THE HANGER WITH THE TWIST 
For heavy pictures, mirrors and 
1 decorations. 

c Pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 
For Mght-ovight pictures use Moore 

ush-Pins. 



















GREATLY IMPROVED : 
bakes and roasts food right over the open flame. 
You can also bake more than one kind of tvod at 
the same time. Saves time and !:bor. 
The amount of fuel saved is amazing. 
Can also be used over an oi! ‘lame. 
No kitchen is complete without one. 
$10 for complete outfit at <cpart- 









ment and hardware stores. . 
If yourdealercannot supply you write 
Master Bake Pot Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 











———— 


Proper regulation of your 
diet is made easy with the aid of 
“Healthful Living”, written by the 
world’s greatest authority. B»scd on 
fifty years’ study of the effect o: diet on 
health at Battle Creek. Describes with 
recipes the foods used in the attle 
Creek Diet System. To keep well or 
to get well everyone needs this book. 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO. 
140—16th Street Battle Creek, Michigan 
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| the Books that Helped. 


a’ 


. x 
‘ % 
& 4 1 


. Make them Famous 
= May Now be Yours: 


HERE you may choose not only the kind of books you most 
enjoy—romance, mystery, adventure—but best-selling 
stories which have also been made into feature movies. As 
movies, they have helped to make famous the stars pictured 
on this page. As stories, they will thrill and delight you. These 
books are just the kind you'll be proud to own, to lend, or to 
give to a friend. Choose any two or all from the list below. 


th ve 
Amen AY phen th j 
BERT BREN ON. browier.. bd 


wee Rea Musson 4 
$ 


H. B. Warner as Sorrell in ; ~ 


the United Artists’ picture. 


Belle Bennett meets some 
Irishfriendsin the William 
Fox production. 


Mary Brian as she ap- 
peared in the Paramount 
picture, Under the Tonto 
Rim. 


VERY one of the 

books pictured and 
listed on this page is 
beautifully bound and 
provided with a gaily 
colored jacket. 


Sorrell and Son, Warwick Deeping 
A soul-stirring’ picture of a sympathetic understanding 
between father and son. 
The Trail of °98, Robert W. Service 
A tremendous drama of greed and lust, of courage and 
daring, in the Alaska gold fields. 
Abie’s Irish Rose, Anne Nichols 
The same laughs and tears, the same romance and 
pathos which have touched audiences all over the world. 
The Valley of the Giants, Peter B. Kyne 
An exhilarating breath of the California Redwoods is 
in every chapter of this sprightly romance. 
Under the Tonto Rim, Zane Grey 
A story poignant with the adventure of pioneer life 
written as only Zane Grey can write it. 
Wings, John Monk Saunders 


A small-town feud with a tragic ending 
over the front-line trenches. 


Milton Sills woos 
Doris Kenyon in the 
First National pic- 
ture. 
Dolores Det Rio 
On the trail 


Mayer 


Mother Machree, Rida Johnson Young ; 
An epic of a mother’s devotion, of smiling Irish eyes 
and aching Irish hearts. 


7th Heaven, Austin Strong 
An idyl of the Paris slums, outstanding as a play and 
as a moving picture. 

Beau Sabreur, P. C. Wren 
In which the survivors of Beau Geste carry on to a 
startling end. 

The Garden of Allah, Robert Hichens 


Oriental intrigue and one man’s daring. 


The Enemy, Channing Pollock 
A forceful, vivid picture of gay Vienna before 1914— 
and after! 


My Best Girl, Kathleen Norris 
A bewitching love idyl. (Did you see Mary Pickford 
in the movie?) 





es i 2 eS —s How to Claim Your Copies 


WOR any two of the books listed on 
this page, send us only two new or 
renewal subscriptions for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal from people outside your 
family who do not live at your home. 
. Collect only $1 each for any address in 
and N eG , the United States or Canada; for for- 
roll in ney Phen mi 48 an ; gi eign addresses, collect $2.50. 

Mount production, & i oy - Mail the full amount you collect 
with your request for the books. You 
need not be a subscriber to qualify, but 
your own subscription cannot be 
counted. We will forward the books at 
once, postage prepaid, to any address* 


Ida Cra ‘mer, 


other than that of one of your sub- 
scribers. 


For three books, secure and send 
three subscriptions; or send five sub- 
scriptions for any siz books. Only 
orders for two or more books will be 
accepted; do not send one subscription 
for one book. 


*On account of imposts, no orders 
can be accepted for books to be 
shipped outside the U. S. and Can- 
ada. And for each book ordered for 
Canada, add 10c to cover duty. 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


710 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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JEAN HERSHOLT 
and 


PHYLLIS HAVER 


BELLE BENNETT 
DON ALVARADO 


SALLY O'NEIL 
G)vom the story by 
DANIEL CARSON GOODMAN 
CAdaptation by 
GERRIT J. LLOYD 
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it true —— YOU CANT LOVE A MAN 


WITHOUT HATING OTHER WOMEN? 


Happily married . . . Years together . . . Safe, secure . . . And yet— 


Every other pretty woman is a menace and a challenge—a battle cry to primitive instincts to 
defend their own. 


What would happen if the threat became reality—for YOU? . . . Some silken creature luring 
your man from a lifetime of devotion? You must fight back—but how? 


So “The Battle of the Sexes” wages world without end. Woman against woman .. . Male ver- 
sus female . . . Man against man for women’s favors. 


Truly it is the Gruelling Passion, dramatically pictured, as never before, by one of the most 
famous of all directors. A presentation that will be the talk of these United States—SOON shown 
in every first class theatre. 


UNITED ARTISTS PICTURE 
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SIMMONS {f 
Cribs & 


. 

Scientifically perfect for a 
baby’s sound healthful sleep : 
. Come to you hygieni- f..* 
cally clean and safe in sealed galt 
cartons, springs included. 
$12.50 to $40. Beautyrest 
Mattress to order. 


semen 













Keeps little spines 
strong and straight 
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New Hair Styles 


with each card of new 


PRIM PINS 


EAFLET of twelve 
new styles of 
dressing bobbed 
and growing hair, 
with every Prim card. Prim 
is the only pin with a double 
crimp. Holds hair more 
firmly in place, waves last 
longer. Absolutely neces- 
sary for a perfect coiffure. 
Satin smooth finish and 
rounded ends protect hair. 
Sold by Dept., Notion, Ten Cent 
Stores, and Beauty Parlors. Shades 
for brunette and blonde, 10 and 25 
cents a card. L. F. Grammes & Sons, 
Inc., RI Pa. 


FOR FOR 
BOBBED - BRS i bal GROWING 
HAIR ei HAIR 
THE BEST PIN 
Ps 4 


* Alice Bradley, famous teacher, shown 
how to make and sell her APPROVED 
Home-Made Candies. Equipment, work 
sheet, formulas, boxes, adv. cards, sell- 

plans—everything provided. Make 
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a "Re isible 


Holds Hair 
firmly in place 











Des after ist Lesson! Quick Profits assured. 
te today for free “Work Sheet” on FUDGE. 


P el School of Hymne Es Economics, 847 E. 58 St., Chicago 








Nation-wide demand for trained women; all depart- 
ments, hotels, clubs, apartment houses; uncrowded 
field; fine living; quick advancement. Our methods 
endorscd by leading hotels everywhere. Write for FREE 
BOOK. : “Your Big Opportunity.” LEWIS HOTEL 





SEARING SCHOOLS, Room BA-597, Washington, D. C. 














Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
shows just how to make and sell 
foods in big demand. How tocater, 
run profitable TEA ROOMS, Motor Inns, 
Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 Ways to Make 

Money, Quick profits assured. Write today 
for illus booklet, “ Cooking for Profit.” It’s FREE. 
hool of Home Economics, 847 E. 58th St., Chicago 













Men or \ n earn $25 to $50 a week at home. All 
os Part time. Fascinating work. Nothing to sell. We 
A vach you at home. Furnish all tools and materials. 

Artcraft 1 Studios. tudios, Ds pt. D-9, 427 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 


CH et O OL Extra dollars and prizes— 
banjo ukes, wrist watches, 

cameras—may easily be 

G | R L S yours. Toearn them in your 


spare time write ed to 


Sa THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNA 
—_ 731 Independence Square, Piniledelchia, Pa. 


a) VOGUE SCHOOLS> | 


Cy DRESS DESIGNING. Frechand Patterns, 

Draping, ‘crag, © Sketching ng, Color, Ideas. 
FASHION D G. Magazines, Covers, 
‘ewspapers, All seb cle op oy oc val placed. 


=a VOGUE SCHOOL, Dept. V. L., 116 S. Michigan, Chicago 
a i BUS j SUNG Menand Women 
SPARE ‘TIME <r to $100 

y Operating 

A cuitem Specialty Candy Factory.” Unlimited oppor- 
dole’, omplete instruction and tools furnished. Only a few 
W. - required to begin. Write for big FREE BOOK--tells how. 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N. J. 


Weddin ng Invitations— Announcements 


100 in script lettering, $3.50 
Write for Samples 


pees’ po dey par en xe 
L, OTT ENGRAVING Co,, 1032 ote via Bt re Philadelphia, 
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She pulled it on and ran down the steps; 
but instead of starting down toward the 
trains and the stages she turned back to- 
ward the hills. Hail and farewell to the 
Make-Up Tree before she went away for- 
ever. 

She stumbled in the dusk, crying softly, 
breathing hard. It was such a little way— 
and it had taken her nine years to come. 
She would stand there just a moment, her 
cheek against the rough bark, her shoulder 


‘against the sturdy trunk, and then she 
‘would walk briskly to Palo Alto and take 


a train for San Francisco and a taxi to 
the Ormsby Arms. The evening would 
pass somehow; and the night, and the 
next day. Beyond that she wouldn’t think. 

The first turn to the left, past the two 
big oaks and the old twisted willow; and 
then —— 

The Make-Up Tree was gone. 

It wasn’t there. There was no possibility 
of doubt about it. She retraced her steps, 
walking. warily in the deepening dusk, 
checked up with frantic care. One oak, 
two oaks, the willow. It was 
gone. So, then, this was journey’s end. ‘No 
surcease, no expiation, no reconciliation. 
No Make-Up Tree. 


HE crooked her arm across her eyes as 

she had not done in twenty years and 
began to cry like an abused, defrauded 
child. 

Before she heard him or saw him his 
arms were about her—the iron-muscled 
young hug which was a happy hurt. “I 
knew you’d be here!”’ he exulted. .“‘I told 
myself you wouldn’t, but I knew! I’ve 
known ever since that first instant today 
at the House. I started out for Jerry’s, 
but I couldn’t go on. I poured Tubby 
into another car and came back.” 

It was true, then, what she had remem- 
bered in exile: Kisses could be like that. 
She must speak and tell him that she 
knew he could never belong to her, but his 
voice went on again: 

“Peg told me what you’ve done! Girl, 
girl, you’ve come clean to the Make-Up 
Tree!’’ He took her face between his hands 
and peered hungrily at her. 

She pressed futile hands against his 
chest. “‘Arch, we mustn’t; I mustn’t let 
you! Your wife ——”’ 

“What?” 

“‘Some men were talking behind me on 
the bleachers. I didn’t know before. Oh, 
I hope she’s fine enough and true enough 
and ——”’ 

He gave a glad shout of laughter. ‘‘Lis- 
ten, goose! That’s Art—my brother; and 
she’s a peach. But I won’t have a wife 
until—I suppose it will be at least tomor- 
row noon before we can manage it. Don’t 
cry, Juana!” 

“The Make-Up Tree is gone!” she 
wailed. 

He drew away for a matter of inches. 
“Yes,”’ he said. I chopped it down.” 

“ Arch!” 


CAME back that same night. I 

waited an hour. Then I came the next 
morning and again in theevening. I don’t 
know how long I waited that time, but 
I had an ax, and when you didn’t come I 
chopped it down.”’ 

She began to cry again. “Our tree! 
It—it’s like murder.” 

“I felt like a murderer.” 

She stood on tiptoe and laid her wet 
cheek against his. 

“But the stump’s still here,”’ he said 
huskily. ‘‘Didn’t you see it? Look!”’ 
He pulled out a flash light; Juana walked 
close to the remnant of the little madrojfia 
tree and knelt down and laid her hands 
on it in brooding tenderness. Then she 
cried out. 

“Oh, Arch, look here!’”’ She snatched 
the light from him and turned it on one 
side of the stump. “It’s a sign for us!” 
Her hand groped for his, found it and 
pulled him down beside her. 

Pushing through the shabby red bark 
was a slim green shoot, glossy and shining 
with new young leaves, slender but strong. 
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room settings. 


Beautiful simplic- 
ity, both in cut and 
design, characterizes 
these Zion Tailored 
Curtains. No. 06513. 


Chicago 


[ n homes of rare good taste 
CURTAINS ~*~» » 
OF BEAUTIFUL LACE 


Windows are made beautiful with delicate laces. Cur- 
tains of lace soften the light—they lend richness to 
They are the decorative touch 
which gives a note of completion to your homes. 
Zion Lace Curtains are ultra-modern, exqui- 
site examples of delicate craftsmanship. Many 
of the designs employ modernistic art effects 
in filet and shadow lace. Every trend of dec- 
oration finds its lovely counterpart. 
Zion Lace Curtains are now exhibited in 
thousands of stores. Send the coupon below 
for a new booklet on window decoration. 


ZION 


LACE CURTAINS 


Mills Owned and Operated by 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY, 
Wholesale © New York 


Gracefully quiet in 
pattern, Zion Cur- 
tain Net No. X7006 
adds a decorative 
touch to any room. 












P. O. Box 800, Chicago, Ill. 


I enclose 1 


Name 


Marshall Field & Company, Wholesale 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
booklet on ston Lace Curtains, ele which 


our 








Address 








City 


State_ 

















You can comple 


elt School Course 
in 2 Years Faas 


two years. Meetsall ening graf rhage ete 
and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other p: 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it Popay. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-753 Drexel Ave. & 58th St.© A. S. 1923 CHICAGO 











WEDDINGS 


100 Engraved beste pe Aaqowncomente 10.50. 
Imitation Eg ne Correct styles a 
Engraved C 


Adelphia Eng.C Ai “ea6 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Quick! Gartside’s Iron 
Rust Soap! Keep it handy! 
Removes ink, rust, fruit stains on 
oe clothes, rugs, marble. Can’t harm 
—- o rics. 











‘Co., 677 Preston St., Phila., Pa. 








ents. $2.00 to $4.00 


time. Write eninal be for particulars and free 











Big Christmas Money Quick 


Make money with Christmas re gory 8 Cards in 
won 


our easily 
rned. Our magnificent p Plata aa contains 21 
high grade hag om a Greeting Cards and Folders, each 


9 envelope. enareving. French water coloring 
sparkling metallic, ef id and silver effects, elling and 
bordering. Se .00, costs you 50c. 


'y sold in spare 
samples 
WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS, 7 Water St., Dept. 71, Boston, Mass. 





Skin Blemishes 


You cannot ‘‘plaster on”’ a 
Poa complexion. Discovering 
this, thousands of women have 
learned to use Resinol Soap in the 
care of their skin. And it has 
marvels. Try it yourself. 


” Resinol 
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L somaines Van PAsetiias C yun 


ZRLARRRAS ARTIST AUTHOR AUTHORITY ON AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES 


in this charming chair has captured 


the true spinit of Pioneer New England 
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CoxwELL 


No. 1520—Moquette back 
and seat in a floral design 
of crimson, orange, laven- 
der and green against a 
rose taupe background. 
Armsand trimmings of deep 
crimson Mohair. Complete 
with stool, 


$107.00 


This Guilford model coxily completes this fireside setting in a Revolutionary farmhouse in Stamford, Conn., where Mr. 


Guild makes his home. 


The framework is solid walnut in a mellow, antique finish, and is upholstered i in a fine, wool 


tapestry of a specially selected design in rich color tones of sienna, blue, tan and rose. Complete with stool, $238.00. 


Lurelle Van Arsdale Guild comes honestly 
by his love for our early native crafisman- 
ship, his ever-so-great-grandmother having 
been the first white child born on Manhat- 
tan Island. In the Guilford Chair depicted 
here, a piece discovered by Mr. Guild in a 
homestead of 17th Century Guilford, Con- 
necticut, has been translated for you with 
vivid accuracy of detail. The original is 
pictured in his book, ‘‘The Geography of 
American Antiques. af 


Look for this name- 
plate on every chair. 





for comfort by trying to | 
make his body fit his chair 








U. &. Pal. hO. 1674846 





Notice how seat and back tilt as 
one to form a comfortable pocket for 
the work-weary body. 


ONG before ‘‘Americana’’ became the watchword of 

good taste, Mr. Guild yielded wholeheartedly to the 

lure of the sturdy simplicity of line, the stately dignity, and 

the honest utilitarianism that characterize the furniture of 
our forefathers. 


And so when we invited him to design a Beautiful Streit 
Slumber Chair in the spirit of early American craftsman- 
ship, he accepted the commission as a labor of love. 


To the task he brought the heart of an artist, the eye 
of an expert antiquarian and collector, and the zealous 
fervor of a patriot. 


The result, as you may see, breathes the very spirit of 
pioneer homesteads... one cannot look upon the Guil- 
ford model without visualizing time-mellowed panelling 


in pine, softly gleaming pewter, and the hospitable hearth- 


stone of an earlier day. 


For the beauty of the Guilford model of the Streit Chair 
is time-tested and approved. . . it was beautiful when colo- 
nial America was young. . . it is beautiful today. . . it will 
be a heritage of beauty for those who follow us. . . at home 
in any interior of any period where good taste is at home. 


The appeal of this truly authentic adaptation is instant 
and universal among those of us whose tastes are in tune 


with the times; but, oddly enough, the designer himself 
was first drawn to the Beautiful Streit Slumber Chair fora 
reason more masculine than artistic. 


For when Mr. Guild first eased his six-feet two-inches 
of husky manhood into the inviting depth of this chair, he 
straightway formed a new conception of comfort! 


In his own words... ““It fairly /udls one . . . it compels 


relaxation . . . it is a benediction on four legs! ”’ 


If we do say it ourselves (and we’re not the only ones 
who do!) there is no other chair like it in all the world— 
none so gloriously good to tired masculine anatomy. 


In case you have a man in the house who is subject to oc« -asional 
after-dinner weariness... who craves comfort. . . made-to-order 
man comfort. . . do make it a point to go to one of the good stores 
in town to see the Guilford model, as well as the many other period 
models of the Beautiful Streit Slumber Chair. You'll find each one 
a masterpiece of design, authentically correct in every deta!. 


Free Slip-covers! To each purchaser of a Beautifu! Streit 
Slumber Chair, we present, with our compliments, a set of slip- 
covers, smartly tailored and in harmonious colors! 


The C. F. Streit Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Since 1871, makers of fine upholstered furniture. 


Send for your copy of this book, which shows 
photographic views of the Beautiful Streit 
Slumber Chair in a variety of tasteful living- 
rooms. 


‘The Beautiful Streit Slumber Chair 
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This afternoon frock 

the newest evening dress in Belding’s Georgette dress of Belding’s Satin 
patterns (Butterick is easy to make and Circé in Pictorial Pat- 
2148) in Belding’s Taf- costs so little! McCall tern 4486 it is sure to 
feta—for only .... Pattern 5315 .. . be smart and cost but 


You can make one of If youmake yourevening 


CGashion Considers Occasions ... 


EELDING DESIGNS SILKS 
FOR THEM ALL 4/7722 


ND now fashion decrees what the woman who makes her own 
clothes long ago learned by experience—that a small ward- 
robe is smarter than a large one. For by choosing her clothes ac- 
cording to occasion she found herself making fewer but infinitely 
smarter ones! It will be she who discovers the new Belding’s Silks 
for fall: Belding’s Taffeta for the début .... Belding’s Crépe Iris for 
business .... Belding’s Costume Satin for street or travel—silks for 
all occasions .... each so fashion-perfect for its occasion as to give 
unlimited chic to even a limited wardrobe! 


BELDINGS SILKS 



































Belding’s Crépe Satin You will feel well repaid 


You cannot buy a finer 





showing both the dull 

and g veg sides is per- | 

fect for this Vogue day- 
Tl). -. 


Crépe Iris. Pictorial 





McCall Pattern 4209 


oe & oe + Fe 
Grape, Iris, of which 3 


for every stitch you take 
in hie caveat irock of TI 


time frock (94 


Pattern 4471. Cost . . 














The Saving of Daddy 


OCTOR: My dear, you have a nice 
D new brother. 

LITTLE GIRL: I’m glad it’s a boy ’cause 
daddy was getting sort of sissified with just 
mother and me around. 
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““AH CERTAINLY WOULD ADMIRE TO HAVE 
THAT DRESS WHEN YOU ALL IS THROUGH 

““WHY, AZADIA, 

YOU COULDN’T POSSIBLY GET LNTO THIS!”’ 


WITH IT, MISS LOU.” 


““BUT, MISS LOU, AH GIVES!” 


Sounds Fishy 


HE undergraduate sardines were out for 
their afternoon swim downstream. 

“What ever happened to Tommy Big- 
fin?’’ asked a prominent student in the sar- 
dine school. 

“T thought you knew,” answered his com- 
panion. ‘“‘He couldn’t seem to make the 
grade. He was always swimming about five 
to ten feet in the rear. He wasn’t alert or 
intelligent. So the usual happened.” 

‘“You mean ——?’’ 

“Yep. He got canned!” 


Out for a Spell 


MITH: How came that librarian to lose 
the job? 
Brown: For posting a sign: ‘‘No reading 
allowed.” 


Hard to See Through This One 


MITH (to BRown, who has just come from 
a symphonic jazz concert): Well, how did 
you find the orchestra? 
BROWN: Paul Whiteman stepped aside 
and there it was. 
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cA Skin Game 


ETIRED SEAL HUNTER: Get- 
ting seal skins in the old days was 
often a hair-raising job. 
FRIEND: It still is. 
RETIRED SEAL HUNTER: What? 
FRIEND: A hare-raising job. 


Here's to Bigger and Better Holes 


ARRY: Jimmy, I has found out 
where th’ holes in doughnuts go. 
JIMMIE: Zat so? 
HARRY: Yes, my daddy says he uses 
’em t’ stuff macaroni. 


The Floorwalker Develops a 
Traffic Gop Complex 


EY, there! You inthe fur benny! 
(Whisiles.) Pullover to that counter 
“there! I gotta few things to say to 
you! . . . Say! What’s the big rush? 
Wasya aimin’ to get somewheres in a 
hurry? Whadya think this is, the bar- 
gain basement? Le’s have a look at 














““NANNIE, DID YOU EVER SEE ANYBODY 
MILK A MAGNESIA ?”’’ 


ya charge account registration, an’ make it 
SUGRAVs 426500. Ame Ss Jest as I 
thought. One of them hick customers that 
loined how to shop down at the General 
Store an’ Pustoffice. Say! Didja know ya 

was in the Big City now? An’ 

right on the corner of Thoity- 








A MODERN PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 
SCULPTOR: “‘OH, DEAR ME, SHE’S COMING TO LIFE” 





FUTURIST 


thoid an’ the Main Stem? I 
spose ya don’t know what them 
red an’ green lights is up there 
for. Well, I'll tell ya. This is 
the big fall shoppin’ season, 
and we don’t want no pikers 
tearin’ aroun’ this store an’ 
makin’ for the cheap perfum- 
ery department, see? Hear- 
after, ya stop at every counter 
an’ take a good look at what’s 
on it, see? . . . Now, I’m 
lettin’ ya down light this time, 
‘see? But if I ever find ya 
tearin’ aroun’ . . Thanks. 
Dart tani 1do. . 3. 
Sure, I never smoke nothin’ 
else but. A’right, cap’n—go 
ahead. . . . Oh, hello, cutie. 
Was ya winkin’ at me? Go 
right ahead, sister. Don’t 
lemme detain ya. . . . Zowie! 
—AL GRAHAM. 


Not So Restful as Bed 


Springs, However 


E: I SPENT an awful lot 
of money at Kelly pool 
this winter. 





Hot Springs? 
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SHE: Did you like it as well as 
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Oh, You Teacher 


pee was still rather new at driving a car 
and a little bit confused in traffic. Com. 
ing to a busy intersection she forgot to sto 

soon enough and shot out into the middle of 
the street. The traffic officer bore down upon 
her with blood in his eyes. “Hey, didn’t yoy 
see me holdup my hand?” he shouted fiercely, 





«Made Yer Work 


OCIAL WORKER: Is your 
husband still among the 
army of the unemployed? 
WOMAN: Yes, ma’am. Joe, 
he’s one of the generals. 


Not Given Away Either 


“Do you sell hooked rugs?”’ 
“Madam! This is a_per- 
fectly honest establishment!”’’ 


eA Post-Office Romance 


Liberty, New York. 
Friendship, Maine. 
Love, Virginia. 
Kissimmee, Florida. 
Ring, Arkansas. 
Church, Iowa. 
Home, Oregon. 
Bliss, Nebraska. 
Boise, Idaho. 











“FTAHE Fayetteville School of 
Fine and Applied Arts’”’ is 
the name given to a new art 
school to be opened here within 
a week by E. C. Aumick. Mr. 
Aumick has been engaged in 
commercial art for some time, 
having had charge of the painting of signs 
on the trash boxes recently placed on the 
sidewalks on the square in big towns and in 
Sauler. —The Fayetteville (Arkansas) Democrat. 





TRUCK DRIVER (after excited lady has jumped back and 
forward several times): “IT’S SWELL, LADY, BUT 
HONEST, I AIN'T TIME TO WATCH YUH PRACTICE” 


The sweet young thing, somewhat con- 
fused, finally gasped out, ‘‘ Yes, I did.” 

“Don’t you know that when I hold my 
hand up it means stop?” 

“No, sir; I’m just a school-teacher,”’ she 
replied in a very timid voice, “and when 
you raised your hand suddenly like 
that I thought maybe you wished to 
leave the room.” 


Not without a certain artistic background. 


Proposal to ‘Raccoons 


HE girl stood under a tree aglow 
Withthesheen ofthe harvest moon. 
And up she gazed through the branches 
low 
At a furry, old, wise raccoon. 
rt ‘Hi, there,” she called, ‘“‘have you got 
\\ some friends : 
To pull off a get-together? 
If so, I suggest for you noble ends 
For the tang of the autumn weather. 


ib 
| “Just all assemble and make a coat, 
A big one—and can you bear it?— 






I'll find me a college boy who’ll dote 
And simply will die to wear it. 
After we’d done sognuch for his sake, 
I’d think it an @wful shame, 
If he didn’t come of through and take 
Us all to a football game.” 
—FaAIRFAX DOWNEY. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


ISS ELEANOR 
MOODY, Miss 
Margaret Olson, Miss 
Elizabeth Gibson, Miss 
Emelly Reynolds, Miss 
Hattie Ware Shepherd, 
C. P. Shook, T. P. Wat- 
kins, Burgin Hawkins, 
Alex Gibson, Charles 
McDavid, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Mason Dillard, 
Jr., will motor to Men- 
tone Springs Thursday 
for an operation for ap- 
pendicities. 
—Alabama Paper. 
Which is operating on 
a large scale. 


You Gan Gnaw 
That Too 
LAwyYEr: Answer the 


question—yes or no! 
WITNESS: Yeah. 





RLY 


“AND IF ANY LETTERS COME FROM A DARK, ELDE 
MAN, THROW THEM IN THE WASTEBASKET 
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The 


Auto mat Cook - 
makes cooking 
a pleasure 


[i you want your gas range to be completely modern today, 
to-morrow and ten years from now, be sure that the one you 
buy comes equipped with the White Handle AutomatiCook which 
regulates the oven heat. For you can’t buy the AutomatiCook 
alone. It is only supplied as part of a new range. 


Wherever you are, the good stove dealers will gladly show you 
a range that has this popular oven heat control. For it is provided 
for your convenience on ninety beautiful, up-to-date ranges—to 
make cooking easier for you » 7 7 to relieve you of kitchen 
drudgery + + + to give you leisure hours you’ve never had before. 
Home economics bureaus and gas companies recommend the 


AutomatiCook enthusiastically. Because it is simple—accurate— 
thoroughly reliable. 





You simply put the food in the oven—roasts, fish, pastries, 
cakes, puddings, even whole meals + + set the White Handle at 
the proper temperature mark, and leave the rest to the Automati- 
Cook. You'll find a revelation in the delicious, tempting, savory 
foods that a heat-controlled oven can produce. 


So when you consider buying a new range, tell the salesman that 
first of all it must have the AutomatiCook. You will have no diffi- 
culty in finding the range you want with 90 from which to choose. 
ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY 
Youngwood. Pa. 


Auto 
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These Ranges are equipped 
with the 
Robertshaw AutomatiCook 






-B MILLER 
ALCAZAR MODEL 
AMHERST MONOGRAM 
APEX MOORES 

MO NEW METHOD 

ARTCRAFT NORMAN 
BAKER OCCIDENTAL 
BANQUET OLIVE 
BARDES ORBON 
BEACH ORIOLE 

/ BEECHWOOD PACIFIC 

4 BENGAL PENINSULAR 

N BUCKS PERFECT 

4 BUCKWALTER PREMIER 

\ CADILLAC PRESCO 

) CALORIC PRIZE 

yj CENTURY PRIZER 

\ CHAMPION QUAD 

N CINDERELLA ALI 

V, UEEN BEE! 

4 CROWN YO 

N DICKSON RE 

RICH 

N ECONOMY ROESCH 
EQUITY ROPER 
ee ROUND OAK 
FAVORITE ST, CLAIR 
FIRE KING SECURITY 
FOSTER SIEGLER 
GLENWOOD = SIMPLEX 


GLOBE STERLING 
GOOD LUCK STEWART 
GOOD WILL SUNRAY 

GRAND SUNSHINE 
HA SUPERIOR 


PPY 
THOUGHT 
MOINROOK = dancers, 





The AutomatiCook Book tells you f ane TINNERMAN 
how and what to cook—Very N IDEAL TOLEDO 
complete — Attractively illustrated. 4 ME es vase 
Send 25c today for your copy! N KNOX WEDGEWOOD 
Vj MAJESTIC WINCROFT 
ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT CO. 4 
Youngwood, ‘Pa. N 


BERTSHAW 
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Pater. 


ive your Home New Beauty 
with these 











fascinating FINCO PAPERS 








it’s So easy y 


T’S new—bewitching—easy—this modern idea in 
Home Decoration. Women everywhere are doing 
it—using Pinco Paper to give youth, charge, color, 


gayety to their homes. 


A wonderfully simple Free Instruction Book 
makes it all clear. Tells you when to use color and 
where—when to use the smart golds and platinums 
—how to panel walls, doors, furniture, closets— 
how to cover books, desk and toilet sets, flower 


pots, Ornamental screens. 
charm thru their wrappings. 


And what papers you have to work with! Costing 
only a fraction as much as the expensive foreign 
papers they surpass, Pinco Papers will not fade or 
smudge or rub off. They permit unusual manipula- 
tion without tearing. Gorgeously embossed, 
smart golds and platinums, rich reds, blues, 





How to give gifts new 








oranges and blacks, delicate orchids, greens and 
pinks, give you colors and shades for every season and purpose. 


See Pinco Papers—learn this new art—in your favorite 


store today. 


Send for Beautiful Home Decorator's 











<n 9s Gh an on Geen Enemy 


PINCO PAPERS, Inc. 
9th and Bailey Sts., Camden, N. J. 


Enclosed please find 6................ for 
which send me postpaid: 


Kceditcand Home Decorator’s Assortment 
eibhsanias Pinco Gift Box 


Address............. 


My dealer’s name and 
Rag BS iso al cuss cai eke eteabicosn codes 





Patricia Perks up 
the House 


with 






Assortment 


If your dealer cannot yet sup- 
ply you, send 50¢ for exquisite 
ome Decorator’s Assortment. 
Six beautiful, full-size sheets, 
together with complete Instruc- 
tion Book. In Canada, 75¢. 


A beautiful Pinco Gift Box 
at $1.00, containing 10 selected 
sheets, will be acceptable to the 
most fastidious and appreciated 


far beyond its price. In Can- 
ada, $1.50. 
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Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the Home JourNAL your renewal should be sent 
promptly to insure receipt of the November issue 
before it is “‘sold out.’’” We cannot begin sub- 
scriptions with back numbers. Subscribers should 
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drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery car- 
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buy the Trowens 
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You don’t need to read her palm or cast her horoscope 
to tell about a housekeeper. . . . If there are flowers 
in the reception-room or living-room, she appreciates 
beauty. If there is tea with special little cakes, she 
understands hospitality. And if she has plenty of fresh 
snowy towels in her bathroom, she delights in the clean- 
liness and order that makea home apleasant place to live. 


Would you like to have visitors go into your bath- 
room and see the towels that are there all the time? 
Cannon towels will always do you credit. Their colors 
never fade*. They are cheerful, prosperous-looking 
towels, always an asset to the appearance of the bath- 
room. And they are so reasonably priced, you can well 
afford to have enough so that there are clean ones for 
every-day use for every member of the family. Further- 
more, with Cannon towels you can have an ample 
supply for emergencies, for unexpected guests, for times 
when the laundry is late. 


In case your personal experience as a housekeeper is 
reckoned only in months, you will be interested to 
know that the most important housekeepers in America, 








Cannon Sea- 
gull turkish 
towel. Borders 
in pink, blue, 
gold, lavender. 
About $1.50. 































Cannon Mar- 
moset turkish 
towel. Borders 
in pink, blue, 
gold, green, lay- 
ender. About 
$1.75. 














HER BATHROOM 














the big hotels, use Cannon towels. They do this because 
Cannon towels are good-looking; because they launder 
beautifully, wear exceedingly well, and are most de- 
cidedly a good buy. In every sense, a fine investment. 


If, however, you have been managing a home for a 
number of years, you are doubtless acquainted with 
the practical merits of Cannon towels and realize that 
their cost is astonishingly low for towels of such evident 
quality. But have you seen the decorative new designs 
that fit in so charmingly with the colorfulness of modern 
bathrooms? And did you know that as well as bath 
towels there are Cannon face towels, hand towels, wash 


cloths, bath mats and bath sheets? 


These are on sale in all good department and dry 
goods stores. Plain white styles and modern designs, 
whales, dolphins, flamingos, seagulls, etc. Also conven- 
tional borders and attractive stripings. Colors in borders 
are green, blue, gold, lavender and pink. Prices from 
25c to $3.50. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, 
New York City. 


*All colors in Cannon towels guaranteed absolutely fast 
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ender gums... 
an unnecessary nuisance! 


Tf your toothbrush ever shows pink : 


turn to \pana and Massage— 


F, some bright morning as you clean your teeth, 
your toothbrush “shows pink,” neither foolishly 
neglect it nor be needlessly alarmed. 


For “pink toothbrush” does not necessarily mean 
that you have pyorrhea. It does not prove that gin- 
givitis has set in. But it does mean that somewhere 
on your gums is a soft and tender spot. And if you 
would avoid far more serious troubles, set about 
right away to correct it. 


7 v7 7 


The greatest enemy of the gums, dentists will tell 
you, is our modern diet of soft and savory foods — 
the things that we eat every day of our lives. 








Back in the days when the human diet was coarser, 
gum troubles bothered few. Vigorous chewing en- 
couraged a good circulation within the gum walls. 
The gums themselves were hard and healthy. But 
in these days of soft food, our gums have become 
flabby and tender. They bleed easily. They invite 
disease and infection. 


Naturally, you can’t change your diet. But you 
can counteract the damage soft foods do your gums. 


Massage your gums—brush them lightly, twice a 
day. Massage stirs’ the circulation, and this flow of 
fresh blood sweeps away impurities, builds up the 
gums to firm and rosy health. 


How Ipana improves the 
effects of massage 
Better still, massage your gums with Ipana Tooth 
Paste. After the regular cleaning of your teeth with 


Ipana, simply squeeze out some more Ipana and 
gently brush your gums. Or if at first your gums 
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are sensitive to the brush, rub them with a little 
Ipana on your finger tips. 


For Ipana’s especial virtue in massage is in its 
content of ziratol—a healing hemostatic widely used 
by dental specialists. And it is this ziratol content that 
enables Ipana to enlarge the effect of massage, to 
tone and stimulate the gums—to make them sound, 
healthy, resistant to disease. 


Make a full-tube trial of Ipana 


The coupon offers you a ten-day tube of Ipana, am- 
ple to demonstrate Ipana’s superb cleaning power, 
its delicious taste. 


But “time is a factor in restoring the gums to 
health. So the better plan is to get a full-sized tube 
of Ipana from your druggist. Use it a full month 
and see how white and brilliant are your tceth— 
how firm and healthy are your gums. 























Modern soft foods deprive the gums of stimu- 
lation and leave them prey to many troubles 








BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. S-108 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed is a two- 
cent stamp to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 











Ipana twice-a-day—your dentist twice-a-year— 
that is the formula for healthy teeth and gums 
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“Foods ‘ . ; 


One of them is Cornep Brer rg | ; 
.... cooked by master chefs 3 KR J 
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A new recipe file case! ‘*What shall we have to 
eat today?”—72 tested recipes. Send 50c in 
stamps: (60c in Canada) with your name and 
address to Mary Hale Martin, Dept. A-11, 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, Chicago. Canadian 
Kitchens, Chatham, Ont., Canada. 


{ “To be certain of fine flavor in each o 
\ these foods ... ask your grocer for Lébby’s 




























0 
R Canned Meats Fruits and Vegetables Pickles and Condiments 
i Corned Beef’ Potted Ham Sliced Pineapple Prunes Pickles— Olives— 
\ Corned Beef Hash Potted Meat Crushed Pineapple Asparagus Sweet Queen 
j Roast Beef} Boneless Chicken Peaches, Pears Spinach Sour Stuffed 
Veal Loaf Chicken alaKing = Apricots Pork & Beans Dill Ripe 
Vienna e Sliced Dried Beef Cherries, Royal Anne — Sweet. Potatoes Sweet Mixed Olive Oil 
Beef St & Chili Con Carne Cherries, Maraschino Sauerkraut Sweet Mustard Catchup 
Oni Mexican Tamales Fruits for Salad Sauerkraut Juice Sliced Sweet Dill Chili Sauce 


; Ra-gon beef stew) Mince Meat Plums, Apples Tomatoes Home Made Style Mustard 
y Meat-yich Spread _ Bouillon Cubes Apple Butter Milk Sweet Cauliflower Chow Chow 
— 

Ay 





Lunch; Tongue Beef Extract Berries Evaporated Milk Salmon Sweet Onions 
Deviled Ham Chop Suey Jellies, Jams Condensed Milk Red Alaska Salmon Sweet Relish 
: (Partial List) 
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uper Suds... 


gives new whiteness to clothes 
Beads of soap save one rinsing -- gel clothes whtter 





A bead soap wash leaves ginghams, house dresses and shirts fresh, clean, sharp colored. White things, too, are soft and sweet as clover. 


ERE’S a speedy new soap that dissolves instantly 

and completely — Super Suds. It’s a new-form 

soap—tiny thin-walled beads that make a perfect soapy 
solution the instant hot water hits them. 

First there was only old slow bar soap. Then came 


chips and flakes. And now—Super Suds. As superior 


to chips as chips were to cake soap. 

Pour Super Suds into your tub or washing machine. 
Turn on hot water. (If the pressure is weak, stir beads 
briskly.) New bead soap all goes into solution. Dis- 
appears! Vanishes! 

Start the machine or stir the water. Instantly— 
beautiful suds all ready for work! No cutting up bar 
soap into small pieces. No teasing flakes and chips to 
dissolve. No fear of soap particles sticking in clothes, 
later to make horrid stains and yellow spots. No waste 
of time or soap. 

Use between one and three teacups of Super Suds, 
usually. Use enough—but not too much; just pour in 
the beads of soap until you get a good, full, lasting 
suds. Then go ahead. oe 

Do try Super Suds for your next wash. See for your- 
self how much easier Super Suds makes rinsing. See 
how white and soft and sweet your white things are, and 
how fresh and clean and sharp colored are ginghams, 


- percale house dresses, father’s shirts, 











the children’s rompers. 
And when you drain off your wash 


water, notice that there isn’t a bit of 
undissolved soap left, no undissolved 
chips or bar soap that might injure 
fabrics or cause yellow spots when 
clothes are ironed. 


Bead Soap replaces chips 
in thousands of homes 


All over the country women are turn- 
ing to the new bead soap, because 
every woman knows how important it 
is to have a soap that dissolves instantly and completely. 


Super Suds is not like chips, flakes, powders. It is 
four times as thin as chips, thinner than any soap 
ever made before. No other soap can possibly do your 
work so fast. Super Suds is as fine in the dishpan as 
in the washing machine. Try it for dishes too. Full 
directions on every package. Get a box from your 
grocer today! 


BIGGEST box of soap for 10¢ 


es 
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DISHES BRIGHTER 


Quick suds . . . Greater 
washing power . . . Per- 
fect rinsing ... Better in 
hard water . . . Safe for 
pretty hands . . . No dish 


wiping—just drain 
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